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A SURVEY OF SOUTHWESTERN 

ARCHAEOLOGY! By FRANK H. H. ROBERTS, JR. 

S outhwestern archaeology has long occupied a prominent place in 
North American anthropological researches, but at no time since in- 
vestigations were started has there been as widespread an interest or so 
marked a diversity of effort in the area as that of today. Intensive studies 
and numerous conferences have produced so much material that it is 
difficult for those not directly concerned with the field to keep abreast of 
its developments. Several articles, reports, and books on the Southwest ap- 
pearing in recent months review the archaeology in an effort to e.xplain the 
present status of the subject. There is still some misconception, however, 
about various phases of the problem and a number of features, particularly 
earlier contributions, have been so consistently overlooked that an addi- 
tional resume may not be out of place. 

Early Spanish e.xplorers observed and recorded ruins which lay along 
their routes of travel, but it was not until reports by members of military 
and survey parties of the westward e.xpanding United States became avail- 
able that a real interest was aroused in the remains which dot the region. 
Universities and museums were attracted to the field and private individ- 
uals organized e.xpeditions to hunt for “relics.” From that time onward 
there has been an ever increasing zeal on the part of diggers. When the 
eastern tourists “discovered” the Pueblo country a decade ago the South- 
west became archaeologically conscious and began to capitalize its antiq- 
uities. Local schools and colleges introduced courses on the subject in their 
curricula and small societies and roadside museums sprang up all over the 
area. Most of the investigations in former years were conducted by large 
institutions located outside the region, but the local organizations are now 
doing their full share. Last winter and early spring the landscape literally 
swarmed with “archaeologists” sponsored by the CWA and during the sum- 
mer the activity continued under the FERA. The results of most of this 
work are still to be determined, although the general consensus of opinion 

* Submitted by permission of the Secretarj- of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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is that, with a few exceptions, it was unfortunate that “relief employment” 
was directed into that particular channel. 

Hundreds of articles and reports have been written on Southwestern 
archaeology. Many of the papers are excellent, others indifferent, and some 
should never have attained to the dignity of print. On the other hand much 
work has been done which was never reported and, unfortunately, some of 
the most important excavations ever carried on fall in this category. From 
a broad point of view the published data fall into three main classes: 
graphic accounts of the superficial features of greater and lesser antiquities; 
detailed studies of buildings and objects found, with considerable emphasis 
on the function and symbolism of the latter; and comprehensive treatises 
on specifically planned investigations in an attempt to fit the data into 
their proper position in the historical pattern and to show what part they 
played in the course of cultural development in the area. The style of re- 
port correlates roughly with the series of years in which the work was done. 
The first belongs to the era of exploration, 1850 to 1880; the second to the 
interval of promiscuous digging with specimens as the chief incentive, 1880 
to 1910; and the last to the period of excavations carefully planned with a 
view to solving recognized problems, 1910 to the present. This grouping 
may be criticized on the grounds that a few of the earlier men did endeavor 
to see the picture as a whole, while some now engaged in researches seem- 
ingly do not realize that there is more to the problem than their own little 
project. But, taken by and large, the three-phase classification does indicate 
what the trends have been. 

That all of the ruins were not contemporaneous was suggested by vari- 
ous factors. \et, although there was a broad classification of modern and 
pre-Spanish remains, little attempt was made to determine sequential dis- 
tinctions between sites until about 1910. Prevailing opinion was that no 
such differences could be ascertained for the pre-Spanish group. This be- 
lief was strengthened by the unsatisfactory results which most of the 
workers obtained when they endeavored to develop a sequence on the 
basis of legendary evidence, by comparisons between artifacts, and by the 
state of preservation of the ruins. For some reason stratigraphy was largely 
disregarded despite the fact that it had long proved extremely useful in 
Old World archaeology. Not a few investigators held, and students were 
even taught, that there could be no stratigraphy in the Southwest because 
the remains were only those of a single people, the Indian. 

Stratigraphy was recognized in a few sporadic cases as indicating rela- 
tive dates for material, but it was not until the present phase of South- 
western researches that it received due consideration as an important 
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source of evidence. N. C. Nelson of the American Museum of Natural 
History demonstrated the validity of the method when, beginning in 1912, 
he used it in New Mexico. He, as well as other field men, had recognized 
variations in the kinds and styles of pottery associated with ruins and 
village sites and believed that these differences had definite significance 
beyond that of being characteristic of the places where they were found. 
-\ccordingly he chose a number of ruins known to be inhabited pueblos 
during the early Spanish occupation. By working downwards from top to 
bottom in the adjacent refuse heaps he determined the sequence of the 
principal pottery types of the Rio Grande region and in consequence the 
main chronological periods for the district.- At about the same time Kidder 
and Guernsey were using stratigraphy to establish the relative ages of 
several types of remains in the Kayenta district of northeastern .\rizona. 
Subsequent projects, Morris at .Aztec, Hodge at Hawikuh, Kidder at Pecos, 
Judd in the Chaco Canyon, were conducted with full consideration of the 
importance of this kind of evidence. Since that time stratigraphy has be- 
come one of the accepted routines in the technique of excavation. 

To aid him in the study of his material Mr Nelson developed a system 
of tabulations and percentages which not only showed fluctuations in the 
pottery from a single site, but which proved of value in making comparisons 
between the types found at various ruins. Kidder employed an adaptation 
of the method at Pecos,^ Kroeber used it successfully in the Zuni region,^ 
and Spier obtained excellent results in a survey of the Zuni and Little 
Colorado districts by following an elaborated form of it.^ Briefly stated, 
the technique makes possible a relative dating of sites on the basis of the 
percentages of the different kinds of pottery found at each, provided the 
ceramic sequence has previously been determined by stratigraphy. The 
method was used for some time with good success by workers in the 
Southwest. Recently, however, it has fallen into the discard. Just why this 
should be the case is not apparent. It is true that under certain conditions 
it is not an infallible source of evidence, particularly in chronological 
studies based solely on surface material. Nevertheless it is helpful in 
outlining the main characteristics of a district and in indicating where in- 
tensive work should be undertaken. In a study of the ceramics of a single 
site it has more than enough merit to warrant its retention in archaeological 
procedure. It graphically demonstrates the true nature of the pottery com- 

- Xelson, 1916. 

■’ Kidder, 19,11. (See also .\merican .Vnthropologist, Vol 19, pp. 32.S-60 ) 

* Kroeber, 1916. 

= Spier, 1917, 191S. 
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plex. One explanation for the failure to make use of the system is, perhaps, 
that the workers have become so absorbed in a detailed study of pottery 
per se that they have forgotten the important factor of giving percentages. 
It is only from such data that the real significance of each group in the 
series can be judged. 

Accumulated data had demonstrated that there were regional varia- 
tions, that characteristic cultural elements tended to conform to distinct 
patterns or styles according to the district in which they were found. It 
was also observed that the stylistic complexes seemed to radiate from 
particular centers and that they mingled or overlapped along the hazy 
boundary lines separating^ the numerous spheres of influence. Alore- 
over, it was definitely established that there were a number of different 
stages in the unfolding of the culture. Although writers described these 
features, little attempt was made to combine the knowledge into a coher- 
ent whole until Xelson undertook a chronological study of the entire area. 
He had drawn up a diagrammatic chart to illustrate his conception of the 
relations between the various groups, as well as their origins, but had not 
completed his work when his efforts were diverted to other fields.® Nelson’s 
outline broadened the viewpoint to a considerable degree, but it was not 
until Kidder published his “Introduction to Southwestern Archaeology” 
in 1924 that the possibilities for revealing a vivid and fascinating narrative 
of culture growth were fully appreciated. Kidder not only assembled, di- 
gested, condensed, and made available the salient facts of existing data, 
he went further and correlated the mass of information into an historical 
reconstruction presenting for the first time a comprehensive postulation of 
developments in the area. The book had an even greater value, how'ever. 
It pointed out blank spots in the record, indicated districts where investi- 
gations were needed, and centered attention on a number of general prob- 
lems. 

W ithin the last decade a new^ method making possible absolute rather 
than relative dating became available. This contribution came from an 
astronomer. Dr A. E. Douglass of the University of Arizona, in stud}'ing 
sun spots and their effects on climatic conditions, turned to the growth 
rings of trees in an effort to obtain evidence on the occurrence of drought 
periods and the intervals of moisture. In doing this he discovered that 
definite ring patterns recorded specific year groups and as a consequence 
fle\ eloped a s} stem whereby he can tell the year when a log was cut from 
a living tree. Beginning with trees whose actual cutting date was known he 


« Xelson, 1919, 119. 
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has been able to devise a type ring chart going back to about 700 A.D.^ 
In securing evidence to substantiate his own theories he was forced to re- 
sort to timbers from ruins for material antedating living trees and thus 
furnished the archaeologists with a valuable time scale. When beams are 
found in ruins it is possible to check their rings against the type chart and, 
provided the outer surfaces have not been damaged or removed, tell the 
year of their cutting. The timber may not have been placed in the structure 
immediately after it was cut and an occasional log was reused, but such 
factors can be checked by the archaeological aspects of the site and a date 
is assured which approximates closely the year or years when the dwellings 
were erected. 

Continued work with the tree-ring dating system, or dendrochronology 
as it is now called, demonstrated that the type chart would not function 
in all cases, hlaterial from some sections did not correlate properly because 
of local variations in characteristic ring patterns. For this reason it has 
been necessary to develop supplementary charts. The work is being carried 
on by a number of Doctor Douglass’ students and newly dated ruins are 
constantly being added to an already sizeable list. Rivalry between the 
workers to find earlier and earlier dates has in one or two instances caused 
misunderstandings. Proper use of the system requires that the announced 
date should be that of the outermost ring in the timber. Occasionally the 
date of the earliest discernible ring has been proclaimed in such an ambigu- 
ous way that the implication was that that was the year when the log was 
cut and the buildingerected. Onesuch case led to numerous articles attribut- 
ing some 200 years greater antiquity to one major ruin than it actually 
possesses. This not only created an erroneous idea about the age of the site, 
but caused considerable confusion since nearby structures believed to be 
contemporaneous, on the basis of archaeological evidence, had yielded 
much later dates. Peculiar inconsistencies in some recent identifications 
and interpretations of material have led a number of those specializing in 
dendrochronology to the formulation of an agreement that each date and 
the specimen on which it is based be e.xamined and approved by Doctor 
Douglass before it is released for publication. Great care should unques- 
tionably be taken because the results so definitely fix the chronological 
position of a ruin that an inaccuracy might disrupt the sequence for an 
entire district. A gratifying feature about dendrochronology is that its 
results have checked with the findings from other sources of evidence. The 
relative ages of numerous large ruins and village sites, even of remains in 


^ Douglass, 1929, 1932 
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different districts, had been worked out by archaeological methods and when 
tree-ring dates became available it was noted that the previous conclusions 
were in agreement, although the estimated time lapses had been much too 
great. 

As a result of the stimulation of interest produced by Kidder’s book, 
the entrance of new workers into the field, an increase in published material, 
and growing confusion in the correlation of information, it became appar- 
ent that something should be done to improve the situation. Accordingly, 
Doctor Kidder invited workers in Southwestern archaeology and related 
fields to an informal conference at the e.-^cavation camp at Pecos Ruins, 
New klexico, August 29-31, 1927. The three days of discussions led to an 
agreement on a series of sequent stages in the culture growth and a set of 
names designating the several phases, the Pecos Classification, were 
adopted. This conference was so satisfactory to the workers that most of 
them met at Pecos again in the summer of 1929. The sessions of the second 
gathering were devoted mainly to a review of the original classification 
and to reports on e.xcavations conducte<l subsequent to the first confer- 
ence. 

Most of those attending the second conference expressed the belief 
that the classification had been of help to them in their studies. Some stated 
that they had difficulty in applying the criteria. This was especially true 
of one definite region. Consideration of this perplexity served to emphasize 
a fact which had been becoming more and more apparent. Namely, the 
remains in the southern and western portion of the area, the desert domain, 
are not Puebloan in type. Cosmos Mindeleff commented on this in 1896 
and suggested that the differences were too marked to be attributed wholly 
to a question of environment.® Kidder in 1915 separated Southwestern 
culture into two major divisions on the strength of the dissimilarities® and 
he again pointed them out in 1924. In the latter publication, however, with 
pottery as the criterion, he concluded that in some respects these aberrant 
sites were allied to the Pueblo ruins. Nelson had recognized the distinction 
and in 1919 indicated it on his diagrammatic chart, although he did not give 
a detailed discussion of the problem. The situation was not accorded the at- 
tention which it merited, actually was overlooked at the first conference, 
until Gladwin and others, beginning in 1927 and continuing through sub- 
sequent years, secured definite evidence that the types are different. The 
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full import of this did not crystallize at Pecos but at Gila Pueblo, Globe, 
Arizona, in April 1931, when a classification was drawn up for that division. 
The results of the Gila Pueblo conference were presented to a larger group 
of Southwestern workers at the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, in September of that year. The Santa Fe session, which took 
the place of the biennial Pecos conference in 1931, discussed and adopted 
the Globe recommendations. There have been no general meetings of that 
nature since. 

From the knowledge secured during the many years of investigations 
and on the basis of understandings reached in various conferences, most 
Southwestern archaeologists today sj-nthesize the data broadly and briefly 
as follows. Scattered over the area are the remains of a basic sedentary, 
agricultural, pottery-making culture which has two major provinces com- 
prising the plateau and desert patterns. The plateau division, which falls 
under the Pecos Classification, includes the regions of the San Juan, the 
Rio Grande, the Upper Gila and Salt, the Little Colorado, most of Utah 
and a portion of eastern Nevada. The desert domain, summed up by the 
Globe Classification, occupies the territory extending from the Colorado 
River on the west to the Rio Grande on the east; from Flagstaff, Arizona, 
on the north to northern Sonora on the south; with its center lying in the 
middle Gila basin. The northern boundary follows roughly the 35th parallel 
from the Colorado, swinging slightly north to include the Flagstaff section, 
thence southeastward across -Arizona conforming approximately to the 
great diagonal ridge sometimes called the “Mogollon Rim” or the “Verde 
Breaks,” continues along the Gila Mountains and swings eastward into 
Nev,' Mexico. There is, of course, an overlapping of the patterns in the 
border precincts, but only in late phases any indication of fusion. In only 
one district, the Verde Valley, do the two appear to have coalesced to form 
a sub-pattern. 

The plateau group is designated by the long familiar names. Basket 
Maker-Pueblo, while the desert dwellers have been termed the Hohokam, 
a word used by the Pima when they make reference to the ancient ones. 
Russell employed it in an archaeological sense when he referred to the 
antiquities of the region in his monograph on the Pima. It was not adopted 
or generally used, however, until after the meeting at Gila Pueblo. The 
Hohokam for a number of years went under the working designation of the 
Red-on-Buff culture because of the color characteristics of its pottery. In 
considering the two major divisions the Basket IVfaker-Pueblo with its so- 
called Pecos Classification will be discussed first. 
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BASKET MAKER-PUEBLO 

The uplands pattern is recognized as representing a cultural unit with 
several horizons in its development. The general view is that agriculture, 
introduced from the south, was taken up by a nomadic people whose newly 
acquired art led to a more settled life. At a later date pottery making was 
either introduced or invented and houses of the pit type were perfected. 
This was accompanied by changes in existing elements in the materiel 
culture and the appearance of other features. A new racial strain then in- 
vaded the region, dwellings were built above ground and evolved into 
many-roomed structures. With the infusion of new blood there was an ac- 
celeration in the unfolding of the cultural pattern. Small villages were 
scattered over a greater part of the province. Then there was a contraction 
in the extent of occupied territory and a concentration of population into 
definite centers. This phenomenon was accompanied by improvements in 
architecture and the ceramic arts, together with marked local specializa- 
tion. Following this there was an even greater shrinkage in occupied ter- 
ritory, a shift to new localities, and a decline from the preceding cultural 
peak. This trend was terminated by the arrival of the Spaniards and sub- 
sequent colonization by other white men. 

The first Pecos Conference grouped the various horizons under two 
main headings, the Basket Maker and the Pueblo, which were further 
divided. Hence the Basket Maker I, or Early Basket Maker; Basket Maker 
II, or Basket iMaker; Basket Maker III, Late Basket Maker or Post- 
Basket Maker; Pueblo I, or proto-Pueblo; Pueblo II; Pueblo III, or Great 
Period; Pueblo IV, or proto-Historic; Pueblo V, or Historic. These eight 
stages in the general pattern were based on several diagnostic traits. For 
the two major gn.>ups skeletal material is significant. In the material 
culture the following elements were believed to be indicative of the various 
stages: village types, architecture, sandals, pictographs, textiles, stone and 
bone implements, kinds and styles of ornaments, and pottery. Pottery, it 
was agreed, furnished the most abundant, convenient and reliable criterion, 
and the culinary vessels the simplest ware for chronological determinations. 
I rimarih the classification rests on ceramics. One e.xplanation for this is 
that pottery (potsherds) is readily obtainable without the expenditure of 
much elfort or money. Also, it is characterized by easily noted differences 
in >t\le and form and it was an exceedingl}’ sensitive clement from the 
standpoint of variations both in time and place. When the first conference 
V, as held onl_\ a little was known about the houses and still less about other 
factors for some of the early stages. The original summarized classification 
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has been so widely published that it need not be repeated in detaild^ 

For the benefit of those not thoroughly familiar with the subject a 
brief consideration of certain elements in each horizon may help to an 
understanding of the sequence. This summary includes not only the mater- 
ial available when the nomenclature was adopted but data obtained since 
1927 as well. Discussion of all of the components of the complex for each 
subdivision is beyond the scope of the present article so only a few traits 
will be described. Since Basket Maker I is postulated there is little to be 
said concerning it. Theoretically it was a non-agricultural stage possessing 
in cruder, less developed form some of the elements present in later levels 
but actually no traces of it have ever been found. When the first tabulation 
was made recent finds suggested that such had been discovered. Subse- 
quent study of the material, however, indicated that it could not be con- 
sidered in that light. A number of the discoveries in recent years which 
indicate human occupancy of the area at a comparatively remote date can 
not be considered, on present evidence, as representing the initial stage of 
the classification. These finds, Folsom,'- Gypsum Cave,'® etc., thus far 
have not been shown to bear any relationship to the Basket Maker. The 
most significant factor in this connection was the discovery by E. B. 
Howard of a Folsom type point in a level underlying a Basket Maker 
horizon.'^ 

Cs.iNI.C 

Basket Maker II. undeformed, long scaphoid. Basket Maker III, undeformed, 
long scaphoid; undeformed round (occasional in late sites). Pueblo I, deformed, 
both long and round. Pueblo II, deformed, round in the majority; an occasional 
long. Pueblo III, deformed, preponderantly round; sporadic long. Pueblo I\ , de- 
formed, mostly round; few long. Pueblo deformed, round and long. L ndeformed 
round; occasional undeformed long. 

Sandals'® 

Basket Maker II, square toe with fringe, twined-woven of fine cord. Basket 
Maker III, scalloped toe, woven of fine string, design in color on upper side, woven 
pattern on under. Pueblo I, round toe. woven of fine string, coarse pattern on under 
side. Pueblo II, round toe (?). Pueblo III, notched toe, woven of fine string and 
yucca leaf; square toe, \’ucca leaf, twilled weave. Pueblo I\ , notched toe, string 
and yucca leaf. Pueblo V, moccasins. 

" Kidder, 1927; 19,11, 5-6, Roberts, 1929, 3-7. 

Cook, 1927, 1928. 

Harrington, 1933. 

Howard, 1932. 

Guernsey and Kidder, 1921; Guernsey, 1931. 
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Basketry-® 

Basket Maker II, loose-weave, coiled, rod and bundle type; decorated in black 
or red. Basket Maker III, coiled rod and bundle type, no difference either in tech- 
nique or appearance from Basket Maker II; occasional irregular splitting of stitches. 
Pueblo I, coded rod and bundle, elaborate designs; twilled- ring baskets. Pueblo II, 
twiUed-ring baskets; general lack of information, however. Pueblo III, occasional 
coiled, rod and bundle with fine tight weave but no design; twilled-ring baskets 
nurtierous. Pueblo I\', same as for III, wickerwork appears. Pueblo \', baskets of 
plaited yucca leaves attached to wooden rims; coiled rod and bundle baskets and 
trays ; wickerwork baskets. 


Textiles" 

Basket Maker II, twined-woven bags with designs in color, finely woven from 
apocynum-fiber string; coiled-netted weave of human-hair string. Basket Maker III, 
twined-woven bags of coarse weave with no design; coiled-netted weave of coarse- 
fiber string. Pueblo I, cotton cloth. Pueblo II, cotton cloth, Pueblo III, cotton doth 
of plain loom weave; elaborately decorated loom weave; netted weave. Pueblo IV, 
same as for III. Pueblo cotton, wool, commercial items purchased from the 
traders. 


IVe.a.pons’" 

Basket Maker II, atlatl, grooved clubs. Basket Maker III, atlatl, grooved clubs, 
bow and arrow towards end of horizon. Pueblo I, bow and arrow. Pueblo II, bow 
and arrow, Pueblo III, bow and arrow, throwing club. Pueblo I\', bow and arrow, 
throwing club. Pueblo \ , bow and arrow, throwing clubs, European weapons. 

Houses 

Basket Maker II, no information; possibly erected temporary shelters in the 
open. Dug into floors of caves are circular or oval pits, in many cases lined with 
slabs of stone, which constituted lower portions of granaries. Xow and then e.x- 
amples are found with pole, brush and plaster superstructures still in position over 
pit. Occasionally these cists were lined with bark and grass and seem to have func- 
tioned as sleeping places.^® 

Basket Maker III, dwellings of the circular, oval or rectangular pit variety. 
E.Yca\ ations lined with upright stone slabs or heavy coating of mud plaster or both, 
sometimes a wainscoting of poles was used in place of stone. Roofed over with a 
conical or truncated superstructure of poles covered with mats or brush, plaster 


Guernsey and Kidder, 1921 ; Guernsey, 1931; Weltfish, 1932. 

" Guernsey and Kidder, 1921; Kidder and Guernsey, 1919; Guernsey, 1931. 

Guernsey and Kidder, 1921; Guernsey, 1931. 

" Guernsey and Kidder, 1921; Xusbaum, 1922. 
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and earth. Central smoke hole, side entrance passage, occasional ante-chamber. 
Granaries of Basket Maker II form clustered about houses. Number of such dwell- 
ings irregularly grouped together to form a village.-" 

Pueblo I, characterized by transitions in house types, variety of structures. In 
the north central section of the province, the portion traversed by the San Juan 
and its tributaries, the crude, single-roomed semisubterranean dwellings gave way 
to structures which had only slightly depressed floors instead of pits. ]Major portion 
of house was above ground. Had several contiguous rooms. Pole and plaster form 
of construction, jacal walls, prevailed at first but was replaced in time by masonry. 
Pit domiciles continued in use in peripheral districts, especially in the south and 
west. Pits were dug deeper, however, and entrance to chambers was by means of a 
ladder through the smoke hole. In a few precincts the side entrance survived. 
\\ here entrance was through the roof the former side passage was retained in re- 
duced size as a ventilator. Above ground villages retained a subterranean structure 
as a ceremonial house, the kiva.-* 

Pueblo II, unit-type structures or one-clan houses. These dwellings of stone or 
adobe, built entirely above ground, contained from six to fourteen rooms. They 
were a single story in height with rooms grouped in one long row, a double tier, 
an i_-shape, or in the form of a rectangular u. Usually at the south or southeast 
side, detached from the building, was a subterranean ceremonial chamber.^ In 
peripheral parts of the area this type of dwelling did not reach as high a degree of 
excellence. Pole and mud houses and irregular agglomerations of rooms whose walls 
were formed from large quantities of adobe mud and unworked bowlders prevailed 
in the south and west. In the Flagstaff district rectangular pit dwellings survived 
through this horizon.-^ 

Pueblo III, the great terraced communal houses of many rooms; mostly of stone 
construction although occasionally made of adobe. Erected either in the open or in 
large natural caverns in the cliffs. Also, one-clan houses scattered about in the vi- 
cinity of the large centers. In some sections cavate dwellings, rooms cut into the 
soft tufa of cliff faces, were not uncommon.^^ 

Pueblo I\', communal houses, scattered dwellings, cavate lodges.-" 

Pueblo villages of terraced houses, of one-storied single-family houses, 
scattered single-family dwellings. Numerous examples of this stage are knowm to 
the general public, Taos, Zuni, Acoma, and the Hopi towns especially. 


tiuernsey, 1931, 25-27; Roberts, 1929, 10-105. 

« Kidder, 1924, 74-75; Morris, 1919, 182-95; Roberts, 1930, 19-73; 1931, 15-90. 

-- Prudden, 1903. These structures illustrate the form but are Pueblo III in horizon. A 
number of examples have been excavated in the Chaco range but data are unpublished. 
Colton and Hargrave, 1933. 

“ The works of Fewkes, Pepper, Mindeleff, Hough, and numerous others illustrate this 
horizon. See bibliography in Kidder, 1924; also citations in Roberts, 1932, 17-19. 

“ Roberts, 1932, 20-21, for examples. 
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Pottery 

Basket Maker II, no true pottery but large containers of unfired clay tempered 
with cedar bast, the chaff of corn tassels or grass heads. Moulded in baskets or built 
up of cla\-, the beginning of the coiled technique.-" 

Basket Maker III, fired vessels. Light gray to a fairly good white in color; red 
containers; bowls with an unpolished black interior and gray e.xterior. Surfaces 
irregularly stippled in appearance due to protruding particles of tempering material. 
Sand or crushed rock temper, paste granular in cross section. Red ware due to an 
intentional overfiring, rarely to colored slip Bowls usually decorated on interior, 
other vessels unornamented Designs generally ribbon-like panels embellished with 
dots, zigzag and stepped-line elements, occasional life-form figures. Decorations 
carried over from basketry to pottery. Most vessels treated, after firing, with a 
wash of red pigment. This is impermanent and has been called ‘’fugitive red." 
Culinary vessels smooth on the exterior.^' 

Pueblo I, plain gray, black on white, lustrous black on red, slightly polished 
black interior bowls with brownish exterior. Introduction of slip. Tempering of 
white sand, ground rock, or pulverized potsherds. Decorations on all types of 
vessels, ilain design elements consist of zigzag, parallel, parallel-stepped lines, and 
wavy lines: filled triangles and dotted triangles; volutes and ticked volutes; inter- 
locking frets, checkerboard; concentric rectilinear and curvilinear figures. Patterns 
taken from textiles in addition to baskets. Culinary vessels with corrugated necks, 
flat neck bands, and smooth bottoms. Period marked by great diversity in form. In 
the black on white ware there are two main groups, the eastern and the western. Of 
course there are man\' local minor variations but for a general consideration the 
two main forms are sufficient. The eastern centered about the Chaco Canyon area 
and the western around the Kayenta district in northeastern Arizona. The eastern 
extends from the northeastern San Juan basin in southern Colorado to the L’pper 
Gila region in southern Xew Me.xico, from the Rio Grande on the east to approxi- 
mately the .\rizona-Xew INIexico boundary line on the west. In the west its southern 
fringes penetrated somewhat into Arizona. The western Pueblo I ranged from north- 
eastern .Arizona to the Little Colorado in the eastern part of the state, swung a bit 
south of that stream farther west, and continued across to southeastern Xevada. 
The eastern borders are not sharply defined and there is a strip e.xtending down the 
.Arizona-Xew Mexico line where the two phases overlap. The western was the first 
to be recognized and for a long time was thought to be the characteristic form. Later 
investigations in the Chaco Canyon and the northeastern San Juan region estab- 
lished the second and what appears to be the most widespread division. The basic 
difference is twofold, pigment used in the decoration and surface treatment. The 
eastern phase had an iron-carbon paint, the western carbon. The eastern group 
applied the pigment after the surface of the vessel xvas polished. The western 


Morris, 1027, 13S-60 

■ ilorris, 1927, 161 -9S; Roberts, 1929, 107-26. 
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painted the design before the polishing process was completed, hence it seems to fade 
into the surface of the vessel. In the eastern form it stands out from the slip. There 
is no difficulty in telling one from the other or in recognizing either as Pueblo I 
because the general style of decoration is the same for both.^^ The culinary vessels, 
red and blackened interior bowls, are the same in the two divisions. 

Pueblo II, gray ware, black on white, lustrous black on red, polished black in- 
terior bowls with reddish exterior. Ground rock tempering, some sand, powdered 
potsherds. Decorations on all kinds of vessels. Painted designs characterized by 
broad, heavy elements; some survival of Pueblo I features but without series of 
bordering parallel lines. Culinary vessels with indented corrugations on necks, 
smooth bottoms, or plain corrugation over entire surface. Indented corrugation 
large and coarse, frequently called “exuberant.” Simple form of design pinched 
into corrugation or incised with finger naU or implement. The beginning of spiral 
coil. In previous stages each loop of clay made only a single circuit while in Pueblo 
II longer fillets were employed and each made several turns around the wall of the 
vessel."® 

Pueblo III, gray ware, black on white, polychrome, black interior and red 
exterior. Late in period the beginning of black on yellow, black on orange. Fine 
texture, potsherd tempering as a rule. Designs characterized by elaborate detail 
and fineness of e.xecution. The era of marked specialization. Pottery of the various 
districts so typical that its place of origin may be recognized immediately, whether 
Mimbres, Chaco Canyon, Kayenta, etc. Culinary vessels covered over entire ex- 
terior surface with finely indented corrugation. Continuous spiral coil in manufac- 
ture.®" 

Pueblo IV, plain gray, plain yellowish, black on white, black on red, black on 
yellow, black on orange, polychrome, and glazed wares. Sand and potsherd temper- 
ing. Elaborate designs, solid heavy elements. Breakdown in corrugation on culinary 
vessels, beginning of return to smooth surfaced cooking pots.®'- 

Pueblo V, modern painted wares of the Pueblos. Smooth surfaced culinary 
vessels.®" 


Other Tr.xits 

There are a number of traits which are more or less distinctive of one period 
or occur in several, but which are not continuous throughout the pattern. Basket 


“ Kidder, 1924, 74-76, Western (called pre-Tueblo); Guernsey, 1931, pis. 59, 60, 6i, 
Western; Roberts, 1930, 74-139, 1931, 114-T9, Eastern. 

"" Guernsey, 1931, pis. 42, 43, 66; Hargrave, 1932, 12, Coconino gray; 14, Headman’s 
corrugated; 15, Headman’s black on white. 

Kidder, 1924, 51-74, Cosgrove, 1932; Hargrave, 1932; Roberts, 1932, lS-19 for ad- 
ditional references. 

Kidder, 1924, 86-87, 1931: Hargrave. 1932. Roberts, 1932, 20-21 for additional refer- 
ences. 

“ Bunzel, 1929; Kidder, 1931, 131-50. 
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Maker II has tree-shell trowels or characteristic wooden scoops, peculiar lozenge- 
shaped beads, button hole stitch on selvage of plain-wea\-e cloth. Basket Maker 
III a cross-stick spindle and a unique type of small globular pot with lateral spout. 
Basket Maker II-IIl have small funnel or nipple-shaped unfired clay objects either 
plain or decorated with a punctate design, also clay figurines usually representing 
human females.^^ Basket Maker III and Pueblo I-II have the open end trough 
metate placed on the floor, Pueblo IIl-I' flat metates set in bins. Pueblo I-V have 
the domesticated turkey and the polished grooved ax. Pueblo IV has potter}- with 
the designs in glaze. There is always the possibility that something from an earlier 
stage win appear in one of the later horizons. This may be a continuance, a revival 
of an older form, or an actual survival of one or more objects. Even among the In- 
dians there are and were devotees of the “antique” and the archaeologist occasion- 
ally stumbles upon a choice lot of objects which belonged to such a person. It should 
be evident that allowances must be made for occurrences of this kind but, as is so 
often the case, the obvious is so frequently overlooked that attention needs be 
called constantly to the fact that archaeological!}- “once a thing has been it will be 
again and again.” 

As an illustration of the time element involved and in response to oft 
repeated queries concerning the age of ruins, a number of writers have sup- 
plied dates for the various stages in the sequence. These were not an in- 
tegral part of the Pecos Classification, with the exception of Pueblo V, 
and were not given with the idea of isolating each stage between definite 
sets of years, because there is no sharp break between periods. Insofar as 
possible these dates were based on information furnished by dendrochro- 
nology. For earlier stages, however, data from this source were not available 
and the figures were speculative. Most reports stressed this factor and 
pointed out that there could be no hard and fast application of the numer- 
ical chronology. A tendency has developed in certain quarters to make these 
dates the horizon determinant and to ignore the elements in the complex. 
A bare numerical tabulation is not sufficient to make clear all of the rami- 
fications of peripheral lags and stage survivals. 

There are two peripheral precincts where the Basket Maker-Pueblo 
pattern is not clear cut. In these outlying reaches many features of the 
nuclear districts are missing. On the other hand local developments have 
contributed elements foreign to the central portions. These marginal regions 
are generally designated as the Northern and Eastern peripheries. The 
Northern comprises the territory north and w-est of the Colorado River, 
ranging along the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains into southern 
Idaho and extending westward into eastern Nevada. The Eastern includes 


Morris, 1927, 154-58. 
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the territory lying to the east of the Rio Grande drainage and extends 
from the Oklahoma panhandle on the north through western Texas to the 
Big Bend district on the south. The western and eastern boundaries of 
the two peripheries, respectively, have not been determined. 

The Northern Periphery is characterized by a progressive fading of 
the basic pattern in proportion to the distance from the central portions 
of the province. The general nature of the remains indicates a Basket 
Maker Ill-Pueblo I origin for a complex which has distinctive qualities 
resulting from a combination of factors. Among these may be noted the 
survival of early elements, varying rates of diffusion for important features 
in the main pattern, the synchronous appearance of components which 
were chronologically distinct in the nuclear districts, the adaptation of 
borrowed features to local needs, and inventions. Except for a narrow strip 
along the Colorado River in the southern part of the periphery where the 
pattern was closely allied to that of northern Arizona, the grooved ax, the 
grooved maul, sandals, the domesticated turkey, cotton, and various pot- 
tery forms are missing from the complex. Local features rare or absent in 
the central phases are a peculiar type of moccasin called the Fremont, un- 
baked-clay figurines in later horizons, the Utah type metate, katcina-like 
petroglyphs, and pottery ornamented with certain kinds of applique decora- 
tions. In the outer fringes of the periphery the Basket Maker-Pueblo pat- 
tern came to an end, due in large part to pressure from nomadic peoples, 
at approximately the termination of Pueblo II in the main part of the 
province. Along the Colorado River it continued well into the Pueblo III 
horizon 

The general features of the Eastern Periphery, except for the Pecos 
district, are not as well known as those of the Northern Periphery. The 
Pecos ruins, located on the headwaters of the Pecos River, represent the 
largest eastern outpost of the Pueblo country and, while topographically 
not of the Rio Grande group, are so considered because of their obvious 
relationship to the remains of the Santa Fe region. The Pecos ruins proper, 
as well as the smaller sites in the vicinity, have been extensively studied 
by Kidder and his associates, and considerable data are available on them. 
The presence of ruins farther east from the Pueblo country has been known 
since the days of Bandelier in the late ’eighties, yet little attention was 
paid to them until the last few years. Eastward from the Rio Grande 
drainage small sites with black on white pottery occur almost to the Texas 
border. Along the Cimarron in Oklahoma are caves from which material 


^ Steward, 1933. 
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suggestive of the Basket Makers has come.“ Basket Maker finds have been 
made in the Guadalupe Mountains in southeastern New Mexico, “ and caves 
in the Big Bend district of western Texas have yielded elements compa- 
rable in some respects to Basket Maker.^® In the Canadian River district 
of eastern New Mexico and western Texas are the remains of villages which 
until recently were considered the eastern frontier of the Pueblos. The 
houses were of stone construction and varied in size from single-roomed 
circular or rectangular structures to large buildings with numerous chambers 
of varying sizes and shapes. Because of the crude nature of potsherds found 
at the small sites they have been identified frequently as Basket Maker III 
or Pueblo I. As a matter of fact the pottery is of the Plains type and the 
occasional Pueblo fragment found is intrusive. The larger ruins have yielded 
Pueblo potsherds indicating a Pueblo IV horizon. General consensus of 
opinion is that these sites represent the western fringes of an eastern 
cultural pattern which borrowed Pueblo architecture.®'^ On the whole the 
Pueblo remains of the Eastern Periphery probably do not antedate Pueblo 
III of the nuclear districts nor postdate the first part of Pueblo IV. 

THE HOHOK.AM 

The Hohokam or desert province is not as well known as that of the 
Basket Maker-Pueblo because intensive work in the remains of that divi- 
sion is only just beginning. Efforts of investigators have produced good 
results in the last five years and considerable information is now available, 
but as yet there is nothing comparable to the mass of data on the uplands 
province. From what has been learned it is apparent that the desert pat- 
tern represents a cultural unit with several developmental stages. Contrary 
to the Basket Maker-Pueblo, which is considered largely indigenous in its 
growth, the Hohokam is thought to have entered the Southwest as an al- 
ready established pattern although it continued to evolve in its new locale. 
The earliest stage is characterized by a widespread distribution of small 
villages situated in the broad, semi-arid valleys of the province. This w'as 
followed by a horizon in which there was a greater concentration and a 
withdrawal from the more outlying precincts. Then there was an invasion 
of peoples from the uplands and typical pueblos w'ere built in Hohokam 
communities. The two peoples lived together, it seems, yet kept their 
cultural patterns distinct. The association was apparently of insufficient 

Kenaud, 19.30. 

^ IIo\\ ard, 19.32 
‘^etzler, 19.33, 

- Holden, 1932. 
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duration for a borrowing or hybridization of characteristics. The northern 
people then withdrew from the area while the Hohokam continued to oc- 
cupy their long established hearths. Comparative studies between dated 
sites attributable to the group which penetrated the desert domain and 
then withdrew, and materials which they left in the Hohokam province 
place the movements between 1300-1350 and 1400-1450 A.D.®* It is pos- 
tulated that the Hohokam eventually evolved into the Pima and Papago, 
although this is still a moot question. 

General characteristics of the Hohokam are; dwellings of the single 
unit type, rectangular in form; agriculture dependent upon extensive ir- 
rigation systems; paddle and anvil pottery; cremation of the dead; head 
form believed to be long and undeformed (this point doubtful because of 
cremations). The refinement of the pattern has been grouped under five 
horizons roughly synchronous with the five Pueblo stages. As a matter of 
fact si.x levels might be listed because the students of the Hohokam postu- 
late a migratory or pioneer period preceding the first of their defined stages, 
although no traces of it have been found. As in the case of the Pecos se- 
quence, the Globe Classification rests primarily on pottery. The nomen- 
clature lists the stages as the Colonial, the Sedentary, the Classic, the 
Recent (given as Degenerate in some reports, but no longer so called), and 
the Modern. In making a brief summary of the various stages only a few 
elements in the comple.x will be considered. 

Dispos.^l of the De.vd 

Colonial, pit cremation. Sedentary, urn cremation. Classic, urn cremation, 
inhumation (Pueblo). Recent, cremation. Modern, inhumation. 

Houses 

Colonial, rectangular, shallow pit, vestibule entrance on side. In some cases 
floor raised above bottom of pit on stone posts. Walls of poles, brush, and mud 
plaster. Each dwelling a unit in the village.^’ Sedentary; rectangular pit houses, 
rectangular surface houses with a framework of poles, covered with grass and daubed 
with mud. Villages enclosed in a compound wall.^'’ Classic: pit houses, one story 
surface houses of poles, grass and mud; multi-storied communal buildings often 
referred to as temples, fortresses, or clan castles (Casa Grande) but which were 
essentially pueblos. The compound wall continued in use. Recent; pole, brush and 
clay houses and in some sections a combination of compound and pueblos. Modern : 
pole, brush and clay dwellings. 


Information supplied by Gladwin. 
Ilaury, 1932. 

Woodward, 1931. 
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Pottery 

Colonial: red on buS and plain brown wares. The decorated vessels have a buS 
base color with designs in red. Vessels are bowls, jars, plates, effigies. Distinguishing 
features for the Colonial period are a typical bowl shape, like an inverted bell 
with a wide flaring rim, and the nature of the decorations. Most designs were 
formed by the repeated use of small elements bordered or fringed on one or both 
sides by sets of short, oblique, parallel lines. Common elements are figures resembling 
a simple or crude sw'astika, the letter z, the letter x, number 3 ; naturalistic symbols 
such as birds, mammal, reptile, and human forms; solid figures, triangles, rectangles, 
trapezoids, circles (all of the latter often enclosing a small element) ; interlocking 
scrolls applied in narrow bands. The kind of pottery which identifies the Colonial 
period has been named Santa Cruz red on buff. The brown vessels are called Gila 
plain ware." 

Sedentary: painted pottery a clear buff base color with designs in red, a plain 
red ware with black interior, a terra cotta red with black interior. Xo decorated 
bowls identified with this period, style changed to bowls of terra cotta red with black 
interior. Painted vessels mainly jars and dippers. Jars large with sharply returned 
and flattened rim. The area of greatest diameter well below the center of the jar 
producing a sharp angle, the Gila shoulder, and giving the effect of a flat-bottomed, 
although actually rounded, vessel. Designs composed of panels, the chief elements of 
which are herring-bone patterns, stepped lines, hachures, frets bordered with 
fringes of short, narrow lines. The negative type of design is common and the 
patterns w'ere tied together by interlocking scrolls. The name of the painted ware 
which identifies the period is Sacaton red on buff. The red with black interior is 
called Santan red ware, and the terra cotta red with black interior is Gila red ware. 
The latter is believed to be a developed form of the Gila plain ware of the Colonial 
period. Colonial sherds are also found at all Sedentary sites.''^ 

Classic; red on buff, terra cotta red, and the introduced polychrome. The 
painted red on buff has a fainter base color than in preceding stages, often faded 
to a faint brown. New technique in the decoration of bowls. Interior colored a dull 
gray-blue, by burning, and ornamented by a band of red decoration, usually a 
running fret. Outside decoration, bold designs with cross hatching common. The 
typical feature of the Classic is the jars. Body shape is globular, but the Gila shoulder 
retained in modified form. Necks distinct from previous stages in that they were 
vertical. Negative patterns of frets commonly employed in decorations which 
closely resemble Sedentaiy designs. Vessel necks ornamented with square fret, 
panels of parallel or stepped lines, interlocking negative patterns. Main pottery of 
the period from the standpoint of the Hohokam seems to have been the terra cotta 
or Gila red w'are. Vessels in this group include square and rounded bowls, jars, 
pitchers, ladles, effigies, canteens, and eccentric forms. Occasionally there was an 
exterior design in white, a thin zigzag line bordered by rows of dots. Apparently 

" Gladwin, 1933; Haury, 1932. 

" Gladwin, 1933. 
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synchronous with the advent of the polychrome wares there was a further develop- 
ment of the red on buff in which bowls and small wide-mouthed jars were smoke 
blackened on the interior, and both the interior and exterior surfaces of the vessels 
were given a high polish. In the polychrome group all visible surfaces have a clear, 
well polished red slip upon which bands and fields of white slip were applied as a 
background for the designs which were painted in black, or occasionally black and 
red."*^ This is the ware which is correlated with the Pueblo peoples, and it was on 
potter>' of this type that earlier conclusions that the Gila remains were a variation 
of the Pueblo were based. The tj-pical red on buff jar forms which identify the 
period are called Casa Grande red on buff; the terra cotta red is Gila red ware.^ 
The dull gray-blue bowls are known as Tucson red on buff.'** The polychrome group 
has a variety of names, Salado, Pinto, Tonto, Gila, depending upon the source and 
local characteristics.*® 

Recent: large percentage of plain ware. It is generally a red, porous ware of 
brick-like consistency with heavy firing smudges. It resembles the plain ware of the 
modem Pima and Papago.*^ 

Modem: the pottery is modem Pima, a highly polished red -with designs in 
black, and the Papago, bright red bowls highly polished both inside and out, and 
jars with a grayish or brownish buff base color and designs in a brownish red. 

There are certain general features in the Hohokam which should be 
noted. In the Gila basin the Colonial progressed from east to w'est and 
north to south; the Sedentary was distributed over the entire area; the 
Classic centered around Casa Grande; the Recent occurs mainly in the 
north; the Historic only in the south; in some districts some stages are 
missing. There was no Classic in the west where the Sedentary developed 
into Modern. In the southern periphery, the Papagueria, there was no 
Sedentary. The great irrigation systems of the Gila-Salt River valleys at- 
tained their maximum development in the Classic. It is thought by the 
investigators in this province that the Hohokam cultural pattern flow^ed out- 
ward to effect peripheral areas where the people were in a less advanced 
stage of development, rather than that the Hohokam received its impetus 
from an exterior source. 

As stated previously, the Hohokam periods correlate roughly with the 
Pueblo stages. This has been indicated by the finding of Pueblo potsherds 
in Hohokam sites or an association of potsherds in border line districts 
separating the two provinces. Pueblo I potsherds have been found in 


Kidder, 1924, 109-10. 

(lladwin, 193d. 

Gladwin, undated, p. 119, type 2. 
^ Gladwin, 1930b. 

Gladwin, i930a, 178, U-pe 2. 
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Colonial sites, Pueblo II-III in Sedentary, Pueblo III-IV in Classic. In 
southwestern New Mexico a series of sites, designated Mogollon by 
Gladwin, which differ from both the Hohokam and the Pueblo, yielded a 
few Basket Maker II sherds as well as some Colonial Hohokam. From this 
evidence it has been suggested that the Colonial existed through Basket 
Maker III, Pueblo I and II into early III. Since the site in question fur- 
nished a dendrochronological date of 90U and it is known that Pueblo I 
was in full flower in the north by 800, the cross finds are not as significant 
as they might be under other circumstances. Furthermore, no Hohokam 
sherds have thus far been found in any Basket Maker III sites. The Pueblo 
I material associated with Hohokam Colonial has been mainly of the west- 
ern type, which present evidence indicates to be later than eastern Pueblo 
I. Under the circumstances it would seem precipitate to attempt any 
closer correlation than that of an approximate S3’nchronization. 

One of the interesting problems is that of the paddle and anvil pottery. 
The question naturalh' arises as to where this method was derived from 
and what relation it bears to other areas where a similar technique was 
used.'** If the modern Pima are descendants of the Hohokam, their pottery 
making methods may possibly be considered as a heritage from their prede- 
cessors. The Pima pottery is paddle and anvil finished but it is built up by 
coiling, as is also the case in the southern California and Colorado River 
tribes. If the same was true for the Hohokam there was not as great a dif- 
ference in Southwestern ceramics as the general statement of coiled versus 
paddle and anvil would indicate. Basicallj' they are similar, the distinction 
being in the finishing processes. 

COMMENT.VRY 

The Pecos Classification has been enthusiastically praised on the one 
hand and ardentl)' damned on the other. Its proponents have felt that it 
was the most outstanding advance in years, while those who have not 
subscribed to its tenets are convinced that it represents the ultimate in 
asininity. Both the pros and the cons have shown a propensity' to fall into 
the same error, namely that of thinking that the classification was final. 
Such was not the idea of the conference. Consensus of opinion was that 
whenever clear-cut proof warranted a change there should be no hesitancy 
about making the necessary' modifications. An e.xample of this is shown in 
the case of the Hohokam. Criticism has been forthcoming on a number of 
counts. In some cases the exceptions have been well taken; in others they' 
show merely' a lack of understanding, a failure to read carefully' or even 


“ Gifiord, 1928. 
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attempt, it would seem, to discern the intention of the classification. 
Among the more intelligent criticisms the outstanding are; that the use 
of a numerical system has too definitely fixed a time element for the whole 
province; that it implies a cultural homogeniety in all districts; that too 
great reliance is placed upon pottery; that there is no need for Basket 
Maker I; that the various terms are not sufficiently defined; that the as- 
sumption that all elements in the complex, except agriculture and the idea 
of pottery making, were independent local developments is open to ques- 
tion. 

Not in the sense of a defense of the Pecos Classification, but to make 
clear how those most concerned in its formation interpret it may help in 
understanding its ramifications. In the first place the Basket Maker- 
Pueblo remains are thought to be representative of a single cultural pat- 
tern. The various periods are not regarded as distinct cultures, rather as 
stylistic or developmental sections of that pattern. It is not thought that 
the growth followed a smooth and orderly progression. On the contrary, 
that the advances were intermittent with periods of quiescence during which 
there was little change. It is the material from the intervals when condi- 
tions were static which furnishes the picture for each typical horizon. The 
lines of demarcation between stages are often vague and there is an over- 
lap of characteristics which may tend to be confusing, although such oc- 
currences generally can be explained. 

While the progression of stages infers a certain degree of contempo- 
raneity betweeen sites of the same horizon, it does not necessarily mean 
that they will fall within identical chronological dates. There may have 
been, no doubt frequently was, a difference in the precise years in which 
similar objects were in vogue in different districts. For this reason a simple 
numerical classification, i.e., dates, is not feasible at the present time. Also, 
it should not be e.xpected that in every district each group passed through 
all of the stages. In some sections Pueblo I survived until it was supplanted 
by Pueblo III. In other parts of the province Basket Maker III continued 
until it w'as replaced by Pueblo II. This explains statements in some recent 
publications to the effect that there was no Pueblo I and in others that 
there was no Pueblo II. Similar conditions were pointed out for the Hoho- 
kam where certain stages are missing in some districts. 

Many times the difficulties encountered in determining the horizon of 
a site are to be attributed not so much to shortcomings of the Pecos Classi- 
fication as to the failure of the investigator to properly identify his material. 
The latter can partially be blamed on the classification on the grounds that 
the definitions are not sufficiently detailed. The excavator on the other hand 
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may be at fault for not familiarizing himself with the literature on the 
subject. One reason why the summarized tabulation of the sequence and 
nomenclature was not more specific was due to the fact that those attend- 
ing the first conference recognized immediately the characteristics of the 
stage to which each name apphed. Realization that newcomers in the field 
and those with only a general interest in the subject would not have the 
knowledge necessary to an understanding of the classification led to an 
amplification in a number of articles and reports written subsequent to 
the first and second conferences. These publications cited e.xamples of 
ruins illustrative of the several stages with names of the authors and the 
monographs which described the artifacts found there. The papers do not 
as a rule use the Pecos terminology since the\' antedate its adoption, but 
in every instance the correlation is indicated in the article supplying the 
reference. 

The complaint that the use of a numerical system too definitely fixes 
a chronology has justification, but regardless of what form the designations 
may take the existence of a certain temporal aspect can not be ignored, 
because there was a sequence in the development of components of the 
cultural pattern. That the classification implies a cultural homogeneity in 
all districts is true, and there is no reason why it should not, because in a 
broad sense there was a general similarity. In any pattern resulting from 
home industry there unquestionably will be local variations and regional 
differences. The age of mass production with clothing, implements, house- 
hold utensils, ready-to-erect dwellings, all fabricated along standardized 
lines, had not yet been inflicted upon the country. As a consequence allow- 
ances must be made for deviations from the general pattern. Regional vari- 
ations can be emphasized by using the horizon name in conjunction with 
that of the district, as Basket Maker Ill-Chaco Canyon. Pronounced com- 
plex differences within small restricted districts may be indicated bv the 
addition of the site name in designations, as Pueblo I-La Plata-Red Horse 
Gulch. In this connection it may be said, that while horizon fluctuations 
and period differences in a single region are important, it is just as es- 
sential to point out the variations in the same level over the whole province. 

The most persistent criticism of the Pecos Classification is that concern- 
ing its great dependence upon pottery. Actually much of the censure di- 
rected toward that aspect of the problem may be attributed to ramifications 
for wTich the classification is only partly to blame. The emphasis placed 
upon pottery in both the Pecos and Globe sequences, as well as in the dis- 
cussions at the various conferences, focused attention upon that particular 
element in the cultural pattern. The result has been that many have made 
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a means the end. An opinion frequently heard of late is that Southwestern 
archaeology seems to have become the Elysian fields of the ceramists from 
which any and all who evince the slightest concern about anything but 
potsherds must be purged. This is unfortunate, but it is not without some 
foundation. Much valuable effort is being expended in obtaining informa- 
tion which is of import only insofar as it contributes to the story as a whole, 
and there seems to be an increasing tendency to disregard the latter part 
of the problem. A minute study of all the shades of variation and fractional 
degrees of difference in the pottery of a single site or restricted district 
constitutes a worthwhile contribution in the field of ceramics. Its full 
archaeological significance is lost, though, unless its relation to other com- 
ponents in the complex is made clear. The data should be presented in such 
a way that those who see the Southwest as something more than a mass 
of potsherds can fit the material into its proper niche in the major structure. 
While such a statement should not be necessary, it must be pointed out 
that the work in general calls for wholehearted cooperation and the pre- 
sentation of all the information. The publicly e.xpressed attitude prevailing 
in some quarters that “we don’t give a whoop about outsiders, whether 
professional anthropologists or laymen” is inexcusable. “Rugged individu- 
alism” has no place in Southwestern archaeology. 

Inconsistencies in the results obtained by determining cultural levels 
from the kinds of pottery found at sites are frequently pointed out as an 
illustration of the shortcomings of both the Pecos and Globe classifications. 
Such discrepancies are often solely due to the manner in which the material 
was interpreted. Under the Pecos sequence, where culinary vessel sherds 
occur, identification should not be attempted unless sizeable rim or neck 
fragments are present. It is difficult to determine whether a sherd from the 
bottom of a smooth surfaced pot is Basket Maker III, Pueblo I, or II. 
Yet if it came from the neck or rim portion of the jar there would be no 
dispute. In a number of cases Basket Maker III has been reported on the 
strength of potsherds which, when accompanying elements are taken into 
account, should be identified as Pueblo II. Some village remains have been 
classified as Basket Maker III when there was a large showing of the 
banded neck Pueblo I type of vessel. Similar conditions prevail in the 
painted ware groups. Each cultural level has a number of characteristics 
in pottery and these should be well represented if the identification is to 
be made upon ceramics alone. Too often reliance is placed upon a single 
pottery type. Considering the likelihood of survivals this is a tenuous 
thread upon which to hang conclusions. 

One factor which has complicated the use of pottery tj'pes in determin- 
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ing horizons is the divergent methods of making classifications now in use. 
Some are based on paste quality, others upon design; some make color 
the criterion, others note only the surface. In many cases the form or shape 
is ignored because the studies are confined to potsherds. One student names 
a ware on the strength of his paste analysis, another gives it a different 
title from its style of design, then a third with surface finish as the criterion 
adds still another designation. When this condition is multiplied many 
times over it is no wonder that the ensuing hodge-podge brings dismay. In 
making a classification for pottery, all of its characteristics should be con- 
sidered, but hard and fast rules of systematization can not be laid down for 
its description. .As manufactured in the Southwest, it was too plastic an 
element to conform to rigid specifications. Each household was its own 
producer of ceramics and while the finished product conformed in general 
to the prevailing style there were distinct dissimilarities in minor details. 
This was not only true of the output from different families but of the prod- 
ucts of each individual potter as well. .As a consequence deviations from a 
specific pattern will be the rule rather than the exception. It is possible, 
however, to draw up standards of description which will adequately identify 
a particular vessel or group of vessels. .Any delineation should be based 
upon the fundamental features of paste, surface finish, decoration, and 
form. From the standpoint of paste analysis, both as to content and to 
hardness, the only reliable conclusions are those based on laboratory tests 
such as have been developed by Miss Shephard at the Laboratory of 
.Anthropology at Santa Fe. Classifications made with consideration of the 
four factors named above avoid many subsequent difficulties and reduce 
the total number of groups in the tabulation. Some of the schemes recently 
proposed would, if followed to their logical conclusions, require a separate 
class for every pot made in the area. One feature which should be improved 
is that many of the present classifications not only fail to indicate relation- 
ships and similarities between forms which unquestionably are minor vari- 
ations of a general basic group, but they imply that the differences are 
equal to those existing between totally distinct types. 

.As one who has made considerable use of both potsherds and pottery in 
Southwestern studies, the writer does not by any means deny or belittle 
their value. He is aware, however, that too great reliance can be placed 
upon the evidence which they furnish unless it is substantiated by that 
from other elements. There is no question but what pottery is more sensi- 
tive to change than anything else in the complex. Yet in itself it is not suf- 
ficient to delineate the whole history of Southwestern development any 
more than an outline of the changes in styles of china and crockery can 
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depict the entire course of events in Europe from the time of the Battle 
of Hastings to the fall of the German Empire. 

The criticism of the assumption that the whole Basket Maker-Pueblo 
pattern is indigenous to the Southwest, except for agriculture and the idea 
of pottery making, focuses attention upon some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the entire study. At the time of the first Pecos conference general 
opinion was that the pattern had originated in the San Juan area and 
spread to other regions. There is no question but what much that is typi- 
cally Puebloan did reach its maximum development in the great San Juan 
centers and diffuse from them. On the other hand it still remains to be 
proved that the basic forms of those elements were not introduced from 
the outside. Closely allied with this problem is that of the Hohokam audits 
apparent appearance as a full-blown pattern in the desert domain. The 
belief expressed by those working in that province, that many basic Pueblo 
traits were transmitted to them from the Hohokam and that the former, 
with “barbaric vigor,” improved upon and carried them to perfection, is 
open to considerable question. This is particularly so since many of the 
features are basically quite different. 

One important factor in the problem of indigenous development for 
the uplands pattern lies in the results of dendrochronological studies. 
Whereas thousands of years had been postulated for the unfolding of the 
complex, actual dates now show it to have been an extremely short and 
rapid florescence. Pueblo I dates from approximately 800 to 900 .\.D.; 
Pueblo II, 875 to 950, longer in the peripheral districts. It is possible 
that the true significance is that the tendency to regard cultures as 
the result of a slow and laborious process of advancement has been 
erroneous, and thinking should be modified to the extent that it can com- 
prehend a swift culmination not only for individual elements but for a 
whole complex. Victor Mindeleff asserted over forty years ago that Pueblo 
architecture was the result of a comparatively rapid development and that 
once attained it persisted over a long period of time. Tree-ring data cer- 
tainly prove his contention. Dendrochronological dates are not now avail- 
able for the Hohokam and the general belief is that the pattern represents 
a long interval of development. Since the Pueblo province has been demon- 
strated to be of recent date, those most concerned with the Hohokam judge 
that it must be older than Basket Maker-Pueblo. Considering the evidence 
from the latter, it would seem that in so doing they were falling into the 
same error with respect to speed of culture growth and that their estimates 
for the age of the Hohokam may need to be revised. 

Criticism of the Globe Classification and the general presentation of the 
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Hohokam pattern has not been as pronounced as that against the Basket 
Alaker-Pueblo. Of course there are some who insist that it is all “hokum,” 
but in view of the available evidence, that is beside the point. Lack of 
censure may be attributed to a number of factors. When the sequence was 
formulated the conferees profited by some of the mistakes made at the 
Pecos sessions and thus avoided subsequent controversies over minor 
items. A good example of the benefits accruing from the Pecos discussions 
and subsequent fault finding is to be observed in the Hohokam terminol- 
ogy. It uses names without numbers, although a certain progression is 
recognized and reports frequently use figures for convenience in referring 
to the stages. The major complaint against too marked a dependence upon 
ceramics and too detailed studies of potsherds per se apply to the Hohokam 
in the same degree as they do to the Basket Maker-Pueblo. .A.s a matter 
of fact the Hohokam structure was largely erected from potsherd surveys 
and surface material, and depends to an even greater extent on pottery 
for period determination, than is the case in the northern province. Ex- 
cavations made at several sites have tended to substantiate the distinctions 
made from ceramic characteristics, but much more intensive work with the 
spade is necessary before evidence now available can be considered con- 
clusive. 

There have been numerous proposals in recent months for another con- 
ference of workers for the purpose of clearing up present difficulties with 
nomenclature, classifications, potsherd studies, regional variations, and 
methods of procedure. Many favor a complete repudiation of both the 
Pecos and Globe sequences and the starting from scratch with an entirely 
new terminology. Others are not as drastic and suggest that with a few 
minor changes both would prove reasonably satisfactory to most of those 
working in the field. There are many items more pressing than the question 
of the nomenclature of the major provinces and the developmental stages 
in the two patterns. The writer thinks that the present classifications are 
satisfactory as far as they go and sees no particular need for change at the 
present time; amplification and expansion are essential but complete revi- 
sion is not the paramount issue. 

The nomenclature for the elements in the complex — house forms, im- 
plements, pottery types, pottery forms, decorations, areas, etc. — is still in 
a muddled condition. The naming of pottery types has proved satisfactory 
in a majority of cases. The plan is to employ binomial terms; a geographic 
name followed by a technically descriptive word, as Chaco Black on White, 
Pecos Glaze. The geographic name may be that of the site where the type 
was first encountered or it may be indicative of the locality of highest 
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development. Sometimes this is one and the same, although they are 
frequently different. This explains the numerous examples of discrepancy 
between the type name and the name of the type site. This situation could 
be alleviated if the workers were not in such a rush to christen every new 
potsherd which they find. Definite designations could be withheld, a 
working title would suffice, until the form was established as a type, the 
limits of distribution determined, the center of development noted, and 
the name then be given. A few investigators have followed this plan with 
good results. In this connection it might be advisable for the ceramists to 
circularize brief descriptions of new forms, requesting from other special- 
ists such information as they might have on similar specimens and asking 
if they had been named. This would avoid complications such as now exist 
where the same type bears several names, each man finding it bestowing 
a different one. Names for various shapes of pottery do not follow any 
special plan, except in the Hohokam where a glossary adopted at the 
Globe conference is employed. Hence there is considerable confusion in 
the use of such designations as are current. Some workers rely on Spanish 
words, others use the English, but the names appear indiscriminately in 
the descriptions of a great variety of vessels. The Hohokam glossary would 
not function without some modification in the case of the uplands pattern, 
and thus far no consideration has been given to the problem of making 
adaptations from it. There likewise is need of a glossary of terms for the 
various design elements, as well as for styles and types of decoration, since 
these factors play an important part in regional and horizon studies. 

When other objects in the complex are considered, it is observed that 
there are neither classifications nor names for types. There is no agreement 
on what constitutes a pit house; the term slab house is carelessly employed; 
what a pueblo is has not been clearly defined; and architectural features 
in general are indifferently designated and described. There are no accepted 
names for the different kinds of stone and bone implements. The area 
designations are satisfactory in a geographical sense but fail from the 
viewpoint of indicating phases in the cultural pattern. Much confusion is 
caused and erroneous conceptions are presented by the terms San Juan 
culture. Little Colorado culture, etc., because typical features of each are 
not confined to those areas nor does the material in each constitute a unit. 
The Chaco phase of the San Juan is considered characteristic of the geo- 
graphical subdivision, when as a matter of fact Chaco type remains are 
numerous in the upper Little Colorado and extend over into the Rio 
Grande. The Kayenta ruins are regarded as San Juan, although they are 
distinct from Chaco, but many U-pical Kayenta elements are found in the 
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Little Colorado. The Little Colorado, on the other hand, contains a hetero- 
geneous lot of remains of Chaco, Kayenta, and L'pper Gila derivation as 
well as characteristically local features. For this reason it would seem 
better to restrict the use of such geographical terms entirely to an indica- 
tion of the topographical district, while the archaeological features are 
denoted by the more specific Chaco phase, Pecos phase. In other words 
make the classification one of phases rather than of drainage systems. 
Definite locations could be identified by an additional term such as the 
Bonito aspect of the Chaco phase. 

One of the greatest needs at the present time is a series of comparative 
studies of bone tools, axes, spear and arrowheads, knife blades, scrapers, 
milling stones, and related objects. These studies should not only include 
classifications, but also indicate associations between the various types 
and other elements in the complex. Furthermore, distribution maps show- 
ing the ranges of the various types are essential. This group of artifacts 
should have careful and thorough treatment of the kind hitherto accorded 
mainly to ceramics and in some degree to basketry. Except for a very few 
notable examples, practically no attempt has been made to obtain informa- 
tion from these elements in the material culture. 

Questions frequently asked which cannot be answered as yet concern 
the brachycephalic groups which appeared in the uplands province and 
became the Pueblo peoples. Where they came from and what lines their 
penetration into the area followed still have to be determined. Gladwin 
has attributed the ’‘round-head’’ invasion to Caddoan peoples because 
of resemblances between their skeletal and archaeological material and 
similar remains from certain sites in the southern part of the Pueblo 
province, Because of considerable disagreement as to what Caddoan is 
archaeologically and the supposedly late arrival of the Caddo in the 
Southwest, this suggestion will no doubt provoke much discussion. Perhaps 
the skeletal similarities should more properly be attributed to a develop- 
ment of both Pueblo and southern Plains peoples out of a basic strain of 
brachycephals which drifted south along the cordillera to diffuse in several 
directions. ^Nevertheless their origin is one of the things which needs to 
be determined. 

The question of the two types of pit houses, the Hohokam and the 
Basket Maker-Pueblo, cads for consideration. Kidder and Guernsey ad- 
vanced the theory some years ago that the first Basket Maker houses 
were an outgrowth from the slab-lined storage bins of the Basket Makers. 
In Its earliest known form, however, the house is so specialized and bears 
such a striking rese.mblance to some of the structures in northeastern Asia 
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that the similarities would hardly seem to be the result of mere coincidence. 
On the other hand if Kidder and Guernsey had postulated the above- 
ground structures as being derived from the granaries they would have 
been correct. The writer found this to be the case in southern Colorado^® 
and at a site near Allantown, Arizona, and workers from the Flagstaff, 
Arizona, museum observed such a transition in that districl.°° The affilia- 
tions of the Hohokam houses are not clear. Superficially they do not give 
the impression of being derived from the Basket Maker-Pueblo form, nor 
does the latter suggest that it was influenced by the Hohokam. Both have 
certain features in common, namely pole and plaster superstructures, a 
side entrance passage (present only in Basket Maker III but surviving 
as a ventilator in later horizons), and the floor level below that of the 
surrounding terrain. Some of the Basket IMaker-Pueblo pits were rec- 
tangular with rounded corners, although they more closely approximate 
a square than do the Hohokam. In addition the interior features of the two 
are quite different. Both may have been derived from some basic form and 
have developed along divergent lines before they appeared in the South- 
west. Inasmuch as certain elements of the Hohokam are considered an 
indication that it penetrated into the desert domain from the east, it may 
be that the house form is in some way related to the rectangular earth 
lodges of southwestern Arkansas, Kansas, and Nebraska.®^ That the latter, 
Kansas-Nebraska, are particularly suggestive of something basic in the 
matter of affinities is indicated by the fact that the pottery associated with 
them seems to have been made in the paddle and anvil technique, one of 
the Hohokam traits. Harrington’s pottery was of the coiled variety. On 
the other hand, until the possibilities of showing local developments have 
been exhausted, it would appear somewhat illogical to go so far afield for 
evidence. 

The outlying districts present a number of problems. Among them is 
the question as to whether or not the Northern Periphery should be con- 
sidered as a separate cultural province related to Basket Maker-Pueblo 
rather than an essential part of it. Also, should the remains in northwestern 
Arizona and southern Nevada be grouped into a division to be known as 
the Western Periphery? In the east the limits of the Basket Maker-Pueblo 
should be traced. Some work is being done on this problem but it deserves 
more consideration. Then there are the questions of the so-called Basket 
Maker in the Eastern Periphery and the relationships between the Plains 


■*’ Roberts, 1930, 63. 

Colton and Hargrave, 1933, 73. 

Harrington, 1920, pi. 6, pp. 49, 79; Sterns, 1914, 136. 
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type sites and the pueblo forms. Should the Big Bend cave materials be 
considered as representing a peripheral off-shoot of the Basket Makers or 
a separate pattern with some Basket Maker similarities? The writer is 
inclined to adopt the latter view inasmuch as the main criteria of relation- 
ship are the atlatl and curved club. These implements were probably so 
basic and widespread at one time that per se they have no marked sig- 
nificance in the problem of affinities and pattern identification. Unless 
other characteristic elements are present, the comple.x should not be con- 
sidered Basket Maker merely because it includes the club and atlatl. 
Furthermore, the latter do not necessarily imply any great antiquitv when 
the facts of their late survival in certain districts are recalled. 

One thing frequently mentioned in discussions of Southwestern prob- 
lems, although no one ever seems to do very much about it, is that of 
carrying the investigations across the international border. The Southwest 
must be considered as onl}’ a portion of a large culture area which likewise 
includes northern Mexico. The true e.xplanation of many Basket Maker- 
Pueblo features, unquestionably Hohokam traits as well, will only be 
obtained after much work has been done to the south of their region. 
Numerous sites must be excavated in the same careful technique employed 
in the north in the last few years. Rapid surveys and sporadic sampling 
have produced some information but, as yet, nothing definite enough to 
be relied upon. Present evidence in the material culture indicates that 
after Basket Maker II there was very little, if any, contact between 
Mexico and the Basket Maker-Pueblo province. In Pueblo III some trade 
objects appeared which undoubtedly are of Mexican origin, but there was 
no marked effect on the pattern proper. Whether this was due to the 
presence of the Hohokam and its serving as a buffer or to some other 
reason constitutes one aspect of the problem. 

The Hohokam presents the question of its origin. There is also the 
matter of relationship between this group and the so-called Yuman peoples 
of southern California where certain elements indicate a definite basic 
tie-up. Furthermore, it has been suggested that the Hohokam, southern 
California, Sonora, and possibly lower California, should be grouped into 
one single province comparable to that of the Pueblo area. This considera- 
tion includes more than archaeology and calls for close cooperation wdth 
the ethnologists. Insofar as the Hohokam itself is concerned, the greatest 
need at the present time is additional work in the remains of that pattern. 
When more evidence is amassed various lacunae may disappear and 
troublesome features become simple. What intrigues many of the workers 
is the correlation, both chronologically and culturally, betw'een the Ho- 
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hokam and the Basket Maker-Pueblo. Suggestions that the Basket Makers 
received their cultural stimulus from the Hohokam need considerably more 
support in the form of tangible evidence. It is true that the elements of 
agriculture and pottery must have been transmitted from the south 
through some intermediary, but if they came through the Hohokam it 
would seem that they would more closely parallel that pattern. Certainly 
the pottery does not and the agricultural methods differed. Until more is 
known about the Hohokam, however, and the evidence of contacts more 
convincingly established there should be no rash attempts to compare its 
stages with those of Basket Maker-Pueblo. 

There are many more problems, many ramifications, and numerous 
views on the Southwest which cannot be included in the present article. 
Many of these have been pointed out by Doctor Kidder in the Pecos 
reports, by Doctor Kroeber,^- by the Medallion Papers, the publications 
of the Flagstaff museum, and other institutions. An indication of the task 
confronting the archaeologist is indicated by the e.xamples which have 
been mentioned and it becomes increasingly clear that the field is by no 
means worked out. The efforts of the future will of necessity be more 
detailed than those of the past. When such is the case there is danger that 
students will lose sight of the significance of their work which, as others 
have pointed out before, should be that of preparing the basis for a solution 
of a problem in cultural evolution. 

As a result of recent progress there has been a tendency to overlook 
the work of earlier investigators. This is a mistake, as many important 
facts are recorded in the pages of their reports. A better knowledge of the 
literature is unquestionably required by numerous present day workers. 
One example of a lack of background is shown by occurrences in the last 
few years. On two different occasions there was a great ballyhoo and splash- 
ing of headlines in the press over the discovery of large and vitally im- 
portant ruins or groups of ruins; a third case was explained in a recent 
issue of the American Anthropologist. One of the groups of ruins so 
heralded was presented with ground plans and a fairly complete description 
in 1896. The second was reported in 1874, was discussed at a scientific 
meeting in 1912; an article on investigations in the district was published 
in 1920; mention of it was made again in 1930; then in 1931 it was “dis- 
covered.” In each of these cases professional archaeologists were involved. 
There is need also for better ethnological knowledge on the part of archaeol- 
ogists working in the area, and early Spanish journals should not be 
forgotten; there is much of value to be gained from them. 


“ Kroeber, 1928. 
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On the whole it may be said that investigations in the Southwest have 
been producing good results. Despite the criticism directed towards them, 
both the Pecos and Globe classifications have functioned reasonably well 
when used with discretion and when proper allowances have been made 
for local variations. They have been helpful in keeping a broader view of 
the subject constantly before the investigator. Moreover, they have 
assisted students in other branches of anthropology and interested laymen 
in discerning what the archaeologists are trying to do and what their 
progress has been. 

In conclusion the w'riter may offer one suggestion with respect to what 
appears to be one of the “burning issues,” the Pecos Classification. Since 
the chronological implications of the sequence seem to be the cause of so 
much dissatisfaction and difficulty, a slight revision of the terminology 
may be proposed. Because the terms early and late, as well as numerals, 
inherently imply chronology, they may be omitted. With these factors in 
mind the following nomenclature is offered for consideration. 

Basket Maker: to designate the stage at present indicated by the titles Basket 
Maker II or Classic Basket Maker. This name was given as an optional term in the 
original Pecos list. (Since there is no evidence for an antecedent stage, a designation 
for such a stage is omitted here.) 

^Modified Basket Maker: this would replace Basket Maker III, Late Basket 
Maker, or Post Basket Maker. The designation would have the merit of indicating 
that the level was basically Basket Maker, although somewhat changed in form. 

Developmental Pueblo ■ this term was used by Morris several years prior to 
the first Pecos Conference and is now proposed again to supplant both Pueblo I 
and Pueblo II, incorporating them under the one heading. The complexities caused 
by the absence of one or the other in some sections and the difficulty of horizon 
determinations in others would thus be eliminated. It would indicate that the com- 
plex was in the evolutionary stages leading up to the maximum development. 

(ireat Pueblo: an alternative title for Pueblo III in the original nomenclature, 
may be retained to designate the era which was truly the classic period of the 
Pueblos. 

Regressive Pueblo: replacing the Pueblo IV, this name would denote the period 
in which there was a general recession from the preceding cultural peak. 

Historic Pueblo: another choice proffered by the original tabulation, instead of 
Pueblo V. 

It is not thought that these names would solve the nomenclature 
problem in its entirety, but if they are employed to indicate the cultural 
level of each site, while the actual chronological position is determined by 
dendrochronology, much present confusion can be avoided. Also, certain 
psychological resistance to a more general acceptance of the classification 
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might be lessened. It should be emphasized that these designations apply 
to the complex and not to a single element or series of years. The criteria 
outlined in the Basket Alaker-Pueblo discussion would hold for this 
classification. Even in the case of the original Pecos nomenclature the 
several horizons should only be considered as indicating the cultural level, 
the chronology being established by tree-ring dates as suggested above. 

Just after the completion of this article a paper proposing a method 
for the designation of cultures and their variations was published by the 
Gladwins.=® It suggests a system of roots, stems, branches, and phases. 
Characteristic features of the phases are described in uniform terms which 
avoid such comparatives and prefixes as early, late, pre-, post-, etc. The 
Pecos and Globe nomenclatures for the main sequences, as well as other 
familiar terms, are retained. The authors state that the purpose of their 
plan is to furnish the specialist with a means for making minor distinctions 
in the building up of sequences and at the same time supply those not 
concerned with the minutis of classifications with broader terms. A series 
of charts illustrating the plan in use are presented. These include names 
of present linguistic groups in an effort to fit them into the archaeological 
pattern, which is a hazardous procedure in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, but one which furnishes food for thought. The scheme has consider- 
able merit in its wider aspects and is worthy of careful consideration. In 
some respects it offers solutions to classification problems discussed in 
preceding pages; in others it adds new ones. The writer does not agree 
with the interpretation placed on certain features in the Southwest nor 
some of the groupings in the charts but that is a matter of viewpoint. The 
plan does provide a systematic method of classification and a means for 
presenting the archaeological material in a diagrammatic way. 
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TRIBAL IXITIATION OF BOYS 

IX AXGOLA jSv WILFRID D. HAMBLY 

A X ACCOUXT of initiation rites at Kuchi, X^gongo near Xgalangi, 
and at Cangamba, has recently been published^ At the two first 
places mentioned a mixture of Ovimbundu and Vachokue tribes occurs. 
But Cangamba (20°E, 13°S) is a typical center of Vachokue culture, 
though some of the Babiinda and the Valuchazi tribesmen are present. 

A comparative study of local rites can now be made with the help of 
data from the published articles of independent observers: H. Baumann, - 
F. and W. Jaspert,® A. Schachtzabel,’ C. P. Holdredge,” and P, A. Delille,® 
whose reports will be considered inter se and with my own notes. Personal 
observations made at Cangamba are particularly useful for comparative 
study, since the notes were made several hundred miles from initiation 
centers described by Baumann, Delille, and Holdredge, 

COMPARATIVE STUDY 

The rites reported in The Ovimbundu of Angola are in harmony with 
those observed in many Bantu Xegro tribes, and they are definitely part 
of an aggregation of initiation customs described by De Jonghe^ and L. 
Frobenius,^ while all the ceremonies illustrate the principles laid down 
in A. van Gennep’s analysis of puberty rites.® 

Despite local difference of procedure at Angolan centers, the essentials 
of the rites are the same everywhere. We have to note the basic distinction 
between the circumcised and the uncircumcised, seclusion, harsh treatment, 
instruction in dancing and tribal customs, fabrication of masks and cos- 
tumes, also rigorous exclusion of women and the uninitiated. Yet to this 
absolute isolation of novices H. Baumann records some exceptions.^® 

^ The Ovimbundu of .tn^ola f.VnthropoIojjical Series, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 21, No 2. 19.14), pp, 226-3,1, Plates LXXtTI-LXXXIII. 

Die Mannbarkeitsfeiern bei den Tsokwe (Baessler-.Archiv, \’ol 15, No. 1. 1932). 

® Die Vdlkstamme Mittel-.tnRolas (Stadischen Volker-Museum. Frankfurt am Main, 
p 140. Phites 0, in. 

‘ Angola (Berlin, 1926). pp. 132-34, Plates 8, 13, 24, 48. 

° Circumcision Rites .Vmong the Bajok (.Vmerican .Anthropologist, Vol. 29: 661-69 
1927) 

Besnijdenis bij de .Aluunda’s en .Aluena’s in de Streek ten Zuiden van Belgisch Kongo 
(.Anthropos, Vol. 25 S51-58, 1930). 

’ Les societes secretes au Bas-Congo (Brussels, 1907). 

* Masken und (.eheimbunde .\frikas (Halle, 1898). 

^ Les rites de passage (Paris, 1909). 

” Op. cH , p. 2. 
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The idea of death and rebirth is emphasized, and there is a change of 
name, while a ceremonial introduction to village life at the conclusion of 
the rites is important. Boys circumcised at the same time form an age 
grade whose nature and functions are inadequately known. The phallic 
nature of the ceremony is stressed. Barkcloth is still used for masks at 
places where trade cloth is now in general use. 

Such are the general points of comparison of initiation ceremonies, but 
a more detailed examination of the evidence is instructive. 

Information given to Schachtzabel (pp. 132-34) included the important 
point that novices who reappear in their village at the conclusion of the 
rites are returned spirits of the dead. This is one of the most constant 
concepts of all the rites. On his Plate XXIV showing masks at Kasindi, 
Schachtzabel portrays seven boys in fibre costumes, white fibre collars and 
skirts; also masks of Roman helmet type. These costumes are of the Kuchi 
pattern. 

Schachtzabel’s Plate XLVUI pictures high, conical, spirally-formed 
headdresses which he saw at Savitenga (17°-50'E, 14°-50'S). This mask 
is of exceptional interest because of its wide distribution in eastern Angola. 
The boy on the right in my Plate LXXIX, Figure 1 (Cangamba) is wearing 
such a mask, and the headdress is again shown in Jaspert’s Plate IX, 
Figures 2 and 3; also in Baumann’s Figure 24. H. Baumann states that he 
regards this high conical mask as the oldest form in use, and he notes that 
the design of the mask is applied to stools and other objects. 

A unique mask is pictured by Schachtzabel (plate \TII). This was 
worn by a novice at Katoko (17° E, 15° S). The wings of the mask extend 
for several feet on each side of the wearer’s head, though there is no eleva- 
tion of the mask above the top of the head, and the general form of this 
headdress is that of a large boomerang worn transversely. I believe that 
no other example of this headdress has been reported. 

Turning now from mixed central tribes — Vangangella, Vanyemba, and 
Ovimbundu (with some Vachokue influence) — we consider the Vachokue 
proper, who have as one of their centres Cangamba in southeast .\ngola. 
Another important Vachokue locality is Saurimo in Lunda, and between 
Cangamba and Saurimo is Dilolo, Just over the Belgian border (23° F, 
10° S), a place for which Delille’s description of initiation rites is available. 

The photographs given by Delille show that Dilolo and Cangamba, 
though three hundred miles apart, have the same costumes and rites. The 
medicine-man wearing a fibre suit, a leather apron, a collar of stiff reeds, 
and a helmet of barkcloth (Delille, fig. 2), is exactly like the Uluchazi 
medicine-man who took part in the ceremony at Cangamba (Hambly, 
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plate LXXXI, fig. 2). Furthermore, Delille’s Figure 6 shows boys who are 
wearing short fibre skirts, while they are confined in small wicker cages 
closely resembling those photographed at Cangamba (Hambly, plate 
LXXX, fig. 2). And Delille’s Figure 10, depicting seven novices of various 
statures wearing fibre skirts, is e.xactly like the novices in my Plate LXXX, 
Figure 1, showing initiates within the enclosure at Cangamba. 

F. and W. Jaspert’s Plate IX, Figure i arrests attention since the oval 
mask ascribed to the Vachokue resembles a disused mask that I obtained 
from Dr Ennis of Elende, a centre of Ovimbundu culture near the coast. 
Jaspert’s illustration shows the mark of a cross in a circle on the cheek of 
the mask, and this is a pattern often cicatrized on the cheeks of Ovimbundu 
women at the present day. I think that the occurrence of this mask among 
the \ achokue is an instance of the cultural exchange which has been 
taking place between eastern and western Angola. 

Ihe personal observations of C. P. Holdredge were made near Chiombe 
River in northeast Angola, and later the account was written by Kimball 
Aoung. Holdredge appears to be the only reporter who was a witness of 
the circumcision rite among the Vachokue. The enforced absence of women 
and the imcircumcised, the building of a stockade for segregation of the 
novices, the use of fibre skirts, and all other observances are in agreement 
with data from Cangamba five hundred miles to the south. 

The use of green leaves in \ achokue ceremonies is a point deserving 
further mention. Holdredge saw the novices washed with water and green 
leaves, and he further states that men chewed leaves which thev spat on 
to the backs and bellies of the initiates. The stilt walkers at Cangamba 
carried bunches of leaves, and at the same place a medicine-man was seen 
to use bunches of leaves for washing his patients on several occasions. 
Ecidently this ceremonial use of leaves is frequent and important among 
the Vachokue. 

The statement of Holdredge, that none of the initiation class could be 
released until all had perfected their lessons, further e.xplains why eth- 
nologists have received such different estimates of the length of time which 
novices spend in the enclosure. 

Holdredge mentions change of name and a prohibition against use of 
the former name, which was that of the child who by initiation has become 
a man. My interpreter mentioned that among the Ovimbundu at Elende 
a boy or a girl makes a voluntary change of name about the time of puberty. 
He saia the} take names they like better,” and this present custom may 
be a survival of a practice followed during initiation rites that are now 
decadent or obsolete among the Ovimbundu. 
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When discussing the age of the boys at circumcision, Baumann places 
the lowest limit at six years and the upward limit at twenty years, and he 
states that the higher the social standing the earlier the age of circumcision. 
Baumann further explains that, owing to present economic conditions, 
boys leave the enclosure intermittently in order to follow their usual 
occupations, for work must be done and hut taxes have to be paid. These 
data help to e.xplain the disparity of age among the novices who were 
photographed and the various statements respecting duration of the rites. 

Baumann introduces the subject of the bull-roarer (fig. 13) called 
ndumba-mwela, ‘The lion’s roar,” in the Chokue language. Baumann’s 
experience was similar to my own, for he made many inquiries before 
seeing this instrument in use. Only once was I able to observe a bull-roarer 
in use, and then as a toy in the hands of an Ocimbundu boy of Elende. 

According to Baumann (p. 13) the rite of circumcision is a ceremonial 
death, therefore mothers of the novices are informed that their boys ha\-e 
died. This information should not be confused with my observation that 
parents are informed of the death of a boy, whose bored wooden platter 
is returned from camp as an intimation of the owner’s death. This custom 
at Ngongo is not symbolic of a ceremonial death and rebirth as a man; 
on the contrary the act is an intimation of an actual death. 

Baumann and Holdredge agree in mentioning a special speech fur the 
novices. Probably this ‘‘beschnittenensprache’’ is an archaic dialect, but 
no observer has given precise information on the subject. The phallic 
element mentioned in the rites at Cangamba (Hambly, plate LXXIX, 
fig. 2) is stressed by Baumann (figs. 10, 30, showing a j)hallus of wood), 
Baumann’s Figure 25. showing an oval mask fringed with white hair as 
a beard, is of exactly the same pattern as that worn by a boy at Cangamba. 

The foregoing records of different observers, investigating indepen- 
dently at various centres and at different times, give a fairly complete 
and understandable picture of initiation rites in eastern and east-central 
.\ngola. The accounts agree well inter sc, and they harmonize in ritual and 
belief with the fundamentals of initiation ceremonies in the west and 
southwest of the Belgian Congo, though local differences in ceremonial 
dress and procedure have to be recognized. 

DECLINE OF CEREMONIES 

Initiation rites have undoubtedly declined among the Ovimbundu, 
but it is improbable that they are defunct. Pere R. P. Laagel of the Caconda 
Catholic Mission stated that he had visited a circumcision camp for bovs 
at Caconda in 1928. He reported that boys who revealed the secrets of the 
camp were likely to be poisoned, and that harsh treatment prevailed. 
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Dr M. W. Ennis, who has lived for thirty years at Elende, thinks 
there has been a reinvasion of circumcision rites in that district within the 
past fifteen years. Xgonga, my Ocimbundu interpreter, said that the 
Ovimbundu were taking initiation rites from the \'angangella, a name 
which the Ovimbundu use to designate a number of tribes of east-central 
Angola. This is the region in which the rites were observed at Kuchi and 
Xgongo. 

Probably the explanation is that the Ovimbundu, because of their long 
and intimate contact with Europeans, have almost lost the rites of initia- 
tion. But these ceremonies have been better preserved among the more 
secluded tribes of the east, especially the Vachokue. X'o doubt exists with 
regard to the virility of the rites in east and central Angola, and the 
probability is that initiation ceremonies are gradually penetrating the 
central region occupied by the Ovimbundu. Of the initiation of girls in 
Angola scarcely any information is available, and the rite is one of the 
most important subjects for future research. 

Field ^MfSEi'M of X.^tcr.al History 
Chicago, Illinois 



CENSUS DATA FROAI TWO 
HOPI VILLAGES 


By PEARL BEAGLEHOLE 


T N THE course of field work at the Second Mesa Hopi villages (Arizona) 

in the summer of 1934 I took a census of Mishongnovi and Shipaulovi 
villages^ Analysis of the data appears to throw some light on such topics 
as population and the sex ratio, household composition, variation from the 
pattern of matrilocal residence, types of marriage and their stability, and 
clan development, in these two villages. Much of the data is not conclusive 
since the material was collected at the end of, and incidental to, other 
inquiries. Though some pertinent facts which I did not get are readily 
procurable, a return trip is not immediately in sight, and I offer what data 
I have. The material was obtained from one well informed Shipaulovi 
woman, Irene, a member of the Sun’s-Forehead clan married to a Mishong- 
novi Pumpkin clansman. Though young, she is remarkably cognizant of, 
and sympathetic to, Hopi institutions.- The data are given in tables 
supplemented by such comments as seem necessary, 

POPUL.\TION 

The population figures are shown in Table 1. I did not obtain the 
number of males and females by age groups, which would be impossible 
in any case for the older individuals. I have not used the government 
census material because this, I think, is of more than doubtful accuracy. 
The classification of minors and adults roughly distinguishes persons older 
than the marrying age (18 to 25) from those below it. 


TABLE 1 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

T otal 

Males 

T otal 


A dill Is 

Adults Minors 

Minors 

Males 

Females 

per 100 
Females 

Popu- 

lation 

Shipaulovi 

30 

22 

17 

31 

47 

53 

88 

100 

Mishongnovi 

55 

45 

75 

64 

130 

109 

118 

239 

Both villages 

85 

67 

92 

95 

177 

162 

108.3 

339 


It is clear from the table that, while there is a preponderance of males 
in the two villages taken together, in Shipaulovi alone females outnumber 
males. In the latter village, however, there are nearly twice as many female 

* I have to thank Dr Ernest Beaglehole for much valuable criticism of the manuscript. 
- tVherever it was possible to check on her statements with other Hopi or with my own 
knowledge of the Mishongnovi households, her accuracy was found to be unquestionable. 
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minors as there are male minors and about three-fourths as many female 
adults as male. In IMishongnovi there are about four-fifths as many female 
minors as there are male minors and approximately three-fourths as many 
female adults as male. There is, then, a large preponderance of adult males 
over adult fem.ales in each village. .Although I have no figures on the death 
rate for each sex, I would guess that the death rate for females is higher 
than for m.ales, due possibly to a relatively high maternal mortality. 

HOUSEHOLD COIIPOSITIOX 

I have included in this census the few houses located on the ledge below 
each village. These houses have preserved village identity in terms of the 
two parent villages. Following Kroeber,® I define household as the house 
unit in which a number of people live around a single hearth. Table 2 
shows the number and size of the household in each village. 



T.tBLE 2 

Households Population 

Average pet 

Shipaulovi 

16 

100 

Household 

6.25 

iMishongnovi 

35 

239 

6,83 


The average number of persons per household is considerably above 
that given by Fewkes and Mindeleff-Stephen for the period just prior to 
190U.^ The figure of these investigators was 4.8 for Shipaulovi and 5.4 for 
Mishongnovi. The averages computed for 1934 are still well below 
Kroeber's 1915-16 figure of 7.56 for Zuni.^ 

The wide variation in the numerical composition of households is shown 
in the fcdlowing table. 

T.UBLE 3 

Persons per household 23456789 10 11 

Number of households, .Shipaulovi 111323 3 1 1 — 

Number of households, Mishongnovi 2344 — 494 1 4 

The range in Shipaulovi is from 2 to 10 persons per household; in Mishong- 
novi from 2 to 11. But the interesting point is that whereas out of the 


Zuni Kin and v Ian f.tnthropoloqicai Papers, .American Museum of Natural Historv', 
\’ol IS, Pt 2, 1017), p, 124 

^ Iduoted b\’ Kroeber, op. cil , 123. 

® Jhid , 124. 
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total number of fifty-one households there are 12 containing from 2 to 4 
persons each, at the other end of the scale there are 23 households contain- 
ing from 8 to 11 persons each. While I have no specific data on the subject, 
the household is, in my judgment, a fairly stable unit, excepting only such 
changes necessitated by marriage and the relatively few occasions on 
which young people of both sexes and old men change their residence for 
reasons mainly personal and economic. 

Along with the variation in numerical composition is extreme variation 
in the kinship of the members of the individual households. The data for 
the two villages are given in Table 4. In describing relationships in this 
table, I use the term mother for the oldest married woman in the house- 
hold, or for the senior woman where there is no married couple. Thus 
mother (A/) may, or may not, have children, and she may or may not 
be the senior woman of the household. Father (F) is mother’s mate, 
whether or not he is the biological father of her children. Children {Ch) 
covers married or unmarried sons and daughters of the mother. D is 
daughter; Sis, sister; Bro, brother; H, husband. Columns 1 to 17 include 
all mother’s relatives residing with her in accordance with the rule of a 
matrilocal society. Columns 18 to 24 give father’s relatives residing in the 
household as well as blood and affinal relatives equally of mother and 
father whose residence is not in accordance with the matrilocal rule. 
A cross in the appropriate column indicates the presence in the household 
of one or more persons related to the mother according to the caption at 
the top of the column. It does not necessarily indicate the number of such 
persons in the particular household. 

The table shows, first, that of the 16 households in Shipaulovi no two 
are composed of the same kinship group. The thirty-five households in 
Mishongnovi give 20 different combinations of kin, of which 5 are dupli- 
cated in Shipaulovi. Taken together, the fifty-one households give 31 
distinct groupings of relatives. 

The biological family of mother, father, and children, is the basic unit 
in forty of the fifty-one households. There are two households in Shipaulovi 
(3, 12) and four in Mishongnovi (14, 15, 31, 35) in which the married 
daughter and her family reside with her mother. One household (15) in 
Shipaulovi includes, among other relatives, two married sisters, their 
husbands and families, an arrangement apparently infrequent and, in this 
solitary case, to be terminated soon by the removal of one family to a house 
now under construction. There are in Mishongnovi two households (28, 29) 
in which the married son (with his foreign wife) resides with his mother, 
an arrangement possibly not without precedent in those cases of Hopi- 
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Xavaho intermarriage in the last half century where the couple preferred 
to reside with the husband’s people. 

The tendency today is for the married daughter to remove to a separate 
household as soon as her family is enlarged by two or three children; the 
new house she occupies is either another house in the village belonging to 
her clan, or, more desirably a new one on the ledge below. In one case 
(Mishongnovi. 14) where a couple is residing with the wife's mother and 
father, the junior husband has been in almost constant conflict with his 
mother-in-law, mainly over the miatter of his children’s upbringing. In 
order to escape from his mother-in-law the husband is anxious to move 
his family elsewhere, preferably to a new house on the ledge. For economic 
reasons he is unable to do this. He might move to another house owned 
by his wife’s clan, but either her clan (Butterfly) has no vacant house, or, 
just as likely, his mother-in-law does not wish her daughter to occupv it. 
He tried to resolve the difnculty by moving to a vacant house owned bv 
his own clan, to no avail, however, since his mother-in-law promptlv pad- 
locked her own house and took up residence in her daughter’s new dwelling. 
I know of no other instance of overt conflict beiween a woman and her 
son-in-law resident in one household, though I suspect that in one other 
case ( IMishongnovi, 15;. latent hostility would be quicklv manifest if the 
Son-in-law did not spend much of his time awav from the reservation. 
Lnlike these two sons-in-law, one aged about 45 wiih an eldest child of 
8 years, and the other about 35 with an eldest child of 5 vears, the remain- 
ing four sons-in-law resident with their wives’ mothers are relatively 
young, still well in their twenties, with children not more than 2 years old. 
This means that older husbands with older children either solve or avoid 
actual or potential mother-in-law conflict situations bv living in indepen- 
dent households, dhis is the situation today, and in terms of psychological 
realit} there seems no reason to doubt that this solution would have been 
adopted in former times, given available houses. 

In each village there is one unmated widow at the head of a household. 
The remaining unmated woman at the head of a household is a divorcee. 

The following comments may help further to elucidate the table. 
Daughter’s children, instanced in Column 4, where there is no daughter’s 
husband indicated in the next column (5), are either the children of a 
deceased mother or of an unmarried, unmated mother. One household (16) 
in Shipaulovi embraces the children of the deceased daughter as do five 
households in Mishongnovi (11, 12, 13, 27. 30). In no case has the widowed 
father remained with the children in his wife’s mother’s house. But there 
IS one case (Alishongnovi, 27 ) where, on the death of the mother, the 
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lather ami twu of his three children took up residence with the father’s 
mother, the third and eldest child remained with his maternal grand- 
mother. 

In Shipaulovi there are two unmarried, unmated mothers both living 
with their parents (4, 5 j ; in Mishongnovi there are four, of whom two live 
with their parents, (20, 211 ; one is a mother’s sister’s child in the household 
1 24) and the other a daughter's child (30). These are all quite young 
mothers in their early twenties who will no doubt acquire mates in the 
usual manner. 

In the categories mother's sister’s children (Column 8) and mother’s 
sister’s daughter’s children (Column 9), the mother’s sister is deceased 
in every instance but one (household 15, mentioned above). Similarly, in 
Column 12, mother’s mother’s sister is in both cases deceased. 

The seven cases in Shipaulovi where mother’s brother resides with his 
sister include nine mother’s brothers: one is a widower, one a divorced man, 
one a bachelor, and si.x youths whose own mothers are deceased. The five 
Mishongnovi cases, embracing seven mother’s brothers, include four 
widowers and three youths whose own mothers are deceased. The total 
of twelve cases of this type (16 individuals) in the two villages is out- 
standingly large by comparison with most of the other totals outside the 
biological family. It is a matter of accident that the number of mother’s 
brothers is numerically out of proportion to the number of mother’s sisters 
in that first, only one of the nine youthful mother’s brothers has a youthful 
sister (Shipaulovi, 15), and that second, the number of male adults in the 
two villages is higher than that of female adults. All other mother’s sisters, 
excepting one, are either married and living in separate households, or 
deceased. The five mother’s brothers who are wfidowers account for slightly 
less than one-third of all the widowers now unmated in the two villages. 
Besides the one who is a mother’s brother in household 12, Shipaulovi, 
there is another divorced, unmated male living with relatives, father’s 
father in household 11, Shipaulovi. 

The three mother’s mother’s brothers (Column 14) residing with their 
sister’s daughters are all widowers. The mother’s mother (Column 15) 
living with her daughter is a widow. Mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s 
child (Column 17) is a boy who has until recently lived with his deceased 
mother’s mother; he moved to his mother’s sister’s daughter’s home because 
her husband needed extra help, a not unusual reason for the infrequent 
changes of residence. 

The total number of persons whose place of residence accords with the 
strict matrih)cal rule (Columns 1 to 17; e.xcepling two children, sons 
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married to foreign wives living with the husband’s mothers; Mishongnovi 
households 28, 29) is 320, or 94.3% of the total population of the two 
villages.® The percentages for the two villages are practically equal, 94% 
residing matrilocally in Shipaulovi and 94.5% in Mishongnovi. The 
remaining individuals, 6 in Shipaulovi and 13 in Mishongnovi, are included 
in Columns 18 to 24 of the table (again excepting the two married sons in 
Mishongnovi households 28, 29). By wa}- of e.xplanation of some of these 
apparently anomalous domiciles the following comments are offered. The 
two son’s children (Mishongnovi, 27) might have resided with their 
maternal grandmother as does their older brother but for the fact that the 
paternal grandmother, old, and nearly blind, needed help in the household. 
For the choice of residence by five of the seven mother’s fathers living 
with their daughters I have no explanation other than personal preference, 
possibly combined with an economic reason in some cases, since their 
respective clans (Butterfly, Bear, Water, Sun’s-Forehead) are sufficiently 
strong to provide a home easily for the individuals in question. The same 
e.xplanation must hold for two additional fathers living with their daughters 
who belong to clans which could have sheltered them, though not so easily. 
One of these men stays with his daughter (Shipaulovi, 9) who lives in a 
house owned by his clan. This household includes also the one man, a 
widower, resident with his brother’s daughter (Column 20). The father’s 
father (Column 21) living with his daughter-in-law in Shipaulovi (11) is 
a member of a Mishongnovi clan (Pumpkin) which is not so weak that it 
could not house another person. Two of the father’s sister’s children (22), 
whose mother is deceased, are members of one of the strongest Mishongnovi 
clans (Bluebird) ; the other (23), whose mother also is deceased, is a member 
of the Katsina clan which has nearly died out, the only other member in 
the village being the lad’s maternal uncle in whose wife’s household he 
lives. The female child (Column 25) adopted by a clan brother of her 
mother and his childless wife (Shipaulovi, 8) was one of many children in 
a household of the strong hlishongnovi Bear clan. In practically every 
instance, excepting the boy of the Katsina clan and the two foreign wives, 
totalling 3 out of 19 cases, it would have been possible for these individuals 
to follow the matrilocal rule of residence. Unfortunately, I cannot give 
the reason in most of the cases why the rule was not followed. Nor do I 
know how frequently this variation from the pattern occurred in the past, 
but on the basis, at least, of what little information there is on the dying 


® Of the o6 Hopi residing at the Mission, 29 or S'l 5% reside matrilocally, a figure notably 
lower than that for the two \illages. 
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out and merging of clans, I suspect that there may be precedent for it. 
Neither my informant on these census data nor any other person ever 
expressed any condemnation of these “infractions” of the rule. I note that 
there is one Mishongnovi woman whose daughter lives with her father 
in another village (Shimopovi) ; the only reason given is that the daughter 
prefers to stay with her father. There is no instance of a Hopi wife’s 
residing in the household of her mother-in-law, an arrangement noted by 
Kroeber as not infrequent at Zuni.'' 

M.\RRI.\GE 

The living together of man and woman in one household constitutes 
a Hopi marriage. The Hopi vocabulary does not distinguish a couple 
ritually or legally united from one living together without benefit of 
ceremony. A married couple is described simply as a'mu'm KaDi'/3Di’i’, 
“staying together.” I follow in this context the Hopi definition of marriage. 
Table 5 is an analysis of the fifty-seven marriages in the two villages with 
reference to the nature of the union and the marital status of the mates. 
The caption Hopi means married according to the native ritual. Civil 
designates a couple married according to American civil law. Where neither 
Hopi nor civil occurs, the couple has not been ceremonially united. The 
terms widow, widower, divorcee, and divorce involve in every instance a 
previous Hopi marriage. The term maid is defined below. 

T.4BLE 5 



Hopi 

Hopi 

Hopi 

Civil 

Civil 

Civil 

Wid- 

Wid- 

Wid- 
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ower 

ower 

vorce 



Civil 

Civil 
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with 
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Ship., No. of 











couples 

6 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mish., No. of 











couples 

17 

9 

1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 


23 16 1 4 2 1 6 1 1 2 

The native ritual marriage occurs, in almost every case, while the 
couple is still quite young. From the number and relative ages of their 


' Ibid., 105. 
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children, and from my acquaintance with the individuals themselves, 
I judge that the twenty-three couples who have been married in the Hopi 
way only are all either approaching middle age or are definitely old. This 
means that these twenty-three unions have endured for a long period of 
time. I do not know whether there have been in the past temporary separa- 
tions, and if so, how many, in any of these cases; there is no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that estrangements occurred frequently. Of the sixteen 
couples married both by Hopi rite and by law, six are, in my reckoning, 
either at or nearing middle age; the remaining younger couples are not 
without substantial families (from one to four children) and, since I know 
of no young divorced man or rvoman, I see no reason to expect that these 
Hopi unions based on native ritual marriage will not also remain stable. 

The civil marriages, of course, have been indulged in mainly by the 
more sophisticated of the men and women. The civil marriage is not legally 
binding on the Hopi but I have no data on the effect of the legal tie on the 
relative stability of the union. The four couples married by law only and 
without previous marital status include one young couple who have been 
working off the reservation at intervals and who will probably have a Hopi 
marriage whenever it is convenient, one Christian couple living within 
Mishongnovi village, and the two couples of which the wives are foreigners 
(one Pima, the other Papago). There is a third couple of which the wife 
is a foreigner (Shasta), but my informant stated, perhaps incorrectly, that 
this couple was married in the Hopi way, and I have listed it in that 
categorjn 

The table shows that in two instances widow and widower have been 
married by civil law. This is not often the case, as is seen from the number 
of widows and widowers mated without ceremony. There is a good reason 
for the fact that a person is rarely married twice by Hopi ritual. There 
is only one person in this category in the two villages. Hopi belief is 
that if a woman marries in the Hopi way a man himself previously so 
married, none of the wedding garments is hers to secure the passage of 
her soul to the adults’ afterworld; “she has nothing,” everything belongs 
to the first wife, even though the latter is dead. She remains a maid as far 
as the after-life is concerned and is regarded as a poor unfortunate by her 
tribesmen. A man who marries in the Hopi way a woman who has been 
previously so married, would be punished in the after-life. There is no 
instance of this in either village today. The instance of Hopi marriage 
between widower and maid included a civil marriage as well as the native 
one. In the case of the civil union of divorce with maid, the wife (a Hopi) 
was previously married to, and divorced from, a Kiowa off the reservation, 
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and it is my uncertain impression that this earlier marriage, in some fashion 
not clear, mitigates her situation in the minds of her fellows. Though I 
have not heard it deplored, the fact is, nevertheless, that she has never 
been married in the Hopi way, which normally means that she likewise 
would have nothing when she died. The case of union between widower 
and maid without ceremony is most deplorable from the Hopi viewpoint; 
the wife not only has no wedding robe but the widower in question is her 
stepfather, and it would seem, on the whole, to be an unusual and ill- 
favored union. These three irregular marriages are all in the larger village 
and constitute 7.7% of all Mishongnovi marriages. 

Table 6 shows the number of persons now unattached who have been 
married according to Hopi ritual and the number of bachelors, men well 
on toward middle age who have never married. There is no really old man 


in either village who has 

Widowers 

never been married 

T-4BLE 6 

Divorces Widows 

in the Hopi way. 

Divorcees Bachelors 

Spinsters 

Shipaulovi 7 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Mishongnovi 1 1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

— 

— 

— 



— 

18 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 


There are now sufficient facts and implications to substantiate certain 
conclusions. Of the total of 140 persons who either have been married or 
are bachelors, 128, or 91.4%, have been married according to Hopi ritual. 
Of the remaining 12 individuals two are the bachelors, two are Christians, 
two are young mates with a Hopi wedding ahead of them, two are foreign 
wives, two the husbands of these foreign wives, and the remaining two 
are the maids, who though mated are not married in the Hopi fashion. 
This high percentage of persons married at some time in the Hopi way 
demonstrates the strength even today of the native marriage pattern and 
the ideology behind it. 

There are nine individuals of the 140 under consideration whose “Hopi” 
marriages were broken by divorce, a percentage of 6.4. I cannot calculate 
the divorce rate per one hundred marriages since the unions ended by 
divorce or death involve persons who are now remarried. Data on the 
frequency of divorce among couples married by neither Hopi nor civil 
rites were not obtained in this connection: I doubt w'hether they could be 
accurate in any case. Dr Parsons has coined the expression “brittle 
monogamy” to characterize Zuni and Hopi marriage. On the basis of the 
data presented above and in the light also of what an investigator in- 
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evitably learns, not only of the economic cooperation in the household 
but of the psychological reality of the bond of affection that grows up 
between marriage partners, the term with all its implications hardly seems 
justified or apt for the two villages under consideration. IMonogamy is the 
pattern, certainly, for these Hopi marriages. In theory divorce is an easy 
matter, but if ‘'brittle” refers to that which breaks easily and often, then 
the term may not be correctly applied to marriage in Shipaulovi and 
Mishongnovi. There may possibly be some justification for applying the 
term to the ten marriages last discussed. But insofar as these latter con- 
stitute only 17.5% of the total number of marriages, and insofar, again, 
as it is my feeling that it is not clearly demonstrated by the data that 
these unions do not possess stability, these marriages can hardly be con- 
sidered typically “brittle” Hopi marriages. 

CL-\X CENSUS DAT-\ 

Though I made no special study of clanship in these villages, the census 
material contains certain relevant data which have interest when compared 
with the results of Dr Lowie’s thorough study of these two (and other) 
villages.® In the following table giving the clan census for 1934, I adopt 
the current English translation of the Hopi clan name, though it may not 
always e.xpress the current Hopi usage and even though it is not the most 
accurate translation. I have indicated the clan names which differ, however 
slightly, from those given by Lowie. In those instances where Lowie’s 
information distinguished between the membership of two linked clans 
(e.g., between Chicken-Hawk and Eagle) which are now so completely 
merged that my informant, at least, did not make any distinction, I in- 


T.\BLE 7 

Ce?tsus of Shipaulovi Clans 



Resident in 

Married men, 

Christians, 

Sun’s-Forehead (Lowie, 

Shipaulovi 

Resident Else- 
where 

Resident at 
Mission 

Qalo[9Sj) 

51 

9 

15 

Bear (16) 

17 

— 

1 

Reed 

5 

1 

10 

Pumpkin 

4 

— 

— 

Butterfly 

5 

— 

— 


* Notes on Hopi Clans (.Anthropological Papers, .American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol.30, Pt. 6, 1929), p. 317 3. 


* ■- 
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dicate this as, e.g., Eagle (Lowie, Chicken-Hawk + Eagle). The figure in 
parenthesis after the clan name is the total of the clan membership in 
1916 as given by Lowie. 

Since 1916 three new clans have arisen in Shipaulovi. The information 
obtained on the point, though scanty, may have some bearing on the 
history of Hopi clans. The manner (though not the cause) in which these 
new clans have established themselves, is clear in the case of Pumpkin 
and Butterfly clans: one Mishongnovi woman belonging to each of these 
clans moved to Shipaulovi. The Pumpkin clanswoman, now old, is married 
by Hopi ritual to a Shipaulovi Bear clansman. I do not know whether the 
house she lives in belonged in the first place to the Bear clan or whether 
it is now considered as her own house. The Butterfly clanswoman whose 
husband is a Mishongnovi Eagle clansman lives in a house which belonged 
to the clan (Sun’s-Forehead) of her father who stays with her: again, I 
do not know whether native opinion deems her owner or merely temporary 
occupant. The reason for her having taken up residence in Shipaulovi may 
relate to the size of her own clan (Mishongnovi Butterfly) which possibly 
suffers from a shortage of houses. Since she and her husband are young, 
there is yet time for them to build a new house on a desirable site below 
the village: whether they build on the Mishongnovi or on the Shipaulovi 
side, will finally decide whether Shipaulovi is permanently to have a new 
clan. 

The case of the Reed clan is more puzzling. My informant’s e.xplanation 
is given in full. Not many years since, the Shipaulovi woman now at the 
head of the single Reed clan household broke with the Sun’s-Forehead 
clan of w'hich she was a member and started calling herself and children 
Reed clan people. The Sun’s-Forehead clan (of which my informant is a 
member) was apparently glad of the break for, according to Irene, the 
woman and her family are queer people, to say the least. The Sun’s-Fore- 
head and Reed people do not even “go together” (a mi'mim'a’) now, in the 
sense that linked clans “go together” (as, e.g., in the naming rite), for the 
former will have nothing to do with the latter and possibly the reverse is 
also true. Whatever the whole story may be, my informant was certain 
that the present Reed clan mother is no recent immigrant to Shipaulovi, 
and that she was previously a member of the Sun’s-Forehead clan. The 
fact that a Shipaulovi Sun’s-Forehead clanswoman is married to an 
Oraibi Reed clansman suggests that these clans were not formerly con- 
sidered to be linked clans. Within Shipaulovi there is only this one lineage 
in the Reed clan. My informant, however, designated two Christian 
women who reside at the Mission as Reed clanswomen. One is a middle- 
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aged woman, the other somewhat younger. I did not inquire the nature of 
their relationship to the Reed clan mother or whether they had moved 
from the village prior to the establishment of the Reed clan in Shipaulovi.® 
The Mishongnovi clan census (table 8) shows that the size of the clans 
has remained relatively stable since 1916. The Badger clan has, however, 

T-\BLE 8 

Census of Mishongnovi Clans 



Resident in 

Married, 

Christians, 


M ishongnovi 

Resident 

Elsewhere 

Resident at 
Mission 

Butterfly (26) 

38 

1 

0 

Bear (42) 

31(+1 

Christian) 

3 

1 

Corn (26) 

Bluebird (Lotvie, Tco'cu [22] -f 

26 (4-1 
Christian) 

2 (4-1 in 
totvn) 

0 

Carrying-Strap [10)) 

Eagle (Lowie, Chicken-Hawk [37] 

26 

2 

1 

FEagle [3]) 

21 

4 

0 

Water (Lowie, Cloud [17]) 

19 

3 

0 

Coyote (Lowie, Cedarwood-Fire [22]) 19 

(1 woman, 
in town) 

0 

Pumpkin (Lowie, Squash [13]) 

13 

1 

2 

Parrot (16) 

9 

2 

3 

Snake (Lowie, Lizard [11]) 

9 

1 

0 

Badger (15) 

6 

0 

1 

Katsina (5) 

2 

1 

0 


suffered serious depletion, and its future depends entirely on one young 
girl whose only sister is being raised at the Mission. The Parrot and Katsina 
clans are definitely dying out: there is no longer a -woman in the Katsina 
clan and only two old -svomen without daughters in the Parrot clan. Accord- 
ing to my informant, no new linkage of these clans wdth others more 
flourishing is yet apparent. Five of the clanless individuals in Mishongnovi 
are the children of a foreign mother and a Katsina clansman. Should they 
ever affiliate with any clan it may possibly be with the Katsina clan. 

Apart from the mergings (if my informant is correct) where there were 
formerly but linkages, there is only this to add to Lowie’s data: my in- 

^ Dr Lowie has suggested to me that the Shipaulovi Reed clan may have been 
lineage within the Sun’s-Forehead clan. 


one 
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I’umpkin 

Parrot 

Snake 

Padger 

Kalsina 
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formant stated that the Sun’s-Forehead and Eagle clans are linked, “go 
together;” her statement is borne out insofar as neither Lowie, nor I, 
has record of an intermarriage between these clans. This may be additional 
evidence to Lowie’s that the existence in Shipaulovi in 1916 of only two 
clans was the result of a “secondary reduction in the number of clans, 
the linkage having been extended from a now extinct Shipaulovi Eagle 
clan to the Mishongnovi Eagle clan. I have found it impossible to collect 
any new data on the number of maternal lineages within the individual 
clans: my informant was loath to speak of the dead and I could not get 
genealogies. 

The inierclan and intervillage marriages in Mishongnovi and Shipaulovi 
are given in Table 9. I do not have information on the clan membership 
of the wives from other villages married to Shipaulovi and Mishongnovi 
men. The table substantiates the rule of the exogamy of linked clans. The 
record of intervillage marriages shows the same strong tendencies noted 
by Lowie: a high percentage of intermarriage between Mishongnovi and 
Shipaulovi, and for Shipaulovi, a relatively large number of intermarriages 
with Shimopovi, its parent village on Second Mesa. 

Honolulu 

H.iw.^ii 


“ Ibid., 325 . 



THE SOCIAL DIVISIONS AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE 

WESTERN APACHE By GRENVILLE GOODWIN 

TJ’V WAY of introduction it would be best to explain what peoples are 
included by the term Western Apache. The term is here used to 
designate all those Apache peoples who have lived within the present 
boundaries of the state of Arizona during historic times, with the exception 
of the Chiricahua, Warm Springs, and allied Apache, and a small band of 
Apaches known as the Apaches Mansos, who lived in the vicinity of 
Tucson. The various peoples thus classed together as the Western Apache 
are apparently enough like each other, and different from other Apache 
peoples in certain aspects of their culture, to give reason for placing them 
in a division by themselves.’- 


SOCI.AL DI\ ISIONS 

At the time of the first .\merican occupation of their territory (middle 
of nineteenth century) the six thousand or so people comprising the 
Western Apache were divided into five distinct groups,^ each having its 
own territory. These groups were: (1) White Mountain Apache, (2) Cibecue 
Apache, (3) San Carlos Apache, (4) Southern Tonto Apache, (5) Northern 
Tonto Apache.^ The five groups felt themselves to be quite distinct from 
one another, and hostility between certain of them was not unknown. 
However, among people of the same group there was a fairly close feeling 
of relationship in custom and speech. It was this that held them together 
and not any political unity. 

Each one of the five groups was in turn broken up into bands or semi- 
bands. These bands were not equally distinct nor as strongly formed in 

^ The material upon which this paper is based has been collected during the years 1930- 
193.1 under the auspices of the Eniversity of .Arizona, in a project which entails the study of 
the culture of the Western .Apache now living on the San Carlos and AVhite Mountain Indian 
Reservations, and at various settlements off the reservations in the state of Arizona, near 
Camp A’erde, Payson, etc. 

^ The terms "tribe” or "tribal group” may possibly be more suitable than “group,” but 
the latter is here used until some one term becomes established for designation of these Western 
Apache units. 

’ The reasons for the naming of these five groups in the above manner, as well as for 
naming the bands as they are on the map, is not here e.vplained. The whole subject is fully 
discussed in a manuscript now completed on the social organization of the AA'estern .Apache, 
which will be published shortly. The three westernmost bands of the Northern Tonto .Apache 
intermingled with A^avapai people who shared the region with them. 
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Fig. 1. The distribution of the Western Apache groups, bands, and semi-bands in east- 
central Arizona. (Erratum: For Cibicue read Cibecue ) 
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all groups. The formations among the Southern Tonto cannot really be 
called bands in comparison with those of some of the other groups, and 
are thus termed semi-bands for convenience. Bands and semi-bands again 
each had their own territory and refrained from encroaching on that of 
their neighbors. Though the unity within a band or semi-band was natu- 
rally more intense than that within a whole group, still the people were not 
a political unit, and were mainly held together by common custom and 
clan and blood relationship. 

The next unit below the band was the local group. Every band or 
semi-band was composed of several local groups, each having its own 
territory. The local group was the basic unit upon which the social organ- 
ization and government of the Western Apache was built. Each local 
group had its own chief who led his people and directed it in matters of 
importance, such as war or raiding parties, food gathering expeditions, 
farming projects, and relations with other local groups or foreign tribes. 
Chiefs did not have supreme power, but instead led their people mainly 
by prestige and good example: attributes for which they were chosen as 
leaders. 

Beside the chief there was another leader in the local group: the head 
woman or woman chief, as she was sometimes called. Her function was to 
counsel those about her in the ways of living and especially to organize 
wild-food gathering parties among the women. 

In a local group there were from nine to perhaps thirty houses, and the 
majority of people in these generally belonged to the same clan, though 
some might be blood relatives of other clans, relatives by marriage, or 
even unrelated. This strong clan and blood relationship within the local 
groups was what really made them such closely knit units. 

Within the local group were several family groups, say from three to 
six in number. These family groups were in turn made up of from three 
to eight households. The members of a family group were usually related 
within the limit of second maternal cousin, though a few relatives by 
marriage would be included also. Each was controlled by a head man, who 
directed in almost the same way as a chief, and it was from the various head 
men within a local group that the chief w'as chosen. The family group was 
in reality almost a miniature local group, and naturally acted even more 
in unison. Often it operated as a separate unit in pursuit of economic ends 
for short periods of time, but never permanently. 

Blood relationship among these people was and is a very strong bond, 
involving mutual aid and responsibility. Obligations thus entailed were 
felt to be stronger on the maternal side than on the paternal because of 
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matrilocal residence and the clan system. Blood relatives were considered 
close within the limit of second or third cousin, but beyond this strict 
observance of blood relationship obligations depended more on close 
association between the relatives concerned. 

The clan svstem of the Western Apache ia not so east' to tit into the 
sequence formed by the already described social divisions. Whereas each 
of the groups, bands and semi-bands, local groups, and family groups 
belonged to one area only, the clans formed cross strata of relationships 
which ran through the several groups, bands, etc., joining all together. 
Many of the clans were represented in more than one group. 

Each clan had a name, usually of the place-name type, designating its 
legendary place of origin or first settlement. Children were born into the 
clan of their mother. All members of one clan were considered blood 
relatives and called each other by kinship terms identical with those of 
consanguinity. Marriage between members of the same clan was not 
countenanced, though marriage into the father’s clan was permissible if 
the blood relationship was not too close. Members of the same clan were 
e.vpected to aid each other in time of need, and if it was necessary the 
whole clan might be called together to avenge a wrong done to one of its 
members. However, there was no clan government or law beyond the 
obligations governing the actions of clan relatives to one another. 

There e.xisted a varying interrelation among the clans of all groups, and 
one clan might be related to another clan or several other clans. Between 
members of related clans the same rules of e.xogamy and mutual obligation 
held as between members of the same clan, though to a slightly less degree. 

Within historic times, at least, the Western Apache clan was not 
primarily a territorial unit like the local group, though among certain of 
the bands there was a tendency to localization. The real power of the clan 
lay in its far flung web of interrelational obligations between its members 
in all the Western Apache groups. 

Residence was usually matrilocal though not necessarily so. Generally 
neither boys nor girls married till they had proved themselves fully able 
to perform the tasks of men and women. In marriage proceedings between 
two families, the man’s family first made a present to the girl’s parents, 
and after that there might be mutual feasting and present-giving. When 
these evidences of friendliness and esteem were concluded, the young 
couple set up housekeeping for themselves. From the time of betrothal 
and marriage the obligations among relatives by marriage were strong, 
and there was a definite code for the various classes of affinal relatives 
with which an individual was expected to complv. 
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In former times a man might have more than one wife (usually not 
more than two or three) if he could support them, but in doing this he was 
expected to marry women who were of the same clan as his first wife 
[usually her true sisters, or daughters of her mother’s sister). The same 
rule applied to a widower, and a widow was under obligation to marry 
a clan relative of her deceased husband (usually his true brother, or 
mother’s sister’s son). 

When a man and woman were married, each had his share of the family 
work and providing. What this really amounted to was that the men did 
all the dangerous and very arduous or strenuous tasks (war, hunting, 
heavy digging or lifting, handling unruly livestock, etc.), while the women 
did all those things which did not require a man's strength and endurance 
'yooking and camp work, tanning, harvesting, etc.). Thus, though the 
women had the comm.onplace tasks, their lot kept them more steadily at 
work than did that of the men. 

Children did not take a serious part in the culture of their people till 
they were about six years old. From that time on they were taught by 
their parents or relatives, so that they gradually became familiar with the 
things which they would have to know in later life. When they had reached 
the age of twelve or so, they took an active part in the procuring and 
preparation of foods, and henceforth their serious activities were increased. 

The foregoing is a superficial description of the Western .\pache social 
pattern, and it must be realized that it was merely a pattern, not a stereo- 
typed program that the people followed regardless of all circumstances. 
Also it applies only to the social organization of these peoj)le within historic 
times, and up to the period when the United States Government first 
seriously started to interfere with the original balance of their culture 
(1871-1873), when the centralization of the Western Apache on govern- 
ment reservations was accomplished. 

After the life on the reservations com.menced, the old distinction 
between the groups began to break down, due to the people being thrown 
more closely together. At the present time group distinction plays a minor 
part, though the existence of a sort of rivalry between the descendants of 
different groups is still quite evident. The same is true of the bands and 
semi-bands, though with them the distinctions have lapsed even more. 

The local group is no longer the close knit unit that it once was. The 
chiefs are gone, and their power, in great part, is now in the hands of the 
white agent and his employes. However, the family group still preserves 
a great deal of its old form. A head man directs the family affairs, and 
these head men still exert great influence in their communities. In the past 
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years it has been mainly through them that the people have dealt with the 
agency. 

The clan system also remains partially intact. Thus, though marriage 
between related clans is sometimes allowed, marriage between members 
of the same clan is not. 

Marriage and family life is much the same now as formerly, e.xcept 
that the presents and feasting at the time of a wetlding are not considered 
strictly necessary, a marriage license and legal marriage ceremony are 
required by law, and a man may not have more than one wife. Remarriage 
obligations are still generally in force, as well as those between relatives- 
in-law. However, children do not take the part in the economic life which 
they used to take, because they are in school during several months of the 
year. 

,\t the present time the real economic unit is the family group; the 
groups, bands and semi-bands, and local groups having given way to the 
modern, more sedentary, small farming and ranching communities, which 
are centralized at the seven or eight main farming locations on the San 
Carlos and White Mountain Reservations, and at two or three localities 
off these reservations. 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

To understand the economic life of the Western Apache it is necessary 
to know something of their natural environment. The country which com- 
prised their historical territory can be roughly divided into two areas. 
The first lies in the southern and southwestern part of the territory, and 
is in general lower. It is a country of great open desert valleys, separated 
from each other by abruptly rising mountain ranges. In the valleys grow 
creosote bush, mesquite, yucca, chollas, sahuaro, etc., grading into oaks, 
junipers, and pinons on the lower slopes of the mountains. On the tops 
of the mountains are pines, some conifers, etc. The climate is hot in summer, 
mild in winter. 

The second area is a more uniform upland country, averaging from 
five to seven thousand feet in altitude, and covered with growths of oak, 
juniper, and pinon. It was in this type of country that the people formerly 
lived during the greater part of the year. The mountains are fewer and 
less rugged, but higher in altitude than those in the first area. On them 
are thick stands of pine, conifers, etc. The climate is pleasant in summer, 
but from November to March and sometimes April the weather is fairly 
cold, with snowfalls not infrequent. 

The climate is generally arid in both lower and higher areas. However, 
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there are certain rainy seasons: in the last part of July and during August, 
and again during some of the winter months. The varying altitudes 
throughout both areas gave rise to differences in the character of the 
country and plant and animal life, thus affording a variety of foods. 

The Western .Apache had four sources from which to obtain food: 
wild animals and birds, wild plants, domesticated plants raised on the 
small farms, and livestock and agricultural products which could be taken 
in trade or in raids on neighboring peoples. The last source was the least 
important, as it was easier to obtain food at home. Its main value lay in 
the fact that horses, mules, burros, and cattle could be captured from the 
Mexican settlements in the south, and sheep and goats from the Navajo 
in the north to be butchered and used as food. 

Of meat and plant foods, meat formed roughly about thirty-five to 
forty percent of the whole, plant foods about sixty to sixty-five percent. 
This percentage naturally fluctuated throughout the year according to 
the abundance of game and crops. Of edible game there used to be several 
kinds: bear, deer, antelope, some mountain sheep and elk as well as smaller 
game like rabbits, rats, squirrels, and certain birds. The larger quarry was 
hunted with the bow and arrow; the smaller was snared or shot with 
arrows, mostly by boys. 

Men occupied much of their time in desultory hunting, but there were 
two principal seasons when hunting was given particular attention. These 
were late spring and fall. Late spring was a good time to hunt, coming as 
it did between planting and the first wild food crops of July, when the 
women would have time to care for hides and meat. Fall was even better, 
as meat and hides were prime, and a man could leave his family safely at 
the farms, there being nothing much to do at home. It was in the fall 
that the big hunting parties set out. They were not highly organized 
affairs, but composed only of a few men under the leadership of one of 
the party. Women did not usually accompany them, but instead the men 
butchered and skinned the carcasses, and packed the meat home to the 
women on horseback. This was possible because the hunting parties were 
only gone a few days and never ranged very far from home. 

Of the sixty to sixty-five percent of plant food of the total food con- 
sumed during the year, about thirty-five to forty percent consisted of wild 
plant foods and the remaining twenty to twenty-five percent of domesti- 
cated plant foods. This proportion applied to those who had farms of 
average size. Among those who had no farms the domesticated plant foods 
used were only the few obtained by trade. Thus with the non-farmers 
the percentage of wild plant foods used w-as high, often the full sixty to 
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sixtv-five percent. There were many wild food plants, and during the whole 
growing season (April to Xovemberj one or several plants were always 
available for food. Even in winter there was the mescal which could be 
roasted and eaten. Certain plants were staples: mescal, sahuaro fruit, 
acorns, mesquite beans, fruit of Spanish bayonet, sunflower seeds, fruit 
of prickly pear, pinon nuts, and juniper berries. Of these nine, mescal and 
acorns were the most important. 

In the spring parties set out for the lower country to gather and prepare 
mescal. In July the sahuaro fruit was ripe there and also certain of the 
prickly pears. Late July and .August was the season for gathering acorns, 
summer that for mesquite beans. Later, in early September the Spanish 
bayonet fruit was ripe. When October and November came, the last crops, 
pinon nuts and juniper berries, were harvested. 

As the food was gathered it was either eaten or stored for winter. 
Storage was usually in caves in sealed olla -shaped baskets, or in the 
dwellings of the families themselves. 

Since most of the principal plant foods gre%v at different altitudes, it 
was necessary to keep moving from place to place to harvest them. These 
journeys lasted from ten days to a month, and as many women and girls 
were needed to help, the whole family usually went along. However, the 
men spent the time hunting, as it was not their task to help gather and 
prepare any of the wild plants except mescal. 

.Among the Western .Apache every family did not have a farm. The 
farming opportunities of the area varied and even some families who could 
have did not wish to farm. In the northwestern part of the area many of 
the people did not farm because of their e.xposed position to enemy tribes 
and the resulting danger of living on farming sites. The varying degrees 
in the amount of agricultural activity between the several groups stands 
out best when a comparison is made. Among both bands of the White 
Mountain group and all three bands of the Cibecue group most of the 
local groups farmed. .Among the four bands of the San Carlos group, and 
the second, third, flfth, and sixth semi-bands of the Southern Tonto group 
the majority of local groups had farms. In the Mazat/al band and the 
first and fourth semi-bands of the Southern Tonto group only about half 
the local groups farmed. Of two bands of the Northern Tonto group the 
majority of local groups did not farm, and in the other two there was no 
farming at all. 

Farming, as can be seen, was not necessarily carried on bv all families 
in one group, band (n semi-band, or clan, but it is true that if some of the 
families in a local group farmed then the majority of families of that local 
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group did, usually all at the same site. This does not mean that the farm 
was a local group institution. It pertained essentially to the family. 

Among these people agriculture was not a complex affair. Fields were 
small: about half an acre or so, often less. On them were raised corn, some 
beans, squash, and later wheat, but corn was the main crop and formed 
a staple food. Clearing and tilling fields was done with the digging stick, 
and in seeding, the planting stick was used. Farming sites located in 
country high enough to get sufficient rainfall were not irrigated, but those 
in low country were and the neighbors helped each other in the construction 
of dams and ditches. Preparing the fields and planting took about a month. 
All the members of the family group were expected to help if needed. When 
the corn was about three feet tall, most of the people moved away for the 
summer to harvest the various wild plant foods. In September they 
returned to harvest and store the crops, this again taking about one 
month’s time. Much of the corn was stored in large ground caches for 
future use. 

After harvest part of the population remained at the farms, and part 
moved down to lower country to escape cold weather and to be within 
close raiding distance of enemy settlements. Though away from the farms 
for much of the year, yet these were the places that the people considered 
their real homes. 

The old way of life of the Western .\pache shows that these people had 
a mixture of three modes of living. They hunted large game, but did not 
depend on meat to such a degree that they ever exhausted or drove the 
game from their territory and had to go long distances for it. They farmed 
to some extent, but by no means enough so that they could depend on 
crops for sustenance throughout the year and so remain in one place. 
They made use of wild plant foods and small game, but this was not 
sufficient for them to forego the hunting of big game, though it did allow 
a minority of them to do without agriculture. Thus their existence kept 
them moving about within a limited territory in which they were able to 
practice all three ways of living and follow out their seasonal schedule. 

One point of importance was the method of travel. In spite of accessi- 
bility to the Mexican ranches of Sonora, the horse never became in- 
dispensable in travel, and travel by foot still remained general. The horse 
was used very often as a pack animal. When families had to move on foot 
they packed their belongings on their backs in burden baskets. The 
Western Apache, it must be understood, were never a stock-raising people. 

Though much of the population had semi-permanent homes at their 
farms, they moved too much from one place to another to develop 
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any of the arts that a more sedentary people might have. Their dome- 
shaped, brush-covered dwellings were easily reconstructed and set up in 
a new place when necessary. On account of frequent travel their belongings 
had to be conveniently transportable and thus, though they made some 
pottery, the art was never carried far. They did no textile weaving in 
cotton or wool, but made their clothing and blankets from skins. However, 
there was one real art which they did develop and which fitted perfectly 
to their mode of life. This was basketry; an art carried to perfection among 
them. 

The old type of subsistence has not been given up altogether: even 
today a good many of the more common of the wild plant foods are used, 
mescal and acorns still being staple foods. However, due to lack of game, 
beef is now the principal meat food. In spite of the many changes of recent 
years the most popular type of dwelling is still the old style house. 

Unfortunately the reliable material already published on the Western 
Apache is not abundant. What little there is deals mainly with separated 
aspects of their culture so that it is impossible to get a clear perspective of 
the people as a whole. Therefore it is interesting to look forward to the 
time when a thorough understanding of the Western Apache and their 
position in the Southwest can be made possible not only in relation to the 
other Apache peoples and the Navajo, but to the whole area. 

S.iNT.-i Fe 

New Mexico 



THE CONCEPT OF SUPERNATURAL POWER 
AMONG THE CHIRICAHUA AND 

MESCALERO APACHES' By M. E. OPLER 

A NUMBER of my informants have introduced our discussions con- 
cerning Apache ritual with the statement; “The Apaches are a very 
religious people.” 

These informants know precisely what they mean by “religious.” They 
mean that at every point of his life, the Apache seeks supernatural aid in 
meeting his problems and conducting his affairs. 

“The Apache has help for everything against which he has to contend,” 
is the W’ay one native e.xpressed it with no little pride. And in the days 
that followed this man abundantly justified his statement. 

These supernatural aids to overcome the difficulties and emergencies 
of life take the form of ceremonies. Such ceremonies, though widely differ- 
ent in detail, are markedly similar in pattern. Very nearly all of them 
include preliminary ceremonial smoking, the throwing of pollen to the 
four directions, prayer, and a set of songs. 

No matter what your straits, if you are an Apache, you can be sure 
that there is some ceremony designed to meet the situation. There are 
ceremonies to bring children to the childless; to aid the woman in difficult 
labor; to find lost objects. There is a ceremony conducted when a baby 
is first put into its cradle, another when the child first walks, still another 
when the young girl enters womanhood. Every disease has its curative rite. 
When contact with the white man demonstrated that his antics w’ere 
wholly capricious and unpredictable, an effort was made to control them 
by supernatural agency, and so there e.xists even a ceremony to influence 
the white man. I understand that many an unsuspecting official and army 
officer has unwittingly yielded to its influence. While the United States 
Government was deciding whether or not to execute Geronimo, such a 
ceremony was conducted by the Indians, and my informants remind me 
that Geronimo finally died, unmolested and ripe with years, at Fort Still, 
Oklahoma. 

It is not proposed to describe, in this paper, any of these numerous cere- 
monies. It is the intention, rather, to sketch, in broad outline, the ideolog- 
ical foundations upon w'hich these specific ceremonies rest. The hope is 
that an appreciation of the idea system, of which the various rites and 

* This paper was read at the meeting of the Southwestern Section of the .\merican 
Anthropological .-tssociation which met in May, 193d, at Las Cruces, Xew Mexico. 
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religious activities are, after all, only channelized and concrete expressions, 
will pave the way for a more correct interpretation of the ceremonies them- 
selves. 

The Apaches conceive of a supreme deity, whose native name can be 
roughly translated as Giver-of-Life. Giver-of-Life is an impersonal deity, 
to whom no sex is attributed. Likewise, it is impossible to get a description 
of the appearance or place of abode of this god. As the name implies, Giver- 
of-Life is thought of as the creator, the maker of world and man, and the 
source of all supernatural power. Since the creation Giver-of-Life has had 
little direct contact with mankind. 

Supernatural power, the supreme creation of Giver-of-Life, does reach 
mankind, and, as we shall see, exercises much control over worldly affairs. 
In contrast to supernatural power, Giver-of-Life is remote and nebulous to 
the Apache mind. One might say that this deity has been invoked to lend 
conceptual wholeness to the supernatural world of the Apache, if indeed 
the god’s origin is not to be sought in Spanish or more recent missionary 
influence. 

The power of Giver-of-Life becomes translated into speciflc ceremonies. 
It is these ceremonies which warmly and intimately impinge against Apache 
life. It is these ceremonies which dominate Apache religious thinking. 
Giver-of-Life may be mentioned in the opening prayer of a rite. There- 
after, however, the attention shifts to the specific power whose aid the 
ceremony is attempting to win. 

-Again, children who have had, of course, no power offered them, and 
who therefore have nothing to “live by” and no one to “talk to them,” 
as the native phrases go, are sometimes taught by their parents to pray, at 
least in their hearts, to Giver-of-Life in gratitude for their lives, their 
creature comforts, and the natural beauties around them. -An adult who 
has not accepted or who has not been offered a ceremony may likewdse 
direct his prayers and thanks to Giver-of-Life- 

-As has been pointed out, the power of Giver-of-Life does not immedi- 
ately spend itself in the government of human affairs, nor does Giver-of- 
Life act as a directing genius over supernatural powder. 

Power is thought of as a mighty force that pervades the universe. 
Some of it filters through to the hands of man. But to become manifest to 
man, power must approach him through the medium of certain agencies 
and channels, must “work through” something. The most conspicuous of 
these agencies are certain natural phenomena such as the lightning or sun, 
and a number of animals, principally the bear, snake, owl, and coyote. I 
have mentioned some of the more common media through w'hich power is 
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obtained, but actually there are scores of possibilities. I have obtained 
descriptions of rites which were secured to man through the mediation of 
many plants, animals, and natural objects other than those which have 
been named here. In fact nothing is barred a priori from being a conductor 
of supernatural power, though the tendency to expect transmission through 
traditional and well-known channels is strong. 

One point which should be emphasized is that every Apache, man or 
woman, is a potential recipient of supernatural power. Theoretically, at 
least, no one knows in advance what power may be offered to him or when 
it may be offered. Then one day a person may have "something speak to 
him.” It may be in a dream; it may be when he is alone in his camp; it 
may be when he is with a crowd of his fellows. The words or the vision 
are for him alone. Others, though present, will not see or hear them. 

Now follows a very novel and enlightening episode. Perhaps Bear is 
appearing to a man with its offer of power to cure “bear sickness,” a malady 
marked by deformity and occurring when an individual is frightened or at- 
tacked by a bear, or has unknowingly crossed a bear’s tracks, touched 
bear fur, or invaded a bear’s den. 

Bear informs the man selected that he has watched him closely and has 
decided that he is the proper person through whom to work and do much 
good. The listener is careful not to appear too eager for the power. He re- 
minds Bear that there are many other people nearby and modestly suggests 
that some of them must be more suitable than he. 

To this argument the power returns a soothing reply. No one will do 
but the man selected. He has been especially singled out from among all 
his fellows. The power will give him and his family long life, will provide 
him with the means of doing good so long as he lives. 

An Apache may accept or reject the power thus offered. If he accepts 
he is given directions for conducting a ceremony; he is instructed in the 
songs, the prayers, the four ceremonial gifts he must ask in return for his 
services, and the taboos, if any, which he must observe himself and impose 
on the one for whom he is working. 

At a later date this same Apache may be approached by another and 
different power, and he may accept this second ceremony too. I have 
recorded five different ceremonies for one man now living, and several for 
a number of other individuals. Thus it is that an Apache becomes “loaded 
up with powers,” as one informant put it. 

It is not necessary for a man who has a power to inform others of it. 
Very often none but a man’s own family will know of his ceremony, and 
this ceremony will be used in behalf of the family only. “A man’s power is 
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not public property. A man with power is not a public man,” I have been 
told. When, however, an individual has consented to conduct his rite in 
the interests of those outside his family, and with conspicuous success, his 
services may thereafter be in great demand. 

As the mode of transmission would suggest, there is no one version of 
bear ceremony, lightning ceremony, etc. There may be several individuals, 
as is now the case with many of these rites, who have the right to conduct 
ceremonies which bear the same name and have the same purpose; yet 
these ceremonies will all differ in songs and ritual detail. There are on the 
Mescalero Reservation today several men who have the important right of 
painting masked dancers. The purpose for which they perform their task 
is the same, but their songs, designs, and procedure differ considerably. 

It must not be thought that because traffic with a supernatural power 
is a personal matter, dependent upon the individual’s own account, the 
native will consciously claim for himself experiences never really attained. 
One of the most poignant beliefs is that performance of a ceremony to 
which one has not the supernatural right proves fatal to the simulator and 
most unfortunate for his family. My informants would not even sing a 
ceremonial song which was not their own without an elaborate explanation 
in prayer to the power, pointing out that the song was not being sung 
ceremonially but just for illustrative purposes to accommodate a friend. 

In order to practise a ceremony it is not necessary to obtain the rite 
at first hand from the power. A ceremony can be transmitted from one 
person to another, usually from an elder to one of the younger people, in 
order that it be carried on to the next generation. But the transfer must be 
in accordance with the wishes of the power. Not long ago a middle-aged man 
dreamed of the masked dancers of a very old painter of the g%'he‘, as the 
masked dancers are called. He took this as a sign that he was destined to 
carry on this rite and so approached the old man. The old man at once began 
instructing him in the prayers and songs. The younger man learned them 
with ease within four days, and this is the accepted test of whether or not 
the power is willing to “work through” one. Later the old man prayed and 
sang to his power, asking whether it was the wish of the power to use the 
novice as its instrument. He received an affirmative reply, and now the two 
conduct the rite jointly. More and more the major part of the w'ork is done 
by the younger man. The older man may discontinue his activities alto- 
gether soon and retire, so to speak. If he continues assisting until his death, 
the younger man will perform the ceremony alone thereafter. The me- 
chanics of this particular transfer are typical of those which occur in the 
transference of all other ceremonies. 
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It is held desirable to bequeath ceremonies to someone in the family. 
Wherever possible the ceremony passes from parent to child or from grand- 
parent to grandchild. When the ceremony is transferred to a member of 
the family, very often no payment is required beyond the ceremonial pres- 
ents which must always be offered to the power; but when the ceremony 
is taught to one outside the family circle, a fee always is exacted by the 
teacher in addition, 

I have purposely refrained from giving the word for supernatural 
power, because there is no one Apache term for it. Supernatural power is 
neither necessarily beneficial nor harmful. Its potential nature is dual. It 
may be one or the other. All that is certain is that power is wonderful, 
capable of accomplishing extraordinary things. The Apaches account for 
death, disease, and disaster when power is manipulated by malevolent 
persons or when power itself seeks to do harm. Such harmful supernatural 
power and the individuals who direct it or lend themselves to it are called 
’en’tj"; beneficial supernatural power and those who carry on its cere- 
monies are called dh'j . 

It would exceed the limits of this brief outline to discuss the many 
interesting aspects of this duality. I will confine my remarks to one point, 
the psychological implications of which have rather fascinated me. 

It is believed that if you practise a ceremony with unusual success for 
many years, in the end your power will demand that you sacrifice to it 
one of your near relatives or you yourself must die. If you consent to the 
sacrifice, the relative will soon afterwards fall in battle or will become the 
victim of some inconspicuous accident. The death seems natural; actually 
you have permitted the man to die in your stead. 

So strong is this belief that many .Ypaches live in decided fear of rela- 
tives who practise cures consistently. I know a man who is mortally afraid 
of his own father’s power. 

The social and economic system of the Apaches has the family as its 
nucleus. It is important that there be no open dissention or hatred between 
members to strain the unity of the familial structure. Yet the .\pache, like 
many others, does not always have equal admiration for everyone in his 
family. I wonder, then, whether we may not look at the fear of a close 
relative’s power as a mechanism by which .Apache society permits an honest 
dislike, which would be ruinous if expressed in social terms, to be expressed 
in terms of the supernatural. 

It will be noted that the picture here given of .Apache religion departs 
considerably from the traditional norm. It has been the practice of travel- 
lers and Indian fighters to talk of .Apache ceremonial life in terms of “medi- 
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cine-men." These were supposed to be a few individuals set off from their 
fellows by their esoteric ritual practices and wielding a power in tribal af- 
fairs out of all proportion to their numbers. 

I think that we shall have to abandon the use of the word ‘‘medicine- 
man” or acknowledge that the Apaches are a nation of medicine-men. I 
have worked among three Apache tribes, and I have found scarcely a 
person of middle age who is not the custodian of some ceremony and the 
recipient of some supernatural power. Each individual plays his part in 
the great economy of ritual. One has the songs which must be sung when 
the war shield and spear are made. Another can raise a dust storm and save 
his people from detection by the enemy. Another can cure the loathsome 
sores that attack the face when “snake sickness” is contracted. Each has 
his feeling of imiportance. Each is buoyed up by the knowledge that “he 
who speaks to him” will guide, advise, and protect him. 

UXIVESSIIY OF ChIC.AGO 

Chic.ago, Illixois 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL 

CULTURE OF THE TUPI PEOPLES By S. KLIMEK AND W. MILKE 

I 

T he object of this work is a structural analysis of the material 
culture of the Tupi tribes in South America, and finally a culture 
history of this family of peoples. The tabular compilations, which Alfred 
Metraux added to his book La civilisation niatcrielle des tribus T upi-Guarani 
(Paris, 1928), have furnished us the material for this research.^ Metraux 
is a student of E. Nordenskiold. His work bears all the characteristic marks 
of the Swedish school: an imimense industry, an e.xtensive reading; on the 
other hand, a not always fortunate typology, and not infrequently care- 
lessness difficult to understand.- In spite of this, it stands almost unique 
in ethnographical literature because it registers tubularly the presence and 
the absence of a large number of culture elements for a large group of 
peoples. Only by reason of its existence was it possible for us to produce 
an exact method for use in culture historical problems. 

2. Ethnology directed to historical problems has set as its aim the 
recognition of the past through the present and the explanation of the 
present through the past. In order to satisfy this high aim, it must, first 
of all, bring order into the endless ethnographical material. First it attempts 
to comprehend the grouping of peoples through the criteria of form and 
quantity, and then the grouping of the cultural elements through the 
criterionof distribution. The criterionof form and that of quantity are pecul- 
iar not only to historical but to all inductive sciences: the criterion of dis- 
tribution was introduced into ethnological work by Frobenius, but above 

* Metraux, pp. 29.>-.500; p. 56. 

* .Attention should be drawn to a few cases The statements in the table repeatedly differ 
from those of the text; e.g., according to the table (p. 295) fishing with poison is present among 
the Guarax-u; according to the text (p. 92) it is absent The same holds true concerning 
fishing by damming the streams, .\ccording to the table (p. 299) the Tupinamba lack the 
bow-net, but according to page 92 it is used by them. The harsioon, according to p. ,100, is 
present among the Yuruna and Chipaya; according to p. 92 it is absent there. The spear- 
thrower is represented doubly in the large table; accordin.g to one statement it appears only 
among the Omagua, but according to the other also among the .\ueto. This latter statement 
coincides with that in the text (p 79); therefore we held it as authoritative. Compare further 
Maloka (pp. 295: 56), pile-work (pp. 295; 56), Engobe (pp. 295. 246), blow-gun (pp. 19S: 79), 
pipe (pp. 298: 305). Since it was not possible for us to decide which is the correct and which 
the false statement, we have followed the table throughout. The trident is represented twice 
in the table with identical statements. Obviously, this is a simple mistake It would be de- 
sirable if Aletraux were to remedy this defect in the second edition of his valuable book. 
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all by the works of Graebner. Unfortunately, in Graebner’s “Methode der 
Ethnologie’’ it is not specified in a desirable manner. Above all, it is not 
separated from the criterion of quantity. 

The comparison of peoples, in order to recognize their relationship, has 
meaning only when it e.xtends to a large number of traits, and possibly to 
the entire culture-inventory. In this sense the criterion of quantity should 
be specified: it has almost nothing to do with the assumption of historical 
relations. If two peoples are to be considered similar when they correspond 
in a large number of traits positively and negatively, then two culture 
elements are to be considered as diffused in the same way when they appear 
among the same peoples and also are lacking among them. 

But when somewhat more e.xtensive material is available then the 
purely technical question arises as to how these criteria are to be applied. 
It is almost impossible, in the comparison of peoples, to take into account 
simultaneously some hundreds of traits and, in the comparison of the 
culture elements, to comprehend their presence and absence among a 
hundred peoples. For the comparison of culture elements, the so-called 
cartographic method has been used up to the present. Whether or not two 
culture elements were similarly diffused was decided by observation of the 
distribution charts. Moreover, these charts were, for the most part, very 
defectively made. They showed, above all, only the presence but not the 
absence of an element. Where nothing was entered, it remained question- 
able whether the element was missing or only sufficient data. The charts 
of G. Tessman alone make a laudable exception in this regard. But even 
the best chart is an insufficient basis for ethnological work, especially be- 
cause it does not show to us the distribution of elements among the 
ethnographical units, tribes and peoples, but only among ethnographically 
indifferent areas. If the cartographic procedure can be thus regarded only 
as a highly inadequate expedient of trait comparison, then, up to now 
no technical procedure whatever has been known. At first the starting 
point was from a small number of traits that could be easily surveyed. 
Such an inadmissible method naturally must have produced questionable 
results. 

.\s the only way of getting out of these difficulties, we believe that the 
statistical method should be considered. This was introduced into ethnology 
in the year 1911 by J. CzekanowskF but up to the present it has not found 
a wide adoption. Like Czekanowski, we have applied the association co- 
efficient Q in this work. 

’ Czekanowski, Objecti\e Kriterien in der Ethnologie 
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If, for instance, we want to establish the degree of similarity between 
pile work and mud masonry in regard to their diffusion among Tupi 
peoples, we must first of all take into account the presence and the absence 
of these elements. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 17 

Pile work 

Mud masonr>' — + + + + — + — — — — — + — — — — 

In the vertical column both of the compared elements appear; in the 
horizontal column seventeen tribes of the Tupi group. We have now to 
establish; (a) how frequently pile w'ork and mud masonry appear together, 
(b) how often mud masonry appears alone, (c) how often pile works appear 
alone, (d) how often both elements are absent. The four numbers obtained 
are arranged in the following manner: 

Pile work 

Mud masonry + a | 6 

— c \ d 

In our case the following number group results; 

Pile work 



-r 

i 

- 

Mud masonry + 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

10 


From these numbers, we can calculate the association coefficient Q, e.g., 
by Yule’s formula: 

^ {ad -be) 

(ad+bc) 


< 3 .= 


(10-5) 

(10+5) 


— = +0.33. 
15 


The computed coefficient fluctuates betw'een +1.0 and —1.0. An absolute 
identity is indicated by+1.0; — 1.0 is an absolute difference. Zero indicates 
that there exists neither a tendency toward similarity nor one of dis- 
similarity. The greater the positive coefficient, the greater the similarity. 
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But we have also the following: 


Bororo spindle 

I ^ i - 


Pipe 4- I 1 ! 3 


13 


Thus Yule’s formula gives: 


03 = 


13-0 


13+0 


+ 1.0 


Since both elements appear three times separately, we cannot consider this 
coefficient as an adequate e.xpression of actual conditions. Therefore it is 
recommended, in those cases where one of the four numbers is equal to 
zero, not to apply Yule's formula, but that of Pearson, as follows: 

T , _ _ ^ ad —he 

l’h; = 3in — O', wherein t/= - ■ ' ~ ~ - - ■■ 

- ' 3 'aA-b}(aA-c]''i-rh)ld+c') 


In the case mentioned above, the following values result: 



In the logarithmic tables we find that sin 40° 40' = 0.65. Thus the coef- 
ficient is -+-0.65. 

Coefficients Qe can then be regarded as a much closer approach to 
reality, although their calculation is a little more complicated than Q;. 

Just as the similarity of distribution of two traits can be determined 
with the help of the stated formulae, so also can that of the whole cultures 
ot two peoples. Here we count (a) the traits that are common to both 
peoples, (b) those pertaining to only one, fc) those confined to the other; 
finally (d) those traits that are lacking among both peoples, but which 
appear within the district investigated. The use of these four numbers 
follows the method just described. 

In order to comprehend the grouping of the traits representing whole 
cultures, we must compare each people with the other trait by trait. If 
we have, let us say, four peoples, Tupinamba, Guarani, Caingua, and 
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Chiriguano, who are characterized by 146 culture elements, we obtain, 
after calculation of Qe, the following tabular arrangement. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Tupinamba 

+ 1.0 

+0.86 

-+-0.41 

-0.18 

2 Guarani 

+0.86 

+ 1.0 

+0.63 

+0.15 

3 Caingua 

-1-0.41 

+0.63 

+ 1.0 

+0.50 

4 Chiriguano 

-0.18 

+0.15 

+0.50 

+ 1.0 


This table shows us that Tupinamba and Guarani are very closely 
connected. The Caingua join them with a somewhat smaller coefi&cient. 
The Chiriguano are, however, isolated. They show greatest relationship 
with the Caingua. We can make these conditions still more evident by a 
graphical representation introduced by J. Czekanowski.'* We take the same 
coordinate-net as in the table and evaluate the coefficients in such a man- 
ner that we represent the values from -fl.O to +0.80 by black squares; 
those from +0.79 to +0.60 by squares with two strong black lines; those 
from +0.59 to +0.40 by squares with a thin line. Values from +0.39 to 
0.0 and the negative values remain without a graphical equivalent. In our 
case, we obtain the following diagram (fig. 1). The close relationship of 


Tuphamia. 1 
Guarani I 


Cainpua 3 
Chiripuano ^ 



Fig. 1. Graphic representation of the coefficients of association (Qi) between four tribes. 

Tupinamba and Guarani and on the other hand the isolation of Chiriguano 
are expressed in it with exceptional sharpness. 

Reference must be made to a noteworthy peculiarity of both Yule’s and 
Pearson’s coefficients. When we compare only two peoples with each other, 
we can establish which elements appear among both and which are peculiar 
only to one or the other people. It is, however, impossible to procure any 
elements which are lacking in both without lapsing into absolute arbitrari- 

* Czekanowski, Zur Differentialdiagnose der Xeandertalgruppe. 
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ness. The coefficient becomes then constantly negative. This can be con- 
sidered as the analytical e.xpression of the fact that the comparison of two 
isolated groups, without the presence of a tertium comparationis, does not 
lead to any result. 

If we have distinguished on the one side groups of peoples and on the 
other groups of traits, we must place both of these groupings in relation 
to one another. 

Only then can we explain our groupings historically. Culturally, very 
similar peoples will have stood, in general, in a historical relation to each 
other. On the other hand, one can assume from the uniformly distributed 
traits that their distribution has been determined by like factors. That 
means however, in the majority of cases, that the elements of a trait group 
must have spread together. The next task consists in determining the 
chronological sequence of various trait groups. According to our view, the 
various criteria of stratification can give here only indications and proba- 
bilities. A certain chronology is, however, possible only with the help of 
archaeology. We must then place our groups in relation to those of the 
neighboring territories. As to relations with distant areas, without doubt 
a prominent role falls to the continuity-criterion. It is clear that here again 
the help of archaeology is indispensable. 

II 

■1. From the large number of Tupi peoples, Metraux has selected seven- 
teen most representative and best known. These are in the order chosen 
by him; Tupinamba, Guarani, Caingua, Chiriguano, Guarayu, Yuruna, 
Chipaya, .\rarandeuara, Tembe, Tapirape, .\ueto, Apiaca, Munduruku, 
Mauhe, Parintintin, Omagua, and Oyampi. Of these seventeen tribes, he 
notes in a large chart the presence and absence of 146 culture elements. 
Since, among these as mentioned above, spear-thrower and trident are 
doubly represented, only 144 remain. We have added two more elements — 
square house and men’s house — from the table in the text (p. 59), so that 
again there are altogether 146 elements. 

Our first task consists in establishing the degree of similarity beween 
the seventeen Tupi tribes on the basis of these 146 elements. The calculation 
gives, on the basis of Pearson’s formula, the following Table 1 and, as its 
graphical presentation, the diagram. Figure 2. 

The first conspicuous result is the isolation of Chiriguano, in opposition 
to W'hom all other Tupi peoples form a closed group. The Chiriguano have 
either negative or very slight positive coefficients with other tribes, while 
elsewhere in the table there appear only positive coefficients, mostly of 
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considerable size. The gradation of positive coefficients allows us to under- 
take a further subdivision within the large group. The Caingua and 
Guarayu are relatively most closely related to the Chiriguano; otherwise 
both are comparatively isolated, although in a much smaller measure than 
Chiriguano. Then the Guarani and Tupinamba (group B) form a closed 
group. A large group (.A.) follows that includes not less than ten of our 
seventeen Tupi peoples. The center of this group (sub-group A-z) comprises 
Yuruna, Chipaya, Mauhe, Apiaca, Parintintin, and Tapirape. To them are 
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Fig. 2. Oraphic representation of the coemcients of association ((tj) lietwcen Tupi tribes. 


joined on the one side the Tembe, .Ararandeuara and Oyampi (sub-group 
Ai) and on the other, the Munduruku (.A.d. Outside of group .A, yet not 
without a certain affinity to it. are the Aueto. .Again, the Omagua are 
strongly isolated; they approach most closely the upper part of group .A. 
As a general result of the diagram we can establish an extensive cultural 
equation of all Tupi peoples with the exception of Chiriguano alone. This 
fact was already emphasized by Xordenskiwld and Alelraux. 

If we want to learn more fully which peo[)les within the Tupi family 
occupy a central and which a marginal position, the accompanying dia- 
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gram yields information (fig. 3). It is arranged in such manner that in the 
vertical columns are noted the six largest positive coefficients. Thus each 
vertical column shows us to what other tribes a people has relatively the 
greatest similarity; the horizontal, on the other hand, shows for what other 
tribes this people is among the most similar. As we see, all these tribes 
which have a great number of entries in their horizontal columns belong to 
the group A. 
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Fig. 3. Graphic representation of the six highest coefficients of association (Qe) between 
Tupi tribes. 

The grouping presented is in full conformity with the geographical 
distribution of the Tupi peoples, as the accompanying map shows (fig. 4). 
The southern basin of the Amazon is occupied by the peoples of group A 2 . 
Scattered among them appear the Munduruku (A3). On both sides of the 
mouth of the Amazon we find tribes of the group Ai. The Tupinamba of 
the Brazilian coast and the Guarani of the Parana region are united in 
group B. The Caingua,^ Guarayu, and Chiriguano are also mostly isolated 
like the Aueto and the Omagua. 

® The Caingua appear on the charts of P. W. Schmidt, tV. Krickeberg, and .4. M^traux 
marked in quite different places. It would be welcome if competent authors were to agree on 
that point some day. 
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2. We have now to consider the question: what is the reason for just 
such a grouping of tribes? To answer this question we must investigate the 
grouping of the elements according to their distribution among Tupi 
peoples.® The result of the calculation of culture elements with the help of 
Pearson’s formula appeals in the accompanying diagram (fig. 5). 



Fig. 4. Distribution of the more important Tupi tribes, (.\fter A. Mftraux, W. Kricke- 
berg, and \V. Schmidt.) 


1. Tupinamba 

2. Guarani 

3. Caingua 

4. Chiriguano 

5. Guarayu 

6. Yuruna 

7. Chipaya 

8. .Ararandeuara 

9. Tembe 

10. Tapirape 


11. Aueto 

12. .\piaca 

13. Munduruku 

14. Mauha 

15. Parintintin 

16. Omagua 

17. Oyampi 

18. Emerillon 

19. Cocama 


20. Pauserna 

21. Carlo 

22. Tupi 

23. Tamoya 

24. Tupiniquin 

25. Tupina 

26. Amoipira 

27. Potiguara 

28. Kamayura 


« We have enumerated the elements on the basis of their order in Metraux’s table, to 
which we add square house (147) and men’s house (148). The following elements have an 
identical distribution (in the diagram sometimes only the first appears): 51 and 27; 109, 102, 
66; 64 and 94; 23 and 49; 87, 88, 86, 85, 78, 75, 74, 73, 71, 70, 62, 60; 59, 68, 98; 12, 58; 108, 
100, 99; 20; 91, 166, 139; 77, 79. 
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Fig. S. Graphic representation of the coeffidenta of association (Q.) between the distribution of elements. 
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This diagram proves that we have to do with diSerent trait groups. 
On the other hand, the prevalence of positive coefficients is another indica- 
tion of extensive agreement in the cultural possessions of the Tupi peoples. 
Let us follow the various trait groups in order. A small group (I) at the 
upper left of the diagram consists, among other things, of fire-drill, dagger, 
and Arara methods of affixing feathers to arrows; thereon joins a large 
group (II) to which belong penis sheath, feathering of east Brazilian type, 
bow with convex-plain cross-section, digging stick, smoking grate, fire 
implement with incision, dug-out canoe, bitter manioc, manioc basket, 
manioc-grater, punt poles, skin canoe, earplug, and Pan-pipe. Two other 
smaller groups follow. The first (III) contains square houses, fish poison- 
ing, tattooing, and Urupe; the second (IV) contains, among other things, 
feather cap and feather coat. 

A sharply defined group (V) is formed among other things, of nose-pierc- 
ing, feather fans, head deformation, signal drums of wood, secondary 
burial in urns, wickerwork of Ucayali txqje. The next group (VI) is char- 
acterized by feathering of Xingu type, sieve net, and conical club. In the 
following (VII) we find, among other things, bow with round cross-section, 
clay for pottery mixed with bark, and ant ordeal. 

Seven groups which appear strongly interconnected follow. The first is 
characterized by fur blanket, bola, nutcracker, entrenchment and shield 
(Vni). To the following (IX) belong, among other things, varnishing of 
pottery, direct burial urns, Peruvian metal artifacts, and squared pots. A 
large group (X) follows, comprising, among other things, Peruvian weav- 
ing technique, Peruvian games, sandals, metal tweezers, blackening of the 
teeth, Peruvian feathering, and the sling. A closely related group (XI) in- 
cludes, among other things, shirt, head-band, calabash with lid, bed of 
fur, and arrow for birds. Another small group is connected (XII) : to this 
belong cooking sack, sleeping mat, and straw mosaic. In the next group 
(XIII) we find, among other things, tonsure, fire-arrow, Stampf-rohr, and 
pole club. Four elements, lip plug, basket with lid, stool, cigar, constitute 
group XIV. We have, finally, one more well marked group (XV) which 
contains blow-gun, poison arrocv, throwing spear, spear, and round house. 

Finally, a number of elements remain that do not unite with any group. 
These are apron, maloka, musical arrow, weir, ring, and Bororo spindle. 
The isolation of these elements may be due to various causes. They may 
really be independent; their distribution may be insufficiently known; or 
finallv a confusion of genetically quite diSerent phenomena may exist. 
Further, seven elements are not represented in the diagram, since they ap- 
pear evervwhere, so far as is known, so that the coefficient is constantly 
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indefinite. These are hammocks, wooden mortars, streams choked for fish- 
ing, spindle of Bakairi type. 

3. Now we can prepare a table showing both peoples and culture ele- 
ments in the order established by calculation (table 2). This table allows 
us to make decisions concerning the distribution and character of individ- 
ual trait groups. Group I is characterized by its appearance among Parin- 
lintin. Group II is -well represented among all Tupi peoples with the single 
exception of Chiriguano. Group III has a similar distribution, but it is also 
present among Chiriguano and absent among Aueto. Group IV is repre- 
sented primarily among Chipaya and Yuruna; further among Tupinamba, 
Munduruku, and Aueto. In our first four groups we have to do with ele- 
ments of that horticultural complex which Krickeberg^ designated as char- 
acteristic of tropical South America. This culture is represented with 
special intensity in the .Amazon basin. Therefore groups I-IV can be com- 
bined as Amazonian. 

The fifth group appears almost wholly confined to the Omagua. It con- 
tains not a few elements of the Ecuador civilization. The sixth group ap- 
pears primarily among Aueto. In all probability we have to deal here with 
the equivalent of one of those acculturation processes in the Xingu head- 
waters which K. V. d. Steinen® has described. We therefore believe that we 
might call this the Xingu group. The seventh group appears mainly among 
Oyampi. We might see in it the result of culture exchanges with the Guiana 
peoples and call it, accordingly, the Guiana group. The elements of group 
VIII are peculiar to Guarani alone, in part, and in part to Guarani and 
Tupinamba, Among those to be found only among Guarani are such ele- 
ments as undoubtedly go back to the culture of Pampas peoples. And they 
were not present among all Guarani, but only among Guaranized Cario.® 
The elements common to Tupinamba and Guarani are puzzling as to ori- 
gin. Thus the shield appears again in greater intensity only in the Orinoco 
region. We find the ninth group among Chiriguano, Guarani, Tupinamba, 
and partly among the Omagua. It consists, for the most part, of elements 
of the Peruvian civilization, which, through trade relations have spread 
as far as the Brazilian coast. Group X is mostly limited to the Chiriguano. 

’’ Krickeberg, .\merika. 

* von den Steinen, Unter den Xaturvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens. 

’ Once more it should be emphasized that the results of the analysis depend, of course, 
completely on the reliability of the material taken as the basis; in our case, on the reliability 
of Metraux’s table. Since we are not convinced of its reliability in all points and above all 
have many an objection to his t>'pology, we prefer to see the value of this paper less in its 
concrete results than in the demonstration of the advantages of the statistical methods for 
ethnological work. 
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We can say with certainty that this is a case of a quite recent influence, 
mostly from the Peruvian high-culture. The eleventh group appears among 
Chiriguano and Caingua, further among Guarani and Guarayu. We are 
dealing here, most probably, with a younger component of the mixed cul- 
ture of the Gran Chaco, into which not a few Peruvian elements intruded. 



Fig. 6. Graphic representation of the coefficients of association (Q«) between particular 
tribes and groups of elements. 

Our group XII is limited to Caingua. There is no doubt that the case here 
is one of influence from the primitive culture of the east Brazilian high 
land. Group XIII is lacking among Chiriguano; it is, however, present 
among Caingua, Guarayu, Guarani, and Tupinamba. Most probably we 
have to do here with an older component of Chaco culture. Group XIV 
shows a relation to our first four groups: it is characterized by its absence 
among the Parintintin. Group XV is rather exclusively limited to the 
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Munduruku. Its elements are represented, above all, in northwest Brazil. 

4. In order to make the structure of the culture of particular peoples 
more conspicuous, we have established statistically the affinity between 
peoples and trait groups. We count how many elements of individual trait 
groups an individual people has (table 3). To the numbers so obtained the 
Pearson’s formula can then be applied: the accompanying diagram is the 
result (fig. 6). 

We see that the isolation of the Chiriguano is caused by the fact that 
they have a strong affinity with the recent Peruvian group (X) and also 
one quite as considerable with the younger Chaco group (XI), The special 
situation of the Caingua is explained by its great affinity with the younger 
Chaco group and with group XII, which we consider as derived from the 
primitive culture of east Brazil. The cultural structure of Caingua is very 
complicated, since the Amazonian and both the Chaco groups are repre- 
sented by positive but insignificant coefficients. For the Guarani group 
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VIII is characteristic, beside group IX, which for its part is significant for 
the Tupinamba. 

The Oyampi are distinguished by a high coefficient with the Guiana 
group (VII). And again the culture of Ararandeuara is very mixed and 
without a definite characteristic component. Here both the Amazonian and 
Xingu (VI) are involved, as well as the Guiana groups. The case is similar 
for the Tembe, only here a much higher coefficient with the Xingu group 
is conspicuous. The culture of the Yuruna and the Chipaya appears almost 
exclusively determined by the Amazonian groups. The Apiaca and Mauhe 
show in addition a stronger northwest Brazilian group (XV) intrusion. Parin- 
tintin culture is fixed by groups I-III: Tapirape shows in addition to Ama- 
zonian affinities others to group VIII and to the northwest Brazilian group. 
The culture of the Aueto is predominantly characterized by the Xingu 
group and that of Omagua, above all, by group V. 

5. The statistical analysis has set us in a position to distinguish the 
groups of peoples and the groups of elements, and to explain that the spe- 
cific culture of particular peoples results from the combination of different 
groups of elements. Only now, having arranged the ethnographical mater- 
ial, can we proceed to an historical e.xplanation. Above all, we must try 
to establish the chronological position of the various trait groups in the 
culture history of the Tupi peoples. Had the other large groups of peoples 
of tropical South America, such as the Arawaks, Carib, and Gez, already 
been the subject of such an analysis as we are attempting here, then it 
would be easy to establish a connection between their trait groups and ours. 
Since unfortunately such investigations do not exist, we are limited mostly 
to suppositions. 

Considering both their universal distribution and the primary posi- 
tion they take in the economic life of the Tupi, groups II, III and XIV 
must be considered as the most ancient stratum of the Tupi culture. The 
separation of this stratum into three different groups is due to the fact 
that some elements of this ancient stratum became lost among certain 
peoples. Also we must credit the seven universal elements to the original 
Tupi culture. 

Thus Tupi peoples were originally endowed with the plant culture of 
the Amazon basin. This has been preserved not only among the peoples 
of the southern Amazon basin but also among the Tupinamba of the 
eastern coast, and there in large measure. The distinctness of the eastern 
and southern Tupi rests, then, not upon a different initial culture, but upon 
influences which can be proven secondary in time and function. 

We are, therefore, forced to assign the original home of the Tupi to the 
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Amazon basin. Whether it was situated indeed, as Metraux assumes, be- 
tween Madeira and Xingu, or north of the Amazon, is for the present not 
possible to discern. 

The ancient cultural structure of tribes which are unified in the group 
Ao has been modified in very small degree. Group III, very puzzling in its 
distribution, has only inconsiderably enriched the inventory of the Yuruna 
and Chipaya. On the other hand, the Parintintin, probably under the in- 
influence of their neighbors of the opposite side of the Madeira (the Carib 
Arara) have lost group XIV and substituted for it group I. Since the Parin- 
tintin have occupied their present home (according to the investigation of 
Ximuendaju) only in the nineteenth century, due to Munduruku expan- 
sion, it seems that here is a case of quite recent development. 

Otherwise, particular elements of most varied groups are spread er- 
ratically among the central Tupi. The proximity of the Munduruku makes 
itself felt in some traits of group XV among the Apiaca and Mauhe. 

Also the cultures of the Tembe and Ararandeuara, who adjoin the 
central Tupi on the east, have not experienced any specific decline. The 
original Tupi culture is somewhat more strongly leveled, and we might 
ascribe some new scattered acquisitions to their Arawak and Carib neigh- 
bors. The cultural destinies of Oyampi also seem not to have been revolu- 
tionized to any extent until they migrated in the seventeenth century from 
the region of the mouth of the Amazon to their present territory. Group 
VII represents the results of this new cultural environment. When, then, 
some elements of group XI appear among the Oyampi, we might e.xplain 
this fact through the Arawak component of Chaco culture, coming from 
Chane. 

The Tapirape appeared in the Araguaya region only in the seventeenth 
century from the region of Rio de Janeiro, according to a tradition men- 
tioned by Metraux. Despite an element of group VIII, this report cannot 
be supported on the basis of their culture. The Tapirape have apparently 
lost relatively much of group II. Otherwise they connect completely with 
the central group. 

The character of group XV makes it appear, without any doubt, that 
the Munduruku lived at some time in the neighborhood of the northwest 
Brazilian peoples. Since closer .Arawak and Carib relations are apparently 
lacking, this stay might be set in a zone beyond the Carib-Arawak belt, 
opposite to that of the Tupi. When, then, the Munduruku burst into their 
present seat in the nineteenth century, they carried foreign elements from 
their surrounding peoples into the midst of an archaic Tupi culture. 

The Aueto have been subject to the acculturation process in the upper 
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Xingu region; they have lost group III and exchanged for it group VI. 
The appearance of some elements of groups IX and X among the Aueto 
points to the fact that at least one of the isolated peoples inhabiting the 
Xingu source region show relations to the younger component of Chaco 
culture. Since the small group IV also appears among Aueto and places 
them in a closer relation with Yuruna and Chipaya, they might have lived 
in the vicinity of these tribes before their separation, although not very 
early. 

The Omagua, already at the beginning of the sixteenth century living 
in the region of the mouth of Rio Napo, have migrated along the upper 
course of the Amazon into the area of the culture of northeastern Peru, by 
which ancient and high-culture elements have associated in a complicated 
manner. This explains the far-reaching loss of the original Tupi culture and 
exchange of group V. Since the Andean component, active here, is notice- 
able also in the Chaco, the appearance of some elements of groups IX and 
X among the Omagua is intelligible. However, it is of course inadmis- 
sible to place the home of the eastern Tupi (if not of all Tupi tribes) on 
the upper course of the Amazon for the sake of this partial correspondence, 
as W. Schmidt has done. 

The question of the fate of the eastern and southern Tupi is the most 
difficult we have to answer. The conditions are extremely complex; this is 
already shown in the considerable number of trait groups involved. It is, 
therefore, to be regretted that hletraux did not include in his table more of 
the peoples of the Brazilian east coast, and, above all, that he takes the 
Guarani as one unit despite their cultural differences. Due to this, statistical 
analysis here labors under an especially great factor of uncertainty and the 
following reconstruction of the culture historical course can be of value 
only as an experiment. 

First, one more word about the late, historically certain movements of 
the peoples concerned. The expansion of the eastern Tupi to the Brazilian 
coast is rather late, falling mostly in the fifteenth century. They pressed 
in a northeasterly direction, primarily down the valley of Rio San Fran- 
cisco in all probability. That the starting point of this movement lay, 
therefore, on the highland between the Parana and Paraguay is in no way 
proven and for cultural reasons improbable. Rather, the common center of 
expansion of the eastern and southern Tupi might have been situated north 
of the given territory. 

The eastern and southern Tupi may have taken over group XIII be- 
fore their separation. The next phase seems to represent the acquisition 
of group IX by the Guarani (together with the Chiriguano) and Tupi- 
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namba. The Guarayu and Caingua took no part in this development: they 
had already separated from the rest of the southern Tupi. Perhaps by that 
time the Caingua had entered into relations with the Gez peoples east of 
Parana and acquired group XII. 

As the next stage we have to consider the split of the Chiriguano from 
the Guarani and their migration to the northwest. Perhaps only after 
this process the acquisition of group VIII by the Tupinamba and Guarani 
followed. But since the cultural unity of Guarani and the homogeneity of 
group VIII are quite doubtful, this conclusion may be mistaken. 

The Chiriguano arrived by rapid movements as far as the foot of the 
.\ndes. Here they fell in the path of the Peruvianized Chane. Under this 
influence, they lost groups II (and thereby the largest part of the original 
Tupi culture) and XIII and enriched their inventory by groups X and XI. 

It is noteworthy that group XI is completely represented also among 
the Caingua, since this people, as far as we know, never lived west of Para- 
guay. In what way this group reached the Caingua and whether this, too, 
happened only in post-Spanish times, is hard to prove, but the latter cir- 
cumstance is indeed probable. 

Approximately contemporary with the Chiriguano, the Guarayu too 
moved from the Parana region toward the northwest. Since the cultural en- 
vironment into which they came was in less strong contrast to their own 
culture and above all were rather untouched by late Andean influences, the 
cultural possessions of the Guarayu were not changed substantially. Among 
the scattered acquisitions from various groups, several elements of group 
XI represent the most important increase. 

In conclusion we can establish: 

1. The culture history of the Tupi peoples represents the secondary dif- 
ferentiation of an originally uniform people. 

2. This differentiation took place by reason of the influence of peoples 
of foreign culture upon the particular tribes of the Tupi group and is a 
consequence of the most far-reaching expansion of the Tupi. 

3. With each of the separated trait groups (except group IV) can be 
connected a group of foreign peoples responsible for the gain or loss of the 
particular trait group. 

4. The fact that in the cultures of these foreign populations partly 
identical components are present is also responsible for the appearance of 
elements of a definite trait group, among peoples upon whom the popula- 
tion responsible for this trait group has not exerted a direct influence. 


This happened, as is known, only toward the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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LIFE HISTORIES RECORDED 
IN SKELETONS 


By WILTON MARION KROGMAN 


T he archaeologist and the physical anthropologist are more and more 
looking to one another for aid. The responsibility for the excavation 
of skeletal material does not fall upon either — it belongs to both. In a 
sense, however, the physical anthropologist is the more dependent: he 
must rely upon the skill and completeness of the technique of the archae- 
ologist. Especially is he dependent that all skeletal material, no matter 
how incomplete or fragmentary, be sent to him, in as good condition — 
and here care in exhumation, preservation, and packing is implied — as 
possible under the varying circumstances of field work. 

In February, 1933, the .\natomical Laboratory received from Mr H. 0. 
Bowman, Columbia, Missouri, the skeletons of two children exhumed by 
Mr Bowman and a friend from an “Indian mound” near Hartsburg, Mis- 
souri. In his letter of communication Mr Bowman stated: 

. . . With the skeletons, however, were some fairly old wrought iron nails with 
fragments of wood stiU attached to them, and lying in positions which strongly 
suggested coffins. We came to the conclusion that some early settlers had made the 
same mistake we had, that is, they had taken the “mound” for an Indian burial 
mound and had placed the bodies in it so that they would not be disturbed. . . . 

When the skeletons were unpacked and assembled they were found to 
be almost complete, with the exception of several of the smaller hand and 
foot bones and some of the epiphyses of the long bones. The completeness 
of these very young skeletons is a tribute to the care with which the ex- 
humation was done, and lends credence to the interpretation of burial in 
a “coffin.” 

The problem of the racial identification of the remains is at first glance 
the main and only one: were these Indian children buried in accordance 
wdth the White man’s custom; or were these White children — the children 
of early settlers or of emigrants on their way to the West — buried in either 
an “Indian mound” or a natural mounded eminence? 

The question of the type of burial place is a difficult one, judging from 
photographs alone. The Indians often built burial mounds on natural em- 
inences, merely “capping” an e.xisting structure. Or, again, as in the glacial 
kame burials of Ohio, they utilized natural glacial mounds for intrusive 
burials. To come directly to the point, I do not think the burial place of 
the two skeletons was an artificial mound. This conclusion is based solely 
on the photograph of the burial site, wffiich shows a low conical eminence 
of very large base diameter. I have no evidence from Mr Bowman of in- 
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trusion, but this may have been overlooked by the excavators. On the other 
hand there were no artifacts of Indian make associated with the burials, 
nor is there any record, as far as I know, of Indian artifacts being found in 
the “mound.” Finally, the presence of iron nails and a “coffin” are cer- 
tainly evidence of a post-European burial date, and are presumptive evi- 
dence of a White burial. This statement does not neglect the fact that 
Indians did build mounds during the historic period, or that they are known 
to have made intrusive coffin-burials in mounds already present. But un- 
less there is direct and positive evidence to the contrary, it seems to me that 
the logical inference is the wisest one: that these children are historic and 
are White. 

This conclusion is supported by a study of the skull of Skeleton A, the 
older and larger of the two. This skull is complete, except for the left 
nasal bone. It was received in about thirty pieces and has been admirably 
restored by Mr W. H. Sassaman, a Research Fellow in the Anatomical 
Laboratory. His skill and patience enables accurate measurements on the 
restored skull. The skull of the smaller child was so badly warped and 
broken, and so incomplete, that reconstruction and measurements were 
impossible. 

The measurements of Skull .A are as follows: 


Cranial 



mm. 


Max. length 

157, 

,0 

Max. breadth 

129. 

5 

Auric, height 

101 

,0 

Min. frontal 

79, 

,5 


Facial 



mm. 

Bi-zygomatic 

94 

.0 

Bi-gonial 

67, 

.0 

Total face height 

83 

.5 

Upper face height 

49 

.5 

Interorbital width 

16 

.5 

Nasal breadth 

20 

.0 

Nasal height 

37 

.0 

Orbital breadth 

32 

.0 

Orbital height 

30 

.5 


Indexes 


Cephalic 

82.5 

Nasal 

54.1 

Orbital 

95.3 


The foregoing measurements are non-committal, for we do not know 
enough about racial distinctions in the skull of the child — if, indeed, that 
there are distinctions so early. The dimensions and the indexes certainly 
do not absolutely discriminate either White or Indian. The general appear- 
ance of the skull is that of a child of about four years: prominent parietal 
eminences, forehead slightly protuberant, face small compared to cranium, 
and orbital and nasal apertures relatively large compared to facial skele- 
ton. The least forehead diameter and the bi-zygomatic width are both 
quite narrow and hence, by inference, non-Indian. The skull is crypto- 
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zygous, a condition which is certainly due to lack of bi-zygomatic develop- 
ment of face as a result of the process of growth. 

Granted that racial craniology in the child is little known, and that 
racial characters may not appear until later, I venture the conclusion that 
the skull of Skeleton A is that of a male (?) White child. It is entirely 
probable, therefore, that Skeleton B — the smaller and younger — is White 
also, since the two were found buried rather close together. The two 
children may have been from the same family: brothers, or brother and 
sister. 

In this report I have now proceeded about as far as the usual discussion 
of random skeletal material found while hunting for “Indian relics.” 
Indeed, all too often associated skeletal material is carelessly thrown to 
one side and never made available for study. The reports that are made 
offer a few notes on measurements and a general assessment of age based 
on tooth eruption. 

There is an obvious need for a more thorough and more detailed method 
of attack. The material offers itself for study and analysis, but to date 
accurate method has not replaced more or less casual observation. There 
must be a series of “checks” upon estimates of age, se.x, and stock. 

Recent studies at the Anatomical Laboratory and Associated Founda- 
tions have demonstrated the possibility of an age assessment based on 
teeth, cranio-facial growth, bone growth, and skeletal maturation in terms 
of epiphyseal ossification and union. Even more than that, the bones, 
studied under the X-ray, yield intrinsic evidence of the health vicissitudes 
of childhood. We may unfold, step by step, the health progress of the child. 

We shall now turn our attention to the several detailed studies of the 
skeletal material, individuals A and B. 

Dental Age. 

The dentition of Skeleton A is represented by the formula: 

m2 ml c i2 il il i2 c ml m2 

m2 ml c i2 il il i2 c ml m2 

All the deciduous teeth are completely erupted. The first permanent 
molar is to be seen in its crypt. 

The dentition of Skeleton B is represented by the formula: 

(m2) ml -i2 il il i2 -ml (m2) 

(m2) ml — i2 il il i2 —ml (m2) 

The central incisor and the first upper milk molar are the only teeth 
completely erupted. The lateral incisor and lower first milk molars are 
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erupting, while the second milk molar is still well within its crypt. The 
canine is not to be seen. 

Judging by tooth eruption alone Skeleton A is at least 30 months old 
and Skeleton B is about 14 months. 

The tooth eruption schedules are obviously rather gross, e.g., on the 
eruption basis alone age estimates are uncertain between completion of 
the milk dentition at 30 months and appearance of first permanent molar 
at 6 years. To remedy this situation Broadbent*- has prepared the more 
exact tooth calcification age estimate, based on the X-ray study of calcify- 
ing teeth. 

The skull of Skeleton A has been X-rayed, that of Skeleton B has not. 
In the X-rays of A (plate 1) it will be seen that the crown and neck of 
Ml are completely formed, and that the neck of M2 shows beginning 
calcification. On the basis of this condition the age of Skeleton A may be 
placed as approximately five years. 

Skeleton B, which is fragmentary, cannot be studied in the above 
detail, but through the care of Mr Bowman and his associate the crowns 
of Ml were recovered, and enough of mandible and maxilla to demonstrate 
that M2 has not started to calcify. On this basis the age of Skeleton B may 
be stated as approximately one and one-half years. 

Age According to Estimated Stature. 

Pearson^ has worked out a series of formulae for the calculation of 
stature from individual bones.’ These, however, apply to adults only. 

Martin,^ quoting Sailer, and Saw tell- Wallis’ offer data on the body 
proportions of growing children. From their data we learn that at about 
2 years of age thigh (femur) length is 18% of total height; at 4 years it 
is 22% of total height. 

If we apply these figures to Skeletons A and B, in whom femur length 
is 225.0 mm. and 157.0 mm. respectively, we calculate total statures of 
1022.7 mm. and 872.2 mm. respectively. These may be referred to the 
Baldwin-Wood Tables: 


' B. H. Broadbent, Unpublished research on dental calcification, 1932. 

^ K Pearson, On the reconstruction of the stature of prehistoric races (Phil. Trans. Roy. 
Soc., Ser. A, Vol. 192, 1899, pp. 169-244). 

^ For example: Stature = 813.06 mm. 4-1.880 Femur; 706.41 mm. 4-2.894 Humerus; 
786.64 mm. 4-2.376 Tibia. Male Whites. 

^ R. Martin, Lehrbuch der .-tnthropologie (Jena, 1928), Vol. 1, p. 414. 

® R. Sawtell-Wallis, Relative growth of the extremities from 2 to 18 years of age (Amer. 
Jour. Phys. Anthrop., Vol. 16, 1931, pp. 171-93). 
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Males Females 

B 872.2 mm. 26-27 mos. 28-29 mos. 

A 1022.7 mm. 53 mos. plus 54-55 mos. 

If we assume both skeletons to be male, then B is just about a little 
over two years, A just about four and one-half years. 

Growth in height does not seem to have been retarded in either skeleton, 
unless we attach significance to the fact that A is not quite up to the 
estimated dental age of five years. But this difference is well vvithin the 
accepted range of variation. 

Age According to Length of Long Bones. 

The problem of growth in length of femur, tibia, and radius has been 
studied in detail by Seymour, using the skeletal and X-ray material avail- 
able in the Laboratory of Anatomy.® According to him the length of these 
bones at birth is as follows: 

Femur 101 mm. 

Tibia 87 mm. 

Radius 68 mm. 

TABLE 1. MEASUREMENTS OF THE LONG BOXES 
Bone Skeleton .4 Skeleton B 



Right 

Left 

Right 

Left 

Femur 

Length — total 

225 .0 mm. 

226 .0 mm. 

157 .0 mm. 

157.0 mm. 

Length — shaft 

203 0 

206.0 

142.5 

143.0 

Width — mid 

14.0 

14.0 

11 .0 

11.0 

Tibia 

Length — total 

190.0 

187.0 

132.0 

133.0 

Length — shaft 

171 .0 

171 .0 

118 5 

119.5 

Fibula 

Length — total 

— 

172.0 

— 

— 

Length — shaft 

— 

167.5 

116.0 

115.5 


Prox. end 
broken 

Prox. epiph. 
missing 

Xo epiph. 

Xo. epiph. 

Humerus 

Head and great tub. united 

Head and great tub. not united 

Length — total 

164.5 

165 5 

116 5 

117.5 

Length — shaft 

155.0 

156.0 

112.5 

112 5 


X'o dist. epiph. 

Xo dist. epiph. 

Xo dist. epiph. 

X’o dist. epiph. 


' IV Seymour, L'npublished research on the growth of the human long bones, 1931. 
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Radius 

Length — total — 

Length — shaft 116.0 

Xo epiph. 

Ulna 

Length — total — 

Length — shaft — 

X'o epiph. 

Prox. broken 

Reference to Table 1 will serve to establish the amount of growth in 
each of the long bones studied in Skeleton A and B. 

Skeleton A Skeleton B 

Femur 225-101 mm. = 124 mm. Femur 157-101 mm. = 56 mm. 

Tibia 190- 87 =103 Tibia 132- 87 =45 

Radius 116- 68 = 48 Radius 83- 68 =15 

In all femora and tibiae the epiphyses were present. In both radii they 
were absent. 

Seymour tells us that the annual rate of growth in the ends of these 
bones is as follows, including both epiphyseal and diaphyseal growth: 

Proximal femur 6.2 mm. per year 

Distal femur 16.8 

Proximal tibia 11.0 

Distal tibia 10.3 

Distal radius 10.3 

Proximal radius 1 .35 

If the total observed growth be divided by the annual rate we will 
ascertain the age in years. The resultant age figures are given; 

Skeleton .4 Skeleton B 

Femur 5.4 years F'emur 2.4 years 

Tibia 4 . 8 Tibia 2 . 1 

Radius 4.1 Radius 1.3 

If we take an arithmetic average, then Skeleton is 4,8 years old. 
Skeleton B is 1.9 years old. The average deviation in both is 0.4 years. 
In both skeletons the estimation of age from the femur is above the 
average, and the estimation of age from radius is below the average. Tibia 
seems to be the more exact. This variability, however, is really no more 
than may be expected on either side of the arithmetic mean. To a certain 
extent the range may be explained by the difficulty of measuring rate of 


— 83.0 83,5 

Xo epiph. Xo epiph, Xo epiph. 
Dist. broken 


130.5 93.5 94.0 

Xo epiph. Xo epiph. Xo epiph. 
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growth in proximal femur, and the absence of epiphyses in the radii of 
A and B. 

The evidence from the study of growth of femur, tibia, and radius 
may be summarized by stating that A is about five years old, B about two 
years old. 

Age According to the Femoral Shaft Index. 

In Table 1 the diameter of the shaft of the femur at its mid-length is 
given as 14.0 mm. for Skeleton A, 11.0 mm. for Skeleton B. 

The relation of thickness of compacta to medullary cavity has been 
studied by Venar’ using the X-ray as the basis of measurement and 
analysis. He has formulated the femoral shaft index as the ratio between 
the combined thickness of the compacta and the medullary cavity in the 
index: 

compacta X 100 
cavity 

The diameter of the femoral shaft, when measured on the X-ray film 
is 14.1 mm. for Skeleton A, and 11.1 mm. for Skeleton B, a magnification 
of but 0.1 mm. in each instance. This is so slight as to be negligible. If, 
now, we measure the compacta and cavity on the film, we obtain the 
following results: 

Compacta Cavity 
Skeleton .4 6.9 mm. 7 2 mm. 

Skeletons 6.1 5.0 

The resultant index values are A, 0.96 and B, 1.2. According to Venar 
the index value ranges from 3.0 at birth to 1.0 at 18 months. The value 
1.2 is found at about 17 months, the value 0.9 at about 24 months and 
thereafter. 

These index values are at a variance with other estimates of age. This 
is of significance, and points to retardation, for not only are the proportions 
behind, but shaft width as well: 11.0 mm. is reached at about 11 months'; 
14 mm. at about 16 months. It is very probable that demineralization has 
retarded bone growth. 

The femoral shaft index in the present instances does not help us much 
with chronological age. It does, however, throw considerable light on 
skeletal age, a problem to which we shall now turn as wx consider the 
skeletal indications of health history. 

' y. fenar, Unpublished research on the growth in femoral width, and on the changes 
in the femoral shaft index, 1933. 
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Health Vicissitudes. 

Mention has already been made of the transverse scars of the long 
bones, with particular reference to their import in the measurement of 
growth increments. We must consider them in a different light: their 
true meaning in terms of basic cause. 

Todd,® Harris,® Park and Howland, and others have discussed the 
problem of the cause of the transverse lines or “scars” observed not in- 
frequently in the X-rays of the ends of growing long bones. Todd, in 
Part II of the Growth and Development of the Child, states as follows: 

Certain of the deficiency diseases, notably scurc'v and rickets, present very 
striking interferences with growth and development. Even when a child with scurvy 
is apparently well nourished there is an arrest of intercellular matrix formation at 
the growing ends of the bones which shows in the roentgenogram as a dense white 
line, -\rrest of bony growth is the obvious consequence. Rickets does not affect the 
foundation substance so much as the actual texture of the bones. The secondary 
trabeculae, constituting the supply of mobile calcium, are absorbed . • . (p. 39). 

Associated with defects in appearance of ossific centers are the rings which are 
evident in all long bones after exanthemata They mark pauses in bony growth. 
.\ crowded mass of these rings at the lower end of the tibia and less frequently at 
the lower end of the radius indicates a feeding problem or long continued low or 
intermittent fever . . . (p. 89). 

If the X-rays of the long bones of Skeletons A and B (plate 2) be exam- 
ined the following transverse lines will be noted (measurements in mm. 


are distances from ends of shaft): 


Bone 

Skeleton .4 

Skeleton B 

Dist. Radius 

2 scars: 7.2, 6,0 mm. 

6 scars; 12.5, 7.0, 6.0, 4.3, 3.0, 

1 .0 mm. 

Dist. Tibia 

7 scars: 15.0, 12,5, 11.5,9.8, 

6 scars; 16.0, 10,1, 8.2, 6.0, 5.0, 


7.0. 5 2, 1,5 

3.3 

Prox. Tibia 

3 scars: 9.8, 7.5, 6.2 

4 scars and cessation: 14.0, 7.5, 
6.0. 3.0 

Dist. Femur 

4 scars: 16.0, 14.2, 12.0, 2.5 

2 scars: 5.0, 2.5 

Dist. Fibula 

Scar at end is indication of 

5 scars and cessation: 12.0, 


cessation of growth 

10.0,6.0,4.0,2.5 

Humerus 


Cess. of growth, distal and prox- 


imal 


* T. \V. Todd, Growth and Development of the Child (New York, 1933). 

’ H. Harris, The growth of the long bones in childhood (,\rchhes Internal Medicine, 
Vol 38, 1926, pp. 785-806) 

E. .\. Park and J. Howland, The radiographic evidence of the influence of cod liver 
oil in rickets (Bulletin, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Vol. 32, 1921, pp. 341-44). 
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In both individuals the scars of arrested development are evidence of 
either repeated illnesses or an intermittent illness of approximately one 
and a half years duration. It is not without significance that in distal tibia 
of Skeletons A and B there is a record of an illness at the same time: 
15.0 mm. and 16.0 mm., respectively. This virtual identity does not hold 
ior the other bones, nor is there such complete uniformity thereafter. The 
fact remains, however, that the onset of illness was about the same for 
both, and that for one and one-half years prior to death both the children 
were very sickly. 

The problem of the nature of the illness cannot be solved so easily. 
The history of emigration to the West is replete with struggles against 
almost overwhelming odds; far more against problems of diet than the 
bitter enemy of expansion, the Indian whose domains were being invaded. 
The difficulty was not so much food per se but the right kind of food: 
a balanced diet. ^Malnutrition took its toll of young and old, especially 
the young. It seems probable, therefore, that these scars are dietetic in 
origin. 

The skeletons offer other interesting evidence of arrest in growth. The 
skull of Skeleton A has been preserved so well that it has been possible 
to make an accurate restoration, which has subsequently been X-rayed 
in the Broadbent-Bolton Roentgenographic Cephalometer. In Figure la 
the lateral diameters have been traced and superimposed upon the nasion- 
sella with those of BS 2324(2), a physically fit and constitutionally healthy 
male White aged four years. In Figure lb the facial diameters have been 
traced and superimposed upon the Frankfort Horizontal and the sagittal 
plane of the skull, passing through nasion. Sutural details have not been 
shown due to slight warping and marginal erosion. 

The lateral view demonstrates that the cranium of A is uniformly 
smaller, and that, with the exception of mandible, the facial skeletons are 
approximately of the same stage of development with respect to length 
and height. The frontal view also demonstrates smaller size of cranium 
in A. The significance of this has been noted by Bakwin and Bakwin:“ 

Relative to total body length, infants with acute intestinal intoxication are 
smaller in their transverse dimensions fdiameter of face, bigonial diameter) and 
in their chest circumference than are healthy infants, from the same social inviron- 
ment . . . ("p. 402). 

The face of Skeleton .-K substantiates the evidence of the long bones: 
there is a skeletal history of long-continued illness. 

H. Bakwin and R. il. Bakwin, Body build in infants III. Body build in disease (Jour 
riin. Invest,, 10, 1933, pp. 369-403). 
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In this connection let us look at Figures Ic and Id, superpositions in 
the FH of the contours of WRU 1801 and WRIT 818. 



SltaiTOh A 60AWAS 



Fig. 1. a, b, Superposition of skull of Skeleton with contour of BS 2324 (MtV aged! 
yrs.); a, norma frontalis to show relative head-size, b, norma facialis to demonstrate relative 
transverse facial diameters. 

c, d, Superposition of B 818, aged 4 months, and B 1801, aged 9 months: c, to show rela- 
tive head-size; d, to demonstrate relative transverse facial diameters. 

WRU 1801. Female White. Age nine months, thirteen days. Supposed to be a 
six months baby. Birth weight three pounds. Father ran away and child had been 
in boarding home for six weeks before coming to hospital. It had been ill all this 
time, with severe cough and fever for last week at least. Child was acutely ill and 
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gradually went from bronchitis to broncho-pneumonia. Also subcutaneous ab- 
scesses, otitis media, and decomposition. Blood culture short chain streptococci. 
This child was ill at least two months before death. 

WRU 818. Male White. Age four months. Full term, normal, healthy. Sudden 
death, intussusception. 

The contrast is striking; the one debilitated and demineralized; the 
other cut off in the full vigor of perfect health; the one handicapped by 
environment and disease, the other fostered in its postnatal growth and 
development; the one wasting away, the other stricken by sudden death. 

The picture reminds us strikingly of the comparison of A and BS 
2324(2) : facial and cranial contours are absolutely and relatively smaller 
in the presence of wasting illness. We cannot escape the conclusion that 
both sets of superpositions involve identical situations, viz., the comparison 
of the cranio-facial proportions of a normal healthy child with those of a 
child in whom illness has arrested, or at least retarded, growth. 


Summary. 

1. The two skeletons of children, A and B, excavated in an “Indian 
mound” near Hartsburg, Missouri, presumably buried in coffins, have 
been adjudged to be W’hite, rather than Indian. Sex has not been definitely 
stated, but it is probable that Skeleton A, the larger, is a male. 

2. The age of the children at the time of death has been estimated 
according to the several criteria established for the developmental age: 


.4 nalysis 
Dental Age 
Eruption 

Calcification 
Estimated stature 
Length of long bones 
Femoral shaft index 


Centers of ossification 


Skeleton .4 


Skeleton B 


Over ,30 mos., under six Ca. 14mos. 
years 

Ca. 5 years 

Four and one-half years 

41 to 5 years 

Over 2 yrs , under 2^. 

There has evidently 
been retardation. 

Have not been considered in detail because many not 
recovered. Those present are in general compatible 
with 4-5 vrs, for A and 2 vrs. for B. 


Ca. 18 mos. 

Slightly over 2 years 
.•\bout 2 years 
Ca. 17 mos. 


3. The transverse lines of the long bones of both children reveal that 
for about one and one-half years prior to death both had been in very 
poor health. It is probable that improper nourishment was the cause. 
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4. The transverse facial diameters of A are relatively small, sub- 
stantiating the conclusion of ill health. 

So much for a summary of conclusions. The real import of the present 
study is to drive home to the archaeologist that skeletal material — even 
“mere bones” — can no longer be totally disregarded in his work. No 
matter how fragmentary the skeleton, how incompletely it is present, each 
part tells its own story in the recording of the age and health and physical 
history of the individual.’-^ 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

“ .\11 cranial X-rays used in this study have been made on the Broadbent-Bolton Roent- 
genographic Cephalometer. I am indebted to Dr B. H. Broadbent, Director of the Bolton 
Fund, for permission to reproduce the X-rays. 



A PREHISTORIC CAVE CULTURE IN 
SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS^ 


By FR.\XK M. SETZLER 


T he state of Texas, characterized by its vast size, diversified climate, 
fauna and flora, surrounded by divergent aboriginal culture centers, 
may be considered at the present time as containing the possible solution 
10 many important archaeological problems. Among them may be cited 
the northern migrations of autochthonous Mexican cultures; the southern 
development and western spread of a Mississippi Valley mound or proto- 
historic Indian pattern; the southern extremity of a Plains complex; and 
last, but most important for consideration here, the eastern migration and 
influence of the better established prehistoric Southwestern groups. 

To be more specific: in the southeastern corner of Texas, around Browns- 
ville, a phase of the Huastec culture has been identified by J. A. Mason- 
and myself.^ In the northeast, J. E. Pearce reports artifacts similar to 
^Mississippi Valley mound-building cultures, extending as far west as the 
Trinity River.^ While in the northwest or Panhandle region, W. C. Holden 
and F. V. Studer have explored two large pueblo-like ruins in the Canadian 
Valley which show definite Pueblo influence.* The finding of Glaze I and 
Biscuit A potsherds, which have been dated from approximately 1350 to 
1450 A.D. by the Douglass Tree Ring study, makes possible a definite 
chronology for these ruins. The more distinctive and characteristic pottery 
from these sites, however, would seem to indicate a predominant Plains 
or Mississippi Valley culture. West of Te.xas are the well known Basket 
Maker and Pueblo phases, whose evidence within the state will be dealt 
with here in more detail. Finally we have the recent Folsom and Yuma 
projectiles, discovered by E. B. Howard, associated with certain extinct 
animal forms, just north and west of Te.xas in the Guadalupe Mountains.® 
A few points have been recovered from certain areas within the Pan- 
handle region. Five hundred square miles of unexplored territory in Mexico 
lie to the south. It would seem obvious, then, that Texas might contain 
the archaeological data so necessary at the present time for developing 
the relationships of these seemingly unrelated groups of prehistoric Indians. 

' Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 

^ Mason, American Anthropologist, Vol. 32. 371. 

’ Setzler, Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1931, Publ. 
3134, p 133. 

^ Pearce, .\merican .Anthropologist, Vol. 34. 670-37. 

^ Holden, Bulletin, Texas .Archeological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 5. 39-52. 

® Howard, Bulletin, Texas .Archeological and Paleontological Society, Vol 4- 7-19. 

■ J. D. Figgins, Natural History, \ ol. 27, Xo. 3: 229-331; H. J. Cook, Natural History 
\‘ol. 27, No. 3; 241; F. Bryan, .American .Anthropologist, A’ol. 33: 18, 21. 
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Coming now to the southwestern or Big Bend region of Texas, we find 
that although a certain amount of investigation has been prosecuted, the 
published reports dealing with detailed archaeological excavations only 
tend to show how vast is the field yet to be studied. Since the establishment 
of Sul Ross State Teachers College in Alpine, Texas, during 1920, a serious 
attempt has been made by Victor J. Smith to keep a careful record of the 
material collected in the immediate vicinity. Within the last three years 
several short reports were written by him describing his work around 
-Alpine.* Mr E. F. Coffin has had his excavation of Bee Cave Canyon pub- 
lished by the Museum of the .American Indian.® The University of Texas,'-® 
-Austin, and the Witte Memorial Museum," San Antonio, have recently 
published reports on their respective investigations of caves near the Pecos 
River watershed. 

In the spring of 1927, Dr F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., inaugurated near El 
Paso the Smithsonian Institution’s program in the Big Bend.'® (In this 
paper I am considering the region bounded on the east by the Pecos River, 
on the north by the Panhandle and New Alexico, the west and south by 
the Rio Grande and the states of Coahuila and Chihuahua, Mexico, as the 
Big Bend region of Texas.) Mr M. W. Stirling made a reconnaissance in 
1930 around Maria, Te.xas, selecting caves on the Knight ranch for future 
investigations.'® In the spring of 1931 I continued the program by excavat- 
ing one large and several small caves on the Mollie B. Knight ranch, 170 
miles southeast of El Paso in Presidio County.'^ From March to June, 1932, 
excavation of caves numbers 1 and 2 on Mule Ear Peaks and the Cartledge 
cave near the Chisos Mountains in the extreme southwestern part of the 
state was completed, and two in Sunny Glen Canyon near Alpine.'® Two 
caves were excavated during February to June, 1933, along the Pecos 
River near its mouth where it empties into the Rio Grande.'® The data 

® Smith, Bulletin, Texas .\rcheological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 3: 60-69, t"ol. 
4; 55-62, V'ol. 5; 57-65; Bulletin, West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 21: 48; un- 
published manuscripts; ,\merican .Anthropologist, \’ol. 29; 286. 

® Coffin, Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 48, 19,32. 

Pearce and Jackson, Bulletin, Cniversity of Texas, No. 3327; .Anthropological Papers, 
A'ol. 1, No. 3. 

“ G. C. Martin, Bulletin, Witte Memorial Museum, No. 3. 

Roberts, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 81, No. 7, Pub!. 3009. 

" Stirling, Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1930, Publ. 
3111, p. 173. 

" Setzler, op. cit., pp. 133—10. 

Setzler, Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1932, Publ. 
3213, pp. 53-56. 

Setzler, Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1933, Publ. 
3235, pp. 35-37. 
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and conclusions herein offered are based primarily on the Smithsonian’s 
investigations. 

Even though the material culture of the prehistoric Indians in the Big 
Bend is rather simple and very uniform throughout, a detailed technical 
description of the more important artifacts will be essential. These Indians 
made coiled, twined and plaited baskets. The coiled baskets consist of 
three important types. First, baskets made with a single bundle-of-grass 
foundation, with yucca thread stitches split on the convex or non-work 
surface, sewed toward the left of the worker on the concave or inside of 
the basket. This is the most characteristic type in the western part of the 
Big Bend, but appears as a secondary type along the eastern boundary or 
Pecos River region, where the interlocking stitch over a single bundle 
foundation is more prevalent. Neither the split stitch type nor the single 
bundle foundation has ever been found among Basket Maker or Pueblo 
culture artifacts. While the split stitches on the non-work surface have 
been reported from Lovelock Cave, Nevada, and Ozark caves, as well as 
among the modern Maidu, Washo and Ute Indians, the foundation in each 
case differs from the Big Bend’s single bundle foundation.^'' 

A second coiled technique has the single bundle foundation with inter- 
locking stitches. Several variations in regard to the thickness of the bundle 
and closeness of the stitches exist. This process is predominant along the 
Pecos River, but is also found farther west. It somewhat resembles a form 
considered by Dr Weltfish as intrusive among the typical Basket Makers, 
but it differs from this type, however, in having a bundle foundation rather 
than the single rod, which the Days found in Canyon de Chelly.'® 

The third type is the wrapped twined, or horizontal and vertical single 
rod foundation, with all the horizontal rods on the convex surface or outside 
of the basket, and sewn with a yucca leaf. The stitch binds only one hori- 
zontal rod to the vertical ones and does not interlock with the adjacent 
horizontal rod. This type has been described from only one other site. 
Gypsum Cave, Nevada, by M. R. Harrington.'’ The fragment illustrated 
by him in Figures 22 and 23 in his final Gypsum Cave report is an exact 
duplicate of this unusual type. 

Plaited baskets are of the diagonal over- two-under- two weave. The 
edge or selvage is uniquely finished off with the characteristic split-stitch 
type of coiled basketry technique, described as type one of the coiled 
wares, with a draw string of lechuguilla fiber. This type of twill-plaited 
basket, except for the selvage, occurs in numerous Pueblo culture horizons. 

V G. tVeltfish, .American .Anthropologist, Vol. 32: 493, 

Weltfish, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol, 87, Xo 7, Publ 3169, pp. 10, 40. 

'5 Harrington, Papers, Southwest Museum, Xo 8, pp. 44-45. 
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Large quantities of checker or over-one-under-one and the over-two- 
under-two plaited mats occur. On the Pecos River we found an extended 
burial in the flesh wrapped in five painted over-two-under-two twill- 
plaited mats. Beside this body, folded in a similar large well-preserved mat, 
with red lines and dots painted on the outside, were the remains of several 
cremated adult bones. 

The sandals may be classified under three main types, all different 
from those thus far reported from the Southwest proper. The first and most 
common type, known as the “Fish-tail,” has two opposing warp elements 
of whole yucca leaves or lechuguilla cordage, and small flat strands braided 
between the warps. The second type, rectangular in shape, is much the 
same as the “Fish-tail” except that for thickness and durability a greater 
number of leaves interlock between the braided strands. The third type 
consists of simple braiding without the extra reinforcing strands. All tj-pes 
are made from the coarse yucca or sotol leaves which sometimes are 
shredded and sometimes retain their original form. No indication has ever 
been found of the typical Basket Maker or Pueblo square-toed, tightly 
woven and well made sandals. A few leather soles, perhaps a prototype of 
the moccasin, also served as a protection from the sharp jagged rocks in 
these canyons. 

Cradles are represented by a single complete specimen and several 
fragments of others. These were found only in the Knight cave in the 
western part of the Big Bend. The perfect specimen consists of thin twigs 
of uniform size, approximately two feet long, bent and bundled together 
at each end and sewn with a two-strand two-ply twisted yucca thread, the 
sewing cords being at intervals of about two and one-half inches. Other 
types of cradles found along the Pecos River region are mentioned in 
the Witte Museum report.-® 

Numerous fragments of coiled netting indicate the use of snares. 
Two-ply apocynum cords were used to make aprons, with human hair 
cordage as tie strings. Many yards of loose lechuguilla and apocynum fibre 
cordage were scattered about in the deposits. 

Along the Pecos River most of the burials were wrapped in fur robes, 
made by twisting narrow strips of hide with the fur still attached around 
a lechuguilla cord foundation or twisted about itself without a foundation. 
The fur robes are similar to those found among Basket Maker II and III 
artifacts. 

Among the wooden specimens are objects which afford a clue to a 
possible chronology between the Big Bend Indians and those in the South- 
west. The most important artifacts of this nature consist of the following 


G. C. Martin, op. cit., pp. 41, 42. 
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fragments: the proximal end or handle of an atlatl, decorated with criss- 
cross lines; atlatl shafts, foreshafts, and bunt-points, and numerous frag- 
ments of grooved clubs. Two small fragments of painted twined woven 
bags, and a rectangular piece of cloth complete and selvaged at both ends 
(three and one-half inches long and one inch wide) made from painted 
two-ply apocynum cordage, the fibres sewn together with a very light thread 
(unidentified) in the same manner as the unique technique on the so-called 
cradle, are suggestive of the Southwest. These specimens together with 
the aforementioned fur robes are similar to Basket Maker III and Pueblo 
I artifacts. 

.Associated with these were many cane arrowshafts and long slender 
wooden arrow foreshafts, pointed and tapered at one end to fit into the 
cane shaft, and split at the other end to receive the projectile point. In 
one of the Pecos River caves we found the nock end of a wooden bow. Some 
of these nocked shafts and foreshafts were found at a greater depth in the 
deposit than the atlatl fragments. This probably indicates that both the 
atlatl and the bow and arrow were used contemporaneously by the inhabi- 
tants of these caves. Coffin reports a similar association in Bee Cave Can- 
yon, Brewster County, in the western part of the Big Bend.-^ Miss Lois 
Gould found a similar association of artifacts while studying part of a 
collection from a cave seventy miles northeast of El Paso, Texas. These 
artifacts consisted of typical Big Bend sandals, grooved club, atlatl bunt- 
point, arrowshaft and arrow foreshaft, fur and yucca cords and miscel- 
laneous objects.^^ 

Cane tubes, containing numerous minute seeds, had one end closed by 
the septum in the cane and the other plugged with lechuguilla fibres. Large 
pieces of wood were cut and shaped to form scoops. Split pieces of small 
twigs were bent into elliptical loops, the ends tied together with yucca 
fibres. Their purpose has not yet been definitely determined, but since 
the rounded ends show a certain amount of wear, I have temporarily con- 
sidered them as a form of scraper. Numerous sotol and lechuguilla flower- 
stalks were split in half for small fire hearths, while rounded pieces of wood 
were used as fire drills. A number of small twdgs tied together at both ends 
might have served as parts of a snare. 

.Animal, bird and fish bones, snail and mussel shells give evidence of 
the fauna used for sustenance. From cave number 1 at Mule Ear Peaks 
parts of three California condors, not associated directly with the human 
deposit, were identified by Doctor A. Wetmore.-® It is now extinct except 

Coffin, op. cit., pp. 28, 61. 

22 Gould, Oklahoma .\cademy of Science, New Series, Vol. 9, No. 456, 1929, pp. 155-59. 

22 Wetmore and Friedmann, The Condor, \'ol. 35, No. 1 : 37-38. 
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in certain portions of California. Ornithologists consider this bird belongs 
to the Pleistocene fauna. Other fragments have been found in cave debris 
from the Guadalupe Alountains in New Mexico, as well as in the Gypsum 
cave in Nevada. Numerous leg bones of the deer were fashioned into awls 
and other implements. Snail shells were painted and pierced for stringing, 
opercular bones of suckers were made into gorgets. 

The stone artifacts consist of large elliptical mortars and flat metates, 
numerous manos, several large flint knives, and a variety of projectile 
points and scrapers and stone disc beads. The Pecos caves on the eastern 
boundary contained a much larger number and greater variety of perfect 
projectile points and knives than the caves farther west. Some of these 
notched points are similar to those recovered in the burnt rock mounds of 
central Texas.-^ A few of the artifacts besides the mats were painted with 
red and black lines, namely, the scapula of a deer, a small section of split 
sotol stalk, snail shells, large quantities of small water-worn pebbles, and 
a buckskin bag. 

So much for the artifacts. The only skeletal remains recovered in the 
western portion of the Big Bend are infants. One restored skull of a child, 
approximately two years old, sex undeterminable, has a cephalic index of 
70.3. Two restored skulls of desiccated adult female bodies, found along 
the Pecos, have cephalic indices of 65.3 and 67.2 respectively, indicating 
decidedly long-headed individuals. No evidence of deformation was ap- 
parent. 

The following general conclusions, based primarily on the eight com- 
pletely excavated caves, seem justified. First, the caves were used only as 
temporary shelters, indicated by the lack of deep deposits and absence of 
adobe structures within the caves. Second, the Indians were semi-nomadic, 
they cultivated corn, beans and squash extensively in the western part of 
the Big Bend but no evidence of corn has been found around the Pecos 
River region. They depended to a large extent upon the fauna, berries, 
and yucca plants to eke out their livelihood. Third, their material culture 
is notably uniform. 

The correct allocation of these Indians to their proper chronological 
and cultural position cannot as yet be too definitely stated. Thus far no 
fired or sun-baked pottery has been found, so one reliable criterion for 
chronology is denied us. No European evidence has ever been recovered. 
The presence, however, of atlatl paraphernalia, grooved clubs, twined wov- 
en bags, fur robes, together with the bow and arrow, in caves where no 
apparent stratification occurs, does offer a clue. A somewhat similar 
association of artifacts has been established by Morris in Canyon del 
Pearce, Bulletin, Texas .Vrcheological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 4, pi. 10. 
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Muerto and Roberts in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, caves which produced 
late Basket Maker III and Pueblo I material. This seems to be the only 
indication of similarity to the Southwestern cultures or to a possible 
chronology. The coiled basketry and sandal types as well as numerous 
less important objects are entirely different in their technique from those 
found among Basket Maker or Pueblo remains. Where then should this 
material complex be placed relatively speaking? 

My personal opinion, at the present time, is that we should regard 
the Cave-dwellers of the Big Bend region of Texas as a more or less isolated 
or independent group, primarily, because of the variation in similar types 
of artifacts and the lack of sufficient evidence showing a definite relation- 
ship with the well established Basket Makers or Pueblo Indians. The 
variations seem to outweigh the few obvious similarities. The Texas cave 
Indians may be a part of a larger prehistoric basic culture centering in 
northern Mexico, especially in Coahuila. Certain similarities can be found 
among the modern Pima, Papago, Maidu, Washo and Ute Indians, es- 
pecially in the coiled basketry. Prehistoric similarities are evident in the 
material culture from Lovelock and Gypsum caves in Nevada. Perhaps 
the cave-dwellers in the Big Bend of Texas represent a cultural lag retain- 
ing the basic features of a cave culture originating in the unexplored north- 
ern regions of Mexico, while the Basket Makers, with a similar origin, de- 
veloped their own specialized complex or phase after residing in the South- 
west. The Indians to the east and west of the Southwest may have retained 
all of the basic features and were not influenced by the later Pueblo cul- 
tures. Granting this hypothesis, then the few cultural similarities, which 
may have been retained from the original basic pattern, would account 
for artifacts similar to the Basket Maker III and Pueblo I periods. If the 
cave-dwellers in Texas and the inhabitants of Lovelock and Gypsum caves 
originated from the Southwest Basket Makers, we should have to account 
for the complete loss of the typical coiled basketry and sandal techniques 
as well as all other variations. 

When all the data is considered as a unit it seems to me necessary to 
treat this cave culture of the Big Bend region in Texas as a separate entity 
rather than an example of, or cultural development out of, the classical 
Basket Maker, at least until future excavations produce more direct con- 
nections with the Southwestern cultures. These hypotheses do not imply 
an antiquity for the Big Bend cave cultures greater than the Basket Maker 
III or Pueblo I cultures. Even a relative chronology must be very indefinite 
for the present. 

United St.ates National Museum 

Washington, D.C. 



SOUTHERN PUGET SOUND SALISH 
KINSHIP TERMS 


By ARTHUR C. BALLARD 


T he kinship terms in the appended list have been obtained from in- 
formants of the Puyallup, Duwamish, and Snoqualmi groups, residing 
in King and Pierce Counties, Washington. All speak the same language, 
with slight dialectic variations. These terms wdll in the main be valid, I 
believe, for adjoining groups on the south, southwest and north, whose 
culture is almost identical with that of the groups whose kinship terms are 
here listed. 

There seems here to be no distinction between parallel cousin relation- 
ship and cross cousin relationship nor between other relationship on the 
father’s side and that on the mother’s side. There is no evidence of cross 
cousin marriage. Residence was predominantly but not invariably pa tri- 
local. Exogamous marriage was a favored practice, almost universally fol- 
lowed. A certain group having a tradition of endogamy was considered 
“low class” by its neighbors. Polygyny was wddely practised among those 
of high rank. Numerous related persons lived in a single communal house 
during the wdnter months. Certain derivative expressions whose exact 
significance has not yet been made entirely clear to me seem intended to 
distinguish in some degree the varied relationships arising from these 
practices. 

In listing the terms it has seemed best to recognize two main groups, 
kindred by blood and kindred by marriage, and within each group to list 
the derivative, or compound, terms separately from the simple.^ 

Noteworthy is the change in nomenclature employed in certain cases 
upon the death of an intervening relative. Thus upon the death of one’s 
spouse the term sba'lotsiD is substituted for kweP”, in so far as any relation- 
ship is presumed to continue. Incidentally, it seems to have been obligatory 
for brother, or sister as the case may be, to marry the surviving spouse 
of the deceased. Upon the death of one’s parent the surviving brother, 
sister or cousin of the deceased is called yela's. Upon the death of yela'n 
he or she is again called kasi” or pus. Reciprocal to yela’s is skcla’djital, 
substituted for the term sta'lal. Accordingly the expressions yela'n and 
ski'la'djital are used between elderly persons and young persons distantly 
related. 

Certain terms, such as kw'eP“, sba'lotsiD, ska”, so'qwa and sxa'xa, 
are reciprocal in themselves. The term ka'ya, grandmother, is sometimes 

^ The phonetic scheme is that of the Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages (Smith- 
sonian Alisc. Coll., Vol. 66, No. 6, 1916). 
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used by an elderly person in addressing a child. The derivative term 
tcdba'dab signifies not only husband of speaker’s aunt but also speaker’s 
stepfather. This double significance is apparently based upon certain 
marriage customs formerly prevailing. Likewise, the term tcdta'dob sig- 
nifies either speaker’s stepmother or wife of his uncle. 

In the use of terms such as ska'’, so'qwa and others, equally applicable 
to persons of either se.x, the sex of the person to whom reference is made 
is indicated by the use of a demonstrative; for example, tid ska”, that 
elder brother; tsi‘1 ska'’, that elder sister. In but few instances is the choice 
of terms used based upon the sex of the speaker. Terms in question are 
xa'itad, brother-in-law, and stc’or'bac, sister-in-law, brother-in-law. The 
former term is used reciprocally between speakers of the male sex only, 
while the latter is used not only reciprocally by female speakers but by a 
person of either sex in referring to a person of the opposite sex. A different 
usage seems to prevail in the employment of the terms a'’ctd and ale. 
The term a'’cid is reciprocal between persons of the same sex, while the 
term ale is used between persons of opposite sex to designate a sibling or 
merely a friend. 

Persons whose respective wives and husbands are sisters, brothers, 
or brother and sister, while perhaps not considered as kindred, stand in 
a special relationship to each other and are called sq’o'’idup. Full brothers 
and sisters are called particularly *'’“sq’o'’aB. Both of these terms are 
built upon the root syllable q’o’, signifying “join,” “unite,” “assemble.” 

The reciprocal term sxa'xa not only designates son-in-law, father-in- 
law, etc., of the speaker but may also designate brother or sister of the 
speaker’s father-in-law or mother-in-law and likewise son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law of speaker’s brother or sister. 

All blood kindred of a married person address all blood kindred of his 
or her spouse as kweP“. He himself addresses only the remote kindred of 
his wife as kweP"; the near kindred being called specifically sxa'xa, xa'ltod, 
stc’a'bac, etc. Apparently kweP'* is the all-inclusive term for marriage 
relative.- Upon the death of one’s spouse the surviving marriage partner 
calls all the blood kindred of the deceased by the term sba'lotstd and is 
so addressed by them. This does not apply to the blood relatives of the 
surviving spouse, however. Any relationship formerly existing between 

2 The term kwel*“, “marriage relative,” seems to be etj-mologically related to the verbal 
forms ukwe'liu and ukwe'liu’a'lik". The former of these e.xpressions means “he goes to 
another country, gets a wife and sojourns with his wife’s people for a time,” The latter means 
“he brings his wife home to live with his people.” The e.xpression is applicable to a person of 
either sex. 
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them and the blood kindred group of the deceased is regarded as severed. 
They are called tci'loBskayu'’, “related through the dead.” 

There is no exact counterpart to the English word family. 

The expression tt'lix“ preceding a simple term seems intended to re- 
strict its meaning by indicating blood relationship or at any rate a more 
intimate relationship than w'ould necessarily be shown by the term which 
it precedes. For example the compound term tdlix" so'qwa may be in- 
tended to distinguish younger brother from younger cousin. Two brothers 
whose respective wives are mother and daughter are called tt'lix“ sxa'xa. 

Likewise the expression bi'tigwa'l following a simple term seems to 
indicate close association or propinquity of residence. It is known that 
persons of varying degrees of kinship lived in a common house. Such 
expressions as tsi'bsska'ya, “related through the grandmother,” and 
tsi'loBspu's, “related through the aunt,” may be intended to distinguish 
cross cousins from parallel cousins. These terms are seldom used, however. 
A further study, with concrete examples, should clarify their significance. 


KINSHIP BY BLOOD 


A. Simple terms 



1. 

bad 


father 

2. 

skoi 


mother 

3. 

kasi” 

PI. kaskasi” 

brother or male cousin of speaker’s 
father or mother 

4. 

pus 

pupu's 

sister or female cousin of speaker’s 
father or mother 

S. 

tsa'pa 

tsa'ptsapa 

grandfather, brother or cousin of 
speaker’s grandparent 

6. 

ka'ya 

ka'ikaya 

grandmother, sister or cousin of 
speaker's grandparent 

7. 

tca'biq'* 

tca'btcabiq“ 

great grandfather, great grand- 
mother etc.; reciprocally great 
grandchild, etc. 

8. 

kwa'liye'’q'‘^ 


great great grandfather, etc. 

9. 

he'wJye'’q'* 


great great great grandfather, etc. 

10. 

ba'da 

ba'dboda 

son, daughter: sex indicated bj- 
preceding demonstrative 

10a 

. bi'bda 

bi'bdaboda 

diminutive of preceding 

11. 

sta'lal 

sta'ltalal 

nephew, niece, son or daughter of 
speaker’s cousin 


^ The term k\va:liye'’q'‘ is said to mean “beyond;” he\vdy€'’q'' is said to be derived from 
hek**, “great” and another word meaning “beyond.” 
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12. e'bats e'byebats grandchild 

13. ska’ ‘"*ska'’t3d elder brother-sister, elder cousin 

14. so'qwa so'qsoqwa younger brother-sister, younger 

cousin 

14a. so'soqwa so's9soqwa diminutive of preceding 

15. a'’cid i'hicid sibling, friend, brother, sister: 

spoken by person of same se.v 

16. ale a 'laic sibling, friend, sister, brother: 

spoken by person of opposite sex 

17. qaq**" elder brother or sister: term of ad- 

dress 

18. yela'n ydyela's brother, sister or cousin of deceased 

parent of speaker 

19. skula'djital skulkula'diital son or daughter of deceased 


20. tsaya'ya tsaya'i’aya 


B. Derivative terms 

21. bada'ligwad 

22. skoi’a'ligwad 

23. •'''*sq’o'’aB 

23a. tsi'l9Bsq’o'’a bi'tigwa'l 

24. tsi'laBsba'd 

24a. tsi'laBsba'd bi'tigwa'l 

25. tsi'lSBsko'i 

25a. tsi'ioBsko'i bi'tigwa'l 

26. tsi'lsBskasi'’ 

26a. tsi'laBskasi" bi'tigwa'l 

27. tsi'}9Bspu’s 

27a. tsi'l9Bspu’s bi'tigwa'l 

28. tsi'loBstsa'pa 

28a. tsi'lasstsa'pa bi'tigwa'l 

29. tsi'lanska'ya 

29a. tsi'lasska'ya bi'tigwa'l 

30. ska'’ bi'tigwa'l 

31. tt'lix’' ska" 


brother, sister or cousin of speaker: 
reciprocal to preceding term 
kinsman, kinswoman: general term, 
not clear whether restricted to 
kinship by blood 

related on the father’s side 
related on the mother’s side 
having the same father and mother: 
“joined” 

preceding term amplified; precise 
meaning obscure, perhaps collective 
having the same father: “related 
through the father” 
preceding term amplified 
having the same mother: “related 
through the mother” 
preceding term amplified 
“related through the uncle” 
preceding term amplified 
“related through the aunt” 
preceding term amplified 
“related through the grandfather” 
preceding term amplified 
“related through the grandmother” 
preceding term amplified 
elder brother, term amplified, per- 
haps collective 

elder brother, perhaps as distin- 
guished from cousin 
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31a. t/lLx“ ska" bi'tigwa'l 

32. so'qwa bi'tigwa'l 

33. ti'lLx" so'qwa 

33a. ti'll-x** so'qwa bi'tigwa'l 

34. a"ctd bi'tigwa'l 

35. ti'li.x“ a'’ctd 

35a. ti'lix“ a"cid bi'tigwa'l 

36. a'lc bi'tigwa'l 

37. ti'lix“ a'lc 

37a. ti'lix” a'lc bi'tigwa'l 


combination of preceding terms 
younger brother: term amplified, 
perhaps collective 
younger brother, perhaps as dis- 
tinguished from cousin 
combination of preceding terms 
sibling or friend of same sex as 
speaker: term amplified, perhaps 
collective 

sibling or friend of same sex as 
speaker, probabl}- indicating close 
relationship 

combination of preceding terms 
sibling or friend of opposite sex to 
speaker: term amplified, perhaps 
collective 

sibling or friend of opposite sex to 
speaker, probably indicating close 
relationship 

combination of preceding terms 


A. Simple terms 

38. tcist*“ 
tcict*“ 

39. tca'gwac 

40. sxa'xa 


41. xa'ltad 

42. stc’a'bac 


43 . kwel*** 

44. sba'lotsin 

B. Derivative terms 

45. tsi'l9Bstci'st»“ 

46. tcriba'dab 


KINSHIP BY MARRIAGE 

PI. tci'stcist*“ husband (Puyallup dialect) 

tci'ctcict*'* husband (Snoqualmi dialect) 

tca'hagwac wife 

sxa'xaxa son-in-law, daughter-in-law of 

speaker, speaker’s brother or sis- 
ter; reciprocally father-in-law, etc. 
xa'l.xoltod brother-in-law, husband of one’s 

cousin, man speaking 

stc’a'habac sister-in-law, brother-in-law, wom- 

an speaking; sister-in-law, man 
speaking 

kwe'lkweP" related by marriage: general term 

sba'lbalotsio surviving marriage relative after 

death of spouse: reciprocal term 

co-wife, “related through the hus- 
band” 

step-father; husband of speaker’s 
aunt 

step-mother, wife of speaker’s 
uncle 


47. tcilta'dab 
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48. tctlbada'b 

49. tciitsa'pa*® 

50. tctlka'ya*® 

51. tctie'bats*® 

52. tsix"e'bats 

53. tcilsxa'xa*® 

54. kwe'l*" bi'tigwa'l 

55. tci'bBskajm'’ 

56. sq’o'’idup 

57. tsi'Jassto'bc 

57a. tsi'iaBsto'bc bi'tigwa'l 

58. tsi'bBsia'dai 


58a. tsi'iaBsla'dai bi'tigwa'l 
59. tt'lix“ sxa'xa 


stepson, stepdaughter, son or 
daughter of wife's brother or sis- 
ter, son or daughter of husband’s 
brother or sister; reciprocal to the 
two preceding terms 
step-grandfather, husband of 
grandparent’s sister 
step-grandmother, wife of grand- 
parent's brother 

step-grandchild, grandchild of 
speaker’s wife's (or speaker’s hus- 
band’s) brother or sister, recipro- 
cal to the two preceding terms 
husband or wife of grandchild of 
speaker or speaker's brother or 
sister: term possibly reciprocal 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law of 
speaker's wife's brother or sister, 
husband of speaker’s stepdaugh- 
ter: reciprocally uncle by marriage 
or stepfather of speaker's wife, etc. 
kin by marriage; term used in spe- 
cial sense to designate stepbrothers 
and stepsisters 

‘■'related through the dead,” pre- 
viously related by marriage 
persons whose wives are sisters; 
whose husbands are brothers; 
whose respective husband and wife 
are brother and sister: term de- 
rived from root syllable q’o’, 
“join” 

man whose wife is sister to the 
wife of another (?); “related 
through the man’’ 
preceding term amplified 
woman whose husband is brother 
to the husband of another (?); “re- 
lated through the woman” 
preceding term amplified 
son-in-law related by blood to 
parent-in-law 


Auburn, W.vshingtox 



KNOTLESS NETTING IN AMERICA 
AND OCEANIA 


By D. S. DAVIDSON 


T he question of trans-Pacific influences in American cultures has been 
seriously debated for a number of years. Those who favor a trans- 
oceanic movement have pointed out many resemblances and several 
striking similarities between certain culture traits of the New World and 
Oceania. The theory of a historical relationship between these appearances 
is based upon the hypothesis that independent invention and convergence 
in development are not reasonable explanations either for the great number 
of resemblances or for the certain complexities found in the two areas. 

The well-known objections to the trans-Pacific diffusion theory can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. That many of the so-called similarities at best are only resemblances 
between very simple traits which might be independently invented or 
discovered. 

2. That most of the traits in question are not present among the 
Polynesians, the great navigators of the Pacific and the only Oceanic 
people known either to have made great voyages, or to have been equipped 
in early times with watercraft capable of making extended journeys, but 
limited to the Australians, Melanesians or Indonesians who are either too 
poorly equipped with watercraft to have made such excursions or so far 
removed geographically from America that a trans-Pacific movement, 
leaving no traces in intermediate areas, would seem most unlikely. 

3. That most of the similarities are not concentrated severally either 
in the Americas or in Oceania but individually are so localized in each 
region that the diffusion of a large number of traits would entail many 
independent crossings of the Pacific, a conclusion wLich seems hardly 
plausible. 

4. That most of the traits involved do not appear on the west coast 
of the New World, the most likely place for them if brought across the 
Pacific, but are distributed largely east of the cordillera. 

5. That there is no evidence to show that the peoples in the western 
Pacific who now possess the traits ever reached Polynesia, through which 
they must have passed if they ventured to the Americas. 

6. That the records of the Polynesians do not refer to any visit of 
peoples passing through their region and that if diffusions took place prior 
to the arrival of Polynesians, they would have happened at a time when 
watercraft were hardly developed to the point of successful trans-oceanic 
navigation. 

In spite of these objections, many of which are formidable, it is to be 
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admitted that many of the resemblances are indeed puzzling, and the 
chance that some traits may have been carried across the Pacific purposely 
or inadvertently must be recognized. However, it should be emphasized 
that the establishing of a trans-Pacific derivation of one trait does not 
prove that others have had a similar history, nor, vice versa, does the proof 
that one trait developed in America constitute evidence that the others 
were also independently invented in the New World. 

It is important to note that practically all of the traits listed as examples 
of a direct historical unity between America and Oceania are perishable 
or non-material, with the result that archaeology has played but little 
part in the controversy.' This condition is disconcerting to those who are 
interested in an unbiased appraisal of the situation, although it may be 
considered as advantageous to the arguments of the extremists of both 
sides who either find no disproof that certain traits may not have been 
introduced along the western coast of America where they are now lacking, 
or no evidence contrary to the supposition that these traits may be but 
relatively recent independent developments in the American areas they 
now occupy. 

As yet many of the objections to a trans-Pacific route of diSusion, 
aside from the fact that there is no evidence to show how or when such 
movements could have happened, have been based upon the supposition 
that many of the traits could have developed locally in the New World, 
but very little attention has been given to the evidence in Oceania which 
may indicate the improbability that certain traits could have been brought 
to America. It has been more or less tacitly assumed by both sides that 
the contemporary distributions in the Pacific have been more or less un- 
changed during the time elapsed since the supposed trans-oceanic diffusions 
took place, a supposition which seems contrary to logic as well as to the 
little evidence which is available. Although archaeological material is most 
fragmentary from Oceania and, in spite of the fact that what we have does 
not bear upon the problems of the trans-Pacific controversy, there seems 
to be no doubt but that there has been a constant eastward diffusion of 
many traits from Indonesia to Melanesia. A few centuries ago, therefore, 
the eastern boundaries of many of these traits may have been farther west 
than we observe at present and successively 1000, 1500 or 2000 years ago 
the distribution may have been much more restricted. Indeed some traits 
were possibly not in existence in these times. Whether it will ever be 
possible to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the antiquity in 
Oceania of many of the traits concerned in the trans-Pacific controversy 

* To mention only a few: bark cloth, blow guns, bullroarers, masks, pan-pipes, poison 
for arrows and for fishing, chewing of narcotics, couvade, etc. 
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remains to be seen. Certainly the probabilities can be determined in some 
instances. Investigation into this field may throw important light upon 
the question of trans-oceanic cultural relationships. 

KXOTLESS XETTIXG 

There is one trait which generally has not appeared in the lists of 
resemblances between the New World and Oceania and that is knotless 
netting. In the Pacific it is found in most of New Guinea and some of the 
adjacent islands, is present throughout the eastern half of Australia, occurs 
in the Gilbert Islands, and similar techniques in stiff basketry are used 
somewhat differently in Indonesia where they appear to be relatively un- 
important. In America, knotless netting is not localized, like many of the 
parallels to Oceanic traits, but is distributed, with the exception of a few 
regions, from the habitat of the northernmost Athabascan tribes to Tierra 
del Fuego. It seems to be prominent along the west coast of South America 
as well as east of the cordillera and is found archaeologically in pre-Incan 
graves at Arica. In addition, it is important to note that not only is 
knotless netting applied primarily to the construction of soft pliable 
carrying bags in Oceania and the Americas, but also that in the two regions 
the techniques employed are identical in some cases and very similar in 
others. On the basis of all factors, ethnological, archaeological, geographical 
and technological, it would seem that knotless netting lends itself much 
better to a discussion of the possibilities of trans-Pacific influence in 
American cultures than do many of the traits usually given as examples 
of such a movement. 

Knotless netting is a subject which has received very little attention 
in Oceania while in the New World, in spite of its widespread distribution, 
it has been hardly more than mentioned by a few writers for localized 
appearances. It is important to note that knotless netting is well suited 
to the development of many variations in technique. However, in so far 
as available material indicates, only a few of the possible arrangements 
seem to have been discovered, or if discovered, accepted by native peoples 
as patterns to be perpetuated. 

Of the techniques observed in Oceania and America there seem to be 
three basic patterns from which all the others have been derived, and of 
these three, one, the Simple Loop, is fundamental to the other two. All 
knotless netting techniques, therefore, seem to be derived from one basic 
pattern. It is convenient, however, to classify the varieties under the 
three-fold division of Type I, Simple Loop; Type II, Loop and Twist(s) ; 
and Type III, Hourglass. Within this classification, the remaining patterns 
can be arranged as sub-types and varieties as in the following diagrams. 
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Type I 

Half-hitch 

East coast 

Sub-type 2 

around half- 

Dutch New 

Variety A 

hitch 

Guinea to 



Finschhafen. 



Graebner. 



Type I 
Sub-type 2 
Variety B 


Half-hitch 
around half- 
hitch with two 
alternating and 
intertwining 
strands (used in 
belts) 


Xortheastem 
Brazil 
(Patamon 
and Makusi) 
Roth, p. 440. 



T ype I Half-hitch 

Sub-type 3 through half- 
Variety -4 hitch 


Costa Rica 
(Bribri, 
Valiente?). 
Skinner, pi. 5. 



Type I 
Sub-type 3 
Variety B 


Half-hitch 
through half- 
hitch with two 
alternating and 
intertwining 
strands 


Costa Rica 
(Bribri). 
Skinner, pi. 7 ; 
North coast of 
New Guinea 
and New Britain 
(Baining 
tribe). 
Graebner. 



Type I Half-hitch Costa Rica 

Sub-type 3 through the (Bribri). 

Variety C half-hitches of Skinner, pi. 

two adjacent 11. 


rows 
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Type II Loop and Xorth America, 

tvvist(5) South America, 

Xew Guinea 
and Australia 
(See table 1.) 


Type II Simple loop in- Venezuela. 

Sub-type I terlocking with Singer, 

adjacent loops 
on each side, 
thence with a 
double twist 
about itself 

Type III Hourglass pat- Xorth America, 
tern South America, 

Melanesia, 
Australia. 

(See table 2.) 



Type III Hourglass inter- Xew Guinea. 
Variety .4 locking with two Graebner. 
loops of each 
adjacent row 

Xote: There is an error in the accompanying 
figure. The working strand should be brought 
forward through both loops of the preceding row 
rather than through only one loop. 

Type III Figure of eight Maya of south- 
Sub-type 1 ern and central 

Honduras. 
Thompson, 
pi, 11. 

Type III Hourglass with Gran Chaco 
Sub-type 2 lower loop inter- (Lengua and 

locking with two Charoti), 

adjacent loops Xortheastern 

to the right Peru 

(Yahua R.). 
Singer. 
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TABLE 1. SIMPLE LOOP AND LOOP AND TWIST TECHNIQUES 
Bags unless otherwise indicated 

Simple Loop 
loop and 
twist 


North America North of Central ilEXico 


Northern Maidu (caps) 

X 

X 

Dixon, 1905, p. 144. 

Karuk 


X 

Harrington, J. P., pi. lib. 

Hupa 

X 


Goddard, pi. 6. 

Pima and Papago (carrying frames) 

X 

X 

Mason, 1902, pp. 248, 
294; Kissell, p. 227, 
fig. 78. 

Kodiak Island fgamebags) 

X 


Mason, 1887, pp. 210-11. 

Mackenzie (muskemoots and hunting bags) 

X 

X 

Mason, 1902, p. 249. 

Dogribs (babiche waUets) 

X 


Mason, 1902, p. 379. 

Huichol, and Tarahumare (?) (pack net 
and netted shield of a game) 

X 


Lumholtz, I: 240 (?) ; II: 
87, 203. 

*Ozark Bluff Dwellers 

X 


Harrington, M. R., p. 11. 

*Hopewell Mounds 

X 

X 

Mason, 1902, p. 380. 

*Brewster Co. Rock Shelter, Te.xas 

X 

X 

Coffin, p. 41. 

*Val Verde Co., Te.xas 

X 

X 

Pearce and Jackson, p. 
93. 

*Shumla Caves, Big Bend .Area, Texas 

X 

X 

Martin, pp. 48-49. 

*Basket Maker II and III 

X 


Guernsey and Kidder, 
1921, p. 65; Guern- 
sey, p. 116. 

*Prehistoric Pueblos I and II (?), Ill, IV 
(bags, gaming wheels, sandals, leg- 
gings, caps) 

X 


Kidder and Guernsey, 
1919, fig. 45, pis. 
34b, 46c; Guernsey, 

p. 1 16. 

Montagnais-Naskapi (except in far north 
where hare is lacking) f 

X 


Dr F. G. Speck. 

Tetes de Boule, Grand Lake Victoria f 

X 


Fieldnotes. 

Eastern Creef 

X 


Dr J. M. Cooper, and 
Miss Regina Flan- 
nery. 

Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteauxf 

X 


Skinner, 1911, p. 35. 

Saulteaux and Creef 

X 


Dr -A. I. Hallowell. 

Slavey, t Bush Cree of Medow Lake, and 
Bungi (blankets) 

X 


Museum of the .American 
Indian. 


* Archaeological evidence, 
t Blankets and garments. 
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Simple 

Loop 


loop 

and 



twist 


Hare, Satudene, Dogrib, Kutchin, Slavey 


Dr C. B. Osgood; Os- 

and possibly all other northern Atha- 


good, 1933, p. 58; 

bascans (blankets'! 


MS. 


SouTHEKN Mexico and Central America 


Miskito, Twahka, Panamaka, Ulwa and 

X 

Conzemius, p, 52. 

neighbors (Honduras and Nicaragua) 

Bribri (Costa Rica) and Valiente (?) 

X 

Skinner, p. 6, pi. 8. 

Common throughout Central America 

X 

Mason, 1887, p. 210. 

South America 


*Ica (Ocucaje) 

X 

O’Neale and Kroeber, p. 
53, pi. 6, b. 

*Arica (single and double twists) 

X 

X Uhle, pp. 6, 9, 12, 32, pi. 
25, 1; pi. 8, fig. 2. 

*Atacama Desert (woolen hat) 

X 

Singer. 

Jivaro 

X 

Kreiger, pi. 36. 

Pachacamac 

X 

Schmidt, p. 546. 

Tucano of Uaupes R. (scoop-net), Len- 

X 

Singer. 

gua, Xingu area (Kalapalu, Kuluene 

R, also masks), Goajira, Mochela and 

Santa Alaria (Colombia), Venezuela 

Chaco, Ashluslay, Choroti, Mataco, 

X 

Nordenskiold, 1919, pp. 

Northwestern Brazil (Rio Negro and 


195-202. 

Rio Yapura), Botocudo, Guayaki, 

Ijca, Koggaba, Motilone, Araucani- 
ans, Jivaro, Oldest graves at Arica* 

Western tributaries of the Rio Negro 

X 

Van Gennep. 

Arawak, Uaupes R. (fish-net) 

X 

Roth, pp. 198-99, 321, 
pi. 48, fig. 61. 

Brazil, Chiriqui 

X 

Mason, 1894, p. 487; 
1902, p. 532 and pi. 
129. 

Yahgan, Alacaluf, Chono (basket style) 

X 

Lothrop, pp. 133-34. 

Alacaluf, Chono, Onas; also Araucanians 

X 

Cooper, 1917, p. 204; 

but lacking among Tehuelche 


1925, pp. 412, 416. 

Patagonia, Peru, Tierra del Fuego 

X 

Mason, 1889, pp. 210-11. 

Goajira (Colombia) (single twist) 


X Singer. 

Alaracaibo (Venezuela) (single twist) 


X Singer. 

Fundacion, Columbia (open saddle bag 


X Singer. 
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Simple Loop 
loop and 
twist 

with some rows of four twists, some 
of three twists) 

Santa Marta, Colombia (basket-like ob- x Singer, 

jects, with double or triple tw'ists) 


OCE.ANIA 

Australia: Queensland, Xew South Wales, x 

Davidson, p. 260. 

Victoria, South Australia, Central 
Australia, Xorth Australia 
.Australia: Queensland, Xew South Wales, 

X Ibid., p. 263. 

Victoria, eastern South Australia 

Xew Guinea: Strickland R., Geelvink x 

Graebner, pp. 26 et seq. 

Bay', Goodenough Bay and hinter- 

Davidson, p. 260. 

land, Dutch Xew Guinea 

Xew' Guinea: Fly R., Papuan Gulf and 

X Davidson, p. 263. 

Strickland R. 

Gilbert Islands x 

Graebner, p. 26. 


TABLE 2, HOURGLASS PATTERN 
Bags unless otherwise indicated 

Alayas of Southern and Central British Honduras Thompson, pi. 11. 

Ashluslay, Choroti, Huari, Alataco, Tapiete, Toba, Xordenskibld, pp. 200- 

Tsirakua 201; Radin, p. 938. 

Ronuro tribe (Xingu area), Chaco, Chamacoco, Xordenskibld, pp. 202. 
Lengua, Mbaya. Similar (?) technique, coast 
of Peru (Xat. Museum, Stockholm) 

Said to be lacking among Yuracare, Chimane, lUd., pp. 239-40. 
Guarayu, Chama, Absahuaco, Chacobo, Hu- 
anyani, Chiriguano, Chane, Araucanians, 

Karaja, Caingua, northwestern Brazil, Ro- 
raima country', Jivaro, Botocudo 

Huari, Bakairi and neighbors Ibid., pp. 239-40. 

Choroti, Mataco, Missiones, Lengua, Kajabi Singer. 

(Xingu), Tupi (locality?), Mundurucu (hoop- 
bag), Cayapa (money pouch), French Guiana, 

Angayti (Paraguay-hammock), Chamacoco 
(also masks and hammocks), Motilone, Len- 
gua, Guiana. 

Xew Guinea: Eilander R., Astrolabe Bay, Huon Graebner, p. 26 et seq.; 

Gulf, Finschhafen, Collingswood Bay, Cloudy' Davidson, p. 265. 
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Bay, Redscar Bay, Ope R., Geelvink Bay to 
northeastern Xew Guinea, Papuan Gulf to 
Massim area. 

Xew Britain (Baining tribe) Graebner, op. cit. 

'Sow a glance at the list seems sufficient to indicate that many of the 
patterns are unique and localized and, therefore, have no basis for com- 
parison with appearances in other regions. Unless it will be necessary to 
revise this compilation when additional material becomes available, it 
would seem permissible to exclude from further consideration the following 
techniques which are found only in restricted distributions in America or 
in Oceania. 

Tvpe I Variety A Gran Chaco area 
Type I Variety B Colombia 

Type II Sub-type 1 Venezuela 

Tvpe III Variety North coast of New Guinea 

Type III Sub-type 1 British Honduras 

Type III Sub-type 2 Gran Chaco 

Of the remaining varieties and sub-types there are a number which 
show trans-oceanic similarities but which are not identical. Tlhiese include: 

Type /, Sub-type 1. In this group there are two varieties, one found 
in South xA-merica, the other in Oceania. The former, Variety A, consists 
of a simple loop which interlocks with each adjacent loop in its own row 
and with one loop in each adjacent upper and lower row. Variety B differs 
only in that it interlocks with two loops instead of with one loop of the 
adjacent upper and lower rows. Variety .A is the simpler but is not neces- 
sarily an intermediate step between the basic Simple Loop and Variety B. 
Granted the presence of the Simple Loop, it would seem to be an easy 
matter to invent either variety independently. Independent development 
is also indicated by their distributions. Variety .A has been found only in 
a small area in northeastern Peru and eastern Ecuador, east of the cor- 
dillera. Variety B seems to be restricted to the Xakanai area of New 
Guinea. In view of the direct relationship of each to the Simple Loop, and 
of their localized distributions, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
two similar patterns are relatively recent in origin and that they have 
resulted from independent parallel developments from the Simple Loop 
within the two localities where found. Indeed, even if it will be found that 
both varieties are made in the two regions the theory of parallel develop- 
ment, to my mind, would still be the only reasonable explanation for such 
simple processes. 

Type /, Sub-type 2. In this group there are also two varieties, A and B, 
the former found from the east coast of Dutch New Guinea to Finschhafen, 
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where it is used in bags; the latter in the Patamon-Makusi area of north- 
eastern Amazonia, where it is employed in the manufacture of belts. Aside 
from the fact that in South America two alternating strands are used, the 
two techniques are identical in that half-hitches are taken about the 
half-hitches of the preceding row. Technologically, it seems rather obvious 
that this technique is a direct variant of the Simple Loop as well as one 
which might easily occur independently. The localized distributions of 
these two varieties would seem to indicate another example of recent 
parallel developments in South America and Oceania. 

Type I, Sub-type 3. Sub-type 3 differs from Sub-type 2 in that the half- 
hitches or bights are taken through the half-hitches of the preceding row 
rather than around them. 

In this group there are three varieties, A, B, and C, all of which are 
found among the Bribri of Costa Rica, but of which only B has been 
reported in Melanesia, where it is present along the north coast of New 
Guinea and among the Baining tribe of New Britain. 

The most simple in appearance is Variety A which has been reported 
only for Costa Rica. Its relationship to and its derivation from the Simple 
Loop can be plainly seen. Variety C, also limited to Costa Rica, in so far 
as we know, seems obviously a development from Variety A. The principle 
of construction is the same e.xcept that the working strand is taken through 
the half-hitches of two adjacent rows rather than through the half-hitch 
of only one row. 

Variety B differs from Variety A in that two alternating strands are 
employed to the effect that a half-hitch is taken (1) through the half-hitch 
of the previous row of the same strand and (2) about each pendant loop 
of the two adjacent rows of the alternate strand. 

In spite of the fact that this technique is the same in both New Guinea 
and Costa Rica, there seems to be no reason for suspecting historical 
relationship between these two appearances. In the latter region, both 
B and C appear as likely derivatives from A, which in turn, it cannot be 
doubted, is only a slight alteration of the Simple Loop. 

In Oceania, it is quite possible that B may represent a direct variation 
of A, although it would not be surprising to learn that A is also in use or 
was formerly present. In view of the restricted distribution of this tech- 
nique in the two areas, further support is given the contention that con- 
vergence or parallel development is responsible for these appearances. 

.ALTERX.^TIXG STRANDS 

The use of two alternating strands is another elaboration which is 
common to both Oceania and America. In the former region, it has been 
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reported from the north coast of Xew Guinea and neaiby New Britain 
(Type I, Sub-type 3, Variety B). In America it is found in Costa Rica 
(I, 3, B), Colombia (I, B), and northeastern Brazil (I, 2, B). It is possible 
that these American appearances may be continuous in distribution and 
that the custom of using alternating strands has had but one origin in the 
New World. Such a possibility is by no means certain, however, for what 
we have spoken of as two alternating strands may actually be or originally 
may have been either two separate strands or only one strand which 
alternates the points of attachment as it spirals row by row. It is quite 
possible, therefore, for this trait to have originated in one of two different 
ways and to have been instigated by a variety of causes: e.xperimentation, 
accident, or repair. There seems to be no reason for regarding the appear- 
ances of the use of alternating strands in the New World and Oceania as 
indicating historical continuity. The process is simple and apparently 
might occur quite naturally to knotless netters. 

THE BASIC PATTERNS 

We have now to consider the three basic techniques, the Simple Loop 
(Type I), the Loop and Twist (Type II), and the Hourglass pattern 
(Type III). All are found in Oceania and in America and the patterns of 
their construction are identical. As we have already seen, each seems to 
have given rise independently to certain variants in both regions. It is to 
these basic patterns, therefore, that we should look for any possible his- 
torical relationship between the knotless netting of the two regions. 

Type III. The Hourglass pattern, it seems clear from a technological 
point of view, is based upon the Loop and Twist technique (Type II). 
In Oceania such a derivation is indicated geographically in the Australian 
distributions.- In the New World, however, the contemporary distribu- 
tions, in so far as we have data, do not show this derivation so obviously. 
The Loop and Twist pattern occurs in several places north of Me.xico and 
in Colombia and Venezuela, but we have no information concerning its 
presence in Central America or in other parts of contemporary South 
-America. Archaeologically, however, there is material to show the relative 
ages of the two patterns, for the Loop and Twist technique has been 
recovered from a number of ancient deposits in North and South .America, 
whereas the Hourglass technique ai)pears only in e.xisting cultures. At 
-\rica, the nearest archaeological site to the contemporary appearances of 
the Hourglass pattern, both the Simple Loop and the Loop and Twist 
techniques occur in sufficient quantities to leave no doubt but that the 


2 Davidson, p. 266. 
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Hourglass pattern was not made at the time these pre-Incan deposits 
accumulated. The suspicion that the Hourglass technique may be not 
more than several hundred years old on the west coast of South America 
would seem, therefore, to have some foundation, although we are in need 
of additional archaeological data from other regions. 

In Oceania, on the other hand, we have no stratified remains but the 
chronology of (1) Simple Loop, (2) Loop and Twist, and (3) Hourglass 
patterns appears to be established on distributional grounds as well as by 
technological considerations. There can be no doubt but that the Hour- 
glass technique is the most recent of the three, but its actual age cannot 
be even approximately given. 

In view of what seems to be a very recent appearance in western South 
America and a relatively recent beginning in Oceania, it would seem that 
the appearances of the Hourglass pattern in the two areas cannot be his- 
torically related. It would be hardly possible for influences to have ema- 
nated from one area to the other within the past millennium or 1500 years 
without leaving traces in other areas or without some record being in- 
corporated in the traditions of some people between South America and 
Melanesia. 

However, we have no right to assume that the Hourglass technique 
has occupied the same distribution in New Guinea during the past cen- 
turies as that noted today. Graebner has pointed out some indications of 
its eastward diffusion in New Guinea and there can be no doubt but that 
it has been carried to .'\ustralia on the south and to New Britain on the 
north.® It appears never to have reached other regions east of New Guinea. 

It is quite possible that the point of origin for the Hourglass technique 
in Oceania is not in New Guinea, for we find the same pattern appearing 
occasionally as a single row in the stiff basketry in Indonesia.^ It is im- 
possible at present to affirm or deny the possible relationship between this 
appearance and the similar pattern in knotless netting, but the chance that 
the technique may have arisen in Indonesia must be recognized. Whether 
the origin was in western New Guinea or in Indonesia it will be seen that a 
diffusion toward America has been in process, but that only a beginning 
had been made and that several thousands of miles of ocean are still inter- 
vening. 

In the New World no direction of diffusion has been determined. The 
technique is widely distributed from British Honduras to the Xingu- 
Gran Chaco area with appearances also in the Guianas and in Ecuador. The 

^ Graebner, p. 29; Davidson, pp. 268, 299. 

Lehmann, p, 191. 
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most intensive use at present seems to be in the Xingu-Gran Chaco region 
and it is possible that the few occurrences west of the Andes may have dif- 
fused from that region. 

We cannot be reasonably certain that there has been only one develop- 
ment of the Hourglass pattern in America, for the appearance in British 
Honduras seems to be quite isolated from Ecuador and the Guianas, the 
nearest known other places where this technique now occurs. Knotless 
netting techniques, however, are poorly known for Central America and 
it is possible that the Hourglass pattern may come to light in the inter- 
mediate areas. In addition, we must not overlook the possibility that 
Arawak or Carib influences may be responsible for the Honduran appear- 
ance. 

With a relatively slight antiquity for the Hourglass pattern suggested 
for both Xew Guinea and South America there would seem to be no 
reasonable basis for believing that this technique is not indigenous to both 
regions. Certainly there is no evidence to indicate that a trans-Pacific 
diffusion could be responsible. Technologically, there is no need for a dif- 
fusion theory, for a Loop and Twist basis, found in both areas, seems suf- 
ficient to explain the parallel development. On the basis of our conclusions 
the similarity of zigzag ornamentation appearing upon the bags of the 
north coast of Xew Guinea and those of the Gran Chaco, for which Graeb- 
ner has implied a historical relationship,® must be regarded as fortuitous. 

Type II. The Loop and Twist technique, obviously a slight variation 
of the Simple Loop, appears in widely separated areas in the New World, 
particularly in North America. So far it has not been reported for Central 
America, while in South America its contemporary use seems to be con- 
fined to Colombia and Venezuela. It would not be surprising, however, to 
find that such a simple technique is much more widespread than present 
evidence indicates. 

Archaeologically we have seen that it occurred at Arica in South 
America. In North America a much greater antiquity has been determined 
by the finding of fragments in the Hopewell Mounds and in cave remains 
at Shumla Cave and in Brewster County, Texas. Since these latter re- 
mains show similarities to Basket Maker culture, a considerable antiquity 
is indicated. 

It is possible that all these ancient appearances have diffused from a 
common point of origin, but it seems much more likely, in view of the sim- 
plicity of this technique and the different manners of its use, that it has 
been discovered in a number of places. For instance, in the Mackenzie 


‘ Gratbner, p. 29 
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basin and among the Pima, its use seems to be more or less decorative, to 
relieve the otherwise monotonous series of rows of simple loops. In Colom- 
bia the peculiarities of saddle bags seem to have encouraged the develop- 
ment of multiple twists. In other areas it seems to have been the sole tech- 
nique in a bag, as in Australia and Xew Guinea. It is impossible to comment 
upon the ancient uses since, for the most part, only fragments are available. 

In the Pacific, the Loop and Twist technique is found in Australia and 
New Guinea and appears to have developed in the latter region, or possibly 
in some unknown area farther west. All facts indicate that it diffused to 
Australia prior to the diffusion of the Hourglass pattern to that region. 
In the Oceanic specimens, this technique, when used, is consistently em- 
ployed throughout one bag. 

We have no evidence to indicate the antiquity of the Loop and Twist 
technique in the Pacific, The most we can say is that it appears to have 
preceded the Hourglass pattern and to have developed from the Simple 
Loop, Presumably, however, there has been an eastward diffusion in New 
Guinea which never passed farther than the eastern part of the island. 

From the Pacific point of view, therefore, there seems to be no indica- 
tion that this technique could have diffused to .America. From the Ameri- 
can point of view we may feel quite certain that there could have been no 
trans-Pacific navigation early enough to have introduced this technique 
to the ancient cultures of Texas. Furthermore, the Simple Loop is known to 
have been used as early as Basket Maker II and with this background 
there is no need for any derivation of the Loop and Twist technique from 
some non-American area, -\lthough a more or less continuous distribution 
would seem to indicate a unitary origin for the Loop and Twist technique 
in Oceania, it seems quite possible that there may have been a number of 
independent developments in America. 

Type I. The Simple Loop, as seems clear, is the foundation for all the 
varieties of knotless netting considered. In Oceania, it occupies the most 
widespread distribution, being found throughout eastern .\ustralia, in the 
regions occupied by the Loop and Twist and the Hourglass patterns, as 
well as in areas peripheral to them; in a large but sporadic distribution in 
New Guinea and also in the Gilbert Islands. There are no indications of 
antiquity in these regions since no archaeological remains have been dis- 
covered. However, the distributions support the theory that this basic 
technique has given rise to the more complex forms, and also indicate that 
this oldest pattern, in reaching the Gilbert Islands, has been carried farther 
east than any of the later varieties. Such a distribution is consistent with 
the material we have already surveyed which showed that knotless netting 
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has been in the process of invading the western Pacific and that the direc- 
tions it has followed, if toward America, are only accidentally so. 

In the Xew World, the Simple Loop is also the most widespread. 
Among living peoples, it is sporadically distributed from Alaska to Fuegia. 
Archaeologically it appears at Arica in South America and in the various 
deposits in North America as early as Basket Maker II. 

The appearance of knotless netting in Basket -Maker deposits is a fact 
of prime importance to our discussion, for there can be no doubt but that 
trans-oceanic navigation was impossible in such early times, as well as 
possibly for some millennia following, depending on the date finally given 
this culture. 

There would seem to be no possibility, therefore, that there can be any 
trans-Pacific relationship between the appearances of the Simple Loop 
in America and Oceania. Indeed, knotless netting may not have been known 
in the Pacific at the time Basket Maker II was a living culture in North 
America. With the Simple Loop in use in both areas, there seems to be no 
reason why the different varieties could not have followed independently 
through processes of parallel development. 

It is possible, however, that the appearances of the Simple Loop in the 
two areas may be historically related by way of the Asiatic continent. The 
influences which .\sia has had upon the surrounding regions in both ethnic 
strains and culture are well known and it seems more than possible that 
knotless netting, in the form of the Simple Loop, mav have been carried 
by migrants or diffused at an early time from group to group, on the one 
hand to America and on the other, to Indonesia, thence to Melanesia. 
Indeed these influences may have spread also in other directions, for we 
find the Simple Loop also employed by the Lapps^ and by numerous tribes 
in .Mrica.'^ A more detailed study of these appearances must be made before 
a theory of a unitary origin for all the occurrences of the Simple Loop can 
be reasonably upheld, but the peripheral appearances of this basic tech- 
nique support the probability that it may have originated in .A.sia to dif- 
fuse to America by way of Bering Strait, and to Melanesia via Indonesia. 

CONCLU.^IOXS 

Our survey of knotless netting in the New World and in the Pacific 
would seem to indicate again that caution must be exercised in arriving at 

® Bag in the Buffalo Museum of Natural History. 

^ Thomas, 1924, .Mongbettu shield slings; Van Rippen, pp 90-91, Uintjes food bag of 
Bushmen; Hall, p. 99, rig. 36. Bapende bodice; Van Gennep, tVangoni of southeastern .\frica; 
Lehmann, 1907, pp. 19 et seq., Middle Nile, Bakuba, Bali, Haussa, Ekoi, etc. 
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conclusions of trans-Pacific influence in American cultures. At first glance, 
the numerous complexities in the knotless netting of the two areas appeared 
to indicate that some trans-oceanic connection was not only plausible but 
necessary to explain the identical appearances. Although the facts from the 
historic cultures of the two regions would seem to be sufficient to dispel 
such a theory, the most convincing evidence has been furnished by archae- 
ology. We cannot help believing, therefore, but that were it possible to 
obtain some knowledge of the prehistory of other traits involved in the 
trans-Pacific controversy, many of them might also be found to be inde- 
pendently developed in the two areas or historically related during very 
early times via the Asiatic continent. At the same time, it must be fairly 
admitted that other traits may have been brought across the Pacific. 
Each trait should be judged on its own merits and not in accordance with 
some pre-conceived theory that all similarities in America and Oceania 
are the results either of con\'ergence on the one hand or of trans-Pacific 
diffusions on the other. 
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Warpath. The True Story of the Fighting Sioux. Told in a Biography of Chief White 
Bull. Stanley Vestal, (xv, 291 pp., 9 pis., 3 maps. S3.00. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1934.) 


Naturally stressing martial life, this biography adds interesting points to our 
knowledge of the subject, such as details on Western Dakota honor heraldry (pp. 
24, 186), military technique including decoy tactics (pp. 56 if., 118), and the history 
of a BuUet-proof society (pp. 131-144). The close contacts of the several Western 
Dakota groups is clearly brought out. The hero himself was the son of a Minni- 
conjou chief and a cross-nephew of Sitting-bull of the Hunkpapa, and in the 
course of his life he belonged to societies of both tribes and of the Sans Arc (pp. 
vii, 26). Apart from warfare, there are several references to visions (e.g., pp. 12 seq., 
93, 109, 250), to the heyoka (pp. 13, 261 f.), a shamanistic contest (p. 94), and the 
Sun Dance (pp. 95, 137), performers of which are said to have used headscratchers 
(p. 95). A prayer to game animals in times of famine is noteworthy (p. Ill), and 
the account of a buffalo scout’s report (p. 234 f.) deserves mention. White Bull’s 
hfteen marriages exemplify patrilocalism (pp. 88, 215), the fragility of the bond 
(pp. 103, 124), the tribulations due to jealousy in a polygynous household (pp. 125 
ff., 213, 216), and the throwing away of wives at the Grass Dance (p. 215). .\n in- 
cipient trend to hereditary- aristocracy is seen to mingle with the principle that merit 
rests in personal achievement (p. 120). Swimming is described as “dog-fashion or 
overhand” (p. 7), and the Crow are credited with using the bull-roarer to frighten 


horses (p. 107), 


Robert H. Lowie 


UNir-ERSiTY or California 


The Hidatsa Earthlodge. Gilbert L. Wilson (Bella Weitzner, editor). (Anthro- 
pological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 33, Part 5. 80 pp., 
45 figs. §1.00. New York, 1934.) 

All students of Plains ethnology are familiar with the late Gilbert L. Wilson’s 
accounts of particular phases of Hidatsa culture and will welcome this addition to 
the series. It is a matter for deep regret that Dr Wilson’s death will prevent the 
bringing together of the wealth of material which he had gathered into a single 
complete study of this tribe. The present work maintains the high standard of the 
earlier reports. It is unquestionably the most complete account of the plan, construc- 
tion and internal arrangement of earth lodges which has so far been published. It 
also contains a unique account of the founding of a new village, the marking out of 
the site, and the selection of places for lodges and the construction of the village 
stockade. The work will be of interest not only to ethnologists but to all archaeolo- 
gists working in regions where earth lodges and village fortifications are found. 

Ralph Lintox 

Univlrsity of Wisconsin 
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Ethnoiogy of :kt' Xisenar.. Ralph L. Beals. '.Univeraity of California Publications 
in ,\merican .Archaeology and Ethnology, \'ol. 31, Xo. 6, pp. 335^14, 1933.) 

This report on the Xisenan or Southern Maidu is concerned mainly with the 
hill and mountain culture which diners markedly from that of the \'alley Xisenan. 
The culture is in an extreme state of decay, for these people suffered heavily during 
the .American occupation of California and most of the old ways were soon abandoned. 
Dr Beals’ work is comprehensive but necessarily sketchy on those points where 
adequate information cannot be obtained. Considering the present state of Xisenan 
culture, his account is probably as extensive as will ever be possible. Two character- 
istics of the report which deserve special mention are the use of a number of inform- 
ants and, more important, the attention paid to regional diversity within the area. 
Too often information obtained in one community is assumed to apply to all com- 
munities within a tribal area so that a false picture of trait distribution is obtained. 
The study of variations from community to community in a tribal culture will no 
doubt assume much more importance in the future than it has so far been accorded, 
for such study illustrates in a m.osi dennite way the tendency of culture to modifica- 
tion. 

Forrest E. Clemexts 

UxiVERSIIV OF OKLAH01I.t. 


Porno Myths. S. .A. Barrett (Bulletin. Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
\ ol. 15. 608 pp. S5.00. Milwaukee: Public Museum, 1933 i 

U'i/itii Myths. Cora Du Bois and Dorothy Demltrac opoulou. (University of 
California Publications in .American .Archaeology and Ethnologx-, Vol. 28, X'o. 
5, 124 pp. SI. 25. Berkeley; University of California Press, 1931. j 

These two folktale collections are major contributions to the mvthologv of 
northern California. The first comprises one hundred and eight tales representing 
Central. Eastern, and Xorthern Porno dialectic groups. The author has made his 
collection more than a mere record by adding apparatus to facilitate its use: a 
classification of the myths, introauctoiy definitions of local religious concepts and 
supernatural beings, abstracts, catchword guide, glossary', and an all-inclusive 
inde.x. Dr Barrett’s tales and relevant ethnographic notes were collected twentv 
years ago. .After correlating his findings with more recent data on Pomo religion, he 
concludes that the master-creator, Madumda, and Coyote are the same being, 
although Aladumda figures but slightly in the tales (pp. 15-18). Tales of Creation, 
^\■orld Fire, Deluge, .Ascent to Sky, Sun and Journeys to Sun’s Abode, Theft of 
F ire, Supernatural Beings, Tricksters, Bear and Deer, and Origin of Death are com- 
pared on their major points with those from other tribes of central California (pp. 
465—91) with the result that Rroeber’s regional division of Californian mvthologv 
into a north central and south central group is whollv corroborated (pp. 11-13, 
491-93). 

-Although the talcs are rendered in chaste English, thereby precluding a consider- 
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ation of their literar>' style, their incidental structure is intact and they offer, with 
their adjuvant apparatus, an ideal group of tales for study. Immediate differences 
between dialectic groups, the relation of these differences to neighboring mytholo- 
gies, wide relations of Porno mythology in general, and the influence of preferred 
themes upon the local tale-type can be demonstrated by this admirable material. 

The seventy-five Wintu myths were collected by an ethnographer and a linguist. 
While comparative notes of local range accompany the tales the authors omit all 
comment on their cultural relationships. The tales taken in text have been given in 
a style which happily preserves the flavor of the original. An able consideration of 
Wintu literary style and stability based on this collection has been published else- 
where by the same authors. ^ 

Since this work was not used b}' Dr Barrett a brief comparison of salient features 
in these Porno and Wintu myths may be to the point here. Creation: Pomo, 
Coyote and Wolf create men, animals, institute customs; Wintu, absent.- Flood: 
Pomo, activities of animals who save themselves on mountain top; Wintu, de- 
tailed activities of certain people just before the flood. Transformation of first 
people into fauna: Pomo, strong; Wintu, weak. Thefts' Pomo, of daylight, fire; 
Wintu, of daylight, fire, obsidian, dentalia, food seeds. Contests: Pomo, against 
evil father-in-law. Sun, cannibalistic bird. Thunder, by heat, shooting opponent; 
Wintu, against Sun, evil father-in-law, by variety of minor tests, gambling, talking, 
hunting. Coyote: Pomo, creator-culture-hero-transformer, and dupe; Wintu, 
trickster and dupe. Important characters: Pomo, Coyote, Wolf. Falcon, Sun, 
Cannibalistic Bird, Water Monster, Obsidian-man; M'intu, Coyote, Strong Dwarf, 
Loon Woman, Ogress, Olelbis. Ritual numbers: Pomo, 4, 2; Wintu, 5, 10. 

General likenesses between the mythologies are those characteristic of the north 
central California folktale area; the contrasts are preferences for certain characters 
and emphasis on different topics. 

A. H. Gaytox 

New Havex, Connecticut 

Two Paiute Autobiographies. Julian H. Steward. (University of California Publi- 
cations in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, Xo. 5, pp. 423-38, 
1934.) 

Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute. JuLl.tx H. Steward. (Same series, Vol. 33, 
No. 3, pp. 233-350, 1933.) 

Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute. Is.abel T. Kelly. (Same series, Vol. 31, 
No. 3, pp. 67-210, 1932.) 

The two Paiute autobiographies presented by Dr Steward are of interest in that 
they illustrate this culture in actual operation and show the way in which two en- 

* A Study of Wintu ilythology (Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. 45, 1932i, pp. 373- 

500. 

^ Though given by Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive .America (Boston, 
1898), pp. 243-63. 
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tirely different personalities reacted to their cultural environment. Their chief 
value lies in the fact that they contain much subjective data regarding individual 
variations in psychological attitudes and cultural values. Such data are not often 
found in the usual ethnographic account. 

The second and longer publication of Dr Steward is an orthodox description of 
the culture of the old Eastern Mono, a tribal designation which is shown to be in- 
accurate, for their relationships are with the Paiute rather than the Mono. The 
report is comprehensive, well-written, and covers all the main features of Owens 
Valley Paiute culture. There are a number of illustrations and two excellent maps. 

Miss KeUy’s work is likewise an orthodox ethnographic account and deals with 
the Northern Paiute or Paviotso The data on material culture are very full, while 
the information on social and political organization is as comprehensive as possible 
though not extensive. This last is probably due to the lack of complexity in social 
organization. The account of magic and religion presents the important phases of 
the subject but the author feels that much is yet to be learned. Information on 
religion is difficult to obtain because of native reluctance to discuss such esoteric 
matters. The work is illustrated with a number of drawings and plates. 

Like all the publications in this series, these three dealing with the Paiute are 
thoroughly condensed so that although the longest numbers only a little more than 
one hundred forty pages, they contain a remarkable amount of information. Their 
publication fills a considerable gap in e.xisting knowledge of Basin ethnography. 

Forrest E. Clements 

University of Okl.ahom.v 


Archaeology of Santa Marla Colombia. The Tairona Culture. Part 1, Report on Field 
Work. J. Alden Mason. f.VnthropoIogical Series, Field Museum of Natural 
History, \’ol. 20, No. 1. 130 pp., 64 pis., 2 maps. Chicago: Field Museum, 
1931.) 

This very interesting publication is the first of an exhaustive report which is 
planned to appear in three parts. The second and third, which are to appear later, 
will be respectively “the description of the material” and “the scientific results 
and deductions.” We are thus, in Part 1, furnished with a detailed report of the 
field work of the expedition which remained in this special locality in the northern 
Colombian coastal region for a full year. The particular objective of the expedition 
was a careful scientific study of the cultural remains of the long-extinct Tairona 
Indians, representative of one of the more advanced aboriginal cultures of .America. 

In a pleasing narrative style the author first takes us from one to another of the 
various sites visited along the coast and in the adjacent mountains. We are intro- 
duced to the sundry vicissitudes of work in this tropical land while we see brought 
to light architectural, engineering and other features, such as “paved roads, 
bridges, walls, covered drains, staircases, circular sites, and stone-lined graves,” 
together with incised petroglyphs, beautifully formed and decorated potterx', and a 
multitude of other tangible evidences of a once dense population of high culture. 
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Then follows a very careful and detailed “description of the localities investi- 
gated.” Each locality is taken up and fully described; its location, topography and 
environmental setting, and history’ being given. Then foUow in full detail the archae- 
ological features encountered by the expedition: architectural, engineering and 
mortuary features, artifacts of many kinds, including objects of gold and semi- 
precious stones, as well as implements of stone, bone, shell and the like, and pottery’ 
of mortuary and utilitarian ty-pes. Full attention is given to osteological remains and 
the circumstances of their placement. In short no detail is omitted from the de- 
scription of each locality' in which any’ work was done. 

The paper is excellently illustrated with photogravure plates and many' plats 
of villages and drawings of special features and objects. 

It is, in fact, throughout a most careful and thorough report on the field work 
carried on by' the expedition and forms an excellent preliminary for parts two and 
three which w’e shall await w’ith much interest. 

S. A. Barrett 

Milw.wkee Public Museum 


AFRICA 

Myths and Legends of the Bantu. Alice Werner. (335 pp. 15s. London: George W. 

Harrap and Co., 1933.) 

Dr .\lice Werner, whose contribution of the African volume to “The Mythology 
of All Races” has already shown her knowledge of the folklore of the whole conti- 
nent, has in this new work confined herself to the Bantu-speaking tribes of central 
and south Africa. These peoples she presents to the reader not only with under- 
standing but with the affection that comes from long and close association. 

The book is designed for the general reader. A clarification of the inter-relation 
of the various African tribes and an account of their habitat and customs prepares 
the way for the main part of the book, the my’ths and legends. These are arranged 
into logical groups, beginning with tales of the gods and the other world and proceed- 
ing through hero adventures to ogre and animal stories. These tales have all been 
retold by the author and joined by’ a running commentary. 

For the general reader this method undoubtedly adds to the interest of the book, 
as do the frequent pictures of scenes suggested by the stories. Though the folklorist 
will wish that the stories had been more definitely separated from one another so 
as to indicate the exact form of the tale type, he must realize that in a popular com- 
pilation such as this, he can hardly’ expect such formal separation any' more than 
he may’ look for completeness in the list of types or for any attempt at compara- 
tive notes. He can at least be particularly grateful for the fullness of the bibliog- 
raphy and index and for the attractive printing and binding of the volume. 

Stith Thompson 


Indiana University 
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Fish-hooks in Africa and their Distribution. S. Lagercrantz. (^Riksmuseets Etno- 

grafiska Avdelning. Smarre Meddelanden, No. 12. 39 pp., 14 figs. Stockholm, 

1934.) 

This short paper, the twelfth of the whole series and the tenth written in English 
on technological subjects, is published by the Swedish museum. It shows the dis- 
tribution of fishhooks in the African continent, and is an important contribution to 
ethnographical literature. The author supplemented this paper by another on fish- 
hooks during the recent anthropological congress in London. 

From a study of the distribution of fishhooks Lagercrantz comes to the conclu- 
sion that, as there is no archaeological evidence of fishhooks in Africa (with the 
exception of Egypt, the Mediterranean coast, and the Canarj- Islands), they are 
not indigenous to the continent. He sums up by saying (p. 31) ; 

1. With exception for East- Africa and Congo where fish-hooks are indigenous, they are 
brought to .Africa by European and .African traders. 

2. In Western Africa can be made out an area where the Hausa have spread European 
(?) hooks to certain tribes, and 

3. crocodile hooks were formed upon the model of fish-hooks. 

On the whole the paper is an excellent summary- of all that is known of fish- 
hooks in Africa. It also contains fourteen figures, mostly of fishhooks in different 
European museums and a map showing the distribution of gorges and round hooks 
in Africa. It is to be hoped that similar papers will be published about other con- 
tinents as well. The present reviewer has collected materials dealing with North 
American fishhooks in European museums which he expects to publish shortly. 

Biren Bon’nerjea 

Bud.apest, Hungary 

Die V olkerstdmme im Norden von Liberia. P.aui, GERii,ANN. (141 pp., 24 figs., 37 

pis., chart. 7 Mk. Leipzig: R. Voigtlander, 1933.) 

This is a report of results gained on an expedition of about three months’ dura- 
tion: a sketch of the ethnography of certain tribes in northern Liberia. The brevity 
of time and the obligation of gathering ethnological specimens were no doubt 
partly responsible for the sketchiness of the study, which is to be regretted. The 
ethnology of Liberia is to a great extent still unknown. The older literature is 
concerned mainly with the coast population, especially the \hi and Mende on or 
near the western shoreline. Lately Westermann has published a detailed study of 
the Kpelle (Kpessi), a large group stretching northward from the center of the 
country. 1 Dr Germann’s material is on the neighboring northern tribes of the 
Gbande, Toma or Buzi, and to a certain extent the Gissi (Kissi). Some rather 
scanty information was available previously on the congeners of these tribes in 
French territory where Mandingo influence is felt more heavily. This influence is 
not negligible on the Liberian side either; Mandingo (‘‘Comande”) are found in 

* D. Westermann, Die Kpelle; Ein Negerstamm in Liberia (Gottingen-Leipzig, 1921). 
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many villages, foming privileged warrior groups, or as priests or leather workers; 
and they traverse the countrj-side as itinerant traders and bards. 

Excepting the Gissi, a more recent intrusion into Liberia, the tribes under dis- 
cussion are linguistically and culturally closely allied to Westennann’s KpeUe. As 
Westermann’s study concentrates especially on social organization and religion. 
Dr Germann’s material complements it verj' well; its most complete portions are 
those dealing with material culture and techniques. StiU, one would like to have 
had more specific and clear-cut information on some aspects of social organization. 
The sib system is treated within a meager two pages, leaving most of even the 
fundamental questions somewhat suspended. .\s Westermann’s work is followed 
rather closely, it is at times doubtful whether the author’s statement is merely a 
quotation from the former on the Kpelle or is a matching of KpeUe data by those 
from his own tribes. This becomes especiaUy disappointing when the sib system 
is described. Westermann suggests that under external influence an older matri- 
lineal system in the region is and has long been leaning very gradually toward a 
patrilineal system.'^ Dr Germann suggests the same thing with the same specific 
data, and more strongly put (p. 72). It is not clear, however, whether he had found 
independent confirmation or merely accepted Westermann’s data as applying to 
his tribes also. 

A sizable collection of stories, chiefly from the Gbande, closes the volume. In 
these, two of the West African tricksters figure side by side, the water chevrotain 
and the spider. Many examples are of the riddle-story type in which the listener 
decides at the end which of the actors deserves the chief credit or reward. Some of 
the stories that seem to call for an etiological or moralizing ending, or for a closing 
proverb, end somewhat up in the air. This may be because most of the story material 
was coUected from young boys temporarUy at the mission school. 

The descriptions of techniques and material objects are exceUent and weU 
illustrated, and the work is weU rounded, except for the points already raised. The 
more reason for the reader to regret that more time could not be spent by the author 
in enlarging our knowledge of one of the regions in Africa on which any information 
is most welcome. 

George Herzog 

Yale University 

Essai sur la grammaire Banda. Charles Tisser.ant. (Travaux et Memoires de 
I’lnstitut d’Ethnologie, Vol. 13. 185 pp. 56 fr. 25. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 
1930.) 

Dictionnaire Bajida-Franqais. Ch.arles Tisseraxt. (Same series, Vol. 14. 611 pp. 
137 fr. 50. 1931.) 

The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Ejik. Id.a C. Ward, (xiv, 186 pp., 22 figs., 
kymograph tracings, texts. 8s6d. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1933.) 

^ Op. cit. pp. 55-56; J. L. Sibley and D. Westermann, Liberia — Old and Xew (Xew York, 
1928), pp. 115-16. 
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In many languages of the African continent, "tone” or musical pitch is an ele- 
ment so fundamental that its violation would keep the speaker from being under- 
stood. The average linguist, however, is not trained to perceive musical tone, nor 
is he necessarily equipped with an accurate musical ear. Thus he finds himself in a 
situation not unknown to the anthropologist — lacking in a specific technic and at the 
mercy of his deficiency or of the "e.’cpert" he calls in. 

The first case is illustrated in Father Tisserant’s study of the Banda dialects, 
found north of the Ubangi River. His essay shows serious work, although the cate- 
gories of the conventional European grammar loom a little too large to make one 
feel completely comfortable. The author pleads a deficient ear and in the grammar 
restricts tonal indication to places where a difference of grammatical meaning can 
be explained only by a difference of tone. In the dictionary all tones are marked as 
heard. A perusal of it shows that so very few words occur either on high or low, as 
against the overwhelming mass of middle tones, that one fears the markings are 
not always correct. The procedure followed in the grammar is dangerous as it en- 
tails selecting what is functionally important in material which may not have been 
identified correctly. Thus, however unintentionally, a specious certainty is con- 
veyed. 

The function of tone in Efik — a language of the Cross-River region. West 
Africa — is the chief subject of Miss Ward’s study, offered modestly, with no lin- 
guistic pretensions. Her background, then, is presumably phonetic and musical, 
and not originally' in the African linguistic field. Certain points are of interest as 
showing the disadvantages of the expert unacquainted with the setting. For ex- 
ample, consonantal length is represented by writing the sound symbol twice if a 
nasal prefix is followed by a word beginning with the same nasal. Vocalic length on 
the other hand is not written because it is ‘‘not significant.” ‘‘Some vowels, how- 
ever, strike the ear as longer than others, and should be so pronounced.” “A vowel 
on a rising or a falling tone is generally longer than on a high or low' level tone” 
(p. 29). What seems at first merely inconsistently written turns out to be wrongly- 
conceived. Just as, before, an objectively long element was conceptually not a unit 
but a merging of two, so the “long vowels” may- represent some such process; a 
rising tone must be looked upon as low tone plus high tone. Whether ‘‘length” is 
functional or not cannot be legislated. This leads to the essential limitation of the 
study: while the tones are marked with a minuteness almost too exact to be mean- 
ingful, we do not get an understanding of the system as such. A number of patterns 
are described and their grammatical meanings ascertained, a great advance over 
older studies of the language. But one has the feeling that if an out-and-out linguist 
could collaborate with the author, something more integrated would emerge. 

From these comments, two conclusions follow: specifically, that musical tone 
should by all means be marked, and consistently, in languages where it functions 
significantly; and in general, that the outside e.xpert must be either intimately- 
acquainted with the setting or context of the material and w-ith the technic of that 
setting, or must collaborate with one who has this intimacy-. 

George Herzog 

Vale Untversity 
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OCEANIA 

The Manohos of Mindanao. John M. Gakvan. (Memoirs of the National Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 23, First Memoir. $1.00. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1931.) 

This volume is the result of a residence of nearly four years among the Manobo, 
a little known pagan tribe of south central Mindanao in the Philippines. During 
his stay the author acquired a knowledge of the language and entered fuUy into the 
life of the people. As a result he is able to furnish a most intimate picture of the 
culture, as well as the natives’ views concerning their own activities. 

The tribe is broken up into many small divisions which the author calls clans, 
although they appear to be simply groupings of families around noted warriors. 
Since such leaders are in communication with and under the protection of the 
warrior deities they possess great prestige, yet they have no real authority, they 
receive no tribute, and exact no sendees from their fellows. They are called upon to 
settle disputes, but their decisions must be according to the customary law — which 
in turn is closely linked with religious beliefs. The desire of the younger men to 
achieve distinction as warriors, feuds between the “clans” and hostile relations 
with surrounding tribes have resulted in a constant state of warfare and a lack of 
security -which is reflected in every phase of the life. 

While they are poor in material possessions and appear backward in many re- 
spects, they have well defined ideas of property, of contract, debt and liability. 
Religious beliefs and practices, while not organized, are surprisingly uniform and 
still hold full sway over the lives of the tribesmen. 

In general the Manobo correspond rather closely to the other tribes of southern 
and eastern Mindanao. This is particularly true in material culture and religious 
practices, even the names of many of the deities being held in common. 

One portion of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the neighboring tribes 
and their relationship to the Manobo. Writings of several Spanish missionaries of 
forty or more years ago are cited but no mention is made of recent ethnological 
publications which deal with the tribes in question. Reference to these later studies 
would have made unnecessary the rather vague speculations on physical type and 
tribal relationships found in the first chapter. 

Even though the comparative data is inadequate and the volume is singularly 
lacking in citing the literature of the field, the study is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of Philippine ethnology. On the purely descriptive side, Mr Gar\ran has 
furnished an excellent account of native life, amplified by personal experience and 
opinions furnished by the people themselves. 

F.ay-Cooper Cole 

University of Chicago 

Archaeology of Oahu. J. Gilbert McAllister. (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, 104. 201 pp., 67 figs., 12 pis. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 1933.) 

This report is one of a series covering the archaeology of the various islands in 
the Hawaiian group. .Although it deals e.xclusively with Oahu, even omitting com- 
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parisons with the rest of the group, it will be of interest to all students of Hawaiian 
culture. In Hawaii, no clear line can be drawn between archaeology and ethnology. 
Practically all the implements found in archaeological work are of types still in 
use at the beginning of the historic period while many of the ruins were actively 
functioning temples at the time of Cook’s visit. In the case of the smaller shrines 
numerous beliefs and practices are stiU current. Dr McAllister has covered the 
literature with unusual thoroughness and has gathered a good deal of new material 
from local informants, making the book a real addition to our knowledge of both 
past and present Hawaiian culture. He has also succeeded in making it unusually 
readable for a work of this sort. Routine descriptions of objects and sites are en- 
livened by legends and historic incidents and there are occasional flashes of humor 
which in no way detract from the accuracy and thoroughness of the book as a 
scientific report. 

Ralph Limox 

University oe ^\■ISC0NSIN 


Archaeology of Kahoolawe. J. Gilbert McAllister. (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, 115. 61 pp., 5 pis., 25 figs. Honolulu: Bishop iluseum, 1933.) 

Slone Remains in the Society Islands. Kenneth P. EiiORY. (Same series, 116. 182 
pp., 20 pis., 133 figs., 1933.) 

Tuamottiayr Stone Structures. Kenneth P. Emory. (Same series, 118. 78 pp., 10 pis., 
71 figs., 1934.) 

McAllister's report on the smallest of the inhabited Hawaiian islands is based 
upon data collected by Stokes in 1913, upon a detailed study of materials collected 
at that time, and upon a week’s field survey. .Archaeological remains encountered 
on the island include heiaus, fishing shrines, house foundations, camp sites, burial 
places, and miscellaneous features associated with these. The sites produced such 
culture-indicative materials as are consistent with a simple, primitive, fishing 
village type of life. .A particularly illuminating series of specimens illustrating the 
manufacture of bone fishhooks was discovered, supplying previously unknown de- 
tails. 

All the evidence indicates a small, semi-permanent population, strictly Hawaiian 
of the time of the discovery. However, the cultural manifestations are limited, lack- 
ing many features characteristic for the more densely populated islands, and suggest 
a fishing fndustrv- rather than a well-rounded culture. The author logically postu- 
lates that the early inhabitants were transient fishermen, hampered in any broader 
cultural expression by local arid conditions. 

The report exhibits a clear simplicity in the presentation of facts, and a quality 
of critical judgement in conclusive treatment, that promise well for the future work 
of the author. 

Emor>-’s two reports, on stone structures in the Society and Tuamotuan groups 
respectively, are based largely upon personally collected data, although the author 
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takes full advantage of all previously reported facts pertinent to his subject. Three- 
fourths of the text in these reports are devoted to detailed descriptions of archaeo- 
logical features, with directly associated historical and theoretical comments. Two 
hundred and fifty sites in the Society Islands and ninety-three in the Tuamotus 
were examined. 

The outstanding structures in both groups are maraes. In the Leeward Islands 
of the Society group, these are generally paved courts with a sacred platform (ahu) 
at one end. In the coastal regions of the Windward Islands the maraes are relatively 
large and equipped with stepped ahu. Inland in Tahiti there are three types of 
maraes: (1) simple shrines without ahu; (2) platforms with a tjqse of ahu sur- 
mounted by three upright back-rests; (3) enclosures with ahu surmounted by a 
single back-rest. The Tuamotuan maraes are basically like the Leeward Island 
structures of the Society group, although generally smaller and tending towards 
even greater simplicity. A greater number of back-rests characterize the ahu plat- 
forms. Exceptional are the maraes of some of the most eastern of the Tuamotus, 
w’hich are larger and more similar to the archaic maraes of Necker Island. 

There is a fundamental cultural difference between the type of stone w'ork domi- 
nant in the Windward Islands of the Society group, characterized by small dressed 
stones and superior stone shaping and fitting, and that most typical for the Lee- 
ward Islands and the Tuamotus, where a megalithic type of masonry prevails. 

Emorj' concludes that maraes “probably” came into Polynesia from, or by way 
of, Micronesia. The Tuamotuan marae is the prototype of the Society Islands forms. 
Similar structures in the Marquesas were probably introduced from the Society 
Islands. The marae, so named, is not found in Hawaii proper. It is a sacred place in 
southeastern Polynesia, whereas in southwestern Polynesia it is a place of general 
assembly. The sacred marae of Tahiti is probably the result of a merging of the 
marae, or place of assembly, and the sacred ahu, accomplished after the separation 
of the Society islanders from the Polynesian migrants to Hawaii and southwestern 
Polynesia. The Hawaiian heiau, when equipped with a stone enclosure w’all, is not 
unlike the marae of southeastern Polynesia, structurally and functionally, and there 
is traditional evidence that two of the enclosed heiaus were buUt under the influence 
of Tahitian immigrants in about the thirteenth century. The image platforms of 
Easter Island are basically like the maraes of the easternmost Tuamotus. 

Archery platforms, house sites, fortifications, wier fish traps, petroglyphs, and 
burial mounds are also described and discussed. 

These reports not only reflect careful attention to facts encountered in the field, 
where much time and hard labor must have been required to cover the sites de- 
scribed, but also exhibit a thorough understanding of the problems and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of culturally related provinces in Oceania. These factors lend 
important value to Emory’s work. It is the reviewer's reaction, however, that the 
author is inclined to see the phenomena of other Polynesian divisions in terms of 
Society Islands phenomena, and so to over-accent the latter province as a center of 
one-way diffusion. Data are submitted in support of a number of interesting theories 
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of diffusion, but the extent to which these data may have been selected for that 
purpose remains a pertinent question in the reader's mind. 

W. C. McKerx 

Milw-WKee Public Museum 

PREHISTORY AND PHYSICAL AXTHROPOLOGY 

Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Xiibia and Upper Egypt. .4 Study of the 
Region Ditring Pliocene and Pleistocene Times. K. S. S.cxdford axd W. J. 
Arkell. (Prehistoric Survey of Eg^'pt and Western Asia, Vol. 2. [James Henrj' 
Breasted, ed.] Quarto, 92 pp., 21 figs., 43 pis., map. $6.00. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933.) 

The first volume of this series (see review, AmeriC-XX Axthropologist, Yol. 32: 
677-78) dealt with the Faiyum basin and the adjacent west side of the Nile valley 
a short distance above Cairo, or more precisely, 125 to 175 miles up the river from 
the Mediterranean. The present volume is a supplementary report on another seg- 
ment of the Nile trough, extending from Luxor southward beyond the Egyptian 
border as far as the third or Semnah cataract in Sudan, or more strictly, Xubia; 
i.e., between points approximately 425 and 775 miles upstream. As before, the aim 
is to correlate early human activities with definite geological events, an undertaking 
to which the specially equipped authors have devoted no less than five field seasons, 
the present report representing surveys conducted in 1926-7 and 1929-30, supple- 
mented by final checkups in 1930-31. 

FuUy two thirds of the verbal report is devoted to the geological and topographi- 
cal historj' of the XTle valley, the remaining portion being divided between descrip- 
tion of selected artifacts found in situ and description of typical local petroglyphs. 
The geologic introduction begins with considerations of the ancient igneous (gran- 
itic) and later metamorphic (sandstone, shale, limestone) formations across which 
the Xile has cut its deep channel. It next demonstrates the existence during Pliocene 
times of a Mediterranean gulf extending up the Xile trough for a distance of more 
than 500 miles, as indicated by the presence along the valley sides of breccias and 
conglomerates ranging up to 180 meters above the present sea level. Beyond the 
head of this gulf, near Kom Ombo, no Pliocene formations occur, the well-marked 
fresh-water gravel terraces there present being regarded as of much later origin. 
The older or upper series of these terraces, considered as of Plio-Pleistocene date, 
range at levels approximately 300, 200, and 150 feet above the present Xile vallev 
floor; w'hile the younger or lower definitely Pleistocene terraces occur at elevations 
respectively 100, 50, 30, and 10 feet above the same valley floor, with which all are 
uniformly parallel for several hundred miles. These extensive gravel terraces are 
taken to indicate a strong Xile current, or in other words a relatively heavy rainfall, 
both local and distant. But, following the last or ten foot gravel terrace, a diminu- 
tion in precipitation — foreshadowing the approach of modem desert conditions — is 
indicated from below the second cataract northward by the mantling accumulation 
exclusively of fine sUt. This silt phase — still in progress — was at first characterized 
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by prolonged widespread deposition and later on, as at present, by slow erosion of 
the relatively old, high lying silts on the one hand and the continuing deposition of 
new silts on the valley floor on the other. Advancing desert conditions have finally 
resulted in sand dunes which partially mantle all formations on the west bank of 
the Nile. -All of this highly interesting local bit of earth histor>’ is necessarily tech- 
nical and in some of its details beyond the full comprehension of the reviewer. In 
the way of foolish questions, however, the mere archaeologist is left puzzled as to 
the essential mechanism of terrace building. He wonders how Pleistocene and Plio- 
Pleistocene terraces are distinguished — by the presence or absence of implements, 
perhaps? He would like to know why the upper surface limit of the older silt de- 
posit does not parallel the valley floor as do the gravel terraces but instead rises 
gradually southward, from 18 feet at Luxor to 100 feet at the second cataract. 
Lastly, he is particularly an.xious to learn how deep in the valley floor silts Neo- 
lithic artifacts occur; in short, whether or not Breasted’s 1919 estimate of 20,000 
years still holds. 

Turning to the artifacts themselves, the all-important point about them is that 
their geologic occurrence here in distant Upper Egypt and beyond conforms in all 
major respects to the earlier Faiyum Divide findings. Protracted search in the 
Pliocene and Plio-Pleistocene formations has yielded no positive in situ results. In 
consequence of this the authors boldly discard Schweinfurth’s collection of sup- 
posed Pliocene Eoliths as obviously not Pliocene because, for one thing, they were 
partly true Paleoliths. The oldest of the seven or more lateral gravel platforms 
to furnish unquestionable artifacts of Prechellean and CheUean coup-de-poing 
types is the 100 foot terrace, considered as of Pleistocene date. The 50 foot terrace 
supplies typical .Acheulian implements, as well as rolled CheUean forms derived 
from the terrace above. The 30 foot terrace yields an Early Mousterian technique, 
while the 10 foot terrace is characterized by a fully developed Alousterian inventorj-. 
Finally, the superposed high-level sUts inclose and are overlaid by a rather charac- 
terless flint industry which changes gradually in both technique and implement forms 
from the typical Alousterian of the 10 foot terrace to a microlithic industry sug- 
gestive of the Late Capsian of North -Africa and the .AzUian-Tardenoisian of western 
Europe. This early silt phase culture stage is locaUy distinguished as the Sebilian 
industrial period and corresponds chronologicaUy, and to some extent technologi- 
caUy, to the L'pper Paleolithic of Europe. Its remains are significantly absent from 
the high desert surface, but in the valley (besides occurring in situ) are found 
superficially as workshops and even as shellheaps, which latter demonstrate their 
relative antiquity by the presence of bones of at least two extinct mammals. 

The authors have made a studied selection from their artifact discoveries, which 
has been iUustrated in natural size as weU as described and discussed in a distinctly 
penetrating and illuminating manner. One could wish, however, that the generous 
allowance of plates had been filled with more Illustrations, even if of reduced size, 
so that the reading archaeologist might have had a chance to size up the successive 
industries for himself. Also it is regrettable that in the case of the two plates devoted 
to the Middle and Upper Sebilian remains more space is devoted to mere cores and 
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flakes than to actual implements, provided of course that the latter were present in 
larger numbers. Lastly, the petroglyphs, separable into several successive groups of 
which the oldest bears some resemblance to Bushman work, are also described and 
figured suiSciently, it is to be hoped, to encourage someone to give the subject 
special attention. 

.\11 in all the report strikes the reviewer as a thoroughgoing performance of the 
highest importance. It has been known for a long time that the high desert surface 
in certain places on both sides of the Mile is littered with flint implements of Euro- 
pean Lower as well as Middle Paleolithic t.vpes and which exhibit widely varying 
degrees of patination. It has been known also, for at least fifteen years, that the 
degree of patination correlates directly with the supposed typological evolution of 
implement forms and that therefore Egypt's early flint industries most likely under- 
went essentially the same changes as those established for western Europe. Now, 
finally, in the present report we have our theoretic chronology stratigraphically 
demonstrated and the local antiquity of man at least tentatively limited to the 
Pleistocene geological period. 

N. C. Nelson 

American Museum of Natural History 


An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near East. C. U. Ariens Kappers. With 
a chapter on Near Eastern Bloodgroups by Leland W. Parr, (vi, 200 pp., 94 figs., 
2 tables, 1 chart. S9.00. Amsterdam; N. V. Noord-Hollandische Uitgevers- 
maatschappij, 1934.) 

To term this monograph an ‘‘Introduction” is but to reflect the innate modesty 
of the author. It is far more than an introduction: it is a comprehensive survey of 
aU that is known of the physical (cranio-cephalic) types of the Near East, both 
historic and modern. Much of the latter data represents the original research of 
the author and his colleagues. Dr and Mrs H. Krischner, who have measured 2500 
and 2700 individuals, respectively. 

The study is based almost solely upon three head measurements — length, 
breadth and height — and their derived indices. The author regards the cephalic 
index as of paramount importance in tracing racial affinities, defending his thesis 
by pointing out that on fragmentary material length and breadth measurements are 
often the only ones available. A further defence is quoted from Morant who in an 
evaluation of 31 craniometric measurements concluded that six, including length, 
breadth, height and their indices, were of supreme diagnostic value. Professor 
Kappers is quick to point out, however, that the comparative study of craniometric 
distribution must be limited to a definitely circumscribed area. His handling of the 
data is based upon the use of the frequency curve; this gives not only the average, 
but frequencies and the range of the distribution. This method elucidates diverse 
racial elements by means of a bimodal or even polymodal curve. 

The early part of the volume is given over to a discussion of the Armenians and 
others of Armenoid affinities. The Armenians are found to present two peaks in the 
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cephalic index curve: one at 8d-4 and the other at 86-7. This characteristic is 
dominant and is established as the criterion of relationship. Thus the Khaldeans 
with peaks at S3 and 86, the -\ssyrians (.Aissorif with peaks at 84 and 87, the 
Christian "Arabs’' with peaks at 84 and 87, and the Lebanese with peaks at 84 and 
8 7 ('although there is an e.xtraneous element represented by a peak at 80-1) are all 
definitely linked up with Armenoids. Similarly the "hyperbrachycephalics among 
the Turks are of .\rmenoid . . . descent.” 

The skeletal material from .klishar (Boghaz Keui, the ancient Hittite capitol 
Kheta) revealed dolichocephalic and brachycelpahic skulls neither of which type 
was similar to the "Hittites” of the monuments; the hypsicephalic planocciptal 
type represented by the ,\rmenians. Professor Kappers explains this apparent di- 
lemma by stating that “the so-called Hittite pictures represent the older and 
numerically larger Subarean component of the Hittite empire of Ramses II's time.’’ 
The dolichocephalic skulls of .klishar I\’ are stated to “have an Indo-.A.rvan type.” 
Some of the brachycephalic skulls of Alishar II-III are considered Armenoid, not- 
withstanding that the brachycephaly is due to increased breadth rather than de- 
creased length. 

Professor Kappers concludes that 

the .Armenians, Khaldeans. .\issori and some other groups are closely related to Central 
■\siatic peoples of the .\ltai-ugrian or Furki stock. .\s several of these peoiiles are related to Cen- 
tral Mongolians and may have Mongolian facial features, this conclusion agrees with Dudley 
Bu.xton’s statement that the Central Mongolians are connected with the .\rmenoid race. I 
would propose to group them together as the "Central Rn.ce ” 

The author then considers the thinning out of hyporbrachycephaly as Palestine 
and Syria are approached. This is due, probably, to intermixture. The Jews may be 
cited as an example when it is observed that they "are a mixture of the brachy- 
cephalic Subarean and mesocephalic .\siatic mediterranean types.” Professor 
Kappers is quick to recognize, however, that the Jewish head-form will differ with 
the surrounding physical type. 

The antiquity — as well as the ultimate origin — of dolicocephap- in the Xear 
La.st is clearly hinted when the author identifies as similar .-\lishar I\’, Hissarllk III, 
Cr, and Punjabi types. 'Phese long-heads are the “Caspian people" who “presented 
an ancient Indo-.-kryan stock.” In general Indo-European, Indo-Aryan, Caspian, 
and Mediterranean are used synonc mously, although I'rofessor Kappers insists 
that it is necessary to discriminate between the aiuiait and the modtrn Mediter- 
raneans, J'he former, with peaks at 72-73 and 75-76, are either “Indo-.Arvans or a 
\'eddoid people.” The latter are “prevailingly mesocephalic.’’ 

Creece and Crete are consiilered to both represent Egyptian intiuence; Creece 
in d\ nastic times, Crete in pred\ nastic and early d\ nastic times. In addition a 
mesocephalic .Scythian element is traceable in both populations. final sub- 
bracln cephalic Caucasian l.'slav) element is observed in certain districts of the 
Peloponnesos. 
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The racial structure of the Near East is thus reared almost solely upon the 
cephalic index, i.e., proportions rather than absolute measurements are the criteria 
of relationship. Professor Kappers does, however, permit a distinction between the 
short-skull brachycephaly of the Armenians and the broad-skuU brachycephaly of 
other round-headed groups. Insofar as he does this, absolute dimensions receive 
consideration. Smallness of skull is explained by envdronmental factors. Thus the 
small head of the low caste Chuhra is contrasted with the “better situated Rajputs,” 
the very small-headed hyperbrachycephals of South Arabia measured by Thomas 
are considered as a “degenerative form due to poorer social circumstances.” Again, 
when discussing index-changes it is observed that the “increase of brachycephaly 
[might] be due to a greater vitality of the higher index race compared to the perhaps 
somewhat asthenic lower index people, prevailing length-growth being an asthenic 
feature.” With brachycephaly once achieved, its spread is easily explained by Frets’ 
statement of brachycephaly as dominant in a cross. 

Professor Kappers has offered us a brilliant demonstration of method; his thesis 
is ever pursued to its logical conclusion. Though his wealth of detail is at times em- 
barrassing he has done more than introduce us to the anthropology of the Near 
East : he has lead us along the avenues of race-movement and has explored with us 
the little-known paths of race-trend; far more he has opened the way for further 
study, and has challenged the historo-anthropologist to a renewed effort to disen- 
tangle racial strains in the Near East. 

In his contribution to the serology of the Near East Dr Parr offers conclusions 
based on blood-typing data from 7823 individuals of Western Asia and Xorth 
.Africa. After an initial warning that “similar possession of blood type racial 
formulae does not prove relationship but only like possession of isohemagglutina- 
tion factors” he states that “blood typing work properly carried out and interpreted 
may materially assist the oldermethods of Anthropology in the study of race groups.” 

The blood-grouping carried on by Dr Parr substantiates Professor Kapper’s 
conclusions as to the kinship of the Hittites, Khaldeans, Armenians and Lebanese. 
The Egyptians are placed in the Hunan group of Snyder and “some of the Per- 
sians” are identified with the Adnan Arabs. Of the Jews it is concluded that “there 
is serological evidence that the Jews are a religion rather than a race.” 

The Samaritans, who are classed by Professor Kappers as “Hebrew Semites, ’’are 
“immunologically unlike any of the existing surrounding groups whom they might 
reasonably be presumed to resemble.” This is probably due to very intensive in- 
breeding, a fact, which caused Dr Parr to conclude that “the value of blood-typing 
tests in anthropological studies is very little when the group studied is highly iso- 
lated.” 

The serologist offers his services to the anthropologist. Dr Parr exemplifies the 
caution necessary in the interpretation of the correlation of apparently related 
data. His conclusions gain the more because of his reserc^ations. 

W. M. Krogm.ax 

Western Reserve University 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Property Restrictions as Survivals of Primitive Communism. D. K. Zelyenin. (Trans- 
actions of the Institute of Anthropology and Ethnography, VoL 1, No. 1. 75 
pp. Roubles 2.25. Leningrad: Academy of Sciences, 1934 [In Russian],) 

Professor Zelyenin adheres closely to the present theoretical position of Soviet 
ethnography. This position is based on Engel’s views of the origin of private prop- 
erty, the family and the state, which in turn were strongly influenced by Lewis H. 
Morgan’s evolutionary theories of social development. The current Soviet belief 
is in an original universal condition of “primitive communism,” a pre-class society 
which developed universally through various definitely characterized stages to 
feudal and then capitalistic social forms. Hence a large part of ethnographic research 
is devoted to finding survivals of earlier stages. 

In the present work the author quotes numerous instances, mostly from groups 
in Russian territory, of restrictions on the right of individuals to do as they wish with 
their property. “Property restrictions” is defined as a “prohibition on giving away 
one’s own possessions for temporary or permanent use to strangers,” meaning by 
strangers anyone outside the “in-group.” Professor Zelyenin then indicates that 
these restrictions are survivals from an earlier form of property ownership when the 
possessions in question were the common property of the group. 

Numerous varieties of property restrictions both material and immaterial are 
compared. Restrictions on the use of magical power by the individual are particu- 
larly stressed as well as those on ceremonial and name privileges. Limitations on 
the use of the tribal fire are cited from various localities and carried down to the 
sacred fires of classical times. One section is devoted to traces of matriarchy as 
revealed in prohibitions on the use of property. The Mar.xian approach is empha- 
sized in the section on restrictions covering the means of production and especially 
in the final paragraphs which consider property restrictions as weapons in the class 
struggle. 

Most of the material is taken from Russian ethnographic accounts though there 
are a few examples cited from such sources as Frazer and Crawley. 

.\lfred E. Hudson' 

White Pl.uns, X.Y. 

The Earliest Relations Betn'ccn the Celts and Germans. C. S. Eiston. (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1934.) 

To anyone who is concerned primarily with modern ethnology, linguistic paleon- 
tology must seem an adventure among possibilities of past events and past relation- 
ships rather than an encounter with cultural data. One of the possibilities which 
adventurers preceding Dr Elston found was that Celtic overlordship characterized 
the earliest relations of Celtic speaking and Germanic speaking peoples. Inferences 
of such an overlordship were based almost exclusively on the peculiar sort of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which linguistic paleontology supplies. Dr Elston does not 
eschew such evidence, but uses it cautiously. Even such a generally accepted point 
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as that *riks is borrowed from Celtic is shown to be not entirely certain ip. Ibbl. 
And less certain borrowings of Celtic words and concepts by Cermanic are shown 
to be dehnitely wrong. On the whole, the book indulges in consistently negative 
criticisms in this respect. Germanic culture was not dominated by Celtic culture; 
the most that can be said is that certain cultural contacts e-visted between the right 
and left banks of the Rhine, presumably commercial, possibly turbulent. 

Here we have what so often happens when circumstantial evidence is used 
exclusively. There are imaginable alternatives. One linguist finds reason to e.xpect 
a Celtic overlordship; another says that nothing more than trade relations can be 
supposed. .And precisely those scholars who are apt to be most interested in the 
ethnological relationship are often incompetent to make independent decisions in 
the type of linguistic controversies which follow. It is no wonder that ethnologists 
generally regard the evidence presented in linguistic paleontology without great 
enthusiasm. 

Dr Elston, however, does something which is rare enough to give the impres- 
sion of a new methodology. He reviews all the relevant historical and archaeological 
data which he is able to find. These data constitute direct evidence, They sutler in 
being few, sporadic, and inconclusive by themselves But combined with the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of words which Germanic borrowed — or did not borrow — 
from Celtic, the thesis of the book is so fortified that alternative possibilities are 
ruled out. 

Negative theses such as Dr Elston’s, however clearly demonstrated and valu- 
able, have not the compelling interest of positive descriptions. It is to be hoped that 
Dr Elston will in future apply his method in a study of, say, the earliest relations 
between Hittite speaking and Indo-European speaking peoples. Comparable 
studies in .America, adventurous as they may seem to contemplate, might prove 
crucial in situations where the isolated attack of ethnology, archaeology, or lin- 
guistics yields only conjecture. 

C. F. VOEGELIN 

Vale Ux’ivfrsity 

The Ape and the Child: A study of environmental influence upon early behavior. \V. N. 

AXD L. .A. Kellogg. Ixiv, 341 pp., illus. $3.00. New York; Whittlesey House, 

McGraw-Hill, 1933.) 

How would a baby ape behave if she were reared in a family of human beings and 
treated as if she were one of them rather than an animal pet? To answer this ques- 
tion Professor and Airs Kellogg kept a baby chimpanzee in their home for nine 
months, and treated her, as nearly as possible, as they did their only child, a baby 
boy two and one-half months older than the ape. 

They found that the ape, treated as a child, behaved very much as a child. With 
regard to clothing, bathing, eating, playing, etc., the ape and the child were very 
much alike. In her social behavior, too, the little chimpanzee was strikingly “hu- 
man;” she was affectionate, dependent upon friendly and protective companion- 
ship, liked to “show off,” was jealous of attention paid to others, etc. Indeed, the 
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authors felt that in many respects the ape had become more “humanized” than 
the child fp. 315j. The ape learned to do many things before the child did. In some 
cases this was due to her greater physical maturity, although more than two months 
younger. But in other situations her superiority did not rest upon physical prowess, 
as, for example, her superior comprehension of words and phrases and in her better 
master^' of eating with a spoon. 

The child, in his turn, was affected by companionship with the ape. He attempted 
to emulate her feats of climbing, and frequently imitated her “food bark.” 

The authors emphasize their conviction that it was not merely living in a house 
in contact with human beings that made the ape's behavior what it was. It was 
participating in the intimate socio-psychological intercourse of the family that 
“humanized’’ her. And it is this characteristic that makes the Kellogg's experiment 
differ from all others conducted with apes, so far as the reviewer is aware. 

A word of caution might be injected by the reviewer concerning the use of the 
word “human’’ in connection with the ape’s behavior. .Although she behaved like 
the child her behavior cannot, strictly speaking, be called human. Neither can the 
behavior of the child before speech is acquired. Human behavior may be said to 
be primate behavior in which symbolizing (articulate speech, or some other form) 
plays a part. According to this criterion, the behavior of both ape and child was 
merely primate behavior, not human behavior. Moreover, the experiment showed 
quite clearly that the ape has no potential capacity for articulate speech (symbol- 
izing, and hence, human behavior). What we have in this experiment, then, is not 
an instance of “humanization” of an ape, but a demonstration of the fact that 
speechless, infant primates of different, but morphologically similar, families will 
behave very much alike in similar physical, social and psychological situations. 

Professor and Mrs Kellogg deserr-e much credit for this patient and painstaking 
study. Their story is told with a vivid intimacy that is delightful, and withal, a 
sober scientific weighing of judgments. The Ape anti the Child is an important con- 
tribution to the study of primate psychology and behavior. 

Leslie A. White 

University of Michig.xn 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MAMMOTH OR “STIFF-LEGGED BEAR” 

In a recent number of the Astekicax Axthropologist* an article by Dr \V. D. 
Strong brought to light some interesting and supposedly significant interpretations 
of tales which he recorded among the Naskapi Indians of Labrador. The purport 
of Dr Strong's conser\’atively phrased presentation was to contribute to a discussion 
which he, as well as others for over a century, has maintained as concerns the mem- 
ory in native tradition of the actual existence of the mammalian monster in post- 
Pleistocene times. Dr Strong quoted me as one of his sources for contributory data 
obtained during my research among the Penobscot of Maine, which is cause at the 
present time, I take it, for reverting to the material and commenting upon opinions 
contained in his article. And in addition there is something more to be said. 

The Naskapi tales which he gives are versions of a narrative widel}- known among 
the northerners, of which I have taken some examples that should be included in 
the series as a prelude to the judgment that I feel urged to give on the matter in 
question. The following tale from the Mistassini band of Naskapi in the interior 
of the Labrador peninsula is one to add to the list of versions which Dr Strong 
refers to in his compilation of published and unpublished occurrences. The tale 
described events attributed to the career of Tsaka'bec, the trickster-transformer of 
the northern .Mgonkian, in which a monster beast known as Katci'to'wack'’^ appears 
as a man-eating colossus, elephantine in size and, according to Dr Strong, in its 
implied zoological characteristics. The term Katci' to Track'"’ is translatable as “Stiff- 
legged Bear,” and is recognized by interpreters of both Naskapi and Montagnais 
proficiency as being referable to an animal of the Ujrsidae.^ 

The tale as recorded in te.xt from the late e.c-chief of the Mistassini band, 
Charlie Metowecic, is as follows.’ 

1 W. D. Strong, North -American Traditions Suggesting a Knowledge of the Mammoth 
(.American .Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 1934), p. 81. 

’ The proper name as given extends entirely across the Cree, Montagnais-N’askapi area 
without much dialectic variation. Its analysis is as follows; tci-tow'a'o, ‘‘he is stiff,” referring 
to an arm or leg; — ack, final position stem substantive for ‘‘bear,” viz. mack'*, “bear,” 
wapack*", “white bear,” natackwa'n, "where they hunt the bear” (Xatashkwan, a Mon- 
tagnais-Xaskapi band and place name on north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence). 

’ Some rather trivial personal circumstances surrounding the so-called “mammoth” 
quest among the Montagnais-Xaskapi may be interesting enough to insert here. It happened 
that I was staying with the Indians at Lake St. John in the winter of 1930 engaged in a re- 
search task supported by the Faculty Research Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, 
when Dr Strong released to the newspress (Boston Sunday Post, Jan 12, 1930) his notes and 
opinions which lead to the public impression that the mammoth was a contemporary of man 
in Xorth .America. A telephone message from the Boston Post called me to the trader’s store 
from one of the camps asking for confirmatory evidence. The response, declined at the time, 
is given now. The message, however, had an effect. It provoked a discussion over the subject 
with two chiefs of the bands present, bringing forth during the course of the night session the 
results embodied in these notes. 
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Kalcrto'u'ack‘*, The Stijf-Legged Bear 

Tsaka'bec was living near a mountain with his sister Ever>- time he started to go hunting 
he would begin to sing and so she would know he was about to leave. This time she began to 
fear for him and said "Don’t go over that mountain or you will be killed. There is a monster 
living there who eats people.” "Do not say that,” he replied. "Everv' time you tell me not to 
go somewhere it makes me afraid. Why do you not want me to go over there? What people 
has the great beast eaten-'” "He has killed and eaten our dear parents,” said his sister. “Oho' 
How can he be known, and what is he called'-'” added Tsaka'bec. 

“He is ver>- large, as large as that rock, and he is called K.atci-to'wack-"', ‘stiff-jointed 
bear.’’ Do not go o\er there because he will eat you too and then I will be alone,” and she 
began to crj-. Tsaka'bec, however, took his bow and arrows and w-ent over the height of land 
to the place where the monster was said to live. When he got to that country, he went along 
looking for signs of Katci to'wack'" and singing his hunting song, “Stiff-jointed bear, I am 
hunting him,” over and over. \t last he met a great white beast, and prepared to attack him. 
‘‘.-Vre you Katci'to'wack'”?’’ he asked him. “Xo, I am not, I am White Bear.” “Oh, then you 
are not the one I am looking for,” said Tsoka'bec. “Where can I find him-'” “He lives farther 
on, and is very dangerous. X’o arrow can kill him and if you go there he will eat you as he has 
others.” “I am not afraid of him. I am going to attack him,” and Tsaka'bec went on singing 
his hunting song. .At last he found Katci'to'worck'X He was as big as a hiil of rock. Said 
Tsaka'bec, ".Are you Katci to'wack'"?” “Ves,” answered the beast, ‘'Why do you come here? 
Do you not know that you '^vill be eaten'-'” “Xo, I will not be eaten, I have come here to kill you. 
I am Tsoka'bec.” " You can not kill me with yourarrow. Do you see that tamarack tree there’ 
I am tougher than that, and your arrow will break to pieces when you shoot,” "If that is ali,” 
said Tsaka'bec, “My arrow will kill you. See that,” and he shot an arrow into the tree and 
the tree shattered to fragments. “Well now,” said Katci to'wack'”, as he began to be afraid, 
“I am even tougher than that rock.” He pointed toward a rock nearby. Then Tsaka'bec said, 
“I can kill you even so,” and he shot his second arrow at the rock and the rock broke into 
pieces i\ ith this Katci-to'-.vack' " became frightened and ran away to escape. Then Tsaka'bec 
quickly went to the rock and pulled his arrow out, and shot in the direction of the running 
beast without even being able to see him. So good was his aim that it struck the monster and 
he fell down dead. Tsska'bec followed after and there he found Katci-to'wack'’' shot dead 
with the arrow. Then he took his knife and cut him open to see if he had eaten their parents. 
I^'hen he cut Katci'to'wack‘» open he found in his stomach two bunches of hair, one a man’s 
tied behind with the “’hair-tie,” the other a woman’s tied on each side -with the woman’s 
"hair-ties.”’ Then he took the hair-ties and started back to his camp. When he came, his 
sister was waiting for him. He showed her the hair-ties and she knew by them that Tsaka'bec 
had killed the monster who had eaten their parents. 

The trend of opinion among the informants is that the tale in question relates 
to a carnivorous monster of the bear kind living in a former age when Tsoka'bec 
was upon earth. .A mythological creature! And with this view I coincide. 


‘ The Montagnais living nearer to the settled country, who have seen pictures of animals 
of the world, give this name to the elephant, I found one hunter who had seen an elephant 
himself and said it was correct. 

* The Montagnais and Xaskapi women wear their hair fastened on a small block of wood 
over each ear, bound with a wrapping of braid or woven bead strips. 
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Indulging in a glance again at the reference to the supposed “mammoth” of 
Wabanaki mythology to which Dr Strong gave some attention, I would like to 
order the analysis of the native term denoting the monster as it appears in several 
tales recorded in Penobscot text. An English version of the legend of White Owl, 
containing reference to the hairy stiff-legged monsters, was published some years ago 
and to which I would point attention at this time.® The translation is quoted below. 
IVIuch significance, however, lies in the fact that the beast is called Ktci'awa's, 
“Great Beast.” It also happens that in another tale dealing with the career of the 
Penobscot hero-transformer Gluskabe,' the animals of the earth are receiving for 
the first time their human designations. A “great beast” (ktci'awa'sl^ which Gluskabe 
slays, is brought to his patron grandmother for identification. She declares it to be 
of the bear kind. This links the generic awa's, "beast,” with the ordinary term in the 
Wabanaki languages for “bear,” namely awaVu's (St. Francis -\benaki), awe's’sus, 
(^Penobscot). (Penobscot replaces St. Francis a in general with e.l Here, it seems 
we have the coincidence of terms and identities of the mythical behemoth in ques- 
tion with Ursine monsters of mythical narratives — creatures of as fantastic an 
origin as the episodes of the tales themselves. 

The pertinent sections of both the Penobscot and Xaskapi (Mistassini' tales 
alluding to the “Great Beast” are now given as my final contribution to the inter- 
esting and no doubt important discussion evoked by Dr Strong's compilation of 
evidence in store- for palaeontological identification. 

I may point out that the Penobscot tale is somewhat more e.xplicit as to the 
physical peculiarities of the “Great Beast" in that its shaggy hair and its habits of 
leaning against trees for repose, since its legs were stiff-jointed, preventing it from 
rising again should it ever fall or lie down, are mentioned definitely. In another 
narrative the beast is described as having teeth long enough to pierce seven hunters, 
a lip long as “seven paces,” and an unconquerable strength until destroyed by the 
will of Gluskabe "never to be seen by any of my children (the Indians').’’ Xicolar, 
the author of the tale, denotes the beast a mammoth, par-sar-do-kep-piart, a term 
which as yet baffles anah sis.® In the Montagnais-Xaskapi tales these details are 
wanting, and the informants when asked did not know more than that the creature 
was “stiff-legged” by tradition.® The legend is evidently a very old property of the 
Algonkian of the northeast on both the .\tlantic and St. Lawrence coasts, losing 
some of its particulars in the course of time as transmitted among separated groups 
of the people in Maine and in the Labrador peninsula. 


' P. G. Speck, One of Caesar’s .Anecdotes among the Indians of Eastern Xorth ,\merica 
(The Alumni Register, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 10, Xo. 0, June 1917, pp 686-90). 

’ F. G. Speck, Penobscot Transformer Texts (International Journal of .\merican Lin- 
guistics, \'o!. 1, Xo. .1, lOD), p. 190, line 7. 

* Joseph Xicolar, The Life and Traditions of the Red Man (Bangor, Me., 1893), pp. 
36-38. 

® As to having long tusks the informants knew only of the walrus fwi-pitco', “toothed") 
as such a creature in Xaskapi. 
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White O-iil, His Escape from the Witches and the Great Beasts^’’ 

There was a village divided into two parts, one a quiet part and the other a boisterous 
part, the latter abusive to the former Here lived a family in which there was a son named 
Snowy Owl. ,\t last the family moved away to a div ide in the mountains and rinally the father 
and mother died. Snowy Owl was instructed by his dying father to send his “spirit helper” to 
tell his grandmother that he would come to live with him. This was done and the grandmother 
became the foster parent of Snowy Owl One daj she ga\ e Snoww- Owl his grandfather's bow 
and arrows which consisted of some pieces of ivory which she put together, telling him that 
whate\ er he shot at his arrow would not miss. Snowy Owl next started out to find the camps 
of human beings to get him a wife He traveled far to the south, and on the way noticed how 
the lakes and rivers were drying up. Desiring to learn the cause of the water shrinkage, he 
ascended the valleys and finally reached a place where he saw what he thought were hillocks 
covered with brown vegetation moving slowly about, I'pon closer scrutiny- he learned that 
these masses were really the backs of great animals with long teeth, animals so huge that when 
they lay down they could not get upX He saw that they drank for half a day, thus taking up 
all the water in the basins of the land. Snowy Owl decided that some day he would have to 
kill them. 

He journeyed on and came to a place where a great witch lived with her seven beautiful 
daughters. Whenever these women desired food the daughters went abroad and lured suitors 
to come home to many them. On the night of the marriage it was their custom to tell the 
husband-to-be that he should have his hair combed. Whereupon they combed his hair and 
combed out his brains with a magic comb, eating the brains from it. The pain could not be 
felt. When at last the victim cried “Pi ul” they sent him out, where he traveled to the north 
and lived with the great white rabbit, (This creature lives on a high peak, always surrounded 
by snow where no one can reach him. When he sees anyone coming he causes it to snow until 
the visitor is overwhelmed. Only those who have had their brains combed out are allowed to 
come, whereupon they are transformed, like their ox erchief, into white rabbits and live on 
grass.) The youngest daughter of this family, who had never yet had a husband, fell in love at 
once with Snowy Owl. and knowing the fate intended for him, decided to spare him and 
escape with him. The mother of the girls was a “night witch” who had no power during the 
day. Xow, the girl made caps for her mother and sisters and told them they were to wear them 
to celebrate her wedding that night. When they put them on they fell asleep. Snowy Owl and 
the girl at once took flight They ran all day, followed by the erx- of the old witch, harmless 
during daylight, “You can’t escape me, for I’ll get you tonight.” .-kt last the pair came to a 
big wigwam and asked the old man to help them in their flight. This xx'as the wigxvam of 
“Great Star,” known as the Morning Star. (He is said to sleep so late that he is the last star 
to retire in the morning ) He took them in and hid them. When night came the old witch 
started in pursuit and reached “Great Star’s” wigwam, asking him about the pair “All right,” 
said he, “my dog and I will help you. But wait till I put on my moccasins, my coat, my leggings 
my belt.” He was very sloxx-, and took so long a time to put on his things that when he opened 
the door of his wigwam there stood the Morning Star. Night xxas oxer and the old woman 
became powerless for the day. The pair then fled to the north where the seven Thunder 
Brothers live. When they arrived at the home of the Thunders, one of them said to another, 

10 Narrated by Newell Lion. The informant mentioned that a similar tale is known to 
the Passamaquaddy Indians at Eastport, Maine. 

“ Ktci awa's, “Great Beast.” This is not the specific name in Penobscot of any existing 
animal. 
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“Open your eye only a little to see who is coming.” He opened his eye a little and the lightning 
flashed forth from his lids, but not enough to hurt the lovers. They were taken in and when 
night fell the old witch came likewise. Whereupon the seven Thunders opened their eyes wide, 
the lightning flashed and shattered the mother witch to pieces. Xow, Snowy Owl and his wife 
settled down in safety-. 

Snowy Owl proceeded then to dni the monsters which he had seen before. He went to where 
the animals had their “yards.” He cut certain trees, where he had observed the monsters were ac- 
customed to lean for rest at night, almost through, so that when the monsters would lean on them 
they would break. When the creatures went to rest at night leaning against the trees, they fell upon 
the sharpened stumps when the top bent over and broke, and could not gel up again, and Syiowy Owl 
shot them all. 

Thereupon the water basins filled up again and water became plentiful. Snowy Owd and 
his wife returned to the \illage and the people were glad to welcome him for what he had 
done, and they made him their chief. 

FR.A.NK G. Speck 

University or Pennsylv.yni.y 
Phil.^delphi.s, Pv. 


ONXE MORE M.\SCOUTEXS 

It would be easy to give several additional references showing that the Mas- 
coutens could not possibly be the same as the Potawatomi,^ but perhaps it as well 
to restrict these to a letter of Du Chesneau, dated Nov. 13th, 1681, in P. Margr\-’s 
Decouvertes et etablissements des Erangais dans I’ouest et dans le sud de I’Amerique 
Septentrionale (1614-1764) (Paris, 1875-86, Vol. 2 ), “du coste du Sud, des Sakis, 
des Poutoutamis, Puants, Oumalominis ou de la P'olle-.\voine, Outagamis ou Ren- 
ards, Maskoutens, Miamis et Islinois;” to an English translation of Duquesne’s 
letter to Machault, Quebec, dated October 13th, 1754, in Documents relating to 
the colonial history of the state of New York (Vol. 10; 263), “IMutwatamis, Kicka- 
poux, Mascoutins and Scioux of the prairies, have assembled together to go and 
destroy the Peorias;’’ and to an English translation of a letter of Father Marest, 
dated at Kaskaskia, Nov, 9th, 1712, apud J. P. Dunn, Jr. (.Indiana, Boston and 
New 'Vork, 1905, pp. 36, 37), "Father Mermet was sent to them. This father thought 
he ought to labor for the conversion of the Mascoutins, who had made a village on 
the banks of the same stream — this is an Indian nation using the Illinois language." 
In this connection it may be well to make some additional quotations from Forsyth: 
"a numerous nation of Indians who called themselves Linneways and called by other 
Indians, Ninneway (literally, men) this great nation of Indians were divided into 
different bands . . . Michigamians . . . Cahokians . . . Kaskaskias . . . Tamorois . . . 
Piankishaws . . . Weahs . . . Miamies . . . Peorias (being another band of the 
same nation) lived and hunted on Illinois River: also the Masco or Mascotins 
called by the French Gens des Pirarie lived and hunted in the great Piraries lying 
between the Illinois River and the Wabash, etc.” (see Forsyth, apud Blair, Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes Region, Cleveland, 1912, Vol. 2; 

^ See .Vniericun .\nthropologist, Vol. 3b; 226-33, 1934. 
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200-201). “The Sauk and Fox ... were attacked by a party of Mascota or 
Mascotins. . . . The Sauk Indians attacked a small village of the Peorias’’ 
(Forsyth, loc. cit., pp. 202, 203). Incidentally I may note that on p. 178 of iMargry, 
Voi. 2, in a letter of La Salle (which letter is of uncertain date, apparently in 1681) 
we learn of a Mascouten chief “Un Sauvage nomme Kiskirinanso ce que veut dire 
‘Bceuf sauvage coupe.’” If this personal name is reasonably well recorded (con- 
firmed as far as the vital point is concerned by Kikirinous, given by La Potherie, 
apud Blair, \'ol. I: 370; (Miss R. Flannery tells me this is not a misprint) we have 
linguistic proof of the Illinois ainliations of the Mascoutins. The word corresponds 
to the Fox personal name Ki’ckinenu'sw.v which belongs to the Bear gens. 

M.v‘ckta‘.vg'^“ (.\meric.vx .Lxthropologist, Vol. 36; 229; is a misprint for 
M.v‘ckuta‘.Ag'“‘. 

Wallace A. Brice in a footnote on p. 3 of his History of Fort Wayne 'Fort Wayne, 
1868) says, “The Mascoutens, says Gallatin, dwelling about Lake (Michigan, were 
a branch of the Miamies.’"’ Gallatin sa\ s nothing of the sort (see p. 61 of his .Lrchae- 
ologia .\mericana, .\mer. .\ntiq. Soc. Transactions and Collections, \'ol. 2, 1836): 
“The name 'Mascontens’ was therefore used to designate ’prairie Indians.' .^nd it 
appears that they consisted principally of Sauks and Kickapoos, with an occasional 
mixture of Potawatomies and Miamies. . . .” 

Titrii.vx Michelson 

BuRE.tu or .American Ethnology 

Washington, D.C. 

THE INTERPRET.ATIOX OF MEL.\X£SIAX DESIGX: A REVIEW 

Miss Gladys A. Reichard has given to students of art and to ethnologists a most 
valuable and sumptuously illustrated memoir on certain aspects of Melanesian 
decorative art.* Instead of elucidating the style of the decorative art of definite 
localities by a study of all kinds of objects, she has analyzed chosen specimens from 
a given locality which might be expected to t\pify the local style; this mode of 
approach was selected as the problem she set herself was primarily aesthetic rather 
than ethnological. With the richness of decorative art in Melanesia some selection 
was necessary and she adopted the following criteria: 

1. The objects studied must be beautiful from my own point of \ icw 2. Each sort should hat e 
a fairly wide distribution 3. There should be some o\ erlupping in the occurrence of the objects 
chosen within a given area, 4. The art should be as free as pos.sible from symbolic or religious 
significance since that may be understoou i.nly by liUeStionmg tlie nalbes 

The carved wooden bowls of the .Admiralty Islands were chosen primarily for 
the study of the form; those of the Tami Islands (north of Iluon Gulf) were found 
to be especially interesting on account of the elements and the composition of the 

* Gladts .A. Reichard, Melanesian iJesign- .A Study of Style in Wood and Tortoiacshell 
Carving (I: Text, 172 pp., 75 figs, frontispiece, map; II 131 pL containing 61)0-700 figs. 
$10.00 Xew York Columbia University Press, 19i,y. 
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designs. Widely distributed are the ornaments of turtleshell fretwork attached to 
a white shell disc: for these the name of kapkap is adopted from one of the languages 
of New Ireland. Some attention is also given to decorated lime-gourds. The selec- 
tion is satisfactory for the purpose, but as Miss Reichard observes: "No matter 
at what point one starts, an intensive study leads into all sorts of byways.'’ 

It has long been recognized that it is possible, by its form and decoration, to 
allocate an unlabelled specimen to a definite area or people. Although two objects 
are seldom exactly alike, certain traditional conv'entions limit the artist from stray- 
ing far afield. The artist works along lines within which he feels at home and which 
appeal from wont to his fellow countrymen, such for example as the choice of the 
elements of the design, their disposition with regard to the surface of the object, 
the use of rhythm, symmetry or asymmetry, symbolism, and so forth Any of these 
principles maj- be worked out in a variety of ways according to the skill or origi- 
nality of the artist, but always within definite limits. Occasionally the introduction 
of an alien form or design produces a disturbance in the local style and if perma- 
nently adopted creates a new style. 

An attitude of sane scepticism is taken by the author in discussing the evolution 
of designs. It is pointed out that too many factors combine to make valueless the 
interpretation of forms by Europeans and I am incorrectly cited for an interpretation 
of a Tami design, though I admit I have in other instances ventured on suggestions. 
The author even rejects (p. 6j the explanation given by natives and recorded by 
careful observers, such for e.xample as Dr W'. G. Ivens. She says: 

these seem to me nights of fancy comparable to metaphor and figure of speech in literature . . . 
Such poetic fancies seem to controvert the theory that primiti\cs do not make abstractions 
They are, however, independent of the forms to which they are attached and comparisons of 
form and significance should be kept separate 

But one of the instances she contemns is a realistic diagram of a waterspout given 
by Ivens. More respect is paid to the conclusions of Dr H. Stolpe as "he had consider- 
able e.xperience with natives," but so had Dr Ivens and others also. It is possible 
that Miss Reichard would considerably modify her views if she could do field-work 
in Melanesia. Any field-worker will acknowledge that apparently contradictory 
explanations are sometimes given for the same design. This uncertainty may be due 
to the fact that these informants do not know everything about the subject or that 
they may be reluctant to teU; at all events it may be admitted that the artist himself 
generally knew more or less what he was doing. On the other hand it is recognized 
that in some cases the design has so long been conventional that it has ceased to 
have a definite meaning and it is possible it may never have had one. 

Dr Preuss correctly identified a certain representation as a hanging Ptcropus 
and he allocated to this motif a series of stylized designs. Miss Reichard tP- lb) 
says: "Many scientists . . . regard the pattern with the two upcurved elements 
always as the ‘flying dog.' ’’ So far as I am aware only Preuss has studied this de- 
sign — the characteristic feature of which is the downturned wings — and neither he 
nor anyone else has correlated it with the Admiralty design. She adds: "those ele- 
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ments may be only names and not symbols in any sense of the word, in which case 
my ’fleur-de-lis’ label is as good as some one else’s ’flying dog,’” We are dealing 
here with only one name which has been applied to designs on the north coast of 
Xew Guinea. The term ‘‘fleur-de-lis” for a quite different design of the Admiralty 
Islands may be good enough as a label, but it is meaningless so far as Melanesia is 
concerned. It is probable that these two designs, like very many others, are sym- 
bolic, but that does not prevent either from being ’’also regarded as a decorative 
motive, the elements of which may be played with and rearranged at will.” When 
discussing the Santa Cruz kapkaps fp. 115), she is characteristically sceptical about 
the meaning of the design that is generally regarded as a frigate bird. She adds: 
”it is even probable that there might be none [no name] at all” for the design, which 
is doubtful. She also says Preuss ‘‘calls practically the same design ‘the hanging 
Pteropus,’ ’’but it is not “practically the same design,” as the bat is hanging head 
downwards, and the forked tail of the frigate bird occupies the position of the head 
of the bat. 

Miss Reichard (p. 7) evidently considers it futile to seek for origins. She says; 

The rewards of objective analyses are inherent in art itself. They consist of formulating the 
principles underljing the art style; the definition of elements, their combination into an or- 
ganic whole; attitudes towards zones and fields, toward filling of spaces; preference for regu- 
larity, symmetr\’ or asymmetry, or rhythmic repetition. 

This defines her line of approach and she has carried out this new and profitable 
investigation with great skill. I must however confess that I cannot accept the 
argument of pp. 13, 14. It would seem that she analyzes the parts of a human or 
crocodile design into separate geometric elements and thinks the native artist re- 
garded them as distinct art-forms; by playing about with them, they surprisingly 
became grouped into designs which resemble men or crocodiles. It is her considered 
opinion (p. 59) that “designs and elements are more formal than representative, 
and that they can be moved about in any combinations from man to fish to crocodile 
or lizard at will” and she points out ’’the possibility — strong probability — of de- 
velopment from geometric to representative rather than the reverse.” 

Despite her reluctance to deal with objects of a symbolic or religious significance, 
the author -was forced to do so when dealing with the Tami bowls (p. 56). Our 
knowledge of Melanesian symbolism is very imperfect, but we know enough to 
believe that it permeates a great deal of their decorative art. IMiss Reichard’s reti- 
cence is praise-svorthy, as she does not want to make assumptions that cannot be 
proved, but most ethnologists will be of the opinion that to a considerable degree 
the decorative art has for the natives an emotional value which may aptly be termed 
religious. On the other hand there is no reason to believe that a large number of de- 
signs and patterns are otherwise than secular. As she puts it ip. 6j: ’‘ornamenta- 
tion may be an outgrowth of pleasure in control of technique, it may be applied to 
purely utilitarian objects, or, it may, like sculpture, become social or religious.” 

The final chapter ’’General principles of Melanesian art” is a very valuable study 
which gi\ es a great deal of information concerning the distribution of various motifs. 
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Naturally there are points upon which opinions may differ: to take but one, I doubt 
whether there is ‘‘adequate proof of influence [between Tami and the Massim] in 
both directions, if not intimate, then indirect," since the artistic "feeling” of the 
two areas is so very distinct; but this is not the place to enter into a detailed discus- 
sion. I would like to end up this review with recording my sincere congratulations 
to Miss Reichard on the able manner in which she has opened up a new method of 
approach to the study of Melanesian art, and incidentally to that of other peoples 
of analogous culture. The ethnologist has too frequently neglected the purely 
aesthetic aspect of native handicraft, and studies such as these are needed to rectify 
this omission. 

Alfred C. Haddox 

Cambridge, England 



NOTES AND NEWS 


The Reports of the Coaimittee ox State Archaeological Surveys, 
National Research Council, which in earlier years appeared in the American 
Anthropologist, will be issued in the Circular Series of the Council The full text 
of the report Archaeological Field ITurs in North America. 1933 Circular Series, 
No. IS'l may now be obtained from the Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
National Research Council. 

“VoYAGEURS, Robes Noires, et Coureurs de Ecus: Stories from the French 
Exploration of North .America,” edited by Charles Upson Clark, has been brought 
to attention as a work especially v.ell adapted to the needs of students acquiring a 
reading knowledge of French. It contains numerous excerpts relating to the Indians 
from the Jesuit Relations and Margry's "Decouvertes,” with partially modernized 
te.xt and explanaton.- notes. (Published by the Institute of French Studies, Inc., 
391 pp., S2.75: orders may be placed with Professor G, L. Van Roosgroeck, 504 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York City.) 

“Doctoral Dissertations .Accepted by American Universities, 1933- 
1934” (Donald B Gilchrist, ed.\ compiled for the National Research Council and 
the .American Council of Learned Societies by the -Association of Research Li- 
braries, is a first complete annual list, with adjunct data on printing requirements, 
library loans, etc. The primary intent is that directors of graduate research be 
able to keep track of what is going on in the various fields in order to avoid duplica- 
tion. (Published by the H, W. Wilson Company, 950 L'niversity .Avenue, New York 
City; No 1, xvi, 88 pp , SI postpaid i 

Dr Martin Gusinde reports (.August 29, 1934' that he and Dr Schebesta 
have been working for four months among the Pygmies of the upper Ituri. Dr 
Gusinde has also made somatological observations on the Batwa of Ruanda. Before 
leaving Alodling he completed, as a sequel to his Selk’nam (Ona,' monograph, the 
manuscript of a second volume devoted to the A'amana (Yaghanu The series is to 
close with a third volume on the Halakwulup i.Alakaluf) and the somatology of all 
the Fuegians. 

Dr Maurice Fishberg, chief physician of Montefiore Hospital, whose '‘Ma- 
terials for the Physical .Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews” was published 
as Memoirs of the .American .Anthropological .Association, Vol. 1, No 1, died sud- 
denly on .August 20th, aged 62. 

AA'e Deeply Regret to .Announce the Death of Dr Roland Bureage 
DixO-N, Professor of .Anthropology, Haiward University, on December 20th, aged 
59, 
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Kanazawa, Japan. 

KANSAS CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

K.ANSAS ST.ATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

K-AUFFM.AN. CHARLES F., 826 Florida Avenue, 
York. Pennsylvania 

KEILLER, ALEX.ANDER, 4 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, England. 

KELLOGG LIBRARY, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. 

KELLY, H.ARPER, 52 Avenue de la Motte Picquet, 
Paris XV, France. 

KELLY, IS-ABEL T., Anthropolog\- Building, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Cahfornia. 

KELLY, PAUL H., 132 Cheapside, London, E. C., 
England. 

KENN.ARD, Edward, 165 W. 91st Street, New York 
City. 

KENYON, ALFRED STEPHEN, “Warringal,” 
Heidelberg, \’ictoria, Australia 

KETCHUM. M.ARI.AN B . 1230 New Hampshire 
Avenue , Washington . D .C . 

KEUR. MRS DOROTHY L . 260 Seaman -Avenue, 
New York City. 

KEYES, CHARLES R , Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa 

KIDDER, .A. V., Bo.x 71, .Andover, Massachusetts. 

KIDDER, H. H . Morgan et Cie, Place Vendome 14, 
Paris, France 

KINIETZ, VERNON, 82 Monterey Street, Highland 
Park. Michigan 

KIRBERGER KESPER, 153 Rokin and Doelen- 
straat. Amsterdam, Holland. 

KIRKH.AM, WILLI.AM B., 275 Maple Street, Spring- 
held, Massachusetts. 

KLIMEk, ST.ANISL.AW, Dlugosza 8, Lwow’, Poland. 

KLINEBERG, OTTO, Department of -Anthropolog>-, 
Columbia University, New York City, 

KNIFFEN. FRED B , Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

KNIGHT, CHARLOTTE ABBE, 470 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Waverly, New York. 

KOPT.A, EMRY, Route 2, Box 156, Phoenix, .Arizona. 

KRA.MER, LUC^ , 401 23rd Street, N W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

KRAMERS H A , & SON, LTD , Beursplein, Rotter- 
dam. Holland. 

KR.AUSE. ARTHUR G.. 1727 E Speedway, Tucson. 
•Arizona 

KR.AUSE, FRITZ, Museum fur \’olkerkunde, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

KRIEGER, HERBERT W., U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D C. 

KROEBER. A L , University of California. Berkeley, 
California 

KROGMAN, W. M., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

KRUEGER, MRS MILDRED EGGERT, 3038 N. 
47th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

KUNGL VITTERHETS HISTORIE OCH -ANTIK- 
\TTETS AKADEMIEN, St<)ckholm 16, Sweden. 

KYOTO-TEID-AI-BUNG.AKUBU, Kyoto, Japan. 

KYUSHU IMPERl.AL UND ERSITY, Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

LABORATORY OF -ANTHROPOLOGY, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico. 

LAF.ARGE, OLI\’ER, P O Box 1064, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
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LAGUNA, FREDERICKA DE, University Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

LAMB, ROBERT SCOTT, 204 Stoneleigh Court, 
Washington, D C 

L.\MERTIN, M , 58 Rue Condenberg, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

LANDES, MRS. RUTH, 1940 Andrews Avenue, 
Bronx, New York 

LA\'ES, GERHARDT, Dept, of Anthropology, Yale 
L'niversity, New Haven, Connecticut. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton, Wisconsin 
LEA\TTT, CH.ARLOITE, Sycamore Springs Farm. 

R R. 1, New Hope, Pennsylvania 
LEE, MRS OTIS, University Travel Co . Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

LEE, THOM.\S, Westport, Essex County, New York 
LEH, L L , 838 14th Street, Boulder, Colorado 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

•LEHMAN-NITSCHE, R , Berlin-Lichterfelde, Hm- 
denburgdamm, Germany 

LEIGHLY, JOHN B , Dept of Geography, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

LEINAU, ALICE, Box 836. Riverside. California. 
LEMLEY, HARRY J . Hope, Arkansas. 

LESSER, -ALEXANDER, Department of .Anthro- 
pology, Columbia Universitv, New York City 
LEYBURN, J.AMES G., 1406 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

LIBR.AIRIE F.ALK FILS, 22 rue des Paroissiens, 
Brussels, Belgium 

LIBRARIE C K.LINCKSIECK, 11 rue de Lille, 
Paris, France 

LIBR.ARY A5S0CI.ATI0N OF PORTL.AND, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington. D C 
LIBRARY OF PARLI.AMENT, Ottawa. Canada 
LILLY, ELI, R.R. 16, 381 L.. Indianapolis, Indiana 
LINCK, VICTOR, 86 40th Street, Irvington, New 
Jersey. 

LINDENWOOD COLLEGE LIBRARY, St Charles, 
Missouri 

LINDGREN, ETHEL JOHN, Harston, Cambs . 
England, 

LINDSEY, EDW.ARD, Warren, Pennsylvania 
LINGN.AN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Canton, China 
LINTON, R.ALPH, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wisconsin. 

LIPS, JULIUS, Dept, of Anthropology, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

LITTLEJOHN, HUGH W., 149 Beechwood Drive, 
Oakland, California. 

LOEB, EDWIN M., c/o Groag, DC Spitalgasse 27, 
Vienna, Austria. 

LOEB, MRS. M., 160 West 95th Street, New York 
City. 

LOG.AN, FRANK G, 1150 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND PO- 
LITIC.AL SCIENCE, London, England. 

LONG, RICH.ARD C E , Portarlington, Ireland. 
LOOSJES, N. V BOEKH.ANDEL I>E ER\EN 
Groote Houtstraat 100, Harlem, Netherlands 
LORAM, CH.ARLES T., 83 Rogers Road, Hamden. 
Connecticut 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM, Exposition Park, Los 
-Angeles, California 

LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBR.ARY, Los Angeles, 
California. 

LCjTHROP, S. K , 151 E 81rd Street. New A'ork City 
LOWIE, ROBERT H , Universit> of California, Ber- 
keley, California. 

LUNDEQUISTSKA, A. B., Bokhandeln, Uppsala 
Sweden. 


•MACCURDY, GEORGE GRANT, Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut. 


•.Ahteri'k. denote-' a founder of the .X-'-ociation. 


MACGREGOR, GORDON, Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

MACKAYE. RUTH CL.ARKE, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

MACKENZIE, REX, 1307 Marquette Building. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MADEIRA, JR , PERCY, Real Estate Land Title and 
Trust Co . S.W Corner Broad and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsvlvania 
MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW, 6 Oppidans Road, 
London, N W 3, England 

MALONEY. JOE, 1620 N. Baker Street, Santa .Ana, 
California. 

MANDELBAUM, DA\TD, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. Yale University. New Haven, Connecticut 
M.ANDELBAUM, MAA', 131 Sumner .Avenue. Brook- 
lyn, New A'ork 

MARIETTA COLLEGE LIBRARY, Marietta, Ohio 
MARKER, J P H , 19 S 18th Street, New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, New York. 

MARTIN, PAUL S . Field Museum, Chicago. Illinois 
MASON, JOHN ALDEN, University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Penns> Ivania 

MATTHEWS. ALBERT, 19 St Botolph Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

M.AXWELL, T. J., 3727 Richland .Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

MAYER, MRS. BERNH.ARD. 41 E. 72nd Street, 
New York City. 

M.AYER, CLAR.A. 66 W. 12th Street, New A'ork City 
MAYH.ALL, MRS MILDRED PICKLE. 3123 
Hamphiil Park, Austin, Texas. 

M.AYO, G. ELTON, Harvard University, Soldiers 
Field, Boston. Massachusetts 

McAllister, j gilbert, 1407 e. 57th street, 

Chicago, Illinois 

McCONNEL. URSUL.A, Cressbank, Toogoolawah. 
Queensland, .Australia, 

McCOWN, THEODORE D , 2560 Cedar Street, 
Berkeley, California 

McDON.ALD, ARTHUR, 314 E, Capitol Street, 
Washington, D C. 

McDonald, .a. T., 2111 Esperson Bhig , Houston, 
Texas 

McDON.ALD, EUGENE F . Zenith Radio Corporation 
3520 Iron Street, Chicago, Illinoi' 

McGO\ ERN, WILLI.AM M, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. Illinois. 

McGREGOR, JOHN C , Flagstaff, Arizona 
McILWR.AITH, T. F , Ro>al Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
McKENN-AN, ROBERT, 17 Valley Road, Hanover, 
New Hampshire 

McKERN, W. C. Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

MEAD, M.ARG.ARET, .American Museum of Natural 
History, New York Citv 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

MEKEEL, H SCUDDER. Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, 64 Plympton Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

MELBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Melbourne, 
Australia 

MERA.H P , Santa Fe. New Mexico 
MERRIAM, C HART. 1919 I6th Street, N W , 
Washington, D.C 

METROPOLIT.AN MUSEUM OF ART, 5th Avenue 
and 80th Street, New York City 
MI-AMI UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Oxford, Ohio 
MICHELbON, TRUM-AN, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, D C. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY. East 
Lansing, Michigan 

\rT('Mrr:ANr TTDi>At>\' 


Arizona 

MILLS COLLEGE LIBRARY. Oakland, California 
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MILOSLAVICH, EDWARD L , Medico-Legal In- 
stitute, Royal University, Zagreb, Jugoslavia. 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM. Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin. 

MINNEAPOLIS ATHENAEUM LIBR.\RY, Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, St. Paul. 
Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE DEPARTMENT OF AR- 
CHIVES AND HISTORY, Jackson. Mississippi 
MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES AND METAL- 
LURGY, University of Missouri, Rolla, Missouri 
MITO NATIONAL COLLEGE, Miio-Koto-Cakko, 
Mito City, Ibaraki-ken, Japan 
MITR.\, PANCH.AN.AN, Department of .Anthro- 
pology, Calcutta University, Calcutta, India 
MONTEIRO, HERMAN, Institute de Anatomia. 

University of Porto, Portugal 
MONTELIUS, GEORGE A., Alvik Farjestad, Karl- 
stad, Sweden.^ 

MONTELL, GOSTA, Etnografiska Riksmuseet, 
Kavallerivagen, Stockholm, Sweden 
MOORE, CLARENCE B , 1321 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

MOORE, RILEY D,, Rochambeau, Washington, 
D.C 

MOOREHEAD, WARREN K, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 

MORG.AN, WILLI.AM, 11 Hilliard Street. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

MORG.AN, WILLIAM G., 1801 E>e Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

MORICE, A. G., 200 Austin Street, \\'innipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

MORRIS, MRS. ALICE V , 33 Rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 

MORRIS, EARL H., Bo.x 500, Boulder. Colorado 
MORSE, W. R., c/o Drj’den L. Phelps. Union Uni- 
versity, Chengtu, Szechuan, China 
MORSS, NOEL, US Commonwealth .Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE LIBRARY, South 
Hadley , Massachusetts. 

MO\TUS,JR,H L , Dept of .Anthropology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
MOYLE, J H , Bureau of Customs, Treasury Dept , 
Washington, D.C 

MUMFORD, BRYANT W . Inst of Education, 
Southampton Row, London, W C. 1. England 
MURDOCK, GEORGE P , 960 Ridge Road. Hamden. 
Connecticut 

MURRAY, R. STU.ART, E.tplorers Club, 10 W. 72nd 
Street. New York City. 

MUSED .ANTROPOLOGICO, Paaeo de Atocha, 
Madrid, Spain. 

MUSEO ANTROPOLOGICO MONTANE. Universi- 
dad de la Habana. Cuba 

MUSEU NACTONAL DE HISTORIA N.ATURAL, 
“Bernardino Rivadavia," Casilla de Correo 470, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

MUSEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

N.ATIONAL BIBLIOTHEK, Vienna, Austria 
N.ATIONAL CENTRAL UNIVERSITY LIBR.ARA^ 
Nanking, China. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING, Pei Hai, 
Peiping, China 

N.\TIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
StriENCE, Chi Ming Szu Road, Nanking, China. 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Uni- 
versity Library Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
NELSON, NELS C , American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City 

NESBITT, PAUL H., Logan Museum, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 

NEUMANN, GEORGE K., 737 N. Latrobe Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

NEW BEDFORD FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

NEW SOUTH WALES PUBLIC LIBRARY, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 476 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, Albany, New York. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Washington Stjuare 
Library, Washington Square, New York City. 

NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 5 Washington Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 60 W. Walton Place, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

NEWMAN, STANLEY S , 32 High Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

NIBLOE, Hugh, 32 Charles Street, Cairns, N. Queens- 
land, Australia. 

NICHOLSON, GR.\CE, 46 N Los Robles Avenue, 
Pasadena, California, 

NISHIMURA, SHINJI, 161 Mmami-2-chome, Numa- 
bukuro, Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 

NOBLE, JR., THOMAS B , Box 188c, R R 17, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

NOMLAND, MRS. J. O., 160 Bell venue, Piedmont, 
California. 

NORDHOFF-JUNG, SOFIE A., 1868 Columbia Road 
N.W., Washington, D C. 

NORTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Alva, Oklahoma. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Evanston, Illinois 

NOYES, FR.VNK B , 1239 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D C 

NUSB.AUM, JESSE L., Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

OAKL.VND PUBLIC MUSEUM, Oakland. California. 

OETTEKLNG, BRUNO, Furnal HaU, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

OHIO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Athens, Ohio. 

OKL.VHOMA .AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANT- 
C.AL LIBR.ARY, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

ORL.AHOMA HISTORIC.AL SOCIETY, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

OLBRECHTS, FR.ANS M , Kessell-Lou, Brabant, 
Belgium. 

OLSON. RON.ALD L , University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

O’NEALE, LILA M., University of California, Berke- 
ley, California 

OPLER, M. E , Duke, New Mexico. 

OREGON ST.ATE LIBR.ARY, Salem. Oregon. 

OSGCJOD, CORNELIUS, Peabody Museum, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

OUTHWAfTE, LEONARD. Johnson’s Point, Bran- 
ford, Connecticut. 

OVER, W H . University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota 

OWOOH, FR.ANCIS B. 46 Felix Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

P.ALTSITS, Victor H., 42 Whitson Street, Forest 
Hills Gardens, New York 

P.ARK, WILL.ARD Z., Dept, of Anthropology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

PARKER, .ARTHUR C , Municipal Museum, Edger- 
ton Park, Rochester, New York 

P.ARSONS, ELSIE CLEWS, Harrison, New York. 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 

P.ATTERSON, MARY F . University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

PA2, MISS LYD.A, Brooks HaU, Barnard College, 
New York City. 

PE.ABODY INSTITUTE. Baltimore, Maryland. 

PE.ABODY MUSEUM. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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PEABODY MUSEUM OF NATUR-AL HISTORY, 
Yale Uni\ersity, Xew Haven, Connecticut. 
PEACOCK, H. DOBSOX, Christ Church Rectory. 
Norfolk, \ irginia. 

PEARCE, J. E . 2607 University Avenue, Austin, 
Texas 

PEARL. RAYMOND, Institute for Biological Re- 
search, 1901 E. Madison Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

PE.A.RSON, HOWARD, John Jay Hall. Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York City. 

PEIPING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, Peiping, China 

PENNYPACKER, II, SAMUEL W , 240 W Tulpen- 
hocken Street, Germantown, Penns> Ivania. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA ST.VTE LIBRARY, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

PETRULLO, \LXCENT, Box 15, Univeisity of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
PHILHOWER, CHARLES A.. Westfield Public 
Schools, Westfield, New Jersey. 

PHILIPS ACADEMY, Department of Archaeology, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN W . Salem, Massachusetts 
PITT, EDWARD A-, Chenezen. St. Philip No. 2, 
Barbadoes, West Indies. 

PITT-RIVER3, GEORGE H. L. F , Manor House, 
Hinton St Mary, Dorset, England. 

POLLOCK, HARRY E. D., 1737 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE, Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, New Haven, Connecticut. 
POYNTER. CH.ARLES W. M., University of Ne- 
braska, College of Medicine, Omaha, Nebraska 
PREUSSISCHE STA.A.TS-BIBLIOTHEK, Unter den 
Linden 38, Berlin N.W'., 7, Germany. 
PRICE-M.\RS, Petlonx ille, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
PUBL BIBLIOTEK.A, Imeni W 1 Lenina, Mocho- 
waja 3, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

PUTN.VM, EDW.\RD, Davenport Public Museum, 
Davenport, Iowa 

QLL^IN, B H , 548 W. Il3th Street, New York City. 
QUEEN'S UNI\’ERSITY LIBRARY, Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

R.ADCLIFFE LIBR-ARV, Museum. Oxford, England 
RADCLIFFE-BROWN, A R , University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

RAINEY, F. G., Peabody Museum, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

RAY, CYRUS N., P O. Box 594, Abilene, Texas 
RAY, VERNE F., Washington State Museum, Seattle, 
Washington. 

READING PUBLIC MUSEUM AND ART GAL- 
LERY, Reading, Pennsylvania 
RE.VG.AN, ALBERT B., Dept of .Anthropology, Brig- 
ham Young L^niversity. Provo, Utah. 
REDFIELD, ROBERT, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

REED COLLEGE LIBRARY, Portland, Oregon 
REED, ERIK K , 1707 Surrey Lane, Foxhall Village, 
W'ashington, D C 

REE\'E, RICH.ARD H , Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, California. 

REICHARD, GL.ADYS A , Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 
REYNOLDS, EDWARD, 321 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

RICE. A. HAMILTON. School of Geography, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
RICE INSTITUTE LIBRARY, Box 1732, Houston, 
Texas. 

RICHARDS, AUDREY, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W C., England 


RICKETSON, JR., OLIVER, 68 Avon Hill Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

RIJKS ETHNOGRAPHISCH MUSEUM, Rapenburg 
07. Leiden, Holland. 

RITCHIE, WILLLYM A., Rochester Municipal Mu- 
seum, Rochester. New York. 

ROBBINS, JEANETTE, 309 W. 99th Street, New 
York City 

ROBERTS, JR , F H. H . Bureau of -American Eth- 
nology, Washington, D C. 

ROBERTS, HELEN H , 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

ROBERTS, HENRY B , 2260 South 5t Paul Street, 
Denver, Colorado 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, 20 rue de la 
Baum.e, Paris, France 

ROGERS, M.ALCOLM J , San Diego Museum, San 
Diego, California 

ROJAS, ALFONSO \TLL.A, International House, 1414 
E, 59th Street. Chicago, Illinois 

ROSS, H. JUSTIN, 50 Central Park South, New York 
City. 

ROUSE, IR\ING, Peabody Museum, \ale Univer- 
sity, New Haven. Connecticut. 

ROY.AL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, Edingburgh, Scot- 
land 

ROYS. LAWRENCE, 825 26th Street, Moline, Illinois. 

ROYS. RALPH L , 1447 Harwood Street. Vancouver, 
BC. 

RUSSELL, TOWNSEND, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D C. 

SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, c/o J. B. 
Lillard, Freeport Boulevard, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

ST. LOUIS MERC.ANTILE LIBR.ARY, 510 Locust 
Street, St Louis. Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, St Louis, Missouri. 

ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

ST P.AUL’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Ikebukuro, 
Tokyo-fu, Japan. 

S.AN DIEGO SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, Balboa Park, 
San Diego, California 

SAN FR.AiXCTSCO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, California. 

S.AN FRANCISCO THEOLOGIC.AL SEMIN-ARY 
LIBR.ARY, San .Anselmo, California 

SANTA BARB.ARA MUSEUM OF NATUR.AL HIS- 
TORY, Santa Barbara, California. 

S.APIR. EDW.ARD, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bronx- 
vlUe, New York 

S.ATTERTHWAITE. JR., LINTON. University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

SAUERj C.ARL 0 , University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

SAYLES, E. B., Abilene, Texas 

SCHAEFFER. C E , Dept of Anthropology, Hall of 
Graduate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

SCHAPER.A I .School of African Life and Languages, 
The University, Cape Town, .South .Africa 

SCHENCK, W. EGBERT, Twenty-nine Palms, Cali- 
fornia. 

SCHINH.AN, PHILIP, Josefstaderstrasse 43, c/o 
Schlesinger 3/30, \’ienna 8, .Austria 

SCHIVELY, MARY ALICE, McCallum Manor, 6635 
McCallum Street, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL OF AMERIC.AN RESEARCH, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE LIBRARY, 32 Waverley 
Place, New York City 

SCHULTZ, ADOLPH H , Johns Hopkins Medica 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

SCOTT, DONALD, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

SCOVILLE, JR , CHARLES B , 1460 Lombardy 
Road, Pasadena, California. 
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SEARS, CLARA E., 132 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 4th & Madison 
Streets, Seattle, Washington 

SELIGMAN, BRENDA Z , Court Lajs, Toot Baldon, 
Oxford, England 

SEMANARIO TEUTO-BRASILEIRO, Calxa Postal 
2907 Sao Paulo, Brazil 

SERRANO, ANTONIO, 15, Colon Street, Parana, 
Argentina. 

5ETCHELL, W. A., University of California, Berkclt\ , 
California 

sETZLER, FRANK M., U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D C- 

SEWARD, F. W., “interpines,” Goshen, New Y>'rk 

SILANNONC ALEXANDER H., Oecan Springs, Mis- 
sissippi. 

SHAPIRO, H. L , American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City 

SHETRONE, H. C , Ohio itate Museum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

SHIMKIN, D. B., 164 Sixth Avenue. San Francisco, 
California. 

SIERRA, FELIPE, Centro de Estudios Hi5.torico3, 
iMedinaceli 4, Madrid, Spain. 

SILVERTHORNE, HENRY, 212 Addison Road, 
Riversi'le, Illinois 

SMITH COLLEGE LIBRARY, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts 

SMITH. DE COST, .\menia, New York 

•SMITH, Harlan I , National Museum of Canada. 
Ottawa, Canada. 

SMITH. MARLAN, 404 W. 116th Street, New York 
City 

SMITH. MRS MAURICE, 2 Thomas Circle, N W . 
Washington. D.C 

SMITH, VICTOR J , Box 656, Alpine, Te-xas 

SMITH. WILLI.\M C., William College, 

Liberty, Missouri. 

SNYDER, OLl\E, 814 W. 16ih Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

SOCIEDAD CIENTIFICA ANTONIO ALZ.VTE," 
Mexico, D F , Mexico 

SOCIED.AD CIENTIFICA ARGENTINA, Cevallos 
269, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Durant, Oklahoma 

SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los 
.Angeles, California 

SPAETH, LOUIS M , College of Commerce, Ohio 
State University, Coiunibus, Ohio. 

SPECK, FR.ANK G , Univer3it> of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Penn3> Ixania 

''PIER, LESLIE, Hall of Grailuate Studies. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut 
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HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


By LEL.\XD C. WYMAX 
AND \VILLI.AM C. BOYD 


IXTRODUCTIOX 

T he discovery by the Hirszfelds- on the Macedonian battlefront dur- 
ing the World War that the percentage of persons belonging to each 
of the four blood groups was different in various racial groups had such 
obvious anthropological importance that it aroused hopes for the solution 
of problems of race which have not been fulfilled. It is the purpose of this 
paper to examine the reason for this failure, and to state what in the 
authors’ opinion is the probable future usefulness of blood grouping in 
anthropology. Certain recently discovered facts, and certain possible re- 
interpretations of old ones, seem to call for such an examination. 

Nature of the Blood Groups. Many of our readers are no doubt already 
fully familiar with the classical Landsteiner blood groups, and probably 
with the newer factors M and N discovered in 1927. Such readers are 
advised to omit this section, and to accept our apologies for inserting 
familiar material. However, the authors feel that not all those interested 
in this field are fully informed as to the basic mechanism involved, espe- 
cially in regard to the newer factors, and since there seems to be no sum- 
mary of the whole subject intended for those not specializing in it, this 
section has been prepared. 

The Landsteiner blood groups, discovered in 1900- depend on the pres- 
ence or absence in the red blood cells of the individual of two chemical 
substances, called A and B. These designations are given because their 
chemical nature is still largely unknown. One of them, has been isolated 
in presumably pure and certainly very active form.® It seems to be carbo- 

* L. Hirszfeld and H. Hirzsfeld, Serological differences between the blood of different races 
(Lancet, Vol. 180, II, p. 675, London, 1919). 

^ K. Landsteiner, Ueber .Agglutinationserscheinungen normalen menschlichen Blutes 
(Wiener KUnische Wochenschrift, Vol. 14, p, 1132, Vienna, 1901). 

^ B. Brahn, F. Schiff , and F. Weinmann, Uber die chemische Xatur der Gruppensubstanz 
A (KUnische Wochenschrift, Vol. 11, p. 1592, Berlin, 1932). See also footnote 1 in F. Schiff, 
Die allgemeinen Grundlagen der Blutgruppenlehre (Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 
p. 199, Leipzig, 1933.) 
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hydrate in nature. Thus these substances have been shown to be real, not 
merely hypothetical. The way in which the presence of one, both, or 
neither of these determines the four blood groups is shown in Table 1. 

T.\BLE 1. THE L.\XDSTEIXER BLOOD GROUPS 


Jansky 

Xomencldture of 

Moss 

Landsteiner 

Substance 
in cells 

Agglutinin 
in serum 

I 

IV 

O 

— 

anti-.A and anti-B 

II 

II 

A 

A 

anti-B 

III 

III 

B 

B 

anti-A 

IV 

I 

AB 

AB 

— 


These substances are inherited as Mendelian dominants; the two of them, 
together with the factor O (absence of either) form a series of triple allelo- 
morphs. Thus the groups themselves are not inherited as entities; but 
since the substances determining the groups are inherited, the mode of 
hereditary transmission is easily seen. This has been checked by studies 
on thousands of families, and no single completely proven e.xception has 
ever been observed. 

It was later found that there are two kinds of A, called ki and 
For our purposes it may be assumed that either of these behaves simply as 

However, there may be anthropological importance in their world dis- 
tribution. This point will be discussed later. 

Much more recently it has been found^ that there are two other factors 
(this word is used since we do not yet know them to be substances) in 
human red blood cells. These are called M and N. They are inherited e.x- 
actly like A and B, except that one or the other, or both, but in no case 
neither, must occur in each individual. Thus they form an ordinary allelo- 
morphic pair. Their inheritance is quite independent of that of and B, 
and their genes are evidently on different chromosomes. These groups are 
not really subgroups of the four classical groups, but determine three in- 

^ R- Landsteiner and D. H, Witt, Observations on the human blood groups. Irregular re- 
actions Isoagglutinins in sera of group IV. The factor (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 11, 
p. 221, Baltimore, 1926); O. Thomsen, Undersdgelser over .\rvelighedsforholdene af de men- 
neskelige Blodtyper (“Blodgrupper") med saerlig Henblik paa .Muligheden af to nye Typer 
kaldet A' og .\'B (Xorsk magasin for laegevidenskapen, Vol. 91, p, 369, Oslo, 1930); A. S. 
Wiener and S, Rothberg, Heredity of the subgroups of group A and group AB (Human 
Biology, Vol. 5, p. 577, Baltimore, 1933). 

“ K. Landsteiner and P. Levine, On individual differences in human blood (Journal of 
E.xperimental Medicine, Vol. 47, p. 757, Baltimore, 1928). 
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dependent groups; just as all men might be divided into tall and short, 
and quite independently of that into property-owners and non-owners. A 
very full elementary discussion of the inheritance of the blood groups is 
given by one of the authors in a paper to which those interested particularly 
may turn.® 

Other properties of the blood still being investigated, such as Land- 
steiner’s “P” and Schiff’s “G” may possibly prove to have application to 
anthropology. Also, though it is not strictly related to our subject, we 
may mention that the frequency of certain other human gene substitutions 
such as the ability or inability to taste certain synthetic organic com- 
pounds, has been found to vary in different peoples. We may expect other 
such cases to be found; perhaps Schiff’s “secreting’’ factor may provide 
one. 

Methods of determining blood groups. The determination of the Land- 
steiner blood groups is not difficult, and a simple method applicable in the 
field will be described here. Those already familiar with this technic are 
advised to turn at once to the section on applications to anthropology. 
Determination of the M and N groups demands training, and it is thought 
that none but those with such training should attempt it. References’ are 
given to papers where the technic is described. It is probable that most 
workers in this field would be glad to give the necessary instruction to any- 
one interested. Personal instruction is almost essential. 

The substances A and B are detected in the red blood cells by the use 
of agglutinins. These are substances having the power of causing the red 
cells they react with to stick together in clumps (agglutinate). By injecting 
cells containing A into a rabbit, an agglutinin capable of agglutinating cells 
containing is produced; similarly for B. These artificially produced ag- 
glutinins are not usually used for determining the Landsteiner blood 
groups, since similar agglutinins occur naturally in human serum (see 
table 1.) Thus, the serum from the blood of a person in group A contains 
an agglutinin which agglutinates cells of group B, and vice versa. Serum 
of group O will agglutinate either or B cells. Serum of group .\B will 
agglutinate no cells. Then in order to determine the group to which a 
blood belongs it is only necessary to test it with group and group B 

^ S. B Hooker and tV. C. Boyd, Blood-Grouping as a test of non paternity (Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol 25, p 187, Chicago, 1034). 

' S. tViencr and M. t'aisberg. Heredity of the agglutinogens M and X of Landsteiner 
and Levine (Journal of Immunologc-. t'ol 20, p 371, Baltimore, 1031L See also footnote 5. 
,\lso .\. S Wiener, R Zinsher, and J. Selkowe, The agglutinogens M and X of Landsteiner 
and Le\ine (Journal of Immunologc', Vol. 27, p. 431, Baltimore, 1934). 
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sera. If serum of group A agglutinates the unknown cells, they contain 
the substance B. If B serum agglutinates them, they contain A. Thus the 
group is determined. Table 2 will make this clear. 

T-ABLE I. MEniOD OF TYl’lXt, BLOOl > I'UXRXOXW CELL^ 

.\XD KXO^^X SER.A.'l 


Left hand tube ! group serum'' — _ _ _ 

Right hand tube I group B serum I _ ^ 

Group O A B .\B 


The actual technic follows, quoted from Landsteiner 
. . . set up the tests in small tubes (7 mm. diameter i using one drop each of serum, 
saline, and bloodcell suspension (equivalent to 2.5 percent normal blood i. This 
dilution of the serum is generally sufticient to prevent pseudo-agglutination. The 
emulsion can be prepared smply by mixing a few drops of blood with the necessary 
amount of saline solution; citrated blood may also be used, preferably after wash- 
ing. The tubes are shaken several times, and a drop of the mixture is taken up by 
means of a thin glass rod and examined microscopically with low magnification. 
The reaction occurs generally within a few minutes. In order to detect unusually 
feeble reactions the negative tests are re-examined after one hour. Control tests 
with known cells A and B should be included. Special care must be taken to select 
test sera of known high agglutinating power. 

To this the present authors would add that in dry atmospheres the 
tubes should be stoppered, and that direct examination of the tubes with 
a hand lens is usually sufficient. The test sera are conveniently preserved 
as well as very clearly marked by use of the dyes recommended by Ros- 
enthal,® but should be kept in the ice box as much of the time as possible. 
Landsteiner’s advice to select strong sera is quite important. 

The chief sources of error which should be kept in mind are pseudo- 
agglutination and weak sera. If the sera to be used are first tested by the 
worker himself against a few known bloods, and controls are used whenever 
possible in the field, there is little to fear from either source of error. 

As mentioned above, the determination of M and N is not quite so 
easy, and is not described here, but it is hoped that the impression has 
not been given that it is too difficult to be learned. The determination of 
the subgroups of A is just as easy as that of the Landsteiner groups. The 

* K. Landsteiner, The human blood groups (in Xewer Knowledge of Bacteriology and 
Immunology [Chicago], 1928, p. 905). 

’ L. Rosenthal, The staining of blood-grouping sera for preservation and identification 
(Journal of Laboratory and Clinical "Medicine, Vol 16, p. 1123, St. Louis, 1931) 
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test sera will however have to be prepared by some one working with blood 
groups. 

It should be mentioned that anthropologists not able to make de- 
terminations of blood groups themselves could nevertheless cooperate with 
some blood group investigator by arranging to take samples of blood in 
the field, and sending them to him. Samples of blood have been sent suc- 
cessfully from Kansas to New York. Blood may not stand transportation 
well, however, so unless the laboratory were near, the best plan would 
probably be to dry a few drops of blood on filter paper and send this. By 
an indirect but reliable method which will be mentioned later, the groups 
could be determined from these specimens, though not quite so readily. 
Dried blood appears to remain usable for many years. 

APPLICATIONS TO ANTHROPOLOGY 

Although the amount of information is still far short of the ideal, we 
are in possession of the results of blood group determinations on many 
different peoples. Of what value are these to anthropologists? Before 
answering this question, it would be well to point out that of course the 
knowledge of the blood groups to which a group of people belong will tell 
us no more (and of course no less) than knowledge of any other one fact 
about them. Snyder warns us;’'' 

The idea that races carry distinguishing characters hidden in the blood has laid 
strong hold on the imagination of medical and other research workers; so much so 
that the idea has been slightly overdone. Many workers in the flush of the new field 
of operations have not realized that the blood groups are simply additional anthro- 
pological characters which must take their place along with other longer-known 
criteria in the study of racial relationships. 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the blood groups possess 
one advantage, which is that their mode of inheritance is completely 
known. Thus we need not wonder if climate has affected the observed 
group distribution of a given people, or wonder what the composition of 
the offspring resulting from the fusion of two racial groups of different 
blood group frequencies would be. To answer these questions is easy, 
whereas in the case of other characters it maybe more difficult or impossible. 
Also the impossibility of social selection in the case of the groups is of great 
significance.” 

L. H. Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine (Baltimore), 
1929, p. 117. 

” L. H. Snyder, The “laws” of serologic race-classification. Studies in human inheritance 
IV (Human Biology', Vol. 2, p. 128, Baltimore, 1930). 
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A. The Landsteixer Blood Groeps 

A general picture of what has been found about blood group distribu- 
tion may be gained from the maps (tigs. 1 and D. On these the frequencies 
of the genes for A and for B are plotted. We may regard these as measures 
of the frequencies of the substances A and B.‘- The frequencies of the 
genes are more significant than those of any single blood group. The numer- 
ous “indices" which have been suggested are all open to criticism.^® The 
maps are based on one by Haldane,-’ redrawn with the aid of data from 
Lattes,^® Bernstein,*® and later data. 

If the map for the gene for B (q; is examined, it will be seen that the 
high center in Asia near the Punjab, and the way the contour lines sur- 
round it, are strongly suggestive of the origin of this factor in the region 
of northern India, and its subsequent spread into other parts of the world, 
including Europe. The map for the gene A, on the other hand is not so 
clear. Snyder has said*' “. . .mutation .A. probably occurred in Europe, and 
mutation B in India or the Orient, from which they were later carried and 
spread by migration.” To the present authors the evidence for the occur- 
rence of the mutation A in Europe (in Europe alone, at least) does not 
seem so convincing. Gates and Darby have recently expressed a similar 
opinion.*^ Note on the map the high concentration of A found in Japan, 
among the .Australian natives, in Greenland, and most unexpected of all, 
among the Blood and the Blackfoot by Matson and Schrader in 1933.*® 

These frequencies are easily calculated from the equations r** = 0, p--l-2pr = .A, and 
ri--t-2qr = B, where r, p. and q respectively represent the frequencies of the genes for O, .A 
and B; and 0, .A, and B represent the observed frequencies of the blood groups. One of the 
authors has given a nomogram by which all three of these equations are quickly solved at the 
same operation (W.C Boyd, Nomogram for rapid computation of the frequency of the blood 
grouping genes in populations. Human Biology, Vol 6, p. 55s, Baltimore, 1934). See also 
1. Hirzfeld, Konstitutions-serologic und Blutgruppenforschung (Berlin), 193^ 

** Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine, p, 119. See also 
a book by .V. 8 M iener now in press 

** J. B. S. Haldane, Prehistory in the light of genetics (Proceedings, Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, Vol. 26, p. 35,5, London, 1931 reprinted in Science and Human Life [New 
York and London], 1933, p. 63). 

*“ L. Lattes, The Individuality of the Blood (London), 1932. 

*» F Bernstein, Die geographische Verteilung der Blutgruppcn und ihre anthropologische 
Bedeutung (Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problem! della Popolazione, Vol 9, p. 3, 
Rome, 1931) I 

V Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal iledicine, p. 134. 

R. R. Ciates and (i. H. Darby, Blood groups and phv'singnomy of British Columbia 
coastal Indians (Journal, Royal .Anthropological Institute, Vol 64, p 23. London, 1934). 

G. .A Matson and H F Schrader. Blood grouping among the ' Blackfeet" and “Blood” 
tribes of .American Indians (Journal of Immunology, \’ol 25, p 155, Baltimore, 1935). 
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Kroeber has been led by considerations which depend primarilv on the 
peculiar distribution of A to the hypothesis of sev'eral independent muta- 
tions, in different parts of the world, as the only way of explaining the 
known facts. 

Before choosing between these hypotheses, or elaborating one of our 
otvn, let us try to bring out the significance of a fact which is often under- 
emphasized. This is the fact that there have been found in certain an- 
thropoid apes substances indistinguishable from A and B in man.-* Unless 
the evidence to the contrary were strong, the most obvious conclusion 
from this would be that our anthropoid ancestors possessed the substances 
A and B, and that the human stock gets them from this common source. 
What is the evidence to the contrary? Two facts; the distribution of B, 
which appears to radiate from a center in northern India, and the fact 
that all tests done prior to 1933 on American Indians were thought to 
indicate that the Indians before white contact had all belonged to group O 
(that is, they possessed neither A nor B). Snyder says:-- 

Certain races such as the -American Indians and Filipinos and probably the Aus- 
tralian aborigines must on this basis have been isolated from the rest of mankind 
before the mutations A and B took place, or before there was any wide distribution 
of these factors. The low frequencies of these factors in the .\merican Indians 
and Filipinos seem definitely due to intermingling. The frequency of A in the 
Australian aborigines suggests a definite invasion. 

Now it seems to the authors that the findings of Matson and Schrader 
can not be accounted for on this basis. It will be recalled that the percent- 
age of A found by them in putative full-bloods (76.5) was definitely higher 
than that in Indians of the same tribes known to be mixed (50.6). The 
conclusion can hardly be escaped that these Indians, before the advent of 
the white man, already possessed a remarkably high percent of A. If in 
the light of this, tve ree.xamine some of the earlier work on Indians, we 
find that several workers found a percent of A considerably higher than 
that which should have been found (proportional to the amount of B 
found) if the presence of A were due to white mixture. In most Europeans 

A. L. Kroeber, Blood group classification (.American Journal of Ph\ sical .Anthropology, 
Vol. 18, p. 377, Philadelphia, 1934). 

E. von Dungern and L. Hirszfeld, Ueber gruppenspezifische Strukturen des Blutes 
(Zeitschrift fur Immunitatsforschung und e.xperimentale Therapie, A'ol. 8, pp 541, 547, Jena, 
1911); K. Landsteiner and C P. Aliller, Serological studies on the blood of primates (Journal 
of E.xperimental Medicine, Vol 42, p. 853, Baltimore, 1925), H. Weinert, Xeue Blutgrup- 
penuntersuchungen an Affen im Jahre 1932 (Zeitschrift fur Rassenphysiologie, \ ol. 6, p 75, 
Alunich, 1933). 

Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal iledicine, p. 134. 
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the proportion of A to B is about 3 or 4 to The ratio from the results 
of Coca and Deibert on Indians-^ would be 9.6, and from the results of 
Xigg-3 about 95. From the results of Downs, Jones and Koerber^ on sup- 
posedly pure Indians (only 120 however) a proportion of about 19 would 
be obtained. Gates-’ found in Indians in Canada 15.5 percent A, but no 
B, and in later work in British Columbia a ratio of A to B of about 21.-^ 
Similarly F. \V. Allen and J. Korber have found in 500 Xavajo school 
children 30 percent A, but no It would seem that these results indicate 
the possibility of a source of A other than the white man. 

A further remarkable fact difficult to account for on the above theory 
is the finding by Rahm^° in the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego of 91 percent 
group B (only 33 tested, but according to Rahm the Yahgans now total 
only 73). Such a high percent of B might be the result of the multiplication 
of the offspring of one or of a few families — a hypothesis to be considered 
for North America also®* — but if the B is supposed to have come from 
non-Indian sources, the presence of so high a percent ought to imply the 
presence of high frequencies of other non-Indian genes, which ought to 
be reflected in physical appearance. Golden®- found 51 percent B in 61 
Caraja Indians in Brazil. 

” Of course precise calculations must be based not on the proportion of group A to group 
B, but on the gene frequencies. Interestingly enough, these show that if a population all in 
group 0 are mixed with a European population, the proportion of group to group B, cal- 
culated as above, is less for the new mixed population than it was for the Europeans. 

-3 F. Coca and O. Deibert, -A study of the occurrence of the blood groups among 
the -American Indians (Journal of Immunology. \’ol. 8, p. 4.s7, Baltimore, 1923). 

^ C N'igg. -A study of the blood groups among .\merican Indians (Journal of Immunol- 
ogy, Vol. 11, p. 319, Baltimore, 1926) 

-3 C. M. Iiowns. H P Jones and K. Koerber, Incidence and properties of isohemolysins 
(Journal of Infectious Diseases, Vol. 44, p. 412, Chicago, 1929). 

R R. Gates. Blood groups of Canadian Indians and Eskimos (.American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol 12, p 475, Philadelphia, 1929). 

Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 

I \\ . .-Mien and J Korber (Lnivcrsity of New Mexico), personal communication. 

G. Rahm, Die Blutgruppen der .\raukaner (Mapuches) und der Feuerlander (For- 
schungen und ! ortschritte, \ ol 7, p. 310, 1931- cited be- Lattes); Los grupos sangulneos de los 
.\raucanos (Mapuches) y de los Fueguinos (Invcstigacion y Progreso, Vol. 5, p. 160, 1931: 
cited by Gates and Darby). 

.As a simple calculation will show, it would be possible for the offspring of a single family 
to multiply to numbers equi\alent to the number of Indians supposedly li\ing in North 
.America in 1492, in a period much shorter than that now supposed to have elapsed since the 
advent of man m the New World 

3^ G Golden. Distribution of blood groups in South American Indians (Lancet, Vol. 219, 
II, p. 278, London, 19,10). 
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It therefore seems that in spite of the undoubted fact that a majority 
of North American Indians were group O, the other facts brought out above 
do not justify us in supposing that A originated in Eurasia alone after man 
came to America. This statement in regard to A probably applies to B also. 
Furthermore much more data are needed on South American Indians. 

Because of the accumulating evidence derived from the finding of 
human remains and artefacts associated in undisturbed strata with the 
bones of animals supposed to have been extinct since the Pleistocene, an- 
thropologists are now more inclined to admit the probability of inter- 
glacial man in the New World.^® It is the opinion of some anthropologists 
that these first and very early migrations consisted of relatively small 
numbers, as compared with the post-glacial migrations. Is it not possible 
that the A and B factors came to America with these earlier migrants, 
thus accounting for their present somewhat scattered distribution in small 
groups? The remote Yahgans, with their high percentage of B, might be 
the descendants of one of these small groups (providing Rahm’s results 
meet the test of confirmation). Their position at the tip of the South 
American continent makes this not improbable. The high percentage of 0 
found generally may then have been derived from groups migrating later. 

As the result of our rejection of the most widely held theory to system- 
atize the facts, are we then left with a chaos of strange or meaningless ob- 
servations? It does not seem so to the authors. Either the blood groups 
are older than we thought, perhaps having always coexisted with man, or 
we must examine seriously the theory of independent mutation. According 
to this view the substances A and B might have originated independently 
in the anthropoid apes and in man after these stocks were already dif- 
ferentiated, and possibly several times since in man in different parts of 
the world. Let us first consider the former idea. 

If man has always had the blood groups, how could we explain the 
world distribution? Bernstein^'* postulated three primitive "races,” of 
groups O, A, and B. How these “races” were established is surely a difficult 
question. It is not impossible that in speculating about it we should go 
back to the earliest days of man, when his total numbers in the world were 
very small. If there were such a time, it is not hard to think that small 


jNI. R. Harrington, Gypsum Cave (Southwest .Museum Papers, Xo. 8, p. 172 if , Los 
Angeles, 1933); A. E. Jenks, Minnesota Pleistocene Homo, an interim communication (Pro- 
ceedings, Xational .Academy of Sciences, Vol. 19, Xo. 1, Washington, 1913! 

F. Bernstein, Zusammenfassende Betrachtungen uber die erblichen Blutstrukturen des 
ilenschen (Zeitschrift fur induktive .Abstammung-und Vererbungslehre, \ ol. 37, p. 237, 
Leipzig, 1925). 
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groups, families perhaps, became isolated, and later multiplied to a con- 
siderable degree. If the first men had both A and B (and, like the anthro- 
poids, 0 also), it would be possible that as a matter of pure chance these 
original familes were of different blood groups, and gave rise to certain 
primitive stocks, each belonging chiefly to one or another of the groups 
(such a situation could also conceivably result from early mutations in- 
dependent from the anthropoids). 

The maps might suggest that certain early humans having A, and 
perhaps also O, were driven out of the original homeland, and into the 
corners of the earth (‘‘refuge areas”). Then the high percentage of A in 
.\ustralia,®= among certain Lapps, in parts of Greenland, and perhaps even 
in the Blood and Blackfoot, might be the results of this original dispersion 
of the A possessors by the superior strength, skill or numbers of the B pos- 
essors. This is similar to Taylor’s®® concept of “zones and strata.” Gates 
and Darby®' have apparently entertained a similar possibility. Thus the 
blood groups, and to a certain extent their geographical distribution'X'oxAdL 
probably antedate the diSerentiation of the present races.®® This seems not 
improbable in view of the fact that peoples apparently not having most 
of the other commonly accepted physical criteria in common may have 
closely similar blood group frequencies. Thus the .\frican tribe in the South 
Belgian Congo tested by Brynoghe and Walravens showed a blood group 
distribution not e.xtremely different from that found by Barsky in Russians 
of Kazan (cited by Lattes).®® Even more remarkable are the similarities 
in blood group distribution between Greenlanders and Australians, and 
between the Chinese of Canton and the Congo tribes referred to above. 
(See Table 3, based partly on Wellisch.’®) 

=5 J. B. Cleland, Further results in blood grouping Central .-Australian .-Aborigines (.Aus- 
tralian Journal of E.xperimental Biolog>- and Medical Science, A’ol. 7, p. 79, .Adelaide, 1930). 

“ G. Taylor, Racial migration zones and their significance (Human Biology, Vol. 2, p. 34, 
Baltimore. 1930), 

Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 

When here and hereinafter the much mooted term “race” is used the authors intend it to 
be understood in the sense defined by Hooton. “a race is a great division of mankind, the mem- 
bers of which, though individually varying, are characterized as a group by a certain com- 
bination of morphological and metrical features, principally non-adaptive, which have been 
derived from their common descent” (E A. Hooton, Up from the .Ape [Xew A’ork], 1931). 

Prof. \ erzar said in 192b of the blood groups that they “ weit vor die Dilferenzierung der 
heutigen Menschenrassen reichen” (Ukrainisches Zentralblatt f ur Blutgruppenforschung, Vol. 
2, X'o. 1, p. 25, Kharkov, 192.S). 

Lattes, The Individuality of the Blood. 

« S. WeUisch, Betrachtungen uber erbbiologische Begrifle (Zeitschrif t fiir Rassenphysiolo- 
gie, Vol. 5, p 91, Munich, 1932). 
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TABLE 3. SIMILAR BLOOD GROUP DISTRIBUTION'S 
IX DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


People 

Percentage of group 


Percentage of gene 


0 

A 

B 

AB 

r 

P 

q 

Greenlanders 

54.7 

38.5 

4.8 

2.0 

0.740 

0.227 

0.033 

Australians 

55 .9 

38.2 

4.6 

1.3 

.748 

.222 

.030 

Cantonese 

45.9 

22.8 

25.2 

6.1 

.678 

.154 

.168 

Katangas 

(S. Belgian Congo) 

45.6 

22 2 

24.2 

8.0 

.675 

.156 

.169 

Russians 

(Kazan) 

41.9 

27.3 

23 .3 

7.5 

.648 

.194 

.169 


The present authors would attempt to explain such similarities by 
means of the hypothetical early dispersions referred to above. They would 
assume that the present races differentiated, in various parts of the world, 
largely after this dispersion. If the assumption is made, as above, that 
these blood grouping genes dispersed from a center, it may readily be 
imagined that a stock destined to become Eskimos, and another destined 
to becomes Australians, might have received similar amounts of A and B, 
brought to these distant regions from the common center. Such an idea 
would account for the great difficulties which have been met bj' authors 
who tried to designate certain “types” of blood group distribution in such 
a way that each type contained only related peoples. ■*' Likewise the view 
taken by Young,^^ based on his statistical study seems too pessimistic. 
Also, it may be imagined that most of the present races differentiated 
from stocks not possessing exactly the same amounts of A, B, and O, 
thus accounting for the fact that as a rule races not closely related do not 
show very similar blood group distributions, and races closely related do.'^^ 
In this sense, then the blood groups may be older than the present races. 
Those not wishing to assume this antiquity of the blood groups might 
prefer to explain such puzzling distributions by assuming later independent 
mutations, as Kroeber evidently does. Let us then examine this latter 
hypothesis. 

W. \V. Howells, .■\nthropometr>’ and blood U’pes in Fiji and the Solomon Islands 
(Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 33, Pt. 4, p. 283, New 
York, 1933), p. 324. 

M. Young, The problem of the racial significance of the blood groups (Man, Vol. 28, 
Nos. 116, 127, London, 1928). 

“ Cf. Snyder, The “laws” of serologic race-classification. 
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The theorv of independent mutation can of course account for any dis- 
tribution of blood groups whatever, if enough mutations are assumed. Be- 
fore considering the hypothesis, it would be well to know how often a given 
mutation will occur. Unfortunately, this is a very difficult point to estab- 
lish. In an article by Hansoffi^ figures are given showing that the most fre- 
quentlv observed mutation in Drosophila occurs about once in lO-* life 
cvcles, the majority, however, occur about once in 10= life cycles. It is 
there stated that Haldane has calculated that in man the gene for hemo- 
philia mutates about once in 1U= life cycles (or, a mutation frequency of 
10~=). So far as the authors know, no other information exists which 
would aid us in estimating the frequency with which the blood group genes 
could mutate. If the frequency is similar, we might e.xpect that such a 
mutation would occur about once in lUO.OOO life cycles. 

R. A. Fisher has treated the whole subject of the contribution of muta- 
tions to evolution mathematically.'®” He shows that while a mutation which 
gives its possessor a certain advantage in natural selection has a finite 
chance of establishing itself after one occurrence, the chances are that a 
mutation which has no such selective value, occurring in a single individual 
only, will die out after comparatively few generations, and that ultimately 
it is sure to do so. The probability of the survival of such a mutation after 
different numbers of generations is given in Table 4. Xote that the prob- 
ability is zero at the limit. 


T.-VBLE 4 PROB.\BILITV OF THF. SURVIV.\L OF GEXE OCCURRIXG 
OXCE .\S MUTATIOX IX SIXGLE IXDIVIDIWL, .\FTER V.\RYIXG 
XUMBERS OF GEXERATIOXS (Condensed from Fisher) 


X umber of Generations 

Probability of survival 

I 

U.6321 

3 

.3741 

15 

.1127 

127 

.0153 

limit 

.0000 


Fischer has also developed a formula, quoted by Gates and Darby,'*® 
for calculating the spread of a character, similarly with no selective value 
which mutates repeatedly. This formula is 

“ F. B. Hanson, Radiation-genetics (Physiological Reviews, Vol. 13, p. 466, Baltimore, 
1933) 

*= R. .4. Fisher, The Gcnetical Theory of Xatural Selection (O.xford), 1930. 

« Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 
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q = e 

where q = the proportion of unmutated genes, so that the proportion of 
mutated genes p = l — q, and n = the number of generations elapsing, jn = 
the mutation frequency (the fraction of the total number of normal genes 
mutating each generation), and e, as usual is the base of the natural 
system of logarithms. From this Gates calculates that for the mutation to 
reach a value of about 10 percent, assuming a mutation frectuency of 10'=, 
would require about 250,000 years. 

The frequencies of the genes for and B often surpass 25 percent in 
-\sia at the present time We may similarly calculate that this would have 
required some 745,000 years. 

From the above it seems clear that the hypothesis of mutation, in 
order to e.xplain the observed blood group distributions in .\sia and .Amer- 
ica, must be completely discarded, unless later work may demonstrate some 
selective value for the blood groups, or for factors linked with them. 
The chances seem enormously against not only the spread, but even the 
survival of a single mutation occurring long ago. Furthermore there is 
definitely not enough time for a single mutation occurring in .Asia since 
the arrival of man in .America to have spread. To account for an assumed 
building up of the obserY-ed frequencies of .A and B in .Asia since the more 
important migrations of man to .America (for the sake of liberality, let us 
say arbitrarilv5(),0U0 years') would require us to postulate a mutation rate of 
rather more than lO^-*. (.About 1.4X10—*. This means that in a population 
of 1,000,000 there should be on the average about 5 or 6 mutations to .A 
and likewise to E each year). Even if we are willing to assume this, there 
seems no assignable reason why mutati<in at a similar rate could not have 
gone on in man in .America during the same time. The observed frequencies 
in .Asia could be accounted for by the assumption of a mutation rate of 
10^= and the not too improbable time of some 745,000 years. But on this 
basis the factors .A and B would already have been practically as frequent 
as at present in .Asia when man left for America. 

Since this was written. Dr Fisher has stated in a letter to one of the authors: 
“I was thinking of the blood groups in emphasizing that a gene would not be found 
disseminated among many millions of people without the positive aid of selection, 
if it had arisen within ten thousand generations or so in onl\- a single mutation, as I 
think the first speculations about the ethnographic distribution of the blood groups 
were inclined to assume If, moreover, not a single mutation, but a definite rate of 
mutation is postulated the question arises why the mutation rate should be different 
in different races.” 
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Rubashkin‘‘' suggested the possible existence of two types of A, which 
he designated as A"’ (western) and A° (ost = easternb of which A° would 
be found in Australia, etc. He noted that of course no method existed for 
detecting these differences. Wellisch’" proposed to identify these with the 
subgroups of A, that is Ai and Aj respectively, suggesting that the ratio 
Ai/Ao would decrease from Greenland to Australia. Table 5, which gives 
what is known about the distribution of the subgroups of A, lends no 
special support to this suggestion. 

TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTIOX OF THE SUBGROUPS OF A 
IX DIFFEREXT PEOPLES 


.4 iilhor 

People 



Percent 

group 




0 

Ai 

Ao B 

AiB 

AoB A 2 /A 1 

Wiener and 

White 






Rothberg* 

Americans 

44.6 

25.6 

12.0 13.6 

3.1 

1.2 0.48 

^'iggt 

Hawaiians 

36.5 

60.8 

0 2 2 

0 5 

0 O.CO 

\'ariousj 

Danes 

43 

30 

13 11 

2 

1 0.43 


* S. tViener and S. Rothberg, Heredity of the Subgroups of Group and Group .\B. 
t C. Xigg, A Study of the Blood-Group Distribution among Polynesians (Journal of 
Immunology, Vol 19, p 93, Baltimore, 1930). 

+ Calculated from the data of K. Sand, W. Munck and T. G. Knudtzon, Blutgruppen- 
bestimmung in Paternitatsachen die ersten 5fK) Sachen des Institutes (Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fur die gesamte gerichtliche Medizin, Vol. 15. p. 535, Berlin, 1930), of Thomsen (op. cit ), and 
G, H, M, Waaler, To nye blodtyper (Norsk magasin for laegevidenskapen, Vol. 91, p. 516, 
Oslo, 1930). 


B. The NI and X Groci'S of L.andsteiner .and Levine 

The M and N groups have not yet been studied enough to enable us 
to say what their anthropological importance will be, but it has been shown 
that their distribution varies somewhat in different peoples. This is shown 
in Table 6, taken cheifly from Wellisch.'** Since these groups are inde- 
pendent of the Landsteiner groups, a knowledge of their world distribu- 
tion might provide a valuable check on conclusions based on studies of the 
older groups. (The Landsteiner groups are older in the sense that we have 
known of them longer; we are not able thus far to make any guess as to 
which are older phylogeneticallv.) 

" V. Rubashkin, FpaiJii’iHe uino6paaceHHH cepojiorHunix pac (UkrainischesZentral- 
blatt fur Blutgruppenforschung, Vol. 2, Xo. 4, p. 36, Kharkov. 1928). 

■’ S. Wellisch, Das vorhandene Untersuchungsmatcrial ira 5IX-S}stem (Zeitschrift fur 
Rassenphysiologie, Vol. 6, p. 66, Munich, 1933). 
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TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTIOX OF THE M AND N GROUPS 
AMONG DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


Author 

People 

Landsteiner and 
Levine 

White Americans 

Landsteiner and 
Levine 

American Negroes 

Landsteiner and 
Levine 

American Indians 

Wiener and Vais- 
berg 

White Americans 

Schiff 

Germans 

Schockaert 

Belgians 

Dujarricand Kos- 
sovitch 

French 

Shigeno 

Japanese 

Thomsen and 
Clausen 

Danes 

Elovuori 

Finns 

Lattes and Gar- 
rasi 

Italians 


M 

Group percent 

MN 

N 

26 1 

54.8 

19.1 

27.6 

44 3 

28.1 

60.0 

35.1 

4.9 

30.6 

47.6 

21.8 

29. S 

49 5 

20.7 

39.0 

33.8 

27.2 

33.0 

45.8 

21 .2 

30.2 

46.0 

23.8 

30.0 

44.5 

25.5 

23.4 

59 .5 

17.1 

27.2 

57 .4 

15.3 


To summarize our examination of the conclusions which have been 
based on previous work, we may say: the blood groups seem to be older 
than the present races, which would account for the disappointment which 
has been felt at finding apparently unrelated peoples with practically 
identical blood group distributions (cf. table 3). It seems unlikely, there- 
fore, that man came to America before the origin of the blood groups. An 
examination of the idea that recent mutations can account for the ob- 
served striking differences in blood group distribution in Asia and in 
America leads us to discard it. A somewhat different idea to account for the 
predominance of group 0 among North American Indians is suggested 
above, and attention is called to results which cast doubt on the idea that 
pure bloods must all be of group O. No decision is reached on the question 
of whether the blood groups have been derived by man from his anthropoid 
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ancestors, or have arisen by independent mutations, but the authors favor 
the former point of vietv. !Much more work is needed tincliuling determina- 
tions of iM and X and the sub-gruups of A), especially on all groups of 
people giving evidence of long isolation and ail of the rapidly vanishing 
primitive tribes. 

In the light of more recent data it would seem that Snyder's "four 
laws of seruk'igic race-classification" require some modification.'*''' 

Finally, it may be said that if, as concluded here, the blood groups are 
older than the present races, we should not regard this as a discouraging 
fact, but rather as an encouraging one. The groups may still have con- 
siderable anthropological value, presumably as much as any other one 
criterion, and by study of them we may possibly hope to get some informa- 
tion about human migrations preceding the differentiation of the present 
races. 

C. Blood Gri’-cps .cxd .-VRcH.tEriLOGL 

Blood grouping has suffered from one disadvantage which did not af- 
fect certain other criteria, such as skeletal characteristics, namely that 
blood groups could be determined only on living persons. It seemed im- 
possible ever to know what the earlier blood group distribution of a people 
had been. X’evertheless, if thought is given to the matter, it is seen not to 
be completely hopeless. 

The chemical substances A and B are remarkable among antigens for 
their stability. Heal (100°), drying, acids, mercuric chloride, formalde- 
hyde — none of these destroy them.=" Blood stains have been grouped after 
having been dried for years.-’* Further, these substances and B occur in 
practically all parts of the body, not only in the blood. Thus blood groups 
can be determined from the dried saliva left on the butt of a smoked 
cigarette.’- The flesh of corpses has been shown to contain the substances.®® 
These and similar considerations have suggested an attempt to determine 
the blood groups of ancient, mumified human remains. Such work is now 


>n} filer, Thf ’ laws” of serologic, race-classiutation 

L Lattes. Le diagnostic individuel des taches de sang (Rapports presentes au VIII® 
Congres dc Medccine legale <le langue fran{;aise, Paris, 24. 25, 26 mai. 1625). 

Hooker and Boyd, op cit. 

L Lattes, Contribution au diagnostic de 1 individu par Levamen des traces de sali\‘e 
(Bollettino della bezione- Italiana della Societa Internazioiialc di MkrobRlogia, Vul. 4, p. 
585, Lilian, 1V52); Hooker and Boyd, op. cit. 

I Iv K ritsehewski and L A bchwarzmann, I>ie gruppe'nspt^ziii'^ehe* r^iilere-nzicrung dcr 
menschlichen Organe (Klinische Wochenschnit, Vol 6, p 2081, Berlin, 1927). 
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being carried out, and preliminary reports have already appeared. As 
the work goes on, it seem more and more encouraging, and a full report 
will appear soon. In the meantime a report of independent work leading to 
similar results has been published.®® 

The exact technic used in this work is described in the papers referred 
to. Only a brief outline will be given here. The method depends upon the 
fact that the substances A and B, in dried muscle (or other dried human 
material), though they can not be agglutinated, nevertheless still combine 
specifically and firmly with- the agglutinins anti-A and anti-B. This is true 
of dried blood also, and the method we use for mummitied tissue is not very 
different from the method previously used by others for blood stains. A mix- 
ture of the agglutinins anti-A and anti-B is placed on a small sample of 
the finely ground tissue. Later the mixture is tested with known A and B 
red cells to see if both agglutinins are still present. If the A cells, for 
instance, are not agglutinated by the mixture, it follows that the anti-A 
agglutinin has been taken out by the mummified tissue, and that in order 
to do this the tissue must have contained the substance .-V. Of course care- 
ful controls and checks are necessary. 

About 200 mummies, mostly American, have now been tested by this 
method. The results will appear in another paper; but it may be stated 
here that A and B are believed to have been demonstrated in prehistoric 
Indian remains, and that B seems to be present in a prehistoric Egyptian 
dating some centuries before Mena. 

If this Yvotk is successful, it seems that light may be thrown on other 
problems, such as checking the identity of certain Egyptian mummies. In 
case of a dispute as to the lineage of a supposed royal mummy, if the bodies 
of the putative parents were also available an application of the well known 
nonpaternity tests®® might conceivably afford valuable data to Egyptolo- 
gists. 

SUMMARY 

An introduction is given to the study of the blood groups, including a 
description of a method of grouping suitable for work in the field. The data 

“ W. C. Boyd and L (1. Bo\d, Blood grouping by means of preserved muscle (Science, 
Vol. 78, p. 578, Xew York, 1938); An attempt to determine the blood groups of mummies 
(Proceedings, Society for Experimental Biology and iledicine, Vol 31, p 671, Xew York, 
1934), Group specilicitv of dried muscle and saliva (Journal of Immunology. Vol. 26, p 489, 
Baltimore, 1934). 

G Matson, A procedure for determining distribution of blood groups in mummies 
(Proceedings, Society for Experimental Biologv and Medicine, Vol 31, p. 964, Xew York, 
1934. 

“ Hooker and Boyd, op. cit. 
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bearing on the world distribution of the blood groups are summarized 
an<i their possible interpretations, incliuiing those offered by earlier authors, 
are discussed. It is concluded that the blood groups are probably older than 
the present races, but whether of anthropoid or independent origin it is 
difncult to say. A method by which it may be possible to determine the 
blood groups of mummies is described briefly. 

Boston University School of Medicine 
Evvns TMemori.al, yiassACHL'SEris Memorial Hospitals 
Boston, Mass. 



SIOUAN TRIBES OF THE CAROLIXAS 
AS KNOWN FROM CATAWBA, TUTELO, 

AND DOCUMENTARY SOURCES^ B_, iRAXK G. SPECK 

T he hope entertained since 1893 among students ot native history 
and institutions, that the confusion of tribal names mentioned in the 
early narratives of the Carolinas would sooner or later be cleared up has 
not as yet been realized. Nor are the prospects very favorable, now that 
the last remaining persons speaking any of the Siouan languages of the 
Southeast have dwindled to the number of two of the Catawba. As Mooney 
points out in summarizing the results of his study of Siouan tribes of the 
east, the actual identity of only the Tutelo and Catawba languages can be 
ascertained with certainty, whereas twenty-two other of his Siouan classi- 
fications were so determined only through the inference of their political 
relations with the Catawba. Later Swanton described grounds upon which 
Woccon, of the extreme eastern North Carolina region, could be linked by 
le.xicon with the Catawba as a Siouan idiom, and subsequently I was en- 
couraged by him to suggest a similar solution for the identity of Duhare, 
spoken about Winyaw Bay, south of Cape Fear River. Mooney (1893), 
following Hale (1870) and Gatschet (1881), concluded that historical 
sources were sufficient to remove doubt as to the Tutelo relationship of 
Saponi and Occaneechi, finally reducing the totally unattached languages 
of the Carolinas to some fifteen. No lexical terms from these latter are 
known to exist for purposes of classification except for three or four chief’s 
names in Cheraw and Santee, and the river and village names from which 
the tribes themselves had derived their proper names. 

No adequate linquistic sources other than Catawba now exist to which 
we can turn for explanations of these perplexing proper names. Perchance 
the Tutelo, known as a speakable language until about 1890, had it been 
more intensively recorded than it was by Hale whose Tutelo vocabulary 
contains less than 200 words,- might have afforded sufficient etymological 
evidence to have settled the question for some of the une.xplainable proper 


‘ Published with the permission of the Bureau of .American Ethnology and the -American 
Council of Learned Societies (Committee on Research in American Indian Languages), 
organizations that contributed to the accomplishment of held work in the Carolinas, the par- 
tial results of which are incorporated in this article (correspondence F. Boas, Feb. 18, 1933 
and 11. tv. Stirling, Feb. 21, 1933) .Acknowledgement is also due to the Faculty Research 
Fund of the University of Pennsylvania. Grants X'o. 50 and 93, for the use of resources in the 
field which resulted in making additions to the material from native sources in Canad" 

- Horatio Hale, I he Tutelo Tribe and Language. 
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names of North Carolina. This chance passed by. Thus Catawba remained 
as the last and only source. 

With this whole perple.xing situation constantly in mind I have grasped 
every opportunity, while studying Catawba under funds provided by the 
Bureau of .\merican Ethnology and the .\merican Council of Learned 
Societies, to learn from the last speakers of the language what they could 
tell of the few tribal names applied to surrounding peoples. .\nd at the 
same time I have tested the possibilities of e.xplanation of proper names of 
the extinct tribes of the Carolinas through their knowledge of the Catawba 
language in the hope that tribal synonyms might help clear up some of 
the gaps in our knowledge by proving out meanings for some of the native 
names of surrounding tribes, rivers, and villages. The success of this 
attempt has not been phenomenal, yet some contributions to the ter- 
minology of the region have inevitably resulted from the memory-dredging 
process on the part of the four living speakers of Catawba with whom 
I have worked these past years. ^ These results are now brought together 
from the notes and presented with certain of my own speculations on the 
Siouan lineages of the east, inasmuch as there is unfortunately no prospect 
that henceforth any additional first hand material can be elicited from the 
Catawba informants. 

question that has engaged attention for some time is that of the 
former wider distribution of the eastern Siouan peoples farther to the 
eastward and northward of where they were found by the first explorers. 
I have still to find convincing proof that the .\lgonkian populations did 
not displace some of these Siouan kindreds in their expansion southward 
and into the Alleghenian region. 

The deep-rooted hostility that prevailed between the Powhatan and 
the Monacan and Manahoac may be attributed to intrusion of the one 
upon the territory of the other in later times. .-\nd in this case it would 
seem to have been due to the aggression of the Powhatan, supposedly the 
later arrivals in the \’irginia lowlands.^ 

Such an attitude toward cultural history here could be held to ac- 
count for the allocation of the Powhatan peoples in the lower country to 
the eastward and the Siouan peoples in the piedmont region, their hostility 

^ Mrs Samson Owl, Margaret Brown and her son and daughter, Sam Blue and Sally 
Brown. 

* In a presious article I gave reasons for m\ inference regarding the relatively recent 
migration of the Powhatan peoples into the Virginia tidewater region (Ethnic Position of the 
Southeastern .^Igonkian). .-Vlso Birkct-Smith In a recent study Bushnell also proposes a 
similar movement (Bushnell, 1934). 
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toward each other, the survival of the language of the Occaneechi as a 
trade language of the region and as the language of religious ritual, which 
facts we learn from Strachey.^ If accordingly, my inferences for a more 
easterly habitat of certain Siouan peoples, the Shoccoree and possibly the 
Eno, are accepted, then we have a trend of evidence hinting at the conclu- 
sion that Siouan peoples were earlier residents in eastern Virginia and 
Carolina and were invaded several centuries before the coming of the 
Europeans by the Powhatan, and gradually dispossessed of their ter- 
ritories by them. 

THE SIOUAN TRIBES OF THE CAROLIN-A.S AND THE ISIE.ANINGS OF 
THEIR NAMES IN CATAWBA 

The deep mystery surrounding the identity of the small extinct tribes 
to the east and south of the Catawba receives but little light from an in- 
quiry into tradition among the survivors of the tribe. That many of these 
peoples on the lower courses of the rivers flowing from the Appalachians 
into the Atlantic were of southeastern Siouan affinity has been substantially 
shown by Mooney. And nothing has developed through later inquiry into 
the question to weaken this supposition. The tribal names and local desig- 
nations characteristic of the area in question would fall well within the 
phonetic range that we find in the Catawba language. It is indeed even 
possible for renderings to be given to many of them in Catawba, yet we 
can not feel certain that interpretations for the proper names are to be re- 
lied upon when the Catawba themselves do not know until we mention them 
that peoples under these designations ever existed. In view, however, of 
the avidity with which any possible clue to the perplexing aboriginal history 
is sought in our process of investigation, I shall offer the results of dis- 
cussion with the Catawba-speaking informants apropos of the tribal names 
of the long-extinct groups so painstakingly worked over from various 
sources by Mooney. 

Catawba. The proper name Catawba has been the subject of specula- 
tion as respects its origin and meaning. No definite source in neighboring 
Indian languages can be traced to the satisfaction of critical judgement. 
Both Swanton and hlooney considered the possibility of Catawba (Kata'pa) 
and Kituhwa (variations Katuha, Kuttawa, etc.) being related forms. And 
while the latter term is an accepted proper name for the Cherokee in a 
number of instances, it appears as a synonym for the Catawba as well in 
some southern tongues, such as Shawnee and evidently Delaware. The in- 
terchange of b, p, and //, w in the others need cause little embarrassment 

^ Strachey, p. 161. See also Hale, op. cil., p. 12. 
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for they are phonetically interchangeable. Ostensibly the proper name is 
an old one referring to the populations of the Carolina mountain and foot- 
hill region, without specifying the particular tribe or idiom of its bearers 
as being Catawba, Cherokee, or mixed groups of the two. 

My own suggestion regarding the anaU'sis of the mysterious proper 
name is a brief one. We may begin by taking the form of the name as given 
by the speakers of Catawba themselves. This form is yg kat'ha'pa, “Ca- 
taw'ba people.” This form is known to the informants without any further 
consciousness of its literal meaning. Yet in experimenting with various 
possibilities with a view to its analysis, the following discovery was made. 
If we accordingly regard the term as a sentence in construction we maj’ 
divide the elements into syllables with a fairly definite meaning. Yg ka 
may be rendered “people the present, or now,” the element -t‘ would be 
a subjective case form and ha 'pa “on the edge of or bank of,” referring to 
a river. Hence the construction could and does express the idea of “the 
People upon the Edge or Bank of River.” This possibility has some degree 
of likelihood in the fact that the Catawba have always been designated 
as located in proximity to the river that bears their name. The historical 
proper names of the tribe have been, from the first (Lederer), variations 
of the term i-'sw%’, “river (people),” as Esaw, Issa, Ushery and the like, 
all too well reviewed in the accounts to need listing here. 

In the Catawba language the term yg i'sw^” (hare), “People of the 
River,” is also applied to the nation. This is probably the form of the 
proper name from which the common names in early records were derived, 
as for instance those just given. And w'e might go further in constructive 
Speculation concerning all these forms. By combining the elements into a 
perfectly good idiomatic sentence we have yg i-sw^”katha'pa which would 
mean, depending upon the arbitrary literal values of the stems, “People 
of the River (Catawba) Banks,” “People of the River (Catawba) Broken 
Banks.”® In connection with this name it should not be forgotten that the 

® Swanton’s suggestion of explanation is also worth considering here (correspondence May 
24, 1933): 

“Please consider the following which I find among our Catawba [vocabulary] cards- 
ya'p ka' tapa, a tree fork It also appears that kat is the stem of a verb meaning “to break,” 
.\s the Catawba appear in Lawson’s narrative as one of two bands of the tribe of about equal 
strength, the other being called Esaws, probably from the river, it has occurred to me that 
the word may be taken from this native term indicating a separate part of the main Catawba 
nation. 

“However, if it is indentical with Kituhwa, it must be fairly old. Mooney says this last 
was originally that of an important settlement on Tuckasegee River. Is it possible that the Cat- 
awba were once settled there? .Mid if they were, would not this be an excellent hint for archeo- 
logical investigation?” 
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Wateree river, which is nothing but a section of the Catawba lower down, 
traces its name to a Catawba word meaning ‘‘Washed Away Banks” 
(wat9r^'’hore). 

Saponi and Tiiielo. The identification of these two tribes in the historic 
period with the Monahassanugh and Monasickapanough (Smith, 1607), 
divisions of the Monacan group, as residents in the Virginia foothills has 
been undertaken by Mooney and concluded by BushnelL’ Their exodus 
from Virginia, their wanderings southward and then their return to Vir- 
ginia to settle for a while at Fort Christianna® have been succinctly traced 
by Mooney. As yet, however, w’e have no mention of their association 
with the Catawba as allies or as incorporated units. Nevertheless there 
must have been at one time an association between the northern (Tutelo 
and associated peoples) and the southern (Catawba, Woccon, and others) 
divisions of the Siouan tribes of the region.® Swanton thinks that the 
incursion of the Spaniards into the Carolinas in the 16th century resulted 
in forcing certain of them to the northward. 

Catawba tradition is silent in regard to the Tutelo. A single echo of 
the once important name Saponi possibly comes down to us through 
Catawba memory in the mention by Margaret Brown of a tribe whose 
name was remembered as (y?) pa'na spoken of by her mother. She knew 
nothing more of the term or its meaning. 

Of the proper names denoting the Tutelo (Toteri, Yesang, Nahissan, 
etc.) there is no hint of cognizance among the Catawba. Treating the 
village names of the Tutelo and Saponi identified as Monahassanugh and 
Monasickapanough, from the viewpoint of Catawba stem similarity, the 
element mona-is valid as the Catawba designation for “land, earth, ground” 
but this etymology does not apply to forms in the dialects of the northern 
(Monacan) eastern Siouan area. 

Incidental to this brief discussion of Tutelo and Saponi history, I 
have added a few notes on these tribes secured from informants among 


’’ Mooney, 1894, p. 37; Bushnell, 1919, pp. 13, 17. 

* Bushnell {ibid., p. 28) locates this fort about ten miles north of Roanoke River, Bruns- 
wick Co., Virginia. 

® The definition of the northern and southern division of eastern Siouan languages was 
announced first by Swanton, 1928, pp. 34-35. The extant linguistic sources for Tutelo are Hor- 
atio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Language; L. J. Frachtenberg, Contributions to a Tutelo 
Vocabulary; E. Sapir, A Tutelo Vocabulary. 

A notice of some importance in connection with the Tutelo language is given by Gatschet 
(A Grammatic Sketch of the Catawba Language, p. 52) stating that J. O. Dorsey had found 
in an old document in Washington a mention that Tutelo and Winnebago could understand 
each other's language at a treaty taking place at Prophet’s Town, Indiana, in 1809. 
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the Six Nations at Grand River, Ontario, since here these observations 
will meet the eyes of students interested in them. 

The words of Mooney applying to the Saponi seem to be the last that 
can be said of the tribe. One clue concerning its disappearance from 
history, in solving the identity, is a family name and family group named 
Boni', domiciled among the Mohawk of the Bay of Quinte, Ontario. At 
the Six Nations this information was furnished; the Boni' family, under 
the name Boni' ha"'ga, “Boni' people,” was understood to have come 
from the United States about 1800. The family is classified as being of 
mixed Mohawk and Cayuga lineage, affiliated with the Mohawk of the 
Bay of Quinte. If, by remote chance upon deeper inquiry, the tradition 
of this family should possibly develop an association with the Saponi 
tribal appellation, Saponi' ha''ga, the question of the fate of the mysterious 
Siouan tribe from the southeast may be reopened. 

Among the Six Nations Iroquois of Ontario a reminiscence of the 
Tutelo, which has escaped recording by those who have questioned the 
Iroquois on the subject, was offered me in 1925 by Joe Henry, the oldest 
Cayuga living at that time. This addition to our knowledge of the Tutelo 
relates that the name of the last Tutelo chief was Ka'stg'hagij, the term 
referring to his “Dwelling in Stone. Legend states that he had killed a 
number of people; that he was the “first Tutelo who came to the Six 
Nations;” and that he had formerly lived in a cave having a room per- 
pendicular to the entry passage in 'n'hich recess he lived for protection. The 
cave was so formed that only one invader at a time could enter and turn 
the corner. Intrenched in this cavern he had accounted for his enemies. 
The interesting tale of the old Cayuga is apparently a native version of a 
tradition recorded in 1733 by Byrd in reference to a cave that he found on 
an island in Roanoke River (Mecklenburg Co., Virginia) lying above Oc- 
caneechi Island, inhabited by the Tutelo before 1701 : in which cave the last 
Tutelo king with onh' two men had defended himself against a large party 
of Iroquois and at last forced them to retire. “ Tradition among the Iroquois 
at times dies hard ! 

The only sources now remaining open for the investigation of Tutelo 


tVe learn (Chadwick, People of the Long House, p. 19, and Boyle, .\nnual .Archaeologi- 
cal Report of Ontario, p 55, quoted in article Tutelo by Mooney [Handbook of .American 
Indians, Bulletin, Bureau .\mer. Ethnology, 30, Pt 2, p. 8561) that John Key, a Tutelo of the 
Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, one of the last to speak the language, bore the name Gostango, 
“Below the Rock.” He is evidently the person referred to above 

Byrd, History of the Dividing Line, etc., Vol II, pp. 5-8, quoted by Mooney, 1894, 

p. 38. 
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customs lie in the traditions of the Cayuga, who were instrumental as 
sponsors for the adoption of the Tutelo into the League of the Iroquois, 
and the Onondaga and Seneca with whom the tribe has intermarried in 
the last century. These sources remain largely untested. The occasion in 
the winters 1931, ’32 ’33 for field research among the Six Nations placed 
an opportunity within reach to carry on questioning and recording of 
facts in Tutelo traditional history and custom handed down among the 
Iroquois of the Six Nation’s Reserve on Grand River, Ontario. The re- 
sults are incorporated into this paper. Among the seven families of recog- 
nized Tutelo descent among the Onondaga, Seneca, and Cayuga, there are 
still preserved certain ceremonies of distinct Tutelo origin which, while 
not conducted through the medium of Tutelo speech, are nevertheless 
chanted in Tutelo songs. The outlines of one of these ceremonies, the Re- 
dressing or Adoption Rite, have been recorded and explanations secured 
of the meanings of the separate ceremonial acts comprising it. Treatment 
of the Re-dressing ceremony, however, is omitted from this section of 
Tutelo notes covering the history of the tribe winnowed among the Tutelo 
descendants. The conduct of its rites, its songs, the equipment required, 
its symbols, its entire function, are Tutelo in origin and character. They 
attest the survival of Tutelo culture after the assimilation of the tribe into 
the body of the Iroquois. This fact is most interesting and significant. It 
means to the historian and to the ethnologist that Tutelo institutions still 
remain to be studied after Tutelo blood has been assimilated into the body 
of the larger Indian nations. I need not add that certain words of the lan- 
guage have been recorded in recent years on the Six Nation’s Reserve by at 
least four investigators. A vocabulary taken down by myself in 1932 'dupli- 
cates the effort and the results. The accompanying notes are selected as 
being appropriate to include under the title of this paper. 

The Cayuga claim to have befriended the Tutelo at the time of their 
first appearance in the north when the hand of the other tribes was turned 
against them. The tale to be given shortly, which was narrated by Deskaheh 
(Ale.xander J. General), one of the Cayuga chiefs, refers to their first con- 
tact with the Tutelo, presumably after the tribe had first left its seats in 
the Carolinas. The Cayuga designate the Tutelo as todi'i ho'na or by the 
shortened form ti'i'ho'na. The Mohawk term applied to the Tutelo is te- 
‘yotoni'ro'na.The following narration is given in the words of the informant. 

The task was made possible, as forming part of the plan for research in native religious 
rites and beliefs of tribes dwelling in eastern Canada, through several grants (Xos. 40, 9.1) al- 
lotted to me in 1932 and '33 by the Faculty Research Committee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to which source I accordingly e.xpress acknowledgment. 
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How THE TuTELO WeUE ADOPTED BY THE CaYUGA 

The Tutelo came up from the south. They did not have any settlements and 
lived in the woods and caves like wild people. They were a very timid people and 
were afraid of other Indians. The Tutelo scouts who went out to look for the smoke 
from camp fires (settlements) would transform themselves into mice and travel 
under the leaves so that they would not be discovered by unfriendly Indians. When 
they wished to look over the country they would resume their natural form and 
climb to the tops of trees. The Tutelo scouts were at last seen by the Cayuga who, 
being a friendly and peaceful tribe, invited them to join their settlement. They 
accepted and mingled with the Cayuga and learned their language. The Tutelo 
scouts returned to their people and told them how they had been taken in by the 
Cayuga, They brought back the other Tutelo and their families to the Cayuga settle- 
ment. There they built a camp of logs. When sleeping at night they were arranged 
like spokes of a wheel, feet to the fire: the children first, then the women, and last, 
the men to guard the camp. One night the Tutelo overheard the Cayuga talking in 
council with the Seneca. They could not understand all that was being said, but it 
sounded to the Tutelo like a plan to eat them. They thought that the Cayuga and 
Seneca were saying, “The Tutelo are good to eat.” It proved to be that the members 
of the council were talking over the proposed plan for the adoption of the Tutelo.'® 

.A reference by CammerhoS'^ in 1755 alludes to the residence of a de- 
tached tribe, neither Iroquoian- nor .Algonkian-speaking, on the east 
branch of the Susquehanna. The reference is deemed worthy of quoting 
in full as follows. 

Here they tell me [referring to Gohontoto] was in early times an Indian town, 
traces of which are still noticeable, e g.,corn pits, etc., inhabited by a distinct nation 
[neither .Aquinoschioni, i.e , Iroquois, nor Delawares] who spoke a peculiar language 
and were called Tehotitachsae; against these the Five Nations warred and rooted 
them out. The Cayuga for a time held a number of them, but the nation and their 
language are now exterminated and extinct. 

General John S. Clark,'= painstaking student of documents referring to 
former tribes in Pennsylvania, has devoted considerable attention to the 
identity of the tribes and villages referred to in the passage just quoted. 
In his correspondence with Professor A. L. Guss relative to the identity of 
the peoples in question we find that the latter’s responses to General Clark 
are also of a character that throw' light on the topic. They are as follow's. 

By the Indians on the Reserve who use English, the Tutelo are referred to as Tuteli. 

" J. C. Cammerhotl, Diary of the Journey of Brother Cammerhoil and David Zeisberger 
to the Five Nations, 1750. A special translation is quoted in Handbook of American Indians, 
Part 2, p, 977; also in Selected ilanuscripts of General John S. Clark, p. 37. Tehotitachsae 
also mentioned on pp. 3, 7, 8, 38. 

See Guss-Clark Correspondence in Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark, op. 
cit., pp. 38-39. 
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The three towns appearing on the Popple map of 1733 must have been those of 
the same people mentioned at the treaty of 1722 as ostaxghaes which live upon the 
Susquehanna river and occupy Ostauwocken as one of their towns, very likely the 
remnant of the Tehotitachse who retreated via the West Branch where thev halted 
for a time and built the Conestoga fort at the mouth of the Tiatacton and after- 
wards removed to the vicinity of Lake Erie. The name Tiatacton given by the 
Moravian missionary Spangenberg in 1745 is precisely the same as the Iroquois 
name for Pine Creek at the confluence of which was the fortified stronghold where 
the last stand was made by the Conestogas against the Iroquois, and from which 
they retired about 1675 Tehotitachse as given by Cammerhoff is another version of 
the same name. 

Otstonwaken was no doubt the town lying on both sides of the mouth of the 
Loyal Sock (a creek flowing into the West Branch). Otstuagy is only another form 
of the same name. I have been collecting sentences from books, and names from 
maps and send you my list. I have a notion that this name originally denoted a 
Huron-Iroquois nation that lived on the West Branch, called the people of the 
Demon’s Caves because they lived in caves at one time, or more likely because they 
claimed that they originally came out of caves after the manner of their legends 
generally. These being exterminated by the Iroquois at an early day. the river and 
region still had the name clinging to them .And it is probable that a remnant of the 
old tribe lived at this place as did the Conestogas below the mountains, known as 
the ancient Susquehannocks or Minquas (See Col. Records, Oct 1 1, 17221. This 
remnant like the Conestogas may have perished and therefore as you once wrote 
me was overlooked by historians. Otzinachse with terminal variations was applied 
to the West Branch of the Susquehanna— the same term without the prefix ut, was 
applied to the river, also to Shamokin or the region of the mouth of the West 
Branch. .All the names on my list with prefix or are forms hacdng some relation 
to the name of the river, and were applied to a town on that river and denoted also 
the people of the region of the Demon's Caves or that originated from the Demon’s 
Caves.'® 

.Another correspondent of General Clark’s, David Craft, wrote the fol- 
lowing in reference to the towns mentioned in the above notes. 

In 1745 Zeisberger made his first acquaintance with the County. ... In 1750 he 
in company with a Cayuga chieftain paddled up the Susquehanna from AVyoming 
to Tioga ... at Mehoopany was an Indian town called onochs.ae (below Wyal- 
using), “opposite to which is a cave.” . . It was at that time nearly abandoned 
there being only two or three families living there. This was on the right bank of the 
river and about 60 miles below the State line as the river runs. 

Xext was Gahontoto, which the Cayuga said had been inhabited by a 

.A synonomy of twenty-nine equivalents for the term is given in the Clark manuscript, 
op. cit., p. 39. 

Clark, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 
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strange tribe of Indians, neither Iroquois nor Delawares, called by the 
Cayuga Tehotachsae, with whom the Cayuga made war, finally extermi- 
nating them. “This was before the Indians had seen rifles when they fought 
with bows and arrows.’’ Craft places the date at about 1640. In reply to 
Craft’s notes, Clark'* says, “. . .In your locality I identify Sionassi as an- 
other form of Onochsae carrying the idea of a cave. . . . Onondaga Creek 
in our state was called 'zixachsox’ from a Demon's Cave.” 

Upon the occasion of referring these terms to Deskaheh, the Cayuga 
linguistic informant referred to previously, certain checks upon their in- 
terpretation were brought out. The inferences to be made from the etymol- 
ogies worked over do not coincide in every particular with those ofiered 
by Clark and others. It seems apparent that added weight is given to the 
judgement that the mysterious tribe in question may have been a Siouan 
speaking unit, to wit, the Tutelo or their affiliates. The repeated reference 
to the unidentified tribe as “cave dwellers,” as “wandering people” or 
“people without homes;” the concurrence of the proper name of the 
Tutelo in contemporary Cayuga with the proper names for the mysterious 
tribe and its villages appearing in the documents, point likewise to estab- 
lishing identity with the Tutelo. The associations are constant. With this 
tentative conclusion I leave judgment to the critic. 

The explanation of the terms in Cayuga are as follows.'® 
Tehotitachsae-todi''dast, “stopped them” 
tehoti'ta'se, “stopped them” (Mohawk) 

Gahontoto-kawa do'do, “tree, or post, standing up” 
khaudo'do, “small tree standing up” 

Otzinachse-o'sana'se, “new name,” or “new chief” 

The explanation of the term Diad-aklu as being “lost” or “bewildered 
people,” quoted by Clark from the Journal of Conrad Weiser, who passed 
through the village in 1737, was confirmed by Deskaheh, the Cayuga in- 
formant.-® 

Further questioning of John Buck, the present Tutelo chief among the 
descendants of the tribe in the Six Nations, adds the following valuable 
facts to our knowledge of this interesting group.^' 

Clark, r/t , p 12. 

Compiled by Miss G. Tantaquidgeon from the results of questioning Deskaheh in 
checking over data in her appendix to the Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark, 
op cit., pp. 138-43. 

Clark, op. cit., p. 41. 

John Buck has also been consulted by Hewitt and memorialized by him as an informant 
in several of his reports (Explorations and Field Work of the Smithsonian Institution, 1926, 
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The Tutelo constituent still maintains the tribal name as an alien 
element adopted into the Six Xations. The event of adoption is dated 
1753 by the records of the Six Nations Council. The political status of the 
tribe is that of a “prop,” or “support between the logs” in the side wall 
of the Long House of the League of the Iroquois, as the native figure of 
speech phrases it. This status in the League entitles the adopted tribe to 
maintain a chief as its representative to sit in the League Council of 
forty-nine members. The Tutelo chief may speak and act in the Council 
only in reference to affairs of the Tutelo tribe, not having the privilege of 
participating in the parleys of the Five Nations in dealing with major 
affairs of the League. The status of the Tutelo corresponds to that of the 
Ttiscarora and the Nanticoke as “younger brothers” and the Delawares 
as “nephews.” The present chief of the tribe is John Buck, Ga'‘poga'‘tadyi- 
(for which there is no equivalent given in English because the title is a 
Tutelo term whose meaning has been forgotten). Buck is the descendant 
of a long line of leading Tutelo persons. He derives his descent in the tribe 
through his father, contrary to the usual Iroquois custom of tracing descent 
in the maternal line. He is a life chief holding the name-title as given, 
handed down from early times. His paternal grandmother was a Tutelo 
who was born among the Iroquois about 1802. Another Tutelo ancestor 
who died about sixty years ago was Ku'he, a name like the rest not being 
translatable. Buck also traces descent from the Tutelo war chief Kast^'- 
h^gtj, “Dwells in Stone,” mentioned above. This was his paternal grand- 
mother’s uncle. Buck is accordingly the political and ceremonial representa- 
tive or chief of the seven family groups, comprising about sixty individuals, 
who carry on the Tutelo identity in the League of the Iroquois at their 
reserve in Ontario.-^ 

Still another reference to the Tutelo under their oldest recorded name, 
Nahissan, comes to us, I believe, in the reference by Bland (1650) to a 
nation living 

above the head of the James River unto the foot of the great mountains, on which 
River there lived many people upwards being the Occanacheans and the Xes- 


p. 237; ibid.. 1929, p. 201) Hewitt refers to the migration legend of the Tutelo from North 
Carolina leading them to the Cayuga, and his notes are to be looked for with extreme interest. 

The family heads and enumeration as given by him, which would be about as correct 
as it could be estimated now', are as follows. Peter ’Williams (four children), John Buck 
(thirteen children); Mrs Sanders (one child), F.liz, Fish (four children); Joe Cranbette (a 
large family of children); Elisha Williams (four children), iirs Lucy (Williams) Fishcarrier 
(eight children) Other Tutelo descendants of mixed lineage might be listed among the Six 
Nations. 
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soneicks and that where some of the Occanacheans lived, there is an island within 
the River three days journey about.-^ 

This form of the name (Nessoneicks), which I take to be a synonym of 
Xahissan, with an Algonkian plural ending plus the English plural, appears 
to have been overlooked by previous authorities. 

Another minor point. Under another form of the tribal name, Mohetan, 
a village of this afhnity is indicated on Alvord and Bidgood's map (1673-4) , 
visited by Needham and Arthur, a days journey from the Great Kanawha 
River, West Virginia.-^ At present we may admit that this reference 
means an earlier wider extension toward the west in the Alleghenies or a 
move toward the end of the 17th century in that direction, after which 
the village may have acquired a name derived from some other tongue. 

The association of the Mannahoac with the Monacan brings up another 
aspect of the problem before us. Both peoples are described as occupants 
of the piedmont and mountain slopes of I'irginia, and they have been re- 
garded as related tribes, by all the authorities who speak about them 
since Hale and Mooney, both as concerns the characteriestics of speech 
and culture. Since, therefore, we possess a vocabulary from only the one 
language of the Virginia area, namely Tutelo, it may be profitable to apply 
the lexical forms of Tutelo to the half dozen terms preserved by Captain 
Smith as place or tribal names of the Mannahoac confederacy. I would 
suggest accordingly that the term “Stegarakes,” one of those given by 
Smith as a division of the Mannahoac people, is a derivation from Tutelo 
histek, stek, “island,” in reference to the location of one of its villages. 
.•\lso that Smith’s Whonkenteas might be a corruption of Tutelo wahtakai, 
“Indian,” and that Smith’s terms Tauxanias, Shackaconias, Ontponeas 
•might contain as terminations (-onea[s]) the Tutelo element onli (Hale, 
p. 34), “at the prairie.” Without intending to assume a positive attitude 
concerning the interpretation of Mannahoac names written in Smith’s 
manuscript three hundred years ago, by a stranger to the Indian tongue, 
explained through the medium of the small Tutelo vocabularv (spoken by 
a Siouan tribe about one hundred miles distant from themj of about one 
hundred fifty words recorded by Hale in 1870, the above suggestions will 
be accepted merely as such. 

Occaneechi. The term Occaneechi (with its variants Akenatzy, Oc- 
canacheans, Patshenins) comes down to us as the tribal designation of an 
early people of the Virginia-Carolina frontier, dwelling (1670) on a large 

Bland, The Discoverv- of New Brittaine. p. 16. 

Map by Lee Bidgood and C. \V. -Mvord in The First Trans-.\llegheny Explorations by 
the Virginians, 1650-1674. 
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island in Roanoke River just below the confluence of the Staunton and the 
Dan Rivers, near the site of Clarksburg, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia.-® It 
is undoubtedly, as Mooney has shown, the designation of a Siouan-speak- 
ing tribe athliated with the Saponi and Tutelo. Yet we have no linguistic 
proof of such an afhnity beyond the statement that their languages were 
similar, which is supported by testimony given to Hale by Xikonha, the 
Tutelo.-® Nor is it possible to add anything to its meaning or history 
from Catawba sources. Its connections were, however, definitely with the 
northern (Saponi, Tutelo, or Xahissan) branch of the eastern Siouan tribes 
with whom they finally combined. Bland (1650) writes of the Occanacheans 
and Xessoneicks (which I have already noted is a synonym for Xahissan) 
as living together on a branch of the Roanoke.-' 

As an advance step in the attempt to e.xplain the tribal names in this 
area of puzzling terms, I would make bold to suggest a possible explana- 
tion of the word Occaneechi, using Tutelo sources for the purpose, since 
we have accepted the conclusion offered by Hale and by Mooney that 
Saponi, Tutelo, and Occaneechi were related and reciprocally intelligible 
tongues. Reverting to the Tutelo vocabulary recorded by Hale we encounter 
the term yuhkan, “man,” among five other synonyms listed.-® I suggest, 
accordingly, that Occaneechi, and its related forms, are derivations from 
this form (ocean = yuhkan) with a terminal modifier; whence Occaneechi, 
Occanachee (ans), Akenatzy, denote an equivalent of ‘'people.'' This pos- 
sibility leads even farther. In the early form Monacan, denoting, in the 
17th century, the Saponi, Tutelo, and probably the Occaneechi assembled, 
we may have a corruption of Tutelo amani, amai, “land,” prefixed to the 
term yuhkan, whence tentatively develops aman(i) (y)uhkah or Monacan, 
“people of the land.”-® The sense of this meaning, as being logically ap- 
plicable to native tribes in America and elsewhere in reference to themselves, 
is too obvious to be seriously disputed by the ethnologist. 

Clierau', Sara. Of the tribal groups of the Carolinas supposed to be of 
eastern Siouan classification, the name of the Cheraw, or Sara, has engaged 
much attention. From the earliest mention of the region (DeSoto, 1540) to 

Lederer; see article Occaneechi by ilooney, Handbook of ■■tmerican Indians, Part 2, p. 
103. 

“ Hale, p. 10. 

Bland, p. 16. 

“ Hale,p. 41. 

The Catawba equivalent is m^, or man, or mono, “land, ground, earth.” Mooney in- 
clines toward a similar explanation of this element (Mooney, 1894, p. 26), giving also Strachey’s 
(1722) attempt to e.xplain it as derived from Powhatan monohacan or monowhauk, “sword,” 
and Heckewelder’s from Delaware “spade” or “digging instrument.'’ 
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the close of the Indian period of independence there (1838), the name 
Cheraw has persisted in recognizable form attached to the same general 
tract of country, namely North and South Carolina east of the Swannanoa 
Mountains of the Blue Ridge to the Pedee River, following the strip of 
country along the boundary line between these two states. Cheraw, with 
its variants Sara, Suala, Xualla, is a name to conjure with in the recon- 
struction of early Siouan ethnology of the Carolinas. First let me ob- 
serve, however, that to the recent generations of the Catawba no tribe is 
remembered under any form of the name, except throught its connection 
with the hypothetical synonym i'sw^'re, ‘•river,” to be dealt with shortly. 
So from Catawba sources our information remains purely a matter of 
linguistic speculation. Gatschet, nevertheless,®'’ did suggest an interpreta- 
of the term Sara as “a place of tall grass or weeds.’’ My own opinion would 
be that the above has value only as a guess, somewhat warped through a 
supposed connection with the term sara'k, “grass, weed.” Even without 
taking into account our ignorance of the original accented syllable in Sara, 
and disregarding the differences in the first vowels, the term lacks the 
elements denoting locality m|, mo'n^i “land,” “place,” or the locative mq, 
“in,” “at,” when the meaning given by Gatschet is implied. The name 
Sara (Cheraw) is worthy of being reexamined for what it may contribute 
to our meagre knowledge of the region. 

Mooney has assembled the synonyms of Sara from available earlv 
sources. These forms resolve themselves into modified spellings of Cheraw, 
Chauala, Xuala (Shua'la), Suala, and most frequently Sara.®' Among 
others should be mentioned the name applied to the tribe by the Cherokee, 
namely Suwali (plural Ani Suwali) according to Mooney’s information, to 
which he adds the note that the name is still familiar to the Cherokee 
and that it is embraced in the designation for Swannanoa Gap crossing 
the Blue Ridge east of Asheville, which in Cherokee is “Suwali-nu'''ahi, or 
Suwali trail, that being the pass through which ran the trail from the 
Cherokee to the Suwali.” This is positive and acceptable evidence in cor- 
roboration of the name of the tribe as being a variant of Suali, Suala or 
Saura. Mooney attempts to do more with this interesting appellation.®® 

The term is manifestly not a Cherokee term, but like the Cherokee 
name for the Catawba (Ani ta^gwa, plural) is a Cherokee attempt to pro- 
nounce the word (Ka)ta'pa, and derived from the name used by the 


Referred to by 2.Iooney, 1894, p. 56 
Mooney, 1894, p. 56 
Mooney, 1894, p 57. 
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people themselves. Hence we may look for the explanation of Suala, Suara 
among the glossaries of the Southeastern Siouan tongues. 

A monograph on the Cheraw was written by Alexander Gregg (1867) 
who indulged in some fallacious speculations on affinities of the tribe, 
but who discussed and quoted some documents that provide us with in- 
formation on its history.®^ He quoted the South Carolina Gazette, July 7, 
1739, as stating that eleven leading men of the Cheraw and Catawba had 
been to Charleston to settle a question arising from the murder of a white 
family in the borders of Virginia, saying that the Indians had put five 
of the ringleaders to death. In 1744 (Journal of the Council of South 
Carolina, Yol. 2, p. 133) another entry is quoted in reference to some Pedee 
Indians who informed the Governor of the murder of seven Catawba by 
Natchez Indians. These references only show the existence of the Cheraw 
as a people during that period, and point out the possibility of learning 
more of them from a careful study of the files of the Gazette. Gregg also 
describes the characteristics of a Cheraw burial mound in the upper Marl- 
borough district. There is also evidence of the amalgamation of the Cheraw 
and the Congaree with the Catawba by 1746®^ which corroborates the 
testimony of Adair for the same period. The Cheraw were then contemplat- 
ing a withdrawal from the Catawba. That the two continued living to- 
gether is shown by a statement referring in 1759 (South Carolina Gazette, 
June 2, 1759) to “45 Cheraws incorporated with the Catawbas,” and to the 
smallpox carrying away about one half of the Catawba, Cheraw, and 
Wateree. 

Eno. The name Eno in several cognate forms also occurs as a tribal 
designation in the region designated by Mooney about 150 miles to the 
northeast of the Catawba territory, on the headwaters of Tar and Neuse 
Rivers. Enoree River still bears their name. Alooney^® traces their subse- 
quent history down to their incorporation with the Catawba, among whom 
they retained their distinct name and dialect as late as 1743, according to 
Adair.®® 

Here is likewise a name to experiment with. At this late day no tribal 
group is known bearing such a title, but the term has a definite meaning 
in the Catawba language: i’'nare, “to dislike,” whence, “mean,” “con- 
temptible,” from which ygi''nare, “people disliked,” may serve as a 

“ Gregg, pp 9, 19, 25, He attempts, for instance, to derive the term Cheraw from Chera- 
kee (Cherokee). 

Gregg, p. 11, quoting Journal of Council of South Carolina, Xo. 2, pp. 413-14. 

“ Mooney, 1894, pp. 62-64. 

“ Adair, p. 224. 
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proper name to denote a people whose place in the esteem of the Catawba 
would be that of a despised nation. Strangely, through the links of testi- 
mony preserved for us regarding a population so little known in the docu- 
ments of the age, we learn from Lederer (1672) that the Eno were of 
“mean stature and courage, covetous and thievish, industrious to earn a 
penny and therefore hire themselves out to their neighbors who emplov 
them as carryers or porters.’’^" 

The identity of these Indians is not certain, as Mooney shows. Even 
the fact that the name has a definite meaning in the Catawba language 
does not decide the question of its eastern Siouan affinity, although Moonev 
tentatively assigns it to this group. The occurrence, indeed, of the plural 
of the name in Algonkian form — Yarclley (1654), Heynokes; Lederer 
(1672), Oenock^* — now has to be taken into consideration, although here 
again an attempt to consider it an Algonkian division on such grounds 
would be as forced as to class them with the Siouan people for reasons 
noted above. It should be recalled that Lederer had with him an Indian 
interpreter from the Virginia .\lgonkian-speaking peoples and it would 
have been natural for such a one to give a foreign tribe a plural termina- 
tion in his own tongue, as frequently occurs in the employment of tribal 
names. 

The possibilities arising out of these sources of information lead in 
two directions. One is that the Eno or Wino (plural form with varied 
spellings; Weanoc, Wenoak, Weynokes, Wainoake, Haynokes, Oenock) 
were an .Algonkian-speaking group that drifted away from the Powhatan 
confederacy about 1650 and wandered slowly southwest, finally became 
absorbed a little over a century later in the Catawba Nation. The other 
leads us to consider them to have been an eastern Siouan people of the 
Virginia area that entered at some time into the Kingdom of Powhatan, 
and later separated from it, joining its linguistic kin, the Sugeree (Shoc- 
coree), as the disturbances of the colonial period broke upon them, both to 
los^ themselves ultimately among the Catawba. 

That Algonkian-speaking groups did join the Catawba Nation has al- 
ready been shown on the evidence of Adair.^® .\nd on the other hand 
that Siouan-speaking groups were associated with the Powhatan peoples 
as neighbors is shown by Beverley and by Bland in their remarks upon 

Lederer, p. 15. 

tVi' 'na‘k‘ ,\vi’'no, "bearing in abundance,” hence sassafras, "tree that bears well” (Dela- 
ware), wi''no waAL, "bearing land,” and wi'no wa^keo'y^k, “people of the bearing land,” are 
acceptable Algonkian equivalents 

Adair, pp. 224-25. The Chowan of the coast of North Carolina are referred to. 
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the location of the Occaneechee and Shoccoree (Sugeree). Thus the final 
decision of Eno linguistic identity is left open, even though the step has 
been made toward identifying the Eno of 1743 with the Weanock of 1607 
in Virginia. 

The name identity of the Eno, however, needs to be reviewed from 
another angle, one which might bring the tribe into association with the 
Powhatan Algonkian of the Virginia tidewater. On the Captain John 
Smith map of 1608 a village, noted as a principal town with 500 inhab- 
itants, and marked at the bend of the James River, north shore, opposite 
the mouth of Appomato.x River, was called Weanoc, and again he writes 
Weanocks with 100 men.'*® Records show that this unit, due evidently to 
attacks of the Iroquois, later moved across to the south side of the James. 
The village spelled Woaneck is marked on N. Visscher’s map*'- as being 
on the south side of the James opposite the old location. To the ethnologist 
this means the beginning of a shift in location, a phenomenon so character- 
istic of the populations of the eastern states and especially in the Carolinas 
that we can infer as much from it in this particular case as we do in others 
where a single tribe seeking to better its fortunes moved back and forth 
over an area embracing territory covered within the boundaries of several 
states.*® This move brought the tribe closer to the territory occupied by the 
Tuscarora south of the upper Roanoke, and placed them in direct associa- 
tion with the Nottaway and Meherrin on their respective rivers. It repre- 
sented a shift of home less than forty miles from Appomato.x River at the 
location where they were first mentioned by Smith. Under the name 
Wainoake Indians they are several times referred to by Bland (1650)*® in 
various connections with the Nottaway and Meherrin references to doings 
of the explorers and Indians on the frontier of the Tuscarora. And La'wson 
(1709) notes a Nottaway village by name Winoak, indicating the later 
association of the group with the Carolina Iroquoians at that time.** And 
in 1654 Yeardlev, spelling the name Haynokes, speaks of them as a “great 
nation’’ near the Tuscarora, and links their name with the Cacores.*® 
Lederer (1672) also met the Oenock near the headwaters of the Neuse 

Smith, .V True Relation [of Virginia] (Tyler edition, 1930), pp. 34, 84 

See bibliography below. 

Beverley (1722) stated that their former settlement on the James was then extinct, and 
that in 1727 they were living on upper Nottaway River and upon a tributary stream they 
called Wyanoke Creek near the North Carolina frontier (Handbook of the .\merican Indians 
Part 2, p 926). 

Bland, pp. 9-10, 18. 

” Lawson, p. 383. 

« Hawks, Vol._2, p, 19. 
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River in his journey across North Carolina, and his location places them 
also adjacent to the Tuscarora. 

This location again is roughly not more than 150 miles southwest 
from where we first learn of their domain in Virginia. And finally their 
merging with the Catawba in the next century meant a subsequent shift 
of residence of only 100 miles farther in the same direction. 

The earlier dating for the name as denoting a Siouan band of the 
Carolinas is in accordance with the opinion of Swanton. to whose judge- 
ment I concede the point as a more reasonable tentative solution of the 
dilemma. He regards the Eno to have probably been a Siouan people as- 
sociated with the Shoccoree and Sissapahaw, forced northward from South 
Carolina by the Spaniards in the 16th century, and perhaps also by the 
Yuchi. 

Siigeree. Only a few miles north of the old Catawba village of the 18th 
century were the people known as Sugeree, a small group inhabiting the 
valley of the stream which bore their name, Sugar Creek. In this proper 
name we have a good Catawba title, yfsi'gri’hsre, ‘‘people stingy” or 
“spoiled,” or “of the river whose-water-can-not-be-drunk.” The Sugeree 
were finally incorporated into the Catawba Nation, yet some of the families 
evidently lingered on in residence on this creek until the establishment 
of the present Catawba reservation. For we learn that Mrs Owl herself 
was born off the reservation on the banks of Sugar Creek. The Sugeree 
Indians were in all probability a local subdivision of the Catawba proper; 
at least becoming such by the middle of the 18th century. 

Shoccoree is another tribal name to be considered as attached to the 
region northeast of the Catawba, in central North Carolina. Mooney has 
comprehensively reviewed their known history.-*® Yet the question of its 
relationship to the tribal name Sugeree has remained undiscussed, hlooney 
is silent on the point. We may therefore consider it here. In the first place 
the terms Shoccoree and Sugeree themselves are similar enough to sug- 
gest at a glance a common source of derivation. 

The location of the Shoccoree, as it was assigned them by Mooney, 
seems to my mind to be not far enough to the north and east, for the reason 
that two early authors. Bland (1650) and Yeardley (1654) both refer to 
these people as being in touch with the Eno, who I have pointed out 
might possibly have been a Virginia people (Weanoc) residing at an 
early period (1612) on the shores of the James below the present site of 
Richmond. Bland speaks of Nottaway and Shockoores “old fields” in the 


yiooney, 1894, pp. 62-64. 
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vicinity of Nottaway River, between this and a branch of the Chowan, and 
again of Nottaway and Shockoores old fields or clearings adjacent to the 
“Wainoake” country in a general location similar to the above noticed’' 
Yeardley’s mention of the Cacores (Shoccorees) indicates them as being 
at war with the Tuscarora, which is not definite as to location, but can be 
considered to imply a region as far east as the Nottaway River drainage 
aread® 

The mention of these localities warrants, I believe, their habitat being 
indicated as somewhat nearer the Virginia line than Mooney shows it, 
judging the matter conservatively, and perhaps across it if one dare go 
furtherd® 

By 1672 Lederer found them living south of the Occaneechi about the 
heads of Tar and Neuse Rivers, which would mean that they had begun a 
southward movement, like the Eno. Inasmuch as the Shoccoree with the 
Eno were finally incorporated with the Catawba by 1743, as were also the 
people designated as Sugeree, the question is raised as to whether or not the 
two names may have denoted two branches of the same people. And 
furthermore, while neither of them is known to the Catawba of today as a 
tribal title, they are both explainable by Catawba informants when urged 
for etymological analyses. 

Flat Heads (Waxha'o.'). Among other tribal names known in Catawba 
tradition as applying to their neighbors we encounter yg hiska'petg'’hore, 
“People Head Flat.’’ These Indians, the Flat Heads — as the Catawba 
themselves were so often called in colonial times — are thought by our in- 
formants to have had flattened foreheads and to have lived isw^'’sigri''tak, 
which means either “across the salt-water,” or “across Sugeree, or spoiled. 
River.” Other connections of their identity are now lost. Sally Brown 
could make but one more comment: “There were many of them around 
here, they said, when there were a lot of different Indians mixed in with 
the Catawba.” The story would seem to be a memory of the Waxhaw, 
described by Lawson (1701) as having flattened heads, who as we know 
were neighbors of the Catawba within their own ethnic horizon and finally 
became incorporated with them. 

The association in literature between the Waxhaw and Sugeree, which 
began in Lawson’s time, has evidently continued down to the present, as 


" Bland, p. 18. 

Hawks, p. 19. 

Bushnell (Indian t'illages East of the Mississippi, pi 7) reproduces a map of 1663, 
showing a Shoccoe Creek upon the site of the city of Richmond, Virginia, and a village of 
Powite Indians. The creek name is reminiscent of the Shoccoree Indians. 
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the preceding discussion of names shows. Their Siouan speech affinity 
with the Catawba proper established bj' Mooney in 1894 can hardly be 
doubted. Furthermore the nearness of the two creeks bearing their names 
(Sugar Creek and Waxhaw Creek) contiguous to the Catawba River, all 
within a geographical compass of some twenty-five miles, makes it reason- 
able to consider them even as village units of the old Catawba Nation in 
its wider sense. 

Waxhaw is not a clear term in the Catawba language. The name is not 
known to the informants. Distorting the form of the term we might re- 
late it to waTjks', “opossum,” even w^'sa, “cane,” but these correspond- 
ences do not carry conviction. When we come to the term Sugeree the 
case, as we shall see, is different, since it has a meaning in Catawba that 
appears more plausible. 

Miscellaneous Tribes and Names. Some few of the Carolina tribal desig- 
nations — those that apply to the immediate environs of the known Catawba 
habitat — have assignable meanings in the language, and these are of great 
service in defining the ethnogeography of northern South Carolina. Those 
having a positive meaning and direct application to the country and its 
physical characteristics are the following, though they are not known to the 
Catawba as names of tribes. 

Congaree, the name of a large river flowing southeast, and west of 
the Catawba, and also the proper name of a supposedly Siouan tribe lo- 
cated until 1715 on the river of the same name below where Columbia, 
S.C., now is. Congaree is evidently a corruption of Catawba i'sw^” 
kar^'hare, “(river) deep.”’“ In 1746 the Congaree and Santee were met 
by the Governor of South Carolina at a Congaree village where he named 
the King and a few headmen of the Santee: namely Yanabe Yalangway, 
the King, the old leader. Captain Taylor, Nafrebee and some others. 
These curious names are all that we possess in the language. They are cer- 
tainly unlike Catawba forms. 

Santee, likewise a river and tribe name below the Congaree district, 
is beyond question derived from i sw^'ti', “the river,” or “river is there.” 
In 1715 the Santee had two villages, which together with the Congaree, 
who had one village, numbered 125 souls. Gatschet derives this term from 
Catawba sa'nta, sp'ta, “to run.”“ 

Sewee is another tribal name affi.xed to the region about the mouth 

Mooney (1S97-98, pp. 508, 381) thought the Cherokee proper name .A.ni'-Gi!i' to be a 
possible reference to the Congaree. 

Gregg, p. 11; quotingjournalof Council of South Carolina, Xo 1 1, pp. 413-14. 

Gatschet, Onomatology of the Catawba River Basin. 
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of Santee River. In Catawba can be made out the form yg sawi^'hore, 
“playing people,” though the meaning is founded solely on its etymological 
reconstruction. Si''wi' also denotes a flower or blossom. Gatschet thought 
the term connected with Catawba sawe' “island.”®* 

The Catawba River, before it enters the Santee, is for some distance 
known as the Wateree. Here in early times was located a people known 
to the colonists as Wateree, but no longer remembered in the traditions 
of the Catawba. The river name, however, has an assignable meaning in 
the language, namely (i'sw^”) wat3r^'’hare, “(river) banks washed away.” 
The name is indeed an appropriate one.®^ Were we to secure the full proper 
name of the people of such a river in the Catawba language, it would 
be y§ i'sw§'’ watora'^hore, as from watery”, “to float on the water,”®® 
“people (of the) river of banks washed away.” Gatschet gave its derivation. 

Pedee is likewise the name of a river of eastern South Carolina, and of 
an extinct tribe located upon its shores and classified with eastern Siouan 
speaking peoples by IMooney. While neither river nor tribe are known to 
the present Catawba, the name may be turned into a meaning in their 
dialect. By manipulation Pedee comes to sound like pi’'ri, “something 
good,” or pi' 'hare, “smart,” “expert,” “capable,” whence y§ pi' 'hare, 
“people clever.” We have some mention of the tribe as living on Uche Island 
in 1748, and owning slaves, under a King named Billy.®® 

Etiwaw is accepted by Mooney as the name of one of the small tribes 
of the Cusabo group, last mentioned in 1751.'®’ Gatschet's attempt to trans- 
late the name as “pine-tree” from the Catawba itawa is no more valid 
than the other equivalents in Catawba for the unknown tribal names of the 
Carolinas. 

Several Muskhogean names can be construed into meanings in Catawba 
without these, however, being in any way responsible for their origin. 
Among these is Kusa, one of the synonyms for the Creeks. kusa'hore, 
“man standing, or staying, there,” and Yemasee, the name of the e.xter- 
minated tribe that lived on the lower Savannah, equivalent to Catawba 
yf musi'', “old man,” or “old people.” Yet it should be noted that neither 
the Creeks nor the Yemasee have been known even by name to the later 
Catawba informants. 


» Ibid. 

“ For instance Monongahela River (Penna.) is Delaware (Okla.) man'a'oTjgehole®, 
“caving banks.” 

“ Gatschet, Onamatology of the Catawba River Basin. 

Gregg, pp. 13, 18 (quoting South Carolina Gazette, .\ug. 3(>-Sept. 6, 1748). 

Mooney, 1894, p. 84. 
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While investigation of the language was going on the entire list of 
tribal and place names of the supposedly Siouan area of the Carolinas 
was examined with all four speakers of Catawba, with the results as given 
above. Except for the river names in the country adjacent to the Catawba, 



Fig. 1 Distribution of Catawba and related Siouan tribes, and certain life forms in the 
Southeast functioning in Catawlia culture Hatched area Distribution of southeastern 
Siouan tribes (after Mooney, 159,1); Cross-hatched area Former territorj- of Catawba from 
historic tradition and documentar>’ sources, 17th centurc', Solid area. Habitat of the tribe 
subsequent to the Revolution, 1780; Broken line. Southern distribution of wapiti (elk) in 
1500 (after Thompson-Seton), Solid line: Southern distribution of bison in former times 
(after Hornaday). 

the results show the futility of hoping for light, through a study of the 
Catawba language, on the history and affinities of the dozen or so mysteri- 
ous tribes whose titles only remain on the colonial records.^® We are per- 

.3, chance possibly still remains to shed light on some of these through the Tuscarora, 
which it is hoped will be attempted soon. 
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mitted, however, to clinch the point made by Mooney concerning the 
close affinity with Catawba of the populations known as Waxhaw, Con- 
garee, Wateree, Santee, Sugeree, and Cheraw or Sara. And this is indeed 
something accomplished. I have, therefore, included the territory ascribed 
to these tribes by hlooney within the area occupied by the so-called 
Catawba of the eighteenth century on the revised ethnic map accompany- 
ing this study (fig. 1). 

I have already referred to several of Gatschet’s attempts at explana- 
tion of tribal and river designations corresponding to the terms just 
given. He says, “all these local appellations, probably many more, are 
terms from the Catawba language.””® As far as the Catawba etymologies 
are concerned there can be no objections to the statement, but I must 
point out that the equivalents he offers for the geographical terms are 
no more than analytical renderings, derived from linguistic material, not 
from current traditional memories of the tribes in question among the 
Catawba informants. It is barely possible that Billy George, who was 
living at the time of Gatschet’s visit to the Catawba, knew more than 
the present informants do; but I cannot believe that even the conditions 
of knowledge at that time among these Indians would have justified the 
acceptance of the meanings given as the actual sources of origin of the long 
extinct tribal eponyms: “Sewee’’ from sawe', “island,” and “Kayaways” 
(Kiawah) from ka'ia, “a species of turtle.”®® 

For several other names, whose identity will remain a puzzle for some 
time to come, there is at present little to be said. So with Keyauwee, 
Yadkin, Sissipahaw, and Woccon no treatment can be offered from Ca- 
tawba sources that would enlighten the obscurity which surrounds their 
relationship with other Siouan tribes of the Southeast. Only by forced 
etymology can these names be fitted into the Catawba lexicon. Swanton 
has already pointed out the probable affinity of Woccon with Catawba. 

A still untested source of information remains among the Quapaw, 
or Arkansas®^ as they were also styled. This group dwelt in the ISth cen- 
tury in the region connected with some phases of early Catawba history 
and its survivors should be expected to remember something of the Ca- 
tawba name and contacts. 

“ Gatschet, Onomatolog>- of the Catawba River Basin, p. 53. 

Catawba kaya" denotes the box turtle {Cisiudo Carolina). 

.\mong the Delawares (Oklahoma), for instance, the Quapaw are called Uka'xpa, which 
among them is a term of derogation. The Quapaw are by them thought to have been a poor 
wandering people, whence the appellation akq'ceoykanixkeUi t, "Brush-house dwellers” 
(akTce, "brush”). 
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THE SO-CALLED CHACO-SAXTIAGUEKA 

CIVILIZATION (ARGENTINA)! By AXTONIO SERRAXO 

T he present Argentine province of Santiago del Estero is situated in 
the north central portion of the republic. It consists of a large plain, 
two-thirds of which are covered with woods, with low mountains on the 
west and south. The great plain is covered in some parts by salt-pits which 
indent the ground here and there. There are two long rivers, the Duke and 
the Salado, which run parallel through the province from northwest to 
southeast. Between them there is a piece of land of about 100 kilometers in 
width, to which is sometimes given the name of Mesopotamia Santiagena.^ 
The course of both rivers is variable on account of the plain through which 
they run. The historical documents of the colonial period frequently speak 
of these changes in course; changes which took place also during the 
period of independence. 

The river Duke has its sources on the Aconquija Mountains, in the 
neighboring province of Tucuman, and after crossing most of Santiago 
del Estero disappears in the Porongos Lagoon in the northeastern section of 
the province of Cordoba. The river Salado, much longer than the Duke, 
has its origin in the Cakhaquies valleys and empties its waters into the 
great river Parana after diagonally crossing the whole of the province of 
Santiago del Estero and a great part of that of Santa Fe. 

The “Mesopotamia Santiaguena’’ is the territory which in the con- 
querors’ language corresponds to the “provincia de los Juries;” the Juries 
being a nation of sedentary Indians grouped in small villages along the 
river Duke csitecially, nearly from its sources in the province of Tucuman. 
According to Sotelo Narvaez, 12,000 Indians served Santiago del Estero,® 
but Padre Barzana puts this number up to 25,000. From this datum we 
may infer the numerical importance of the Juri nation, since the tasa 
[taxed?] Indians included only adults from 25 to 50 years old. 

.As has been said, this numerous nation was distributed in small villages, 
some inhabited by only one family, others by groups of related families. 
They were farmers who sowed twice a year, in .August and in January. 
The products were maize, pumpkins, and kidney-beans. They gathered 


' Translated from the 'Spanish by Maria Ines .\lvarez. 

- It must not be confused with the so-called “ilesopotamia .Argentina,” a zone on the 
eastern side of the republic bounded by the rivers Parana and Uruguay. 

^ Santiago del Estero, present capital of the province of the same name, was founded by 
Francisco de .Aguirre in the year 1553 
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some wild fruits, especially carobs (Prosopis) and mistoles {Ziziphus 
mistol) ; they reared guanacos; they also fished, hunted, and gathered 
wild honey. They prepared fermented drinks with the carob fruit and 
maize. 

The men wore a kind of curtain [kilt?] made of feathers of nandu 
(Rhea americana) held to the waist, while the women covered their bodies 
from the waist downward with a stuff made of guanaco hair or vegetable 
fibres. 

Los yndios e yndias desta tierra [we read in Alonso Abad's Information of services] 
todos en general andaban desnudos con unas plumas de avestruz y las _\ ndias tam- 
bien desnudas y con unas pampanillas cubriendo sus verguenzas solamenle.* 

Besides this loin-cloth, women wore a mantle which they put on their 
bodies under one arm and tied over the shoulder. 

The weapons these Indians had were bows and arrows; these always 
poisoned. Their dwellings were bohios. The conquerors say nothing about 
their earthenware industry but we know from these sources that they had 
clay pots. 

The chroniclers and the Jesuit reports speak of another nation, the 
Tonocotes, which I have studied in a recent work.® In this I have shown that 
the Juries and Tonocotes are two distinct entities, contrary to some inter- 
pretations of earlier authors who considered Juries and Tonocotes as terms 
designating the same nation. They are distinct nations; the former near the 
river Duke in Santiago del Estero and the latter near the river Bermejo 
in the Chaco. 

The archaeology of the territory occupied by the Juries was for a long 
time unknown. There was a feeling that nothing could be found in that 
region but vestiges of a rudimentary culture. Hence the finds made by the 
explorers Wagner surprised the lay and scientific worlds holding these mis- 
taken notions and led to the weaving of a legend about a millennial 
civilization to which has been given the name “Civilizacion chaco-san- 
tiaguena.” 

Let us present a bit of history. Beginning in the year 1927 the French 
brothers Emile and Duncan L. Wagner made a series of archaeological ex- 
plorations in the zone northwest of the place called Alelero (F.C.C.N.A.) 
in the so-called Chaco-Santiaguena. Since then they have discovered a 

■* Gobernadon del Tucumdn' Correspondencia de los Cabildos en el siglo XVI (published 
under the direction of Roberto Leviller, Madrid, 191b), page 206. 

“ -\ntnnio Serrano, Etnografia antiuua de Santiago del F.stero, Siglo XVI (Boleti'n del 
Instituto de investigaciones historicas de la Facultad de tilosofia y letras, Vol. 17, pages 
337-74, Buenos .\ires, 1934). 
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great mass of archaeological remains, consisting principally of polychrome 
earthenware which can be compared for artistic value to the well-known 
wares of the Diaguitas and Pueblos. Up to the present there has been no 
publication of the whole of these valuable discoveries: merely journalistic 
accounts and short notices in reviews. The discoverers published their first 
signed work,® together with excellent pictures, as late as 19.12. although 
earlier they had given their opinions in lectures and interviews. 

Let us see how the brothers Wagner summarize their discoveries: 

It is not only the considerable number of tumuli which attracts the attention of 
the investigator. But the different processes used to raise them, their composition, 
settlement and disposition, and the way they are grouped, either in large villages 
or in more or less small hamlets, as well as the use to which they were destined, are 
subjects of great importance demanding a detailed examination. 

The tumuli in Santiago del Estero are for the most part made only of the mate- 
rials taken from the ground where they rest: vegetable soil mixed with sand and clay 
in proportions which vary according to locality. It is true that in some rare cases, 
there seems to be noticed in the upper part of the artificial mounds a certain 
quantity of material different from that of the ground whereon they are raised. But 
this point has not been yet sufficiently cleared so as to give definite conclusions. It 
deserves, notwithstanding, the close study that the Mision Arqueologica de la 
Provincia de Santiago del Estero is now undertaking. It can already be affirmed, 
taking into consideration the great number of villages and hamlets that have been 
explored, that these foreign materials have been used only exceptionally. 

The groups of tumuli are found on the borders of the present courses of the rivers 
Salado and Dulce or along the old beds of these capricious rivers, which have 
changed their beds more than once during the historic period as well as during the 
prehistoric, either veering into the open country or under the dense woods. There 
e.xist two quite distinct systems of distribution. One comprises small groups of 
tumuli, numbering up to ten, set on the borders of the pools improperly called 
n’presds. whose excavation has provided the soil which composes them. These little 
groups are generally placed at an arrow’s distance one from the other, a disposition 
which is possibly due to defensive purposes. The tumuli measure up to three 
meters and a bit more sometimes, and the pools have an equivalent measure in 
depth. 

Such agglomerations may be composed of 400 or more pools with their cor- 
responding tumuli and extend over several hundred hectares. 

I he other s\ stem consists of long avenues, sensibly parallel, formed bv tumuli 
of oval aspect which touch each other or are very near These avenues, from which 
soil has been extracted to be carried to the tumuli, formed natural channels or drains 
of a sort, which carried off the rain water towards large runways and deep ponds, 

I'.mile C A\ aaner and Duncan L. Wagner, La cwilizacion chacosantiagiiena (ltuen()S 
.Vires), 19.?2. 
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evidently dug on purpose to receive it: a conclusion drawn from the fact that the 
borders of the latter, in tumuli form and more or less circular, never show any signs 
of having been used, as happens with other artificial mounds. 

These groupings in avenues, which we shall designate as towns or villages, were 
frequently very extensive. If we take for example Llajta Maiica (near MeUeros, 
F.C.X.A.) we can make it clear that this grouping, crossed by a great number of 
parallel avenues, covered a surface calculated as nearly 400 to 500 hectares. Today 
most of this surface has disappeared under forests which can hardly be penetrated. 
The land surveyor Carlos Loucheur made a plan of 170 hectares of the whole area; 
here there are thirty-nine big and deep ponds, to which the workers of the place 
have given the name represas (which means nothing in reality). 

The depth of these hollows was calculated so as not to pierce the impermeable 
clay layer under which there are undrinkable layers of water. Everything makes 
one think that the object of these ponds — the digging of which demanded a long 
and costly labor — was to hold rain water. Although the rain waters were soon ab- 
sorbed by the sandy undersoil, with time they would come to form layers of potable 
water retained by the impermeable clay bed peculiar to the physical constitution of 
the earth in these regions. The wells, some of whose traces we have found, were dug 
in connection with these reserves of drinkable wafer artificially stored in this way. 

The villages and hamlets formed actual chains which e.xtended in every direc- 
tion and which we have been able to follow up to the several boundaries of the 
vast territory of the province of Santiago del Estero. Up to the present it has been 
impossible for us to investigate thoroughly the extension of these villages and 
hamlets in the neighboring provinces and in the Chaco Nacional. Everything allows 
us to affirm that those rather extensive plains, where tumuli or earthworks are not 
found and which are situated between the sites occupied by the prehistoric villages 
and hamlets, were reserx-ed for the cultivation of cereals and other edible plants, and 
for the pasture of auchenias cattle, more or less domesticated. These cattle were shut 
up in big yards of which traces are easily distinguished. 

The tumuli in Santiago del Estero seem never to have been burying places; so 
seldom do we find a grave in one of them that we can apply here the proverb that 
“the exception proves the rule.” Of the hundreds of funerary urns that we have 
collected up to the present, only three were found buried in the central parts of the 
tumuli. 

Sometimes the urns are buried in the border of the tumuli opposite the pond, 
but most of them are found buried in the open country or under the woods, isolated, 
and what must be noted, without any kind of funerary apparel, which is com- 
pletely out of the ordinary. 

On the other hand the tumuli are full of fragments of earthenware, broken or 
whole pottery, and animal bones mixed with simple kitchen refuse. Spindles, small 
idols made of stone or baked clay, stone hatchets (generally in fragments), tips of 
bone arrows, beads made of mother of pearl or worked clay, musical instruments, 
and small bone implements, are also found in great quantity. 
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The earthenware, more or less well preserved, but in fragments, abounds to 
such an extent that where it happens that the tumuli have been compacted by 
time’s influence or by the tread of cattle, the pottery pieces, vessels, and bones form 
such a thick and homogeneous layer on a level with the ground that the spade can 
not penetrate. 

From all this it is easy to conclude that the tumuli of the Chaco-Santiagueha 
civilization were never used as burial places, or for cultivation or ceremonial or ritual 
purposes, in spite of the fact that a certain zone in each tumulus was kept for wor- 
ship. They have clearly been used as dwellings. On top of them they must have built 
houses made of perishable materials of which there are now no remains — a fact 
which must not cause wonder. 

We must not suppose that these artificial heights were raised in order to preserve 
the first inhabitants from -floods, because we find them in great numbers in regions 
where there are no remains of water molluscs, which normally occur in such great 
abundance in regions subject to inundation. 

.As regards the ponds, everything makes one think that they were purposely 
made to receive the rain water in times when the climatic circumstances made it 
more dimcult to get drinkable water; this element being so indispensable to human 
Hie. 

This short note offers the reader only a brief sketch of the very interesting prob- 
lem presented by the millions of tumuli spread over so vast a region. By construc- 
tion and disposition they approach those raised at other pre-Columbian towns, and 
at the same time they differ from them by several notable peculiarities. This has led 
us to study this subject with close attention and to give it in our work, as can be 
seen, a place of much importance. But this does not mean that we feel justified on 
this account in closing consideration of such a complex and difficult subject. 

Enrique Palavecino, in a recent work on cultural areas in Argentine 
territory constructed according to the principles of the new historic- 
cultural school (Kulturhistorishe Methodej, has resumed the elements 
of this Chaco-Santiaguena civilization in the following words; 

The Chaco'-Santiaguena culture, discovered by the Wagner brothers, can be 
analyzed into the following features- 

Economy — .Agriculture, maize growing, artificial irrigation. Llama breeding. 

Dwellings — Dwellings on top of mounds, natural and artificial, disposed in long 
streets. 

Clothing — They knew some articles of knitted clothing. 

Weapons — Bow and arrow, tips of triangular bones with or without peduncle, 
lanceolate with small wings and made of long bones with the corners smoothed off. 

Implements — Punches made of bone, spatulas, etc. 

Industries — Earthen->vare: two types, which are found in the same layer but are 
not mixed: they are in distinct places and regularly alternated. The type called .4 
has a painted decoration in various colors and the other, B, decoration engraved or 
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in relief. The decorative motifs are related to the Andinos in general and to those of 
the northwest in particular. The forms are also of Andino character. Among the 



Fig. 1. Map of prehistoric sites of the province of Santiago del Estero, Argentina. 

earthenware objects there also have been found tobacco pipes, pan pipes, and ocar- 
inas. Weaving: the great number of whorls found, as w'ell as a little piece of fabric 
as fine as Andinos’, show that this industry was very much developed. Basket- 
work: from some impressions on the earthenware, we can see that they knew 
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basketry of the ’‘twimev” [twined?] type. Bone-cutting; they made pipes, whistles 
punches, and bone combs. 

From an anthropological point of view the study of the skulls be- 
longing to the creators of this culture leads to very interesting conclusions. 
They are somatologically an uniform people. 

The general morphology of the skull [says Imbelloni'] is decidedly hypsicepha- 
lous and brachiate. As regards the facial features: face rather short, in relation to 
its width, and nose, broad rather than thin. General height of the body rather exigu- 
ous; somewhat less than 160 cm. in the living body. This human type corresponds 
in America to various native groups: some from Peru, .\raucanos; some from the 
Diaguita region, Central Mexico, the Shirvis, Zuni and Moki. 

From the exclusively anthropophysic point of view it would be advisable to 
apply the denomination proposed by Bonarelli, who gave the name of Puebloandina 
to this variety on the rivers Colorado. Gila, Salado, and Rio Grande del Norte, 
known in ethnography as the Pueblo area. 

The skulls of the Chaco-Santiaguena civilization are deformed by the 
decubitus system; the baby having its head against a plane in the cradle 
tied by means of ropes that e.xert compression. This deformation cor- 
responds exactly to that of the Pueblo-.Andinos area.® 

The elements in this culture have been imputed by its discoverers and 
by those supporting their opinions to a very old ’‘civilization madre” pre- 
ceding perhaps that of the Tiahuanaco. 

There are reasons to think that this Chaco civilization [Wagner has said] could 
have taken root in .\merican soil at a time at least as remote as the foundation of 
those other cultures, whose majestic ruins — so much admired by the Spanish people 
— were already abandoned a long time before the discovery, and which the Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, and Mayas of the epoch of the conquest could not explain because 
they did not know who had been their builders — not even their own inscriptions. 
They knew nothing at all in this matter, or if they knew, it was something vague 
or contradictory.^ 

In my work above mentioned — most of which is an historical discus- 
sion — I have tried to demonstrate that the things found by the Wagner 
brothers correspond to the Juries’ cultural possessions: 

’’ J. Imbelloni, Los autores de la ceramica de Llajta Maiica. Primeras notidas antropo- 
fisicas sobre los antiguos civilizadores del Chaco-santigueno (.-tctas y Trabajos del XXV 
Congreso Intemacional de Americanistas [La Plata, 1932], Buenos .Aires, 1934, Vol. 1, pages 
27-57). 

^ The Americanists specialized in craniometry will find in Imbelloni’s work above 
mentioned valuable contributions to the studies of their specialty, 

® La Razon (Buenos .Aires, January 5, 1931) 
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1. Because they were made in a zone occupied by these Indians in the 
epoch of the conquest or in neighboring regions; 

2. By the similarity of the systems of irrigation and construction of 
dwellings on top of high places betw'een the Juries and the discoveries made 
by the Wagner brothers; 

3. By the presence of glass beads and European objects in similar 
layers and near those of the Chaco-Santiaguena, with earthenware of the 
same decorative style and with identical cultural elements; 

4. Because no other archaeological remains have been found in the 
region which correspond in cultural characteristics to the sedentary and 
agricultural life of the Juries. 

The discoveries in the Chaco-Santiaguena have excited the scientific 
world in the Argentine and without doubt will excit all Americanists. That 
is why I thought it interesting to illustrate to my fellow workers of the 
northern continent what has been given the name of the Chaco-Santia- 
guena civilization. 

Par.ax'.a 

Argentine 



THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROBLEM 
IN CHIRIQLT 


By CORNELIUS OSGOOD 


INTRODUCTION 

I ''HE purpose of this paper is to present new information concerning 
the archaeology of the Province of Chiriqui, Panama, and to sum- 
marize from the point of view of the field-worker certain phases of previ- 
ous work in order that data necessary for approaching new problems may 
be more readily available. 

The impetus for the latter undertaking was aSorded by the bequest 
from the late Mr Wm. J. Lampson of a large Chiriqui collection which has 
now been added to the historic one in the Peabody Museum of Yale Uni- 
versity. To classify and e.xhibit this new material necessitated a careful 
analysis of the existing voluminous studies on Chiriquian antiquities with 
the inevitable result that certain information, when reweighed from the 
field-worker’s standpoint and considered in the light of the discoveries of 
the past decade, took on a new aspect, only obvious after an unnecessarily 
long study of monographs and collections. Therefore, I shall briefly re- 
state the classification of Chiriqui pottery as established by Holmes and 
MacCurdy.' 

CLASSIFIC.\TION OF CHIRIQUI POTTERY 

The following table represents the MacCurdy list, with the Holmes 
terminology in brackets: 

A. Unpainted ware [Unpainted ware]. 

1. Armadillo group [Terra Cotta or Biscuit], 

2. Salmon colored group. 

3. Serpent group [Black incised]. 

4. Handled group. 

B. Painted ware [Painted ware]. 

1. Handled group [Handled]. 

2. Fish group [Tripod]. 

3. Chocolate incised group. 

4. Scarified group [Scarified]. 

5. Maroon group [Alaroon]. 

1 Wm. H. Holmes, .Ancient .Art of Chiriqui (Sixth .Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology', pp, 1—187, 1888; G. G. AlacCurdy, .A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities (Alemoirs, 
Connecticut Academy of Sciences, A’ol. 3, pp. 1-239, New Haven, 1911). 
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6. Red line group [Red line], 

7. White line group [White line], 

8. Lost color group [Lost color], 

9. Alligator group [Alligator], 

10, Polychrome group [Polychrome], 

The following facts need emphasis: approximately ninety -five percent 
of the pottery in Chiriquian collections can be placed in four definable 
groups of ware which correspond to five of Holmes’ original list. It is obvi- 
ous that these four groups are the basic Chiriquian contribution to ceramics 
as evidenced by present collections: 

1, Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware, 

2, Fish -Tripod-Handled ware, 

3, Lost color ware, 

4, Alligator ware. 

Of the remaining six wares in the Holmes list, three appear to repre- 
sent diffusion of techniques or of the pots themselves. This is also true of 
the Chocolate Incised ware, distinguished correctly by hlacCurdy, As is 
well known from historical sources, the people of Central America have 
been particularly remarked as traders traveling considerable distances and 
it would therefore be reasonable to expect a certain amount of ceramic ex- 
change, if only for the curiosity aroused by the pieces, 

a) Polychrome ware — There are only seven pieces in the Yale col- 
lection {ca. 4000 pieces). The form, technique of manufacture, and decora- 
tion link these specimens with the pottery commonly found in provinces to 
the east, particularly Code, Archaeologically speaking, they should not be 
considered as Chiriqui pottery, 

b) Red Line ware — There are only thirty-one pieces. These are 
definitely related to that group of Costa Rican wares, which when dis- 
covered so resembled the specimens from Panama, that they were classified 
under the same name. One might reasonably account for the presence of 
such few specimens as have been found by direct borrowing. 

c) White Line ware — With not more than seven out of about four 
thousand specimens from Chiriqui being of this ware, which corresponds 
to one of the types of White Line ware from Costa Rica, the same conclu- 
sion may be drawn as in the case of the Red Line ware; namely, that they 
do not form an indigenous Chiriqui group. 

d) Chocolate Incised ware — Another typical Costa Rican ware to 
which the seven or eight specimens from Chiriqui can scarcely indicate 
more than objective borrowing. 
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The three remaining wares on the Holmes list are not so easily disposed 
of, and we need more factual information. Certain suggestions are in place, 
however: 

e) Serpent-Black Incised ware — These pieces compose less than 
one-half of one percent of the Yale collection, but all are decidedly similar 
in almost every way. They must either represent a minor diffusion of some 
ceramic type center outside of Chiriqui or a specialized development within. 
In either case, the origin and affiliations of this ware have not been de- 
termined. 

f) Maroon ware — The few specimens in the Yale collection classi- 
fied under this heading do not appear to me to constitute a class in them- 
selves, but rather in individual instances show similarities to various Costa 
Rican wares and also in part to Scarified ware. 

g) Scarified ware — This group of ware, which Holmes considered 
unmistakable in contrasting it to the principal t^qies of Chiriqui pottery, 
is the most interesting of all the numerically inferior types and it has been 
said by local collectors in the Province to be confined to a certain region 
of the highlands; a view which only can be substantiated satisfactorily by 
further e.xcavations. 

Having disposed of the problem of reweighing the available classifica- 
tion lists of Chiriqui pottery, it will be worth while to attempt a brief work- 
ing definition of basic Chiriqui types as follows 

1. Armadillo — Terra Cotta ware. 

Form of pots: 

Bodies: Tendency toward pointed bottoms. 

Size: Variable, but tend to be largest of basic types; tripods 
medium to small. 

Rims: None or Fragile. 

Handles: Rare; ribbon shaped on vertical axis when present. 

Tripods: Short; bulbous; hollow. 

Technique: 

Paste: Thin; porous. 

Slip: Thin, gritty, and varying from greyish to reddish yellow. 
Seldom polished. (The yellow gritty slip is the almost unmis- 
takable feature of this ware.) 

2 The names, given to these basic groups of ware are merely a combination of the Holmes- 
AfacCurdy lists for the types included. For assistance in determining the defining character- 
istics of these groups, I am indebted to Hr Irving Rouse. 
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Chiriqui Pottery. B, C, .\rmadillo-Terra Cotta ware: .C illustrates short, bulbous, 
hollow tripods and modelled adorno; B shows modelled armadillo motive and fragile rim; 
C demonstrates ribbon-shaped handles on vertical a.xis and tendency toward pointed bottoms. 

D, E, F, Fish-Tripod-Handled ware; D illustrates long, thin, hollow tripods with fish 
motive and rope handles; E shows modelled decoration, painting and thick rim; F is ti^pical 
of rude painting, round bottom and thick rim. (2 '’5) 
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Chinqui Potter>'- A, B, Lost-Color ware: A shows rare tripod with solid peg-like legs and 
negative painting; B illustrates typical flask-shape body constructed in two halves and 
negative painting. 

C, D, Alligator ware: C has the solid peg-like legs and the alligator design in positive 
painting with red and black lines; D shows typical flask-shape body with positive painting in 
characteristic design. 

E, Serpent-Black Incised ware, a typical specimen of this readily distinguished ware. 

F, Scarified ware: illustrates t>'pical heavy construction and “scarified” decoration. (2/5) 
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Decoration: 

Type: iVIodelled and unpainted. 

Design: Modelled adornos in round or relief, the armadillo motive 
being predominant. 

Evidences of Use: 

Obviously funerary ware; only 5% suggest use, possibly cere- 
monial. 

The salmon-colored sub-ware listed by MacCurdj' is included in the 
above definition. 

2. Fish-Tripod-Handled ware. 

Form of pots: 

Bodies'. Rounded bottoms. 

Size: Medium. 

Rims: Thick and pronounced. 

Handles: Typical of group and round (generally rope-shaped) in 
contrast to ribbon handles of the .\rmadillo-Terra Cotta group. 
Tripods: Long; thin, hollow. 

Technique: 

Paste: Thick and coarse. 

Slip: Usually lacking, light, grey or yellow. Poorly polished, 
when present. 

Decoration: 

Type: modelled and generally rudely painted. 

Design: modelled, with fish motive predominant on legs. Painting 
often geometric lines or daubs. 

Evidences of Use: 

A large percentage are fire-blackened, indicating use as cooking 
pots. 

This ware is a combination of the painted and unpainted Handled 
ware into which MacCardy divides Holmes’ Handled ware group. Paint- 
ing or the lack of it in a group otherwise identical does not appear to be, 
from the problematical point of view, a basic essential for classification. 
The Fish-Tripod ware of MacCurdy and Holmes is also included. The 
latter author himself said that the original distinction was based only on 
the occurrence of tripods, which is not recognized here, since other groups 
might as well be divided on the same basis. 
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3. Lost Color ware. 

Form of pots: 

Bodies: Tendency to be flask-shaped; constructed in two hori- 
zontal halves later moulded together. 

Size: Tendency to be small. 

Rims: Thick, but less prominent than in the Fish-Tripod-Handied 
group. 

Handles: Rare; ribbon-shaped. 

Tripods: Rare; solid and peg-like. 

Technique: 

Paste: Medium. 

Slip: Flighly polished, cream-colored. 

Decoration: 

Type: Painted. 

Design: Negative designs created by the lost color process, i.e., 
painting the design in wa.x which was removed after the pot 
had been resurfaced with black. This is the distinguishing 
feature of this ware. An aid in recognition is the absence of 
positive dot designs. Usually the pots were partially or wholly 
in red before the lost color process was applied. 

Evidences of Use: 

Lack of discoloring may be thought to indicate that the use of 
vessels was possibly for water bottles or that they were made 
only as mortuary objects. Some, however, may have had re- 
ligious significance. 

4. .'\lligator ware. 

All the definitive characteristics are the same as in the Lost Color 
w^are, except: 

Bodies: No evidence of bipartite construction. 

Design: Positive painting in red and black lines; alligator motive 
typical. 

The basic similarities of the Lost Color and Alligator wares show' a 
closer relationship between these two than betw'een them and either of the 
other wares. The technique of decoration is so unmistakably different, 
however, that the separation into w'ares w'ould appear to have been cer- 
tainly recognized by the makers. 
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DISTRIBUTIOX 

One of the first problems thought of in connection with Chiriqui pot- 
tery is whether the basic pottery groups co-exist in the same cemeteries 
and the same graves. Returning from an archaeological field trip in South 



Fig. 1. .\rchaeological sites of the Province of Chiriqui, Panama. 

.\merica, I was glad to avail myself of the opportunity to spend a fort- 
night in the Province of Chiriqui, where a number of graves tvere ex- 
cavated, sites examined, and collectors visited. The rainy season was at 
its height, which, with the lack of time, allowed no possibility for satis- 
factorily settling the obvious problems but did serve to gather some con- 
tributory data. 
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From collectors one hears statements that Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware 
is Highland ware and that Alligator ware is from the Lowlands; that a 
certain cemetery contains no painted ware; that Armadillo-Terra Cotta 
ware is lacking from others, but this U-pe of evidence, apart from its in- 
consistency is insufficient and more exact archaeological work must be 
done to give the solution. 

The accompanying map gives the location of known sites. By analyz- 
ing the percentages of basic Chiriqui wares at the three sites from which 
the majority of pieces come, we do find a notable consistency, however. 
This is borne out by a similar analysis of 2200 pieces not based on loca- 
tions. Roughly 50% of all the pottery at both the three known sites and 
in the collection is Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware, 25% Fish-Tripod-Handled 
ware, 15% Lost Color ware, and 5% Alligator ware, leaving 5% to include 
all the non-typical finds. The e.xact percentages are given below: 
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.\X.\LYSIS OF PARTI.AL IXFORM.ATIOX OX 117 GR.WES 
.AXD THEIR CONTEXTS 

Through the courtesy of Mr Jack Browne of Boquette, I was afforded 
the opportunity to analyze the excavation record of 117 Chiriqui graves. 
This record, although by no means scientifically complete, is the best con- 
tribution available at the present time. The graves e.xcavated were in the 
following eight sites; 

1. Bajo Mono (.3 graves). 

This site is on Browne’s Finca on the Caldera River, about three and one-half 
miles above Boquete. The altitude is approximately 4200 ft. 

2. Alto Bajo Mono (40 graves). 

This graveyard is in a dense jungle on a high point overlooking the valley 
of the Caldera River, about five miles above Bajo Mono at the headwaters of the 
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Caldera River. Altitude ca. 4500 ft. The number of stone adzes was unusually great. 
The covering (tapa) stones were said to be exceptionally large and the graves were 
arranged in lines. Both graves and lines extended true north and south. 

3. Horquete District (12 graves'). 

This is the valley of Horquete Creek (the next valley northeast of Bajo (Mono 
Valley) which flows into the Caldera River. Altitude ca. 4500 ft. 

4. Quiel District (16 graves). 

This site is on the northwestern heights above Bajo Mono Valley (upper Cal- 
dera River) at an altitude between 4500 and 5000 ft. 

5. Estrella District (19 graves). 

About ten miles south of Boquete and five miles north of India Vieja 

6. India Vieja (19 graves). 

A graveyard in a deep jungle, only part of which has been cleared for exca- 
vation About fifteen miles south of Boquete. 

7. East India Vieja (3 graves). 

A site about one and one-half miles east of India Vieja. 

8. Caldera (5 graves). 

This site, about nineteen miles south of Boquete, is on a small hill overlook- 
ing the Chiriqui River to the west. Directly to the east is a high point in the Cordil- 
leras. The burying ground is about half an acre in extent and is near a hot spring. 

Pottery. As a result of the analysis we find that 43 out of the total 117 
graves or 38.46% contained no pots.’ The average holds with remarkable 
consistency for all sites considered individually, and there is evidence that 
the same percentage of round and rectangular graves are without pots. 
Out of 12 of the 45 graves without pots came stone implements, however. 

From the 117 graves came 271 pots or an average of 2.31% pots to the 
grave excavated. Since these all came from 72 graves, we find that the 
e.xpectancy is 3.76% pots to the grave containing pots. 

Unfortunately, statistical information is not available to give the per- 
centages of types of pottery found in specific graves or sites, but according 
to my informant the .Armadillo-Terra Cotta group is not found at Horquete, 
Quiel, or Caldera, whereas most of the painted pottery comes from these 
sites and the low countrx'. To some extent mi.xed groups of pottery occur 
in the same grave, but again statistical information is lacking. 

Stonework. In the excavation of 117 graves 56 stone adzes were found 
in 28.20% of the graves. The distribution of these finds was very irregular, 
since from four sites with 50 graves, only 3 adzes were recovered (Bajo 
hlono, 0; Horquete, 0; Quiel, 1; Estrella, 2). .At .Alto Bajo (Mono, however, 

^ Refers to complete or nearly whole vessels or a group of sherds indicating a pot broken 
after deposition Free sherds, however, are not uncommon and it is said that they can be 
found over the majority of the surface of the Province. 
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20 adzes were taken from 14 of the 40 graves and in the three other sites 
with 27 graves, 32 adzes were found in 16 graves (India Vieja, 22; Caldera, 
7; East India Vieja, 3). In 18 graves out of 33 more than one adze was 
found, i.e., in 13 instances 2 were found, and 5 instances 3. Only two round 
graves contained adzes (3) or 8.69^ of the round graves, whereas 31 or 
33.69% of the rectangular graves held adzes. 

In 117 graves 14 stone metates were found, in almost every instance 
with an associated grinding stone. Metates occurred only one to a grave 
and 12 out of the 14 came from Estrella (8) and India Vieja (4); one each 
coming from Caldera and Alto Bajo Mono. Strangely, perhaps, the most 
metates came from a site with few adzes. The five graves at India Vieja 
and Caldera containing metates also contained adzes. Only in one in- 
stance was an adze associated with a metate in the other nine graves that 
produced metates at Estrella and Alto Bajo Mono, a fact which may be 
explained, however, by the almost complete lack of adzes (2 in 19 graves) 
at Estrella. 

Construction of Graves. The analysis of grave types is one of the most 
desirable bits of information which is lacking. Writers have distinguished 
from two to six types, but the scientific work is yet to be done. Most ex- 
cavators distinguish two basic types, the round and the rectangular, 
each of which admittedly has variations. From this standpoint, out of the 
117 graves from which we have a record, 92 or 78.63%, are rectangular and 
23 or 19.65% are round, the remaining 2 being questionable. In four sites 
(Bajo Mono, Alto Bajo Mono, Caldera, and East India Vieja) only rec- 
tangular graves occur and at Quiel only one round grave was found. At 
Horquete, however, 9 out of 12 graves are round, at Estrella 9 out of 19, 
and at India Vieja 4 out of 19. Thus we see that the distribution of grave 
types with an analysis of their contents may be of considerable impor- 
tance on future examination. 

From limited evidence it appears that most rectangular graves are 
covered with one, two or three large flat (tapa) stones and that these vary 
from two to four feet below the surface of the ground. The extreme dimen- 
sions of the grave itself can be said to vary from 44 to 12 ft. deep by 4| to 
8 ft. long and 2| to 5 ft. wide. 

The data on round graves shows them to be the same depth below the 
surface and from 4 to 10 ft. in depth by 4 to 9 ft. in diameter.-* The round 
graves usually have round river stones in place of tapas; often the walls are 
constructed of these stones, but sometimes of clay. Generally the bottoms 
of the graves are indistinct, but occasionally they are surfaced with flat 
stones or gravel. 

* The information on sizes of graves suffers from lack of precision. 
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In conclusion to this analysis of graves examined, a few interesting 
notes may be added. Generally graves are in series forming a single line 
due north and south; rarely graves will be parallel one with another, but 
in this case, as in the other, the grave will lie north and south. 

Several examples of killed pottery have been found. Most of the graves 
have the pottery at the north end, but some have it at the south end and 
some at both. 

Pots in some graves appear to have been thrown in, while others seem 
carefully placed. 

Gold, polychrome ware, or open-work stools are said not to have been 
found during the excavation of several hundred graves. 

CONCLUSION 

The only certain conclusion which can be made is that little is known 
about the archaeology of Chiriqui beyond the information implicit in a 
collection of antiquities from the region. The summary of what is known 
should stimulate an interest in discovering the few but important facts 
which will place Chiriqui on the map of archaeologically explored provinces 
in America. For the benefit of my friends in Panama who have periodic 
opportunities for work, I take the liberty of suggesting some of the local 
problems, the answers to which are needed; 

a) A description of cemeteries in terms of location, environment, pos- 
sible demarcation stones, etc., and grave positions. 

b) An exact description of the structure of graves. 

c) The distribution and association of established grave types. 

d) Place of origin of stone used in grave construction. 

e) The position of grave objects in graves. 

f) A statistical summary of the association of pottery wares in specific 
graves and cemeteries. 

g) Distribution of Scarified ware in particular, leading to the proof or 
disproof of its centering in the graves of the region, including India Vieja. 
Estrella, and Caldera. 

h) Distribution of stone work, including correlation with specific graves 

i) The association of adzes with rectangular graves. 

j) The percentage of three versus four legged metates. 

k) Data on the association of gold with specific grave types. 

l) Indications of successive burials in the same graves. 

Peabody Museum 

Yale University 

New Havex, Connecticut 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN WITH REGARD 

TO PROPERTY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY* By W. SCHMIDT 

INTRODUCTION 

T O everyone occupied with studies ot property and ownership in 
primitive societ}', as I have been for some years,- two principal 
points ofier themselves for elucidation: the nature, quality, and limits of 
property itself, and the number and quality of the owners. It is with the 
latter, or more exactly, with an interesting part of the latter that I propose 
to deal in this lecture. 

There is a double point of view which makes property and ownership 
important for man: the individual and the social. From the former, prop- 
erty realizes in some way an extension and corroboration of the proper 
self into the exterior world in order to dispose of its objects for its own use. 
From the social point of view, it is of interest to know to which persons 
society permits ownership; which persons it credits with the faculty of 
e.xercising rights of property. Now, if the subject of my present lecture is 
'The position of women with regard to property in primitive society” you 
will understand the double interest that it e.xcites: first, as to what de- 
gree women may be able to develop the faculties of their proper selves by 
independently disposing of the objects of exterior nature as true owners, 
and secondly, within what limits primitive society considers women ca- 
pable of fulfilling the right of property. You will see that the answer to be 
given to these two questions is of a very variant nature, but that this 
variety is not hopelessly irregular, but depends, as I venture to say tri- 
umphantly, on the position of women in my several (beloved) culture- 
circles {Kidturkreise) . 

If these Kulturkreise are known to you a little, you will remember 
that I distinguish between the more ancient primitive cultures and the 
younger primary cultures. The difference consists in that in the former 
man depends for his subsistence exclusively on what nature offers to him 
quite spontaneously, while in the latter man begins to work upon nature 
by developed (“higher”) hunting, or by animal breeding, or by horti- 
culture, in order to take the functions of its productive power into his own 
hands and thus render it more abundant and more certain. You will find 
it quite natural that the nature and number of objects of property possessed 

' Lecture delivered at the First International Congress of .\nthropological and Ethno- 
logical .Sciences, London, 1934. 

2 In preparing a somewhat longer work: “Das Eigentum auf den altester Stufen der 
Menschheit.” 
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in these several cultures are very different, but you ■will see that the number 
and quality of the subjects possessing objects of property also differ greatly, 
and with them the position of ■women with respect to this. 

I. \V02tIAX’S PROPERTY IN THE PRIMITI\'E CULTURES OF 
HUNTERS AND FOOD GATHERERS 

Let us consider first the earliest economic stage in the primitive cultures 
of hunters and food gatherers. Y'ou know that in this stage any kind of 
individual ownership of the soil is absent; not only that of the individual 
person but also of the individual family. Almost everywhere it is the loose 
Grossfamilie, the sib, to which a kind of land ownership is to be ascribed. 
Such a community consists of those who are able to work — the two parents, 
father and mother — together with those who are not yet able to work — 
their children — and also those who are no longer able to work — the parents 
of the father and in some cases also those of the mother — all living on the 
animal and vegetable food collected in that part of the territory over which 
they exercise the exclusive right of ownership. If in these most ancient 
cultures women have no individual property rights in the soil, men also are 
not in possession of it; and one may venture to say that here women ap- 
proximate this right more than men, because the objects of the collecting 
activity of ■women, the plants, are in more intimate relation to the soil than 
those of men’s activity, the animals. 

While no kind of individual territorial property exists in primitive 
culture, I have found in nearly all tribes of this cultural type — Asiatic 
and .African Pygmies, North Central Californians, Fuegians, Southeast 
Australians — individual property in trees of special value (wood, fruits), 
wild bee hives, termite heaps, and similar natural objects. Here the true 
nature of individual property manifests itself in the fact that the owner 
transfers his right to his children or they automatically inherit it from 
him. Unfortunately, as the general information about this kind of property 
is still very defective, we are seldom informed of the sex of the owner of 
these objects and whether women are proprietors. Only in a very few 
cases have we positive evidence of this: among the Kenta Semang, among 
the Central and Eastern Porno, and among the Vedda, women may be 
proprietors of such objects. But in all three cases there is sufficient reason 
for suspecting that influences of younger (i.e., later) matriarchal culture 
are concerned, and it therefore remains doubtful whether women in primi- 
tive society may be proprietors of this kind. 

Individual property exists in primitive society for all the “movable” 
objects resulting from individual activity or acquireil by gift from an- 
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other person. This kind of property found in primitive society the greatest 
extension it ever had in the history of mankind. In the societies representa- 
tive of the earliest period of humanity the subjects of property are practi- 
cally unlimited: not only adults, but also children; not only men, but 
women as well may be owners of such objects. And the rights of prop- 
perty of the children are respected by adults as those of women are re- 
spected by men. Thus women may freely dispose of the vegetables, fruits, 
etc., they have collected. If they give them first to their own families, 
they do it not only on behalf of their husbands but also of their children 
and they are compensated by the animal food furnished by their husbands. 
But with all this, women remain free to distribute presents of food to 
other families and thus to take part likewise in that “love of giving,” 
which Prof Radclilte-Brown has reported as quite characteristic of the 
Andamanese, Father Schebesta of the Semang and African Pygmies, and 
other observers of other tribes of this primitive culture. In the same 
manner wom.an remains the owner of her tools, of her clothes and orna- 
ments, and in many cases also of the hut or tent which it is her duty to 
erect. We possess information of this kind from Asiatic and African Pyg- 
mies, North Central Californians, Interior Salish tribes. Caribou Eskimo, 
Fuegians, and Southeast Australians. 

In near!}- all these tribes woman is also in possession of the highest 
kind of property, i.e., of her own person, to such a degree that she may 
freely dispose of herself, independent of the will of her parents or other 
persons; yielding herself to the young man who is equally willing and 
free to yield himself to her in order that by mating of their free and mutual 
love, they will furnish the firmest basis for a new family community. 

Thus we may venture to say that in the most ancient times woman 
possessed the most extensive rights of property that she ever had in the 
history of human culture, and that, if there were limitations, they were 
identical with those of man: she enjoyed here as well equality of rights 
with the latter. 

II. WOM.VX’S PROPERTY IN THE PRIM.\RY CULTURE OF 
AXni.UL BREEDING HERDERS 

The situation radically changes when we now enter in some of the 
primary cultures, first that of animal breeding herders. The change be- 
gins to assert itself in the first stage, that of the reindeer breeders in 
northern Asia; it reaches its highest degree in that of the horse breeders 
and nomads of central Asia, and continues with some modifications, as 
it seems, among the cattle breeding herders of east Africa. Within all 
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three groups ownership of the soil is still more wanting than in primitive 
culture because even the idea of it is almost absent and in every case ex- 
ceedingly fluctuating. But whatever kind of territorial property may exist 
here, not woman but man is the subject of it. 

1. The new object of property in the reindeer breeding culture is, of 
course, the reindeer herds. Nowy with all the four reindeer breeding peoples, 
the Samoyed, the Tungus, the Reindeer Koryak, and the Chukchee, woman 
may be the owner of reindeer. 

Generally she receives reindeer as presents from her father and carries 
them with her when marrying; at the death of the father not only sons 
but daughters also inherit reindeer from him. Among the Samoyed she 
receives one reindeer from her husband at the birth of each of her children; 
her property is inherited principally by her sons, but some also by her 
daughters, and if she dies without leaving children it does not devise to her 
husband but to her own family. Among the Tungus all her clothes and 
implements, often the whole tent, always the beds, are her property; like- 
wise all she acquires by the work of her hands. Her dowry — consisting of 
reindeer, horses, cattle, money, implements, clothes — remains as her prop- 
erty and is withdrawn by her in the case of divorce. It seems that among 
the Koryak and Chukchee also she remains the owner of her dowry. 

With all that you may see that woman remains here still a true mistress; 
that she disposes of her property of her free will; and her faculty of being 
a mistress is especially recognized in her rights of inheriting even rein- 
deer from her father. Among the Chukchee she may become even the 
principal heir, and it does not even matter that she is already married. It 
is quite possible that, as we may infer from other elements, this highest de- 
gree of evolution of woman’s right is in some respects the result of more 
recent (“younger”) matriarchal influences. But in the main the favorable 
development of woman’s property rights in reindeer breeding culture seems 
to be inherent in this culture. Equally as in primitive culture this posi- 
tion of woman is crowned by her full independence in giving herself in 
marriage to whom her love impels her. 

2. There is only one point, among the Samoyed, where another devel- 
opment begins to unfold; here the dowry does not remain in the posses- 
sion of the woman but becomes the property of the husband. Now, just 
this change invariably takes place among all horse breeding peoples; the 
Turks, Yakut, Altaians, Kirgiz, Buryat, and Mongols. It is a quite solitary 
exception to this rule generally reigning among horse breeding peoples 
that among the Kirgiz and the Yakut, in the rare cases where the dowry 
is of higher value than the bride price, this surplus, and only this, re- 
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mains the property of the wife. That is the fateful beginning of quite a 
new situation for property rights of woman, radically opposed to her 
former position. This radical change may be summarized very shortly in 
the words; in horse breeding peoples woman becomes fundamentally in- 
capable of ownership of objects of any sort; not only of horses and cattle, 
but also of her own implements, clothes and ornaments, and of the fruits of 
her own work. Likewise she is incapable of bequeathing and inheriting in 
anv way whatsoever. It is an unheard of exception that among the Yakut 
her husband may bequeath to her the fourth part or even the totality of 
the property acquired by himself and she may transfer the fourth part of it 
to her parents or others. 

Thus with regard to ownership of anything whatever, woman in horse 
breeding groups remains always minor and under guardianship: as a daugh- 
ter under guardianship of her parents or brothers, as a wife under that of 
her husband. It is only as a widow' that she is allowed to administer the 
fortune of her husband; even then only for the use of her children. If 
later on she prefers to return to her own family, her children remain with 
the family of her husband, and she may retain only some of her clothes. 

The radical change produced here becomes intelligible if we consider 
that the whole economic progress characteristic of this culture, animal 
breeding, reaches its highest development in horse breeding, and has been 
brought about exclusively by man. Woman has not only contributed 
nothing to it, but lost moreover the possibility of making contribution by 
collecting vegetable food — which formed the basis of her property rights 
in primitive culture — because in the steppes there are no plants of im- 
portance to collect. And she is not even admitted as assistant in procuring 
animal food by cattle breeding, as for instance in milking mares and other 
animals. 

3. If we now' turn to the cattle breeding peoples of east .\frica, the es- 
sential traits of this critical change in the proprietary right of woman 
remain the same even in cases where some kind of primitive horticulture 
is added. Some improvement is produced there only where considerable 
matriarchal influences are at work, as Prof Seligman has shown for such 
Hamitic tribes as the Beni .Lmer, the Barea-Kunama and some of the 
Nilotic or Niloto-Hamitic tribes, as the Bateso, the Bari-Kuku, and the 
Nandi. With all the other tribes — the Hamitic Galla and Somali, the 
Nilotic Dinka, Shilluk, Nuer, and Kavirondo, the Niloto-Hamitic Masai, 
Suk, Turkana and others — we invariably encounter the fi.xed law that 
woman is incapable of bequeathing and inheriting any objects whatsoever, 
even those of their own use and manufacture. We find the same situation 
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also among those Bantu peoples with strong Hamitic elements, such as the 
Banyankole, Banyoro, Baganda, and Baziba. 

It is easy to understand that among all these peoples, where the right 
of woman to property is almost totally wiped out, she is no longer in 
possession of herself in the matter of choosing her partner for life. It is 
the father or brother, the head of the concentrated patriarchal family 
who gives the daughter or sister in marriage to whomever he believes 
useful in the interests of the greater family. The economic necessity of 
a highly centralized unity of this greater family is the idol to which the 
right of female ownership is sacrificed. There is little consolation in noting 
that the property rights of the male members have also been limited, but 
not to such a high degree, in favor of the patriarchal head of the family. 

III. WOMAN’S PROPERTY IN PRIMITIVE HORTICULTURE 

Quite another development to that of the culture of animal breeding 
herders — almost the opposite, in fact — was realized in the culture of 
primitive horticulture. Here the rights of property of woman and her con- 
sequent social prerogative have reached their highest peak in the well 
known so-called matriarchy. We may distinguish economic and social 
sides in this phenomenon. It is the former from which the latter has 
sprung, but without knowing the latter the true nature of the former can- 
not be grasped. 

1. There is especially one social detail of this phenomenon in which 
the historical development has found its clearest and therefore simplest 
expression. I have already given a short exposition of this point in my 
“Volker und Kulturen” (before 1924), when I described what I then called 
the developmental phases of mother-right. I am not surprised that this 
e.xposition has been ironically attacked by some of my benevolent critics, 
who were completely satisfied to find classical evolutionism, as they 
called it, in the work of one of the leaders of the historical school. In this 
sense also my friend Prof Lowie has quite recently taunted me in an 
article in the Americ.an Anthropologist (Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 390 ff.), in 
which besides myself Prof Boas and Prof Dr Radcliffe-Brown were also 
amicably criticised for similar inconsistencies in their theories. I was quite 
amused to have caused such great consolation to my critics and, charitable 
as I am, I deeply regret to be obliged to deprive them of this consolation. 
It was only want of space that prevented me, when I wrote my book 
“Volker imd Kulturen,” from expounding more in detail these phases of 
mother-right and adducing all the positive evidence for them at my dis- 
posal. During the last year I have chosen as the subject of one of my lectures 
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delivered at the University of Vienna “Nature, Origin, and Development of 
Mother-right.” It is of my researches on this subject that I undertake to 
give here a resume, -which, of course, cannot be but extremely brief. 

We may consider it as one of the most firmly established results of 
modern historical ethnology that mother-right did not exist at the be- 
ginning of human society, but was preceded by a period of bilateral in- 
dividual or greater family in -vs’hich a natural division of economic work 
reigned: roughly speaking, animal food procured by man, vegetable food 
by woman, and it was woman who followed man to his residence and family 
when a new family was constituted. Thus, all sound explanations of the 
origin of mother-right must necessarily take into consideration and start 
from the nature of this preceding period. Or, while in the previous epoch 
there was not, as we have seen, any kind of individual ownership of the 
soil nor any kind of plant cultivation, we find these two important new 
elements everywhere among mother-right peoples and always intimately 
connected there with the woman to such a degree that they seem to con- 
stitute the essential parts of mother-right. Only in .Australia and northwest 
.\merica is this connection wanting; but as it is certain that mother-right 
did not originate in these two regions and spread from there, we may for 
the moment leave them aside. Now, while in the one primary culture of 
animal breeding herders the natural equilibrium and harmony of the pre- 
vious, primitive culture was shifted to the masculine side to such a de- 
gree that woman lost all her proprietary rights, in the other primary 
culture, the plant cultivating culture, quite the contrary was effected. It 
was man who lost his proprietary rights: these were transferred to woman 
who, moreover, was crowned with a proprietary right of extreme im- 
portance and hitherto totally unknown, namely the individual proprietor- 
ship of the soil. 

2. If, now, we seek to obtain insight into the way in which this highly 
astonishing revolution was produced, it is clear to us all that it is im- 
possible to obtain direct positive evidence. But if ethnology is in so many 
cases forced by the nature of things to trust also to indirect evidence, 
then here is one of those cases in which reasonable doubt may not be en- 
tertained about the only possible way in which mother-right originated. 
That is, in the previous epoch only woman was entrusted with the task of 
procuring vegetable food, which, when collected by her, was her individual 
property: now when not only collected vegetable food, but also such plants 
as were obtained by cultivating the soil and with the plants the soil itself 
had become her property, then this change could have been possible only 
by reason of the circumstance that it was she who for the first time achieved 
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the marvelous progressive step of taking in her own hands the germina- 
tion and growth of food-plants by sowing or inserting them into the soil 
and cultivating them, thus rendering the soil one of her working imple- 
ments — tools having already been her personal property from the pre- 
vious period. Thus she became the legitimate mistress of the soil and of 
all the products which her labor obtained from it. As it was solely woman’s 
task to cultivate and woman’s skill which accomplished it, there was no 
other possibility for perpetuating this marvelous forward step than to 
leave it to woman who thus became not only the legitimate mistress of 
the soil and its products, but also the sole competent inheritor of land 
and consequently of the home erected upon it. The house obtained here 
a quite new importance because it was the first fixed human habitation 
and tvas thus much more solidly constructed than the temporary huts of 
the primitive times. 

It can easily be understood, that, w’hile the very essence of this progres- 
sive step must have taken place in a relatively short time, the manifold 
consequences of it could only have followed step by step. The most in- 
teresting series of consequences wms the manner in which man took up 
his position under this change, which was of such tremendous novelty for 
him. Now, the succession of measures that could be e.vpected he under- 
went is to such a degree a natural, almost an inevitable one, that it is 
not aprioristic evolutionism, but quite logical deduction from the very 
nature of things and men, to arrange them in a certain series of phases 
of development: this moreover, is fully confirmed historically by the 
identity of geographical distribution and frequency of the same forms. 

3. Thus, first, if in primitive culture woman left her residence and 
family at marriage and followed man to his home and family, now in the 
mother-right culture, she could no longer leave her country and tribe be- 
cause she was bound to it by the ties of her land owmership, the basis 
of the w'hole economic structure. But at the same time man, not yet ac- 
customed to the new' situation, preserved his old one and remained within 
his tribe or group; marriage consisted only in more or less frequent visits 
to his wife in her country and family, a kind of visit-marriage {Besiccks- 
Ehe) as I propose to name it. Here the independence of woman in exercising 
her property rights is at its peak; her husband is nothing more than a 
“distinguished foreigner” and may not e.xercise even the slightest right 
over the property and faculties of his wife. Even his children do not be- 
long to him but exclusively to his wife and are her only heirs. This kind 
of marriage is to be found among the Synteng-Khasi, the Dioi in Kueichou 
(?), the Cham (?), the Cheruman (Malabar), the Kudan (Malayalami. 
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the ]\Iap|)ila (2vlalabar'i, the Xayar (southern India), the Menangkabau of 
Padang. the Iroquois (North America b and the Seri Indians. As you see, 
it is only in southeastern Asia and its adjacent insular region that this 
form of marriage is to be found, except for the two cases in North America 
to which we shall return later. 

As this kind of marriage preserved nothing of the common life of 
husband and wife of the natural family of the primitive culture, even in 
this new economic stage it was too unnatural to become a universal in- 
stitution. \\’ith time mian learned to recognize the economic superiority 
of woman and hnally yielded to it by following his wife to her tribe and 
family, i.e., the patrilocal marriage of primitive culture changed into the 
mairilucal marriage of mother-right culture. Thus the community of family 
life was reestablished to a certain degree — but not the economic functions 
of man; the whole economic superiority of the wife was sustained; the 
husband continued to be a stranger even to his children: the wife remained 
the unrestrained mistress of the home, the garden and held and their 
products: and only (laughters had the right to inherit from her. Man, 
when a boy, remained under the guardianship of his mother, and, when 
a husband, under that of his wife. This economic superiority of woman 
pervades the whole life and characteristically in religion, v,-here Mother- 
Goddesses, especially the Mother-Earth, begin their development. Such is 
the state of things to be found in other tribes of the Khasi and among 
their neighbors, the Garo, the Lalung (?), the Koch; further among the 
Stieng, the Moiand the Cham in Farther India, the Idaiyan, Tiyan, Kottai- 
Vellala in southern India, the Menangkabau Malays of Indragiri in 
Sumatra, the IMalays of Negri Sembilan in Malaya, the Dyak of northwest, 
central, southeastern and southwestern Borneo, the Tana Ai of Flores, the 
tribe.s of southern, central, and northern Celebes, the ISIelancsians of New 
Ireland, and .southern Solomon Islands (Guadalcanar, Makira, Malaita) 
and Dubu (Papua). It thus appears that this kind of marriage has its 
distribution in the same regions as the earlier forms but also bevond them 
in the adjacent regions of Indonesia; in Melanesia and New Guinea it is 
to be found only sporadically, and is totally absent in Australia. We 
find the same kind of distribution in North America: in the Siouan tribes 
adjacent to ilie Irociuois, the Kansas, Osage, Mandan, Omaha (?), the 
Muskhogean tribes in the Southeast, the Pueblo tribes and the Navaho in 
the Southwest, the Haida and some Dene tribes in the Northwest. In 
Central .America it reigned perhaps among the ancient Maya and is to be 
found among the modern Kekchi and Bribri of Costa Rita. In South 
America it has its most com])att distribution among the Carib and .Arawak 
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tribes of the Antilles and the northwest coast; moreover it appears sporadi- 
cally among the Pared, the Caraya, the Bororo, and some Chaco tribes. 
As Dr Baumann in his valuable study '‘Vaterrecht und IMutterrecht in 
Afrika”® points out, matrilocal marriage 

tritt in Afrika selbst in ausgesprochen reinen \'erhaltnissen selten genug in Er- 
scheinung. Das hangt mit der Tatsache zusammen, dass die afrikanischen Mutter- 
rechtler den Frauen nicht immer Besitz-und Eigentumsrecht zugestehen. Das 
Mutterrecht ist eben in Afrika entweder sehr stark geschwacht — was am wahrschein- 
lichsten ist — oder nie recht zur vollen konsequenten Entwicklung gekommen. 

One of the most remarkable cases of matrilocal marriage in Africa seems 
to be that of the Tuareg.^ 

This form of mother-right, together with the earlier form of visit-mar- 
riage, represents the classical form and in many cases it reaches a veri- 
table matriarchy. It has its widest and greatest distribution in southeastern 
Asia and in Indonesia, begins to vanish in INIelanesia, and disappears en- 
tirely in Australia. It has sufficiently wide distribution in North America, 
a more feeble one in South .\merica, and, curiously, a still more feeble 
one in Africa. One quite characteristic element of mother-right took its 
origin in this phase but disappeared in latter forms: wooing is done not 
by the youth but by the maiden. We find this curious expression of woman's 
superiority among the Garo, the Koch, the Cham, the Xayar, the Ulladan 
(Alalayalam), the west Alenangkabau Malays of Padang, the Dyak of 
northwest Borneo. Among the Dyak of southwest and southeast Borneo 
we encounter the variant that the daughter woos through her parents, and 
this form is to be found as well among the Carib and .Arawak of the Antilles 
and the northwest coast of South .America, while in other parts of South 
.\merica and in Central and North America female or parental wooing 
seems to be absent. It is likewise wanting in ISIelanesia, New Guinea, 
-Australia, and Africa, and belongs thus to the narrower circle of distribu- 
tion of classical mother-right. 

4. Already in some tribes and peoples of classical mother-right an in- 
stitution begins to creep up which in its further development will bring 
about the decline of the matriarchal glory and change it with time into 
the worst female servitude, with the total extinction of woman's propri- 
etary rights. In the classical phase of mother-right, the male element — 
principally in the person of the husband, but also, though to a less de- 
gree, in the person of the uterine brother — was wholly deprived of pro- 

‘ /cit&bhrift fur \'ol p 135 
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prietary rights. The latter (the brother} began to offer his services in the 
administration of the wealth and certainly there were some duties and 
tasks which could be belter performed by men than by women. But this 
kind of help developed every day more into the function of guardian- 
ship and protection that relieved the sister of one proprietary function 
after another. This pushed her gradually farther into dangerous inactivity, 
to the degree that the brother finally controlled not only the whole wealth, 
but also the children of his sister. Toward these he fulfilled the function 
of the father, who for his part remained a stranger to them. With time it 
was no longer the daughters who inherited the fortune of the mother but 
only her sons. They inherited no longer from her but from their maternal 
uncle, and in this way mother-right becami-C, so to say, masculinized. This 
form of mother-right already began to develop in some parts of the ter- 
ritory of classical mother-right, as among some agricultural castes of 
Southern India (the Bants, Izhava, Paraiyans, Bakuda-Holeya, Billava, 
and Xayar). But in wider and stronger distribution it is to be found at the 
margins of the classical mother-right territory and in regions widely sepa- 
rated from it: thus this form of debilitated and masculinized mother-right is 
characteristic of Melanesia, iMicronesia, New Guinea, Australia, excepting 
New Ireland, southern Solomon Islands, and some tribes of southeast New 
Guinea. In North America it is to be infrequently found, as among the 
Choctaw, and the northwestern tribes, Tlingit, Haida and some Dene tribes 
(Western Dene, Tsetsaut), and in South America it has in every case so 
little importance that Paul Kirchhoff, in his valuable article “Die Ver- 
wandtschaftsorganisationen der Urwaldstiimme Sudamerikas,”° does not 
mention it. On the contrary, African mother-right is, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, of this masculinized kind whose principal characteristic 
is inheritance by sister’s son from the maternal uncle.® 

This kind of masculinized mother-right bears something abnormal 
within itself, inasmuch as it deprives woman's soil-cultivating activity 
(which is the natural foundation of mother-right) of its essential fruit, 
the proprietary right of soil and earth, and transfers it to man. But this 
development may be called a natural one in so far as this usurper is the 
brother, himself a legitimate member of the matrilinear family. We thus 
have to do here only with the prepotency of the male’s more robust gifts 
and egotism over female debility and modesty. In another way the male 
element begins to work upon mother-right when the husband, who may 
not always be a member of a matrilineal, but on the contrary of a patrilinear 

^ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Vol. 63, 1931, p. S5 ff. 

® Cf. Baumann, op. cil., pp. 104, 10s ff., 128 ff. 
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family with quite another ideal and tendency, enters the scene. Thus 
the struggle between the two opposed forms of marriage and family sets 
in and produces enormously varied forms of mixture between father-right 
and mother-right along several lines. There is first the contest between 
matrilocality and patrilocaiity when man contrives to diminish more and 
more the duration of matrilocality till it lasts only for the first year of 
marriage. An almost infinite number of various forms of '’service-marriage,” 
as it may be called on account of the service rendered by the young hus- 
band to the parents of his wife, takes its origin from this contest. We find 
such forms of blending at the frontier zone where patrilinear Indochinese 
tribes touch matrilinear Austro-asiatic tribes, or patriarchal eastern 
Dravidian tribes matriarchal southern and western Dravidian tribes, or 
younger patrilinear Indonesian tribes elder matrilinear Indonesian tribes 
in north and central Borneo and northeast Celebes. One curious form of 
blending is that of the Dobu (southeast New Guinea), where the couple 
takes its habitation one year with the parents of the wife, the other with 
that of the husband, and so on. Another line which this struggle between 
father-right and mother-right takes is concerned with the succession of 
children. Here we have interesting forms of marriage in Celebes and 
Flores, where the first child follows the mother, the second the father, and 
so on. A third line regulates the ownership of wealth and soil. There are 
curious forms of blending in Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, where husband 
and wife retains each the ownership of the wealth with which he entered on 
marriage; often a third kind of property is formed by the products of com- 
mon W’ork after marriage. 

CON'CLUSIOX 

The number and quality of all these blended forms of marriage and 
family must be a puzzle for every one who does not know the original 
components of this mixture. It would be impossible for him to see the 
common fundamental elements through this variegated immensity of form 
and he could arrive at the end of long discussion at the astounding con- 
clusion that matriarchy nowhere e.xists, merely mother-right, and that 
this is practically of no importance." In quite the contrary sense we have 
seen that in the first phases of mother-right woman reached the highest 
degree in quantity and quality of proprietary rights and social and re- 
ligious standing. This kind of oldest mother-right thus forms the historical 
counterbalance to the culture of animal breeding herders, where an ex- 

’ J. H. Rontaar, Women in primitive motherright societies (Groningen, La Haye, London, 
1931 ), p. 506 . 
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treme patrilinear development had deprived woman of all proprietary 
rights. Where the two different types of culture touched one another, the 
one was more or less absorbed by the other or an infinite variety of blend- 
ing forms originated. On the whole, the matrilinear and matriarchal forms 
proved to be the more feeble, and very seldom succeeded in producing by 
themselves higher and highest civilization. 

There remains still the task of showing what were the proprietary 
rights in the culture of the totemistic higher hunters. I am forced to con- 
fess that here the doctrine of Ktilturkreise fails me. This is partly due to 
the regretable fact that materials from pure totemic tribes are completely 
wanting or very obscure and defective, especially in Australia, Oceania, and 
America. If it is permissible to draw conclusions from the African materials, 
it would appear that inheritance by the filial brother is its characteristic 
symptom, because it seems to be warranted that the oldest totemic tribes 
have father-right, which is not favorable to female proprietary rights. As 
brother Inheritance is ambivalent, insofar as in polygamous marriage it may 
mean the brother from the same father or from the same mother, it may 
be that the corroboration of the position of the mother's brother in the later 
phases of mother-right is at least partly due to the contact of matrilinear 
tribes with patrilinear totemic tribes having their form of brother-in- 
heritance. 

St. G.\briel-Modling bei Wien 
-Austri.^ 



GENERIC DESCENT 

OF THE PAPAGO VILLAGES By J. W. HOOVER 

' I 'he region of southern Arizona and northern Sonora, Mexico, oc- 
cupied by the Papago Indians, was called Papagueria by the Span- 
iards. The name is again coming into use as the area is made to stand out 
in sharper contrast with the lines of settlement and civilization drawing 
more closely about it. Broadly considered, it is the area south of the 
Southern Pacific Railway and west of the Santa Cruz River, and north of 
the Altar Valley, Sonora. Disregarding several considerable outlying vil- 
lages or groups such as those at San Xavier and in Tucson, the Papago 
villages are confined to that part of the area which is bounded on the east 
by the Baboquivari Mountain range and related low mountain groups ex- 
tending northward. These also roughly bound the Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion. On the north, white settlement is approaching the reservation 
boundary line. The western boundary is less definite, as in this direction 
the desert becomes increasingly inhospitable, merging into great precarious 
empty waste spaces, too barren to support even Papago.^ 

As part of the Basin Range Province, the Papagueria is characterized 
by flat detrital plains, interrupted by low fault block mountains which 
occupy the minor part of the area. The mountains are in an advanced 
stage of erosion, rugged and almost bare of soil and vegetation, due to 
aridity and spasmodic rainfall. The products of disintegration have been 
emptied onto the relatively depressed areas and spread out smoothly. 

Both mountains and plains, or so-called valleys, have north-northwest 
by south-southeast axes, and the Papagueria lies open both to the north 
and to the south. So, northward the Papago villages blend into the Pima 
villages of the Gila River, interrupted by the wedge of white settlement 
extending from Florence on the Gila River westward through Casa Grande. 
And southward, they blend into the river villages of the .\ltar Valley, 
Sonora, now mostly Mexican. The Indians of the latter valley are really 
Pima as the Spanish padres made the distinction. The settled groups on 
the river flats wherever found were called Pima, and the somewhat migra- 
torv desert Indians were called Papago. 

The eastern border land, the Santa Cruz Valley, was formerly occu- 
pied bv the Sobaipuris, who like the Pima on the Gila and Altar Rivers, ir- 
rigated their fields on the flats of the Santa Cruz and San Pedro Rivers. 

* Godtrey Sykes, The Camino del Uiablo; with Notes on a Journey in 1925 (Geographical 
Review, Vol. 17, pp. 62-74, 1927); Eldred D. Wilson, New ^Mountains in the Vuma Desert 
(Geographical Keciew, t ol 21. pp. 22-22.S, 19.U). 
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It was the Sobaipuris for whom and by whom the Spanish missions were 
built. The picturesque and well preserved San Xavier Mission, about nine 
miles south of Tucson, was built at the largest village, Bac. The others were 
located at Guvavi, about nine miles north of Nogales, and at Tumacacori, 
midway between. 

Fleeing before the ravaging Apache early in the nineteenth century, 
the Sabaipuris abandoned their villages and the missions, and took refuge 
among the Papago, with whom the tribe merged and lost its identity. 
The last one of the known Sobaipuri braves died in Tucson in March, 
1932.- The present village at San Xavier was settled by Papago at a later 
date. 

ECONOMIC -IDJCSTMEXTS TO THE LAND 

Water, or rather its absence, is the critical factor or resource of the 
Papagueria; linaiting in turn habitable sites where water may be had for 
domestic purposes: linnting the economically useful vegetation to short 
lived annuals and Icnv scattered .xerophytic perenniels suited to limited graz- 
ing; severely restricting the tillable lands in spite of extensive areas of 
flat land with deep fertile soils of the lime accumulating type. The rainfall 
varies from less than five inches in the west to as much as eighteen inches 
or more in the Baboquivari Mountains. 

In recompense, the aridity has afforded a degree of security, for the 
area has offered little to hostile marauding Indians, or even to the covetous 
white man. Few white families could make a living on as much of this 
land as may support an entire Papago village. The very poverty of his 
land has been the Papago's guarantee, and his peaceful record is in large 
part due to the fact that he has had comparatively little provocation or 
interference. A high degree of adaptation through centuries of adjustment, 
combined with a low standard of living, have made it possible for over 
5,000 Papago to live on about 5,O00 square miles of this region, desertic 
both in climate and resources. 

The Papago are the premier dry farmers, producing wheat on driest 
lands where it is known to be successfully grown, with as little as five inches 
of rainfall or less.-“ Some years the crop fails entirely, for the rains do not 
always come. But yields as high as twenty-five bushels to the acre have 
been grown. A good harvest will furnish wheat enough to last several years, 
and the Papago have learned the wisdom of keeping a reserve on hand. 

^ The Arizona Republic, March 16, 1932, p. 1. 

^ Carl Sauer and Donald Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, with Special Refer- 
ence to Cerros de Trinchcras (E'ni\-ersity of California Publications in Geography, \'ol. 5, 
No 3, 1931), espc p. 75. 
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After a crop failure they prepare for a new crop with as much care as if 
a harvest were assured.^ 

In the Papago country, dependable sources of water and land which 
could be tilled were seldom found close together. The Papago adjusted 
themselves by a compromise between settled village life and nomadism 
through inter-village migration, commonly between two villages. Those of 
one type were reserve villages located at the foot of the mountains or in 
the foothills where there were sources of water that could be relied on. 
The other villages were out on the open plains adjacent to the fields and 
were farming communities temporarily occupied. In recent years, with the 
digging of deep wells near the latter villages, their relative importance has 
been reversed and the inter-village migrations have lost their seasonal 
character. 

THE OLD HEAD OR PARENT VILLAGES 

The present day Papago villages may be traced back to about twelve 
common centers prior to 1860. Each of these represents a tribe which, 
spreading from the main village or pair of villages, has established new 
communities. Some of these parent villages no doubt sprang from a few 
of the very oldest villages as Kaka, Achi (Santa Rosa), Anegam, Tecolote, 
and Gue Va (Quitovac).'* The tribal areas coincide fairly well with the 
larger units of plains or drainage basins, imperfectly set apart by mountain 
ranges or groups. The parent villages with their descendant villages are 
as follows; 

1. Tecolote, on the Tecolote plain, south of the Quijotoa Mountains 
had as its companion or reserve village, Cobabi, Sonora. A second reserve 
village developed at Cabota, also south of the boundary. Tecolote was a 
rallying point against the .\pache, but now its people are scattered in a 
number of small communities or rancherias on the surrounding plain, such 
as San Rafael or Papala-vakamukik, and San Ignacio, with hlolonites on 
the western front. The old village site is now virtually abandoned. Tecolote 
Indians settled Vamori, Poso Verde, San Miguel, and Indian Oasis. They 
also make up in part the villages of Chulik, Topowa, and Kavolik. A part 
of the Vamori people came from near Caborca in Sonora. 

2. Kupk (Copeka), with its descendant villages and people, occupies 
the Quijotoa plain. Its companion reserve village, San Antone and Kupk 
itself, have shrunk to insignificance. Kupk was parent to Kavolik, Pisinemo, 
and Haal Muik, with their reserve village, Poso Blanco; and in recent 

^ \V. J. Spillman, Extra-dr>' Farming (Farm Journal. March, 192S, p. 22). 

See also Car] Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico (New York, 1912), pp. .555-56. 
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years to the smaller villages. Comevo and Cheweeton. Southward the 
plain extends into Sonora and includes San Francisco (Chuo Giish), with 
Hiaspak and Vapk. 

3. Gtie-z'a (corrupted to Kerwo or Cubo), with its descendant villages 
occupied the series of valleys with their north-south axes flanking the 
Quijotoa plain on its west side. Northward the descendant villages extend 
into the Peso Redonde Valley, westward over the Barajita Valley, and 
southward across the La Aquituni Valley or plain, with the most important 
villages bearing the same names. Still farther south, the plain east of Xariz 
Mountains includes Conioti, Arizona, and Sinuncmi Poduk, Sonora, with 
Tatschak as its reserve village. 

4. Perigua is the old village of the Perigua Valley, Its descendant 
villages are Road Runner, Emita, Toaj)it, with Peso Colorado, and Poso 
Redondo, in part, as reserve villages. These people are believed to have 
come originally from Kaka. 

5. Kapa, with its emergency village, Moivaxia, south of the Sand Tank 
Mountains, is parent to the large village, .-^kchin, near iMaricopa. and to 
Sil Mukik, near Gila Bend. 

6. Kuitak, or Iron Pipe Village, in the lower or southern Santa Rosa 
Valley, was preceded by \'achk, the ''Batqui” of Father Kino,^ and is now 
almost extinct. It was the emergency village tor Big Fields, to which it is 
now the most important center. It was also parent to the villages of the 
Cobabi iMuuntains and of the South Comobabi ^Mountains, viz., Cobabi, 
which is the oldest reserve village, San Luiz, Nolle, Santa Cruz, and 
Rincon; also to the villages at the north ends of the Baboquivera and 
Coyote Mountains, viz., Vafkuk (Babakuk), Coyote, Alamo, and San 
Piedro. Tusconcito and part of the population of Indian Oasis are also of 
this group. The major part of the Papago village in Tucson is from Big 
Fields. 

7. Santa Rosa, whose predecessor was the older village .\chi, is still 
an important center in the Santa Rosa Valley, but at times dwindles to 
several families. Its most important emergency village is Covered Wells. 
It is parent to the small communities to the south and east, and to the pres- 
ent large village, Bac, at the San Xavier mission. 

8. Akchin, just south of Santa Rosa, had Comobabi as its reserve 
\'illage. Later the other small villages of the North Comobabi Mountains 
sprung from it, and also Skoskonik. 

^“Xuestro Senora de la Mersed del Batqui” (Kino’s Historical Memoirs of I’imcna 
.\lta, 1683-1711; edited and annoted hy Herbert Eugene Bolton, 2 vols , Cleveland, 1919, 
Vol 1, p. 208). 
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Fig. 1. Location and interrelation of Papago villages of southern Arizona and northern Sonora. 
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9. Anegam, of the upper Santa Rosa and tributary valleys, is the new 
site of the village Omik-vaxia (Salt Well). The latter was located on “the 
strip” withheld from the reservation in 1917. The Indians were at that 
time forced to move their village. With the inclusion of “the strip” into the 
reservation, some return movement may be e.xpected. Copperosity (Chuopo) 
was the reserve village. Kukomalik was also settled by these people. 
-Anegam is now one of the largest of all the villages. 

10. Quajote, on the plain between the Slate and Vekol Mountains, with 
its reserve village. Bitter Wells, is parent to the villages northward, toward 
Casa Grande. Some of these people settled at Santan on the Gila River and 
on the Salt River, and are living among the Pima. 

11. Komalik is the old Baboquivera Valley village. Its ancient reserve 
village w'as Comobabi, Sonora, but nearer reserve villages developed along 
the Baboquivera Range, the most important of which was Fresnal. They 
no longer trek to Comobabi, and this village together with Cobabi and the 
neighboring communities of the piedmont and valleys on the east side of 
the Sierra de Cobota, Sonora, although of independent origin, have, by 
virtue of geographical unity, propinquity, and the international boundary, 
become a distinct unit in Sonora. 

12. The Sand Papagos have been the most nomadic of the Papago 
tribes. They occupy the truly arid region west of the .\jo Mountains. 
Rainfall diminishes toward the Gulf of California, where it averages as 
little as two and one-half inches a year.® The reservation does not extend 
beyond the Ajo Mountains, and there is no need for it, as the region is 
and must remain virtually uninhabited by whites except for the former 
copper mining camp at .\jo. The existence of these people depended upon 
their knowledge of the places in mountains where there are natural water 
tanks, such as Tinas Altas,’ the Tule Tanks, and the Papago Tanks. The 
latter is a small oasis with an abundance of shade, grass, and a little ribbon 
of fiat fertile valley.® For food the Sand Papagos ran down jack rabbits in 
the loose sand, killed mountain sheep, mule deer, and antelope with bows 
and arrows, and caught muskrats. They ate lizards, and at certain seasons 
went to the coast to hsh and to obtain salt. Only a single agricultural site 
has been attributed to these people, southeast of Tinajas de Emilia in Pini- 

' Godfrey Sykes, Rainfall Investigations in Arizona and Sonora by means of I onf; Period 
Rain Gauges (Geographical Ke\ie\v, .\pril. 1‘Gl, pp 229-d,5) 

" Kirk Bryan, The Papago Countiy, Arizona: Geologic, and Hydrologic Reconnaissance 
with a Guide to Itesert lAatering Places (f. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper i99, 
Washington, pp 1,12- ,14). 

* W. T. Hornaday, Camp Fires on Desert and La\a (Xew York, 1909), pp. lSl-82, 235. 
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cate. Their vegetable food was largely the camote, an edible root found in 
the sand dunes, together with the beans of the mesquite and the fruit of the 
saguaro and pitahaya cacti, for which they came as far as Quitoboquito and 
the lower Sonoita River.® A few of them even now have temporary camps, 
as of old, south to the Gulf.’^® 

Quitovac, the old head village for the Sonoita Valley, is Sand Papago in 
kinship. Descendant therefrom was the Papago village at Sonoita and the 
now extinct village of Tak and the nearly extinct village, Quitoboquito. 
Sonoita was an attractive and favored site, as the Sonoita River is here a 
permanent stream. The present village is composed mostly of Mexicans, 
numbering about 600, who crow'ded out the Papago. At present there are 
five Papago families with about sixty people at the lower end of the village.^' 
Quitoboquito is a small oasis with one of the largest springs in the Papago 
country.^® It never was but a small village,*® and the population is now re- 
duced to one half-breed family operating a cattle ranch. The spring is on the 
American side of the boundary line, but the fields and ranch are in Sonora. 

Several small villages of Sand Papago are located around Ajo. They are 
a nomadic and very poor people, having small houses and a field here and 
there. The largest remnant of the Sand Papago is located at Dome and 
Blaisdell, about twenty miles east of Yuma. The population of the two vil- 
lages totals about two hundred. They have fields along the Gila River and 
work as laborers on the Southern Pacific Railway. 

FACTORS INFLUENXIXG SHIFTS OF P.APAGO VILLAGE 
SITES OR OF THEIR POPUL.ATIOXS 

Several factors have contributed toward a disintegration of the older 
and larger villages. To begin with, a degree of concentration was a neces- 
sity for security, especially against Apache raids. As the Apache extended 
the range of their raiding activities over the Santa Cruz and Altar Valleys, 
the Papago abandoned all out-lying villages. 

At this time the old village of Peso Verde, Sonora, was deserted and its 
people went to Comobabi, Sonora. The place became frequented by Apache 
bands. In 1874 the only evidences of habitation were the remains of a few 
bacquals and of an old adobe fort built by the Papago as a protection for 
their frontier village and grazing range. The “well” was described as a sort 
of pit or natural tank with a strong flavor of alkali, cow-manure, dead 

® Lumholtz, pp. 330-31. 

A list of the former camps of the Sand Papagos is given by Lumholtz, pp. 394-97. 

'' .A Papago family may include married offspring living under the same roof. 

Kirk Biyan, pp. 164-65. 

Homaday, p. 122. 
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coyotes, and decayed vegetablesd^ Settled again from Tecolote, Poso Verde, 
situated in a semicircle of foot hills, is now one of the most pleasing of all 
the Papago villages. 

The “trincheras” or walled fortifications on the isolated mesa four miles 
east of San Miguel were built by the Papago as a retreat in case of Apache 
raids. They are in this respect distinct from the prehistoric trincheras on 
the mount just south of Sells, near Poso Verde, and through the Altar 
Valley, described by Sauer and Brand.'“ 

The most important factor in making new and smaller settlements de- 
sirable has been the introduction of cattle, dating from the journeys of 
Father Estubio Kino, 1691-1702, followed by those of Father Garces, 
1768-1775. Along with Christianity, Father Kino introduced cattle, horses, 
and chickens. Cattle did not become important with the Papago, however, 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the extensive areas be- 
tween their limited fields were of little use to them except as game pre- 
serves. By hunting and gathering in these areas, they supplemented the 
produce of their fields, but no inducement was offered to permanent settle- 
ment of these areas. In 1849-1850 John Audobon described the Papago as 
fast passing away, judging from the dilapidation of the towns and the num- 
ber of empty houses. 

The people live on turtles and what game they can get, I have seen small elk 
and antelope skins dressed and terrapin shells are everywhere. We have bought two 
terrapins fresh kiiled, some roots, and the fruit of a plant called the manguey. 

Why it is that these Indians settle in such a country, I cannot conceive, for even 
the lizards, in most places innumerable, are scarce here. The Indians kill them with a 
light wand, giving them a dextrous tap on the head. They pick up the game, slip 
the head under a belt or string round their waists, and when sufficient are collected, 
a little fire is made, and this delicate repast is enjoyed by them as an epicure -would 
relish his brace of woodcock.'® 

Audobon also described a sort of mush made of grasshoppers. The in- 
sects were caught and dried, then pounded and mixed -with meal or pinole, 
parched wheat or corn, spiced and pounded. 

Pastoralism is better suited to a scattered population, so the tendency 
has been for the larger villages to break up into more scattered settle- 
ments. The passing of the old Tecolote village in favor of smaller communi- 

“ J. Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country' (New York, 1S74), p. 277. 

Carl Sauer and Donald Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, with Special Refer- 
ence to Cerros de Trincheras (University of California Publications in Geography, \'ol 5, 
No. 3, 1931), espc. pp. 67-70. 

“ Audobon’s Western Journal, 1849-50 (Cleveland, 1906), pp. 148-50. 
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ties and ranches is a good illustration. Grazing has enabled the non-tillable 
lands to be put to use, and many of the Indians prefer to live on or near 
their grazing lands. 

Other factors responsible for the passing of the old order have been the 
digging of wells by the government which have scattered more widely the 
sources of dependable water, the development of mining communities, and 
increasing contact with the white population.^’' 

.\rizoxa State Teachers College 
Tempe, .\RIZ0N’,A 


There has been considerable variation in the names and spelling of names of Papago 
villages as given by various writers. Some revision is suggested of the names used on the 
government maps published in connection with Water Supply Paper 499. The Indian names 
are given preference in the present study, e.vcept where corruptions of them, or Spanish and 
.American names, have become a matter of common usage. The U. S. Geographic Board has 
as yet taken no action concerning these names. 

Special acknowledgment is due Father Bonaventura Oblasser, Superior of Franciscan 
Jtissions among Desert Papagos, for the invaluable assistance of his e.xperience among the 
Papago 



THE ISLAND CARIES 
OF DOMINICA, B.W.I. 


By DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


T he last remnant of the Island Caribs lives today in a reserved territory 
usually known as Salybia, extending some nine miles along the wind- 
ward coast of the island of Dominica. The island forms part of the British 
Crown Colony of the Leeward Islands, having Antigua for its seat of Gov- 
ernment and being governed through an Administrator. The Reserve itself 
was constituted in its present form by an announcement in the Official 
Gazette of July 4, 1903 which delimits the boundaries without making any 
mention of organization, rights, or privileges. Traditionally the Caribs have 
always had a Chief or Headman (Ubutu) whose duty it is, as leader, spokes- 
man, and delegate, to act and make decisions in the general interest of all 
Caribs. For a time this office received a certain official recognition with re- 
muneration at the rate of ten shillings per month, but this was withdrawn 
subsequent to a disturbance in September, 1930 when the police raided the 
Reserve and shot two Caribs suspected of smuggling. However, the then 
Chief, Jolly John, still continues to receive the same consideration and re- 
spect from his people, who even refused a substitute proposed by the 
Government. 

There are supposed to be something less than five hundred souls at 
present residing in the Reserve. In my own estimation I do not consider 
more than one hundred fifty of these to be of reasonably pure Indian blood. 
It should also be borne in mind that the Carib invaders of these islands 
mixed freely with the womenfolk of their conquered enemies — in this case 
Arawaks. 

As might be expected, the opening of a school, church and so forth in 
the last thirty or forty years have brought about the loss of nearly all that 
remained to the Caribs of traditional characteristics, customs, and lan- 
guage. Things are far, however, from being so irremediably lost as some 
people seem to believe. The Government Commissioners in their report on 
■‘Conditions in the Carib Reserve, and disturbance of 19th. September, 
1930, Dominica” (H. M. Stationary Office, 1932), state: “At the present 
time one searches in vain for any trace of primitive customs or traditions. 
Not even the oldest inhabitant claims to remember a word of the Carib 
language (or languages).” How far this may or may not be true ■will be 
judged from the following meagre scraps, gleaned by me in the course of 
about half a dozen visits of from one to five days in the Reserve, made at 
long intervals between 1930 and 1934. 
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CUSTOM, TRADITION, INDUSTRY 

It is difficult at the present time to distinguish between those customs 
which belong to the Creole people in general, and those which are of 
genuine Carib origin. Most of the old ceremonies and beliefs seem to have 
come to an end with the Caribs’ final conversion to Christianity, though 
there are signs that this conversion is even more superficial than is the 
case of the negro population. The marriage ceremony is usually forced 
upon them by the priest, and only when the girl has become pregnant. 
Most men — and women, too, for that matter — have several families, mine, 
thine, and ours! 

I have heard vague stories of mankind having originally come out of 
the navel of Lougwo; of the man in the moon who got sent there because 
of misbehaving with his sister; and there is a common belief — though I 
know of no story connected with it — that the fou-fou (humming-bird) is 
particularly fond of leading people astray. The people who knew these 
legends have either forgotten half of them, or are afraid of ridicule or 
betrayal to the priest. Any such confidences as have been made me were 
always prefaced by “The old people were saying — but you must not tell 
it, or they will be saying I believe myself such nonsense. . . .” .\s for piaie, 
I have never myself heard the word used. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
obeah or quimbois are less in use among the Caribs than with the negro 
population of the island. It is perhaps a coincidence, remarkable never- 
theless, that the two words for West Indian sorcery of which one (obeah) 
is supposed to be of African origin, and the other corrupt French from 
tiens bois correspond to the Carib words of the women’s and men’s lan- 
guages respectively for “spirit,” “knowledge:” opoya and akamboue. 

The Caribs’ houses conform more or less today to the general pattern 
of cabins all over the island; i.e., they are built for one family out of boards 
and shingles and consist generally of two rooms, the kitchen being in an 
outhouse. The Caribs’ houses are all built upon piles, wffiich is true of only 
a minority of the negros’ houses in the rest of the island. One distinctive 
feature is that every house has a more or less big mud courtyard behind it 
around -which, apart from the kitchen, it is not uncommon to find low 
thatched shelters where the men work or the children sleep. These they 
call muinan (French pronunciation): I do not know where the word comes 
from. Some few Caribs have nothing else. I know of one old man who lives 
in such a one far from any other habitation together with his son, daughter, 
and grandchildren. In answer to my question he told me that the father of 
the children was his son, that the mother was his daughter. I did not dare 
ask him whose were the children : he might have told me they were his also I 
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In the last fifty years the Caribs have ceased to make bows and arrows, 
rattles, and hammocks. It would be of great help to them if it were possible 
to re-introduce hammock making. They still make double baskets, hebi- 
chets, and matapis of Luarouman and lattanier reeds. They seem to make 
less cassava than in the past, and depend more on roots — yams, tannias, 
dachine, etc. They no longer make wecou or any other drink, unless it 
be illicit rum! The children weave a sort of toy matapi, which they call 
attrape or wife-leaders. The main industry of the men is the making of 
dug-out canoes from the gommier or jibou tree. These are sold in Roseau 
for the ridiculous price of three dollars to be retailed in Martinique for 
from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars. They are made in e.xactly the same 
way as of old: hollowed out, the inside burnt, then stretched with cross- 
pieces of wood known as totes (from taotaca, “to support”). When the 
boat is ready to be brought from the forest slopes where it has been hewn, 
the same ceremony is gone through as described by Breton’^ and others: 
the neighbors are invited to cooperate, and do so to accompaniment of 
songs, and do not forget to come afterwards to get their reward in the 
shape of a feast of rum and food. The same thing applies to digging the 
foundations of a new house, except that this takes place at night by full 
moon. 

A kind of matting used for the children to sleep on is still made by some 
of the older men from the stem of the balizier leaf. 

LANGUAGE 

It is impossible to deny the fact that as a means of conversation the 
Caribs’ own language (or languages) is dead. Today their mother tongue 
is the Creole patois of the islands. Nevertheless, if we except the numerous 
words of undoubted Carib and Arawak origin in current English or patois 
used in the island of Dominica,^ there still remains among many of the 
older men and women of the Reserve an hereditary smattering of the old 
language, some of which I have been able to record, and give here. I will 
mention afterw'ards what I consider to be its particular interest. For 
although all or at any rate most of the words are to be found in dictionaries, 
it is always interesting to note the last survivors, and especially their use 
and pronunciation. 

’■ R. P. Raymond Breton, Dictionaire caraibe-francois mesle de quantity de remarques 
historiques pour I’esclaircissement de la langue (-•tu.'cerre, 1665). 

^ Some of the many Creole words of Carib origin commonly used in the islands, at least 
in Dominica are: anoli, canari, cabouya, mabouya, balaou, coulirou, titiri, pipiri, calalou, 
siric, carapa, hebichet, tote, etc. 
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The vowels are here given their French values. The consonants are to 
be pronounced as in English, with the following exceptions: ch, as ch in 
machine; kh, as ch in the Scottish word loch; as a sibilant s which some- 
times approaches but definitely falls short of the ch sound. I have apposed 
an interrogation w'here I have failed to trace a word in other vocabularies. 
Accents denote stress.® 

Persons. 

carifouna: Carib (Breton, Callipouna, women’s language) 

Mekerou: Negro (? cf. Carib, Mekou and Portuguese, macaco, “mon- 
key”) 

cabourou: Mulatto (? cf. Creole, cabre, ? cf. cabara, “goat”) 
bocoufili: thy father 

bocougourou; thy mother (both women’s language) 
liiietamourou: his father-in-law 
liMentsi: his mother-in-law (Breton gives no s after t) 
liBamoui: his brother-in-law (Breton says this means “married 
cousins”) (all three common to both sexes) 
xatari; a pretty girl (cannot trace this, unless it has to do with atar- 
icoua, “to violate”) 

Xoubouiao-yeni ?: your enemy (my informant always laughed over 
this word: I do not know whether he invented it or no. Possible 
connection with noubi, “deformed”) 

Body. 

n.vcou: my eye(s) (women’s language) 
n.vrlcae: my ear(s) 

nichiri: my nose (both common, or men’s language) 
niouma: my mouth 
nougouti: my foot 

niti'bouri: my hair (all three women’s language) 

Nouracae: my belly (cf. oule, “edible roots” and acae, “a pot”) 
(common language) 

Boucouti ?: tooth, but probably wrong (iepa, nari) 

Numerals. 

aban, biama, eroua, biambouri: one, two, three, four 


3 Mr Taylor writes “ .Vs regards the [smalll capitals used in transcription of native words, 
they are meant only to indicate the beginning of the word proper as distinct from the pro- 
nominal prefix attached, as tiouma, 'her mouth ’ — Editor 
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Animals. 

Aoli: dog 

picouri; agouti (both common language) 
iiejou: cat 

Bouirikhou: pig (Breton, bouiroucou) 

Bakhri ? ; crab (cannot find this in any vocabulary) 

Yeleou ?; siric, present name for a kind of land-crab (possibly confused 
with Breton’s keleou, “man-devouring tish’’) 
outou: hsh (generic; Breton gives aoto) 

Couroune: red-snapper (kind of fish, locally “grand’-gueule”) 

Mawali: vive (kind of fish) 
ouatanoulou: flying-fish 

ouaf ou ? : crayfish (but Breton gives ichoulou) 

Yaboura; heron (of kind known as crabier) (women’s language) 
Katouri: chat-huant (? night-jar) 

Kayou: common hen 

Hehue; tete-chien (kind of snake, but Breton gives it as a generic term) 
Elements. 

ouatou: fire (common language) 

Toune: water (pronounced with an indefinite sound at end as er in 
English word water) (common language) 

Houya; rain (women’s language) 

xonum; moon (last syllable nasalized like French un) (men’s language) 
Kafi; sun (hueyou) (women’s language) 

Various. 

Yuuri: tobacco (word still commonly known in Salybia) 

Nouni ?: food (but cannot trace this word, unless cf. ouri, “woman’s 
breast’’) 

Mamba : honey (common language) 

Bakoiikou; bananas (fruit and tree of short fat variety) 

couaik: choux (meaning tannia; but Breton gives taya and ouaheu) 

Acae: a pot (a common word ajiplied to many things, a vessel) 

saouterou: a cauldron (surely from chaudiere) 

ibltarrou: a line (for fishing, etc.) 

noucouni: my boat (men's language) 

Qualities. 

^emeheenti: (it is) good (as to the senses, I was told) 
iroponti: (it is) good (as to fitness) 
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yeheumeti: (it is) bad 

bivemeti: (it is) sweet 

Old Place Xames in the Reserve. 

Baraifi; (now) Bataca 

waicima: a valley sometimes still so known 
Phrases. 

These were difficult to take down as my informant, parrot-like, was 
usually himself unable to distinguish between one word and the next. 

1. Ennai taboua na(n)kou; I am going to sleep (literally, shut my 
eyes) . The (n) of nacou indicates a nasal quality in the preceding a. 

2. Akaoua niabou: I am going to bathe 

3. Tiaka niabou: I am going to fish 

4. Bayou-bouka: Go away! 

5. Kaiman wai-bouka: Come on! Let’s go! 

6. Raima’ alliagwa: Let us go and copulate 

7. (mia?) lamahatina: I am hungry 

8. !Mekerou keheentsi: The negro smells bad 

9. En atakwa: Let's drink 

10. IMakarahatina: I am thirsty 

11. Roubai takara touna (mi?) atakwa: Give me some water to drink 

12. Mabrika! Yourakhao (your-hao?) katou karahi?: Greeting! How 
are you? (see below) 

13. Itenia f?itelia) karahi: I am well 

14. Roubai paipate poumianouti coumoulakha: Give me a pipe, I 
want to smoke (see below) 

15. Itenke karamati bounouhari makai: Thank God for having eaten 
well 

16. Bien boere kapabinou: Give me some rum (see below) 

Except for the word enna'i in No. 1 and the word mia in No. 7, the first 
ten phrases are quite comprehensible to any one who studies an Island 
Carib vocabulary such as Breton’s. Not so the other six. In No. 11 the 
word takara seems to be related to the word for thirst in No. 10, but just 
how is not clear. No. 12 is interesting: Breton gives nothing like it. For a 
like meaning he has: Attouatientibou (plural, -liheu)? with the answer, 
attouati; which apparently means “Are you hardy?’’ The words yourak- 
hao or your-hao and karahi are puzzling. The word katou is used to form 
a kind of affirmative question, and therefore precludes the possibility of 
karahi being taken for -enraheu, the second plural interrogative ending. 
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“are you?” The only other possible meaning that I can find for karahi is 
another word k-araheu, “to be prolific, fertile,” “to conceive.” As for 
yourak-hao, I can only suggest youlikwa-hao catou, “are you lacking?” 
or youlouca-hao catou, “are you satisfied, content?” The latter accords 
better with what I have written down. In either case, if I am right, the 
question comes to this: “Are you prolific enough?” which is certainly an 
odd way of inquiring after a person’s health! It would be interesting to 
know if there is any parallel in other Indian dialects. Itelia seems to be 
the same as itale, a form of inale,“it is thus, it is true.” No. 4 is interesting: 
I have never come across the word paipate, which is probably borrowed; 
poumianouti may be a transposition for pougnoumouti, if it e.xpresses a 
wish. No. 15 seems to be corrupt: itanke karabati might mean “to return 
thanks” but the other two words are incomprehensible to me unless they 
be meant for ibonhali-lam acae. No. 16 is probably meant for Ibonam 
boere cababine. 

There are certain general differences between the words — mostly of the 
women’s language — as I heard them spoken, and those given by Father 
Raymond Breton. One is that r is often used where Breton gives 1: eroua 
for eloua, nouracae for noulacae, youri for youli, iiabrica for iiabouica. 
This is the more remarkable as the general Creole tendency is to suppress 
the r and sometimes to substitute another sound. Moreover Breton states, 
and it is still true, that the Caribs of the mainland often use r where the 
islanders pronounced 1. Another sound which Breton turns into ch, and 
which I have written g, is certainly more like a sibilant s as it is spoken now, 
though there is no lack of ch sounds in the patois, .\nother peculiarity is 
the turning of o into ou (broad u) : as touna for tona, houya for oya. Again, 
there is a definite nasalization of some of the vowels which is easy enough 
to indicate in French but is confusing unless it is clearly indicated: such is 
the case with nounum or nonum where the final um is merely a nasal form 
of the short a. So also with the word for “die” or “dead” which is still 
known to many Dominica Caribs although I forgot to write it down — 
a(n)whe. Another point worthy of notice is the guttural c as in koumou- 
lakha (which Breton writes comolaca), a sound which exists neither in 
French nor in the Creole patois. The words are all very strongly stressed, 
and it is easy to miss an unaccented syllable. 

I have taken the above small vocabulary down by ear to the best of 
my ability and without any subsequent alteration to accord words with 
those in other vocabularies. Scant as it is, and no doubt corrupt in places, 
I think it offers some points of interest. My chief informant is a man of 
about fifty who, like all the others of his age, can neither read nor write. 
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He has never left the island, and has never been in contact with any 
outsider who knew anything of the language. Both he and others have told 
me that in their youth it was not uncommon to find older people who spoke 
it naturally as their mother tongue. It would probably be possible, with 
time and patience, to collect a very much larger vocabulary from this man 
and others, particularly from old women. 

Interbreeding and the dying out of the old ways seems to be inevitable; 
but it might be possible by encouragement and judicious help to stem the 
tide. Unfortunately, no one in the island takes the slightest interest in 
these, the last of the first-found American people. 

Peterhouse 

C.^MBRIDGE, ExGL-\ND 



By W. HILL 


THE STATUS OF THE HERMAPHRODITE AXD 
TRANSVESTITE IN XAVAHO CULTURE^ 

U NLIKE our own society, many primitive societies recognize in a social 
sense, and include in their culture pattern a place for those individuals 
whose psychic or physiological peculiarities set them apart from the 
normal. The present article is concerned with the hermaphrodite and 
transvestite among the Xavaho; their social recognition and the oppor- 
tunities given these people to capitalize on an irregularity. To a lesser 
e.vtent the individual adjustment to these cultural opportunities will be 
discussed. 

The Xavaho term for both hermaphrodite and transvestite is nadlc, 
which I was told meant “weaver” but according to Dr Edward Sapir can 
be etymologized as “being transformed.” However, they distinguish be- 
tween the two and between male and female transvestites. The hermaphro- 
dites were called “the real nadle.” “A'ou can tell them when they are born.” 
The transvestites were called “those who pretend to be nadle.” “.A boy- 
may act like a girl until he is eighteen or twenty-five; then he may' turn 
into a man or he may not. Girls do the same thing.” Alale and female 
transvestites were about equal in number. Culturally the status of both 
hermaphrodite and transvestite is the same and the following description, 
except where the individual is discussed, applies to both. 

During the past year I was told by various informants that there are 
today at least six nadle living on the reservation. The two best known are 
kla at X'ewcombe (Xava), X^ew Me.xico, and kinipai at Buck’s Store, New 
Mexico. The former is a well known chanter. He is described as having a 
voice like a woman and doing a woman’s work, but dressing sometimes 
as a woman and sometimes as a man. His grandfather is also said to have 
been a nadk. Kinipai, according to her own and other testimonv, is 
hermaphrodite. She has masculine looking hands and shoulders and a 
rather masculine face. Her voice is that of a woman. Her hips are well 
developed but her bust only moderately so. The four other nadk noted bv 
informants live respectix-ely in the x-icinity of Crown Point, New Mexico, 
and White Cone, Tuba City, and Polacca, Arizona. According to in- 
formants those living at Crocyn Point and White Cone are transvestites. 

The concept of the nadk is well formulated and his cultural role well 
substantiated in the mythology. In the tales dealing with the creation and 

^ 'riic material conlaiiHti in this article was gathered incidental!} tc rLscarch on Xavaho 
material culture as a I'cllow of the X'ational Research Council 
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emergence of the Xavaho the pursuits and activities of the nadir are 
outlined. They are described as tvealthy and as having control of all wealth. 
In that part of the Emergence Myth which tells of the quarrel between 
men and women, they play a very prominent part. In this dispute the 
nadir cast their lot with the men when the sexes separate. Because of the 
ability of the nadir to perform the functions and duties of women as well 
as men, they make it possible for the men to overcome the women. 

The outlook of Xavaho society toward the nadir is very favorable. 
They are believed to have been given charge of the wealth in the beginning 
and to control it to the present day. The family which counted a trans- 
vestite among its members or had a hermaphrodite child born to them 
was considered by themselves and everyone else as very fortunate.- The 
success and wealth of such a family was believed to be assured. Special 
care was taken in the raising of such children and they were afforded 
favoritism not shown to other children of the family. 

As they grew older and assumed the character of nadir, this solicitude 
and respect increased, not only on the part of their families but from the 
community as a whole. This feeling is very real. .\11 the older Xavaho have 
a genuine respect for the nadir and only in rare instances do the younger 
ones scoff at them.® They were never made fun of and their abnormalities 
were never mentioned to them or by themselves. This respect verges 
almost on reverence in many cases. A few quotations from various in- 
formants will serve to make this attitude clearer. One states, “They know 
everything. They can do both the work of a man and a woman. I think 
when all the nadir are gone, that it will be the end of the Xavaho.” Another 
says, “If there were no nadir, the country would change. They are re- 
sponsible for all the wealth in the country. If there were no more left, the 
horses, sheep, and Xavaho would all go. They are leaders just like President 
Roosevelt.” A third says, “A nadir around the hogan will bring good luck 
and riches;” a fourth that, “They have charge of all the riches. It does a 
great deal for the country if you have a nadir around;” and a fifth, “You 
must respect a nadir. They are, somehow, sacred and holy.” 

“ This concept is also found in another phase of culture. The genitals of hermaphrodite 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep, and sheep are rubbed on the ends of the tails of female sheep 
and goats and on the noses of male sheep and goats. This is believed to cause hermaphrodite 
sheep and goats to be born Hermaphrodite sheep and goats were never killed, but were 
allowed to remain with the docks. “Then you will have many sheep and grow rich ” Rennit 
from the stomachs of hermaphrodite animals was also rubbed on sheep to make them grow 
large and to increase their milk. 

^ .\lbert Sandoval, a Xavaho of Lukachukai, who read this manuscript, says that the 
nadle are not so much respected nowadays The older attitude is giving way to one of ridicule. 
Any child showing a tendency to a transformation is discouraged. 
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The economic role of the nadk is dual, their activities overlapping both 
those of men and women. They are given unusual opportunities for material 
advancement. They quite generally act as head of the family and are given 
the control and disposal of all the property."* They supervise the work of 
the women around the hogan and direct the planting and the work in the 
fields. At large ceremonial gatherings they are placed in charge of prepara- 
tion and cooking of the food. Beside these general domestic duties, they 
knit, tan hides, make moccasins, are said to be excellent sheep raisers, and 
excel as weavers, potters, and basket makers. The last three pursuits con- 
tribute substantially to their wealth, as especially are basketry and pottery 
making restricted technics and they are able to trade these products ex- 
tensively with their own and other peoples. The only masculine activities 
from which they are barred are war and hunting. 

In the realm of religion and ceremony, the nadle also actively participate 
and are on a parity’ with anyone. While all informants agreed that there 
was nothing about a nadle that made him better qualified to practice 
curing ceremonies than an ordinary Navaho, the fact remains that most 
of them excelled in the performance of one or more of these rituals. As 
mentioned before, the one at Xewcombe is a well known chanter. The trans- 
vestite at White Cone is one of the few remaining Hail Way chanters. 
Kinipai at Buck’s Store knows the chants for curing insanity resulting 
from incest, and for curing body sores, and is noted as a midwife. It is also 
current gossip that she practices witchcraft, of which my interpreter was 
thoroughly’ convinced. 

The social status of the nadle, while well defined, gives ample oppor- 
tunity for individual expression. Hermaphrodites usually dress as women 
and assume the position of women when sitting. Transvestites "wear the 
garb of either sex. Both care for their bodily wants after the manner of 
men or women depending on the attire they’ are wearing. 

If they’ dance they assume the woman’s role for the occasion and joke 
with the men as women would. In address, the polite person always calls 
them by’ the kinship term used for a woman of their relationship and age 
to the speaker. Their legal status is also that of a woman. The blood payment 
for the murder of a nadU is the same as that for a woman, which is higher 
than that required when a man is killed. 

Their political power seems limited to an advisory’ capacity. In case 
of disagreements between men and women they’ act as mediators and are 
also employ’ed as go-betweens in the affairs of the y’ounger people. 

■* This seems well established, Kinipai sold me two articles which were the personal 
property of two women in her family. In all other cases I encountered, the right of disposal 
of personal property has been strictly observed even though the owner was a child. 
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Xo stigma is placed on the irregular sex acti\'ities of the nadlt. The 
usual tabus placed on abnormal sex relations by normal individuals are 
lifted in the case of the nadlt and their promiscuity is respected rather 
than censured. "You make fun of a prostitute, but you do not make fun 
Ilf a nadle, you respect them." Hermaphrodites are said not to marry. 
Transvestites are known to marry both people of the same and opposite 
sexes. When they marry, they take the garb of a man anti do a man’s work. 
“If they marry men, it is just like two men working together," There is 
one account of a divorce between a female transvestite and a normal 
person, and one was known to have borne a child. Transvestites had sex 
relations both normally and unnaturally with both sexes. Hermaphrodites 
appear to have sex relations only with men. Sridomy with a nadle is 
countenanced by the culture anti the insanity believed to follow such an 
act with a normal person does not occur if the relation is with a nadle. 
Two informants stated that the nadle commonly paid the other person to 
perform the act. The only limit to these relations is that the clan incest 
tabu must be observed. 

From the preceding sketch of the nadl« in Xavaho culture it is plain 
that they enjoy more opportunities for personal and material gratification 
than the ordinary individual. They are respected and to some extent 
revered. Their economic advantages are such that it is easy for them to 
justify the belief that they bring with them and control wealth. In religion 
and society they enjoy as much, if not more, opportunity and protection 
than the more normal member of the society. In sex expression they are 
given the absolute sanction of the culture. In fact every opportunity for 
personal adjustment to the culture is given. If, however, the individual 
nadle is studied, there is evidence that in some cases no advantage has been 
taken of these opportunities. 

The writer is primarily interested in the technological aspects of X'avaho 
culture. It was in the course of this research that the hermaphrodite 
kinipai, who is one of the few remaining potters and basket makers among 
the Xavaho, was used as an informant. As she was well known as a nadle 
the interpreter was instructed before the work began to be alert for any 
behavior which differed from the cultural norm. The conditions under 
which the work was done were favorable. The interpreter's familv are 
friends of the informant, and as had been my previous experience, as soon 
as the informant was convinced that the interest was in the practical 
aspects of the culture and not in esoteric ritual, the information was given 
cheerfully and readily. 

.Six days were consumed in the ciuestioning. Whenever possible the 
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questions were put in such a way as to encourage answers and explanations 
to take the form of a personal narrative, and leads were also given which 
would bring up the personal element. However, all the informant’s answers 
were impersonal and circumspect, and she refused all leads which might 
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Fig. 1. Kinipai, Buck’s Store, Xew Me.xico. 

lead to a personal discussion. After six days without any results, this 
indirect method was abandoned and the interpreter questioned her directly 
on the subject of the nadle. The result was that the informant gave instant 
evidence of acute emotional distress. She was visibly upset, very nervous, 
kept her eyes on the ground during the whole recital, kept rubbing her 
hands together, and squirming. She lost her voice completely for a few 
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moments and when she began to talk, spoke in a whisper, and her accounts 
and answers were so incoherent that the interpreter had trouble in getting 
the sense and was forced to question her repeatedly. 

The fragmentary account which she gave checked very well with the 
information given about nadh by other informants. She recounted the 
myth of the separation of men and women, and the part that the nadle 
played in mythical times. She then gave a short sketch of her own life. 

family that has a nadlt born into it will be brought riches and success by that 
nadle. A person like that will be like a head of the family. Even now I have charge 
of everything that my family owns. I hope that I will be that way until I die. Riches 
do not just come to you: you have to pray for what you get. When I was young my 
father and mother and grandfather took special care of me. I am a hermaphrodite. 
As I told you, I have had relations with more than a hundred men. My parents al- 
ways took better care of me than they did of my sisters. I have been happier than 
my sisters. The family, after I grew up, always ga\-e me the choice of whatever they 
had. 

Besides the anxiety registered at the direct questioning, several other 
things came up during the course of the work which were outside the norm 
of Navaho behavior. Kinipai’s lack of reticence on questions concerning 
sex was unusual. She, on three occasions, brought up the subject of her 
own accord and was cheerfully frank about her own experiences and those 
of others. She even joked the writer about his experience. This, to my 
knowledge, is very unusual. While the Navaho have always answered in 
a matter of fact manner questions on such subjects, neither men nor women 
have ever joked about the subject or referred to it of their own volition. 

Another curious piece of behavior was kinipai’s willingness to discuss 
the subject of witchcraft. Most Navaho are uncomfortable when being 
quizzed on this subject for fear of being suspected of the practice. However, 
kinipai, who certainly must have known that she was suspected of practic- 
ing witchcraft, gave a fairly full account. 

On the other hand, she gave further evidence of maladjustment to the 
culture by her refusal to discuss or do certain things which would have 
been done or talked about by an ordinary Navaho without question. 

One of these was the subject of dreams. She admitted dreaming but 
refused to tell her dreams or to discuss dreams in general. The question 
obviously upset her. This is rather unusual: though the average Navaho 
may think such a question silly, he is always willing to tell and discuss 
his own dreams. 

In the matter of being photographed, once again her behavior was 
hardly normal. Most Navaho have no objection to having their pictures 
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taken, unless it is a monetary one. Kinipai was extremeh- reluctant to have 
hers taken, telling the interpreter that she thought that I only wanted 
the picture to make fun of her. When she did acquiesce she would not be 
photographed standing, but only in the sitting position of a woman and 
surrounded by her pottery. 

One other inconsistency in behavior was noted. While the informant 
usually addressed her relatives by the kinship terms used by a woman 
speaking, she on several occasions, when talking of her sister’s daughter, 
used the male speaker’s term of address. 

Some insight into her feelings was also obtained from a distant relative 
of kinipai’s, who was used as an informant. He stated that kinipai always 
addressed him as older brother and that he called her younger sister. “She 
sure likes that. When her uncles or nephews come over they call her 
mother. She likes that. Some people call her mother’s brother. She does 
not like that.’’ 

As to the personal adjustment of other nadU to their culture, I was able 
to obtain very little information. One informant stated that “in recent 
times some of the school boys made fun of the woman’s dress of kla at 
Newcombe, and he put on his pants.’’ I was also told that kla has rational- 
ized the status of the hermaphrodite diety of the Navaho into the position 
of a supreme god; a concept denied by all other informants. The statement 
about nadle generally that “you do not mention to a person that they are 
made nadle because you respect them, and that they do not mention that 
they are nadle because they respect themselves,’’ would lead one to the in- 
ference that this is another rationalization to protect sensitive feelings. 

There is no doubt that kinipai has failed to make the personal adjust- 
ment which her culture makes possible. This appears also to be true in 
the case of kla and is probably also true of others. 

Yale Uvivessity 

New Havex, Connecticut 



MICHABO THE GREAT HARE: A PATROX 
OF THE HOPEWELL JMOUXD 

SETTLEMENT By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 

M ICHABO^ the Great Hare, the Algonquian culture hero, was the 
creator of the world and the impersonation of life. He was reputed 
to possess not only the power to live but also of creating life in others. He 
was chief of all the animals and in ancient times caused man to be born 
from the dead bodies of the first of these who died, thus giving rise to the 
widespread belief among these Indians that they had their being from 
animals. He impersonated life in an unlimited series of diverse personalities. 
He was life struggling with many forms of want, misfortune, and death 
that come to the bodies and beings of nature. In his journeyings over the 
earth he destroyed many ferocious monsters of land and water whose 
continued e.xistence would have placed in jeopardy the fate of the people. 
One of these monsters was the Great Horned Serpent. The fossil bones of 
extinct animals, occasionally brought to light, are said to be the remains 
of monsters destroyed by the Great Hare. 

He placed beneficent humanized beings (the four winds?) one at each 
of the four cardinal points or world-quarters to aid in promoting the 
welfare of the human race. The one at the east supplies light and starts the 
sun on its daily journey; the one on the south supplies warmth, heat, and 
dews causing the growth of corn, beans, and squashes, also herbs and 
shrubs which bear fruit; the one at the west sends cooling and life-giving 
showers; and the one at the north supplies snow' and ice, enabling the 
tracking and successful pursuit of wild animals. L'nder the care of the 
man^eing of the south lesser beings were placed, dominantly bird-like in 
form.^ 

Throughout the entire Algonquian area these Indians never tired of 
gathering around their camp-fires and repeating the stories of Michabo. 
He was the highest divinity recognized by them, powerful and beneficent 
beyond all others. Traditions relating to him seem to have been universal 
among the Indians of this stock. Some of the stories are also found among 
certain tribes of neighboring stocks who doubtless obtained them from the 
-Algonquians. He was sometimes called the Great Light, the Spirit of Light, 

’ ilichabo, Xanabozho, ;\Ianibojou, Messou, iloshop, etc , all refer to the same being. 
^ The above is taken largely from the article by J. X B. Hewitt, in Bulletin, Bureau of 
.American Ethnology-, 30, Pt 2, pp. 19-23, and from Daniel G. Brinton’s Myths of the New 
World. 
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or the Great White One. He was the loyal friend and patron of the human 
race. It is significant that in the Peyote ceremony of the later Arapaho, 
introduced to the Winnebago, the Great Hare is identified with Christ.® 
There are many scores of stories current among the Algonquians in which 
Michabo took a leading part. As one would expect in such a mass of 
material these stories are often illogical or contradictory. 

In studying the archaeology of the Algonquian region one is surprised 
to find so few effigies or other representations which can be positively 
identified as portraying this deity. Dr Brinton, writing of the Delaware, 
says these Indians rarely attempt to set forth the divinity in image. The 
rude representation of the human head cut in wood, small enough to be 
carried on the person, or life size on a post was their only idol. These small 
wooden effigy heads mentioned by Brinton are probably analogous to the 
little stone heads not uncommon in the Northeast, which are usually 
furnished with a groove or a perforation for suspension and were apparently 
worn as gorgets. These may personify Michabo or some of the spirits of 
his pantheon. None of them, however, that I have seen has a distinguishing 
mark which seems to identify it with any physical characteristic of the 
Hare. Dr Speck mentions twelve carved face images which hung in the 
interior of the ceremonial house of the Delaware Indians, those on the 
center pole being symbols of the supreme power. There were also three 
on the upright posts of the north wall and three on the south wall which 
represented the manitos or spirits of the north and south; those on the 
eastern and western doorposts symbolized the manitos of the east and 
west. Similar carved faces are figured by Harrington^ in his description of 
the ceremonial house of these Indians. 

I have thus far been able to identify but two representations of iSIichabo 
which show him in his traditional character of the Great Hare, both of 
which are from the large mound of the Hopewell Group, Ross County, 
Ohio. The first of these is the beautifully executed design surrounding a 
bone tube made from a section of a human femur. This was found by 
Dr Moorehead beside the skull of a skeleton during his exploration of this 
mound in 1891. A pair of curious ear pendants lay beside the neck. They 
were made from the lips of large helmet or conch shells, and were like one 
in the lobe of the ear of an ivory effigy of a human figure which was taken 
from an altar of this mound during the above exploration. 

The tube itself is shown in Figure la, and the developed design in b. 

^ Paul Radin, in Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 376. 

^ Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of 
the American Indian, No. 19j. 
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The principal units making up the composite picture appear in c-g. The 
most prominent single feature shotvs the hare’s head with its conspicuous 
ears, r. The personified portion of the design appears in d. This represents 
a human head wearing a headdress of deer antlers which is an indication 
of rank. Among the Algonquians antler headdresses were worn by certain 
priests and perhaps by other notables. Combined with the mature antlers 
in the drawing is a pair of immature or sprouting horns which are indicated 
more clearly in e. It is interesting that two headdresses made of native 



Fig. 1. a, Tube made from section of a human femur (from beside head of skeleton, 
Gra\ e 278, Great Mound, Xo. 25, Hopewell Group, Ohio); b, incised design surrounding tube; 
c-g. principal units making up the design (3/5). 

copper, one wuth sprouting horns, the other with mature branched antlers 
accompanied two burials iu this mound, and a single mature antler cut 
from thin copper was taken from the large deposit of sheet copper objects 
found in this mound not far from these burials.® This was nearly the same 
form as the mature antlers in d. 

Portions of other life designs appearing in the drawing are the profiles 
of grotesque heads upon the cars, b, g, and the beak of a bird, /, probably 
that of a spoonbill, as two or three undoubted sculptures of the beak of 
this bird or of the bird itself were found in this mound. 

= For drawings of these headdresses see Willoughby, The -trt of the Great Earthwork 
Builders of Ohio (.Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1916), pi A. 
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The more conspicuous other markings are the T-shaped figure on the 
back of the tube in a, and the sun-like disc above the antlers in b. Several 
smaller markings the purport of which is not clear make up the design. 
It seems probable that in this excellent delineation, Alichabo is shown in 
perhaps more than one of his personalities. 

During the completion of the exploration of the Hopewell Group of 
mounds by the Ohio State Archaeological Society, which took place thirty 
years after Dr Moorehead’s work in this group, a burial of exceptional 
interest was discovered in the Great Mound, lying about twent 3 '-five feet 
westerly' from the grave which contained the bone tube described above. 
It consisted of the remains of a middle aged individual which rested on a 
raised earthen platform covered with fine gravel to the depth of an inch. 
Impressions in the earth showed that the grave was originalh' enclosed on 
each of its four sides b^' two logs, one placed over the other, and held in 
position by corner posts and large stones. Nothing remained of the logs 
and posts. Near the left arm of the skeleton (fig. 2) was a drinking cup made 
of a large helmet shell (Cassis). Two copper plates lay at the right of the 
skeleton. At each ear lay a copper spool-shaped ear plug, and another pair 
in the left hand. The usual pearl beads and cut bear incisors were found, 
together with eight large bone awls. 

The most important feature, however, was the elaborate headdress 
which Mr Shetrone describes as follows: 

.\t the top of the skull lay an elaborate headdress which consisted primarily 
of a rectangular curved head-plate, with large oval copper wings on either side. This 
bird-like headdress had been assembled on a saucer-shaped wooden base, parts of 
w'hich were fairly well presen'ed. -Along the margins of the wings lay, in place, small 
designs cut from mica, which evidently had been fastened to them for ornamenta- 
tion. The remains of a bonnet-like appendage of woven fabric indicated the original 
form of the complete head-dress, and to the fabric had been sewed large pearl 
beads, bear claws, bird feathers and the head of a small raptorial, presumably a 
hawk.® 

During the recent examination by the writer of this headdress in the 
Museum at Columbus, its significance' became clear. 

This was doubtless the grave of a priest who in his lifetime personified 
the Great Hare or whose functions were intimately connected %vith this 
noted culture hero. 

In Figure 3 the principal parts of the headdress are assembled in their 

® H. C. Shetrone, Exploration of the Hopewell Group. Certain Mounds and t illage 
Sites in Ohio (Publication, Ohio .Archaeological and Historical Society. Aol -t, Pt. 4), pp. 149, 
150. 
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relative positions. These are wrought from native copper and consist of a 
head-plate of the usual form which crossed the crown from the forehead to 
the nape of the neck. This measures nearly twelve inches in length, is four 
inches wide in front, and tapers to about three and a half at the opposite 







Fig. 2. Grave 11, Great Mound (No. 25), Hopewell Group, showing copper headdress 
symbolizing Michabo, the Great Hare. (Courtesy of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society.) 

extremity. Both the front and the back edges are neatly rounded. From 
this head-plate projected two large concavo-convex ears undoubtedly 
representing those of the hare. These were each approximately nine inches 
in length and a little over four inches across their widest part. 
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The narrow portion of each ear where it joined the head was bent so 
as to form a sort of socket into which a wooden plug had been inserted. 
These were for supporting the ears in their proper position and may have 
been attached to the saucer-shaped wooden foundation, fragments of which 
were reported by Mr Shetrone. These wood fragments were, of course, 
preserved through contact with the copper. There were several designs cut 
from mica which had evidently been used as decorations for the headdress, 
about a dozen in all, one being triangular, another diamond-shaped, and 
the others of the form of the two shown at either side of the central head- 
plate in Figure 2. These were about one and a half inches in length with 



Fig. 3. Principal units of the copper headdress shown in Figure 2 assembled in their 
relative positions (1 ' 5). 

one end rounded. Large pearl beads, bear claws, feathers, and the head of 
a small hawk-like bird had, apparently, been used in ornamenting the 
woven fabric which, according to Mr Shetrone, had apparently formed a 
part of the head-piece. 

Most of the skeletal remains from the burial mounds of the Hopewell 
culture have not as yet been systematically studied. The small though im- 
portant series from the Turner Group, however, have been carefully 
studied and tabulated by Dr Hooton. In comparing these remains with 
those of the IMadisonville people, a later and very different culture group, 
he says: 

The affinities of the Turner Group people are rather with the Kastern dolicho- 
cephals, although there is present a brachycephalic element such as is often found 
among the F.astern Indians. The MadisonviUe people were mostly brachycephalic 
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and deformed, while the Turner Group people were mostly dolichocephalic, and 
without cranial deformation.^ 

I have elsewhere endeavored to show that the great earthwork builders 
of Ohio probably belonged to the Algonquian linguistic stock. Principally 
in the restricted area of the central and southern parts of this state, this 
people attained a degree of culture unsurpassed and probably unequalled 
by any of our native groups north of Me.xico. This section had become, so 
to speak, the metropolitan district of the region lying mostly south of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which extended roughly from 
about central Wisconsin eastward to central New England, and southward 
to about central Kentucky. Over this extensive area we find a homogeneous 
group of artifacts apparently of old Algonquian origin, but in the Ohio 
region many of these forms became elaborated and acquired a finish and 
symmetry rarely attained in other parts of the area. 

.A.re not the copper headdress and the incised design upon the bone 
tube above described, both of which doubtless relate to the Great Hare, 
additional indications bearing out the hypothesis of the connection of the 
Hopewell people with the -Algonquian linguistic group; and may not the 
presence of this beneficent and peace loving being as personified in one or 
more priests, account in a measure for the remarkable material and com- 
mercial attainments of the people of this ancient settlement? 

FE.1.BODY Museum 

C.AMBRIDGE, M.XSS.ACHUSETTS 


^ Earnest Hooton, Papers, Peabody Museum, Vol. 8, Xo. 3, p. 132. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF POTTERY TYPES 
IN NORTHWEST MEXICO 


By DONALD D. BRAND 


T he term “Northwest Mexico,” as used in this paper, comprises only 
the states of Sonora and Chihuahua. The peninsula of Baja California 
is as yet little known archaeologically. Parties from the University of 
California, California Academy of Sciences, San Diego Aluseum and a few 
other institutions have carried on varied scientific investigations which 
have incidentally indicated the presence of kitchen middens throughout 
most of the coastlands, but the actual archaeology is still unworked. 
Coahuila is also terra incognita for the archaeologist, as little more is 
known than that there are mummy caves in the northern portion, especially 
in the Sierra de Oballos, to the north of Monclova. Mummy caves are 
known to exist also in the Sierra San Lorenzo, east of Torreon. Sites with 
painted pottery have been reported, but these reports have never been 
verified.- 

The prehistoric or archaeologic cultures of Northwest Mexico are 
definitely Southwestern in affiliation. Legged metates, tripod ware, com- 
plex ceramic forms, cloisonne ware, metal working, obsidian knives, pyra- 
mids — to mention only a few of the items typical of Central Mexican 
culture — were lacking in the Sonoran and Chihuahuan cultures.® The 
prevailing trough or scoop type of legless metate seems to have a distribu- 
tion from Arizona to IMichoacan, as does the large and rather crude three 
quarter grooved axe; but these are the only important types of artifacts 
common to Northwest Mexico and the so-called Toltec-Tarascan cultures 
which extended from Sinaloa and Durango to Michoacan and Guerrero. 
Legged metates are erroneously attributed to Chihuahua, mainly on the 
basis of a sketch by Bartlett, who served as the authority for Bandelier, 

‘ See Proceedings, California Academy of Sciences, Series t, \'ol. 16. .Also, the writings 
of Paul Rivet and Leon Diguet; and Herman F. C. ten Kate, Reizen en onderzoekingen in 
Noord-Amerika (Leiden), 1SS5. Since writing the above the author made a brief reconnais- 
sance of Baja California, as far south as IMulege, but found only kitchen middens with a scant 
representation of stone artifacts and no pottery. 

- The locations of the mummy caves were given the writer by an educated native of 
Monclova. H H. Bancroft (The Native Races of the Pacific States, \ ol. 4: .Antiquities, San 
Francisco, 1882, pp. 597-600) summarized most of the literature on Coahuilan archaeologj-. 
A. -Vlessio Robles (Bibliograna de Coahuila, historica y geograhca, Me.vico, 1927) gives 
additional references. 

® -A L. Kroeber (Native Culture of the Southwest, University of California Publications 
in American .Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 23, No. 9, 1928) ghes a concise comparison of 
8'iUthwcstcrn and Central Mexican cultures 
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Lumholtz and other authors who perpetuated this misinformation^ Simple 
olla and bowl forms, typical of the Southwest, predominate in Northwest 
Mexico, although effigy ware reaches a high frequency in Chihuahua. 
However, the Chihuahuan hooded effigy jar has no counterpart in Central 
Mexico and should be regarded as a local development, just like the pic- 
torial designs so characteristic of the Mimbres culture.* 

Not a single shard of southern provenience has yet been found in the 
prehistoric sites of Sonora and Chihuahua. Not a piece of tripod ware or 
cloisonne ware has been turned up, and pottery from even nearby Durango 
and Sinaloa is nonexistent. This accords with the findings of reconnaissance 
parties from the University of California in 1929-1931. It was determined 
that an archaeologic hiatus e.xisted between Central Mexican and South- 
western cultures, in a zone between the Yaqui and Sinaloa Rivers and 
extending eastward from the Gulf of California into southern Chihuahua.* 
The only items that predicate southern contacts, in the period after the 
postulated spread of agriculture from a Mexican center, are a few spindle 
whorls, metal trinkets, and terra cotta figurines. Four double cone spindle 
whorls of the IMexican type, but lacking characteristic decoration, have 
been found in the Papagueria. Also, a few undecorated hemispherical 
spindle whorls are known from Chihuahua.'' Several copper bells have been 
reported from Chihuahuan sites, as well as several animal effigies in copper 
and silver.® .-^t Nogales, on the American side, several figurines were un- 
earthed, a few years ago, that closely resemble the "monos” from pre- 
historic sites in Sinaloa.® That concludes the list of items of possible 
southern provenience, with the e.xception of sea shells from the Gulf of 
hlexico, which were probably traded by nomadic Texas and Coahuila 
tribes. 

* J, R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative (New York), 1856, plate on p. 162, F. Bandelier, 
Final Report, Pt 2 (Cambridge), lsy2, p. 553, C. Lumholtz, Unknown Vle.MCO (New York), 
1902, \'ol, 1, p. 88. 

G. C \ aillant, Some Resemblances in the Ceramics of Central and North .Umerica 
(Globej, 1932, pp 16, i.3-37 illu-stratcs the similarities and differences. 

«C bauer audit Brand, .Vztatlan (Iberu-Amencana 1, 19321, pp. 1-6, 16, 30-38, 49, 61; 
C bauer and I). Brand, Prehistoric bettlements of bonora (Unicersity of California Publica- 
tions in Geography, \ o!, 5, No 3, 1931), pp. 73, 106, 107, 115-17. 

■ C. bauer and D Brand, Prehistoric bettlements of bonora, pp. 111-12, C. Lumholtz, 
-New trails in .Me.xico (New Xork), 1912. p. 142 Mexican type spindle w horls ha\ e also been 
found b\- Fewkes at !■ Idon I’ueblo and by Kidder at I’ecos, 

» B. de Obregon, Historia, edited by Cuevas {Me.xico), 1924, p 185, E. Guillemin Ta- 
rayre, E.xploration Mineralogique des Regions ilexicaines (Paris), 1869, p. 176 

^ C, Sauer and L). Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, p. 79. Similar figurines have 
been found in the Gila valley of -VrLzuna 
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Northwest Mexico, with the exception of Las Trincheras in Sonora and 
the Casas Grandes of Chihuahua, has consistently remained an unworked 
archaeologic region until quite recently. Soldiers, missionaries and travelers, 
from Ybarra in 1565 to the present, have described the few outstanding 
ruins, with perhaps a passing mention of pottery; but no archaeologic 
investigations were made until the reconnaissances of McGee (1894-95), 
Lumholtz (1909-10) and Huntington (1910) in the Papagueria, Bandelier 
(1885) in northeastern Sonora, and Bartlett (1852), Guillemin Tarayre 
(1865), Bandelier (1885), Lumholtz (1891), Blackiston (1904) and Hewett 
(1906) in northwestern Chihuahua. Hewett, as a Fellow of the American 
Archaeological Institute, carried on Bandolier’s good work and outlined, 
in 1908, the bounds of Chihuahuan culture so well that only minor re- 
visions are necessary. No similar work has yet been done for the Sonoran 
cultures, although a few boundaries have been established by Amsden in 
1927, by parties sent out by the Gila Pueblo since 1928, and by Dr Sauer 
and the writer in the period 1928-30.-'' 

The Trincheras o{ Sonora are briefly mentioned in Bancroft, op. cit., on the basis of 
some newspaper reports in the ISbO’s. In 1^94 and 1895 tV, J. McGee and W. Johnson made 
two short trips into northwestern Sonora for the Bureau of .American Ethnolog>-. Brief notes 
on various trincheras and ruins ate given in Sixteenth .\nnual Report, Bureau of .\merican 
Ethnology’, pp. X.XX, .xxxiii-xxxv, .xx.xvi, Ixii-lxv, Ixviii; Seventeenth .Annual Report, Part 1, 
pp. xl-.xliv, 41; Science, n.s , Voi. 3 (1896), pp. 497-98; .American .Anthropologist, Vol. 8, 
pp. 372-73. Some ruins were heard of, on one of the Gulf of California islands, that sounded 
to McGee like “ruins of an ancient culture apparently akin to that of Southern Mexico”! 
.Aviators have recently reported sighting trincheras on San Lorenzo Island. McGee’s material 
is housed in the Xational Museum, but has not been reported upon Carl Lumholtz, op. cit., 
made a good study of the northwest Mexican Papagueria in 1909-10, In 1910 E Huntington 
(The Climatic Factor, Papers, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 192, Washington, 1914), 
investigated the trincheras culture of the Rio .Altar region to find material backing his desicca- 
tion theory. 

Bandelier. op. cit , in 1885 laboriously — on foot and by horse — examined northeastern 
Sonora and northwestern Chihuahua, via the San Pedro, Sonora, Bavispe and Casas Grandes 
drainages, Archaeologic notes on Chihuahua, prior to Bandelier — the first professional 
archaeologist — are to be found in Obregon, op. oil.'. P. de Rivera, Diario y Derrotero (Guate- 
mala), 1736; R. AV. H. Hardy, Travels in the Interior of ile.xico (London), 1829, J, Escudero, 
Xoticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua (Mexico), 1834; P. Garcia-Conde, Ensayo 
Estadistico sobre el Estado de Chihuahua (Chihuahua), 1842; F. Garcia-Conde, in El .Album 
Mexicana (Mexico), 1849, A'ol. 1; J. R. Bartlett, op. cit.\ E. Guillemin Tarayre, op. cit.; and 
J. G. Bourke, .An .Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre (Xew A'ork), 1886 More recent 
investigations are reported in F. Schwatka, In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers (Xew 
York), 1893; C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York), 1902, and various magazine 
articles; A. H. Blackiston, in Records of the Past (Washington), 1905-09, Yols. 4, 5, 7, 8, 
and .American .Anthropologist, Yol 8, 1906; E. L. Hewett, Les Communautes .Anciennes dans 
le Desert .Americain (Geneva), 1908; articles by E. L, Hewett and K. M. Chapman in Art 
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Archaeologic Northwest Mexico has two distinct major cultures; that 
of the Trincheras in northwestern Sonora, and that of the Casas Grandes 
in northwestern Chihuahua. The Trincheras culture scarcely passes the 
international border, but the Chihuahua culture area extends into New 
Mexico and Arizona (see tig. 1). In addition to the several pottery types 
belonging to these two major cultures, there are five minor but probably 
independent and indigenous wares that will be discussed later. 

From the north, tongues of Gila red-on-bun (Lower Gila red-on-gray 
of Kidder, Lower Salt red-on-yellow of Schmidt'), IMiddle Gila polychrome 
(Salado ware of Gladwin), IMimbres black-on-white, Chupadero black-on- 
white, and El Paso polychrome invade the border region. In addition to 
these cultures that colonized into Northwest Mexico, the ubiquitous Little 
Colorado polychrome. Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta. Lincoln black-on- 
red, and Tularosa black-on-white occur as trade wares. ‘‘ Since excavations 
and stratigraphic work in Northwest Mexico are practically lacking, the 
surlicial finds of trade wares afford the princi})ai means for dating the 
Mexican cultures in relationship to those of the American Southwest. On 
the basis of Carey’s excavations in Chihuahua, crossfinds throughout the 
Southwest, and some personal observations made in pothunter excavations, 
the following tentative arrangement of ceramic cultures is made: 

1. Gila red-on-buff. Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta, Carmen red-on- 
gray, and IMimbres black-on-white, were coexistent in Middle Pueblo III. 


and .\rchaeolog\', 1922, 1923; .A.. Kidder, .An Introduction to Southwestern .Archaeology 
(Xew Haven), 1924, E. Xoguera, Ruinas -Arqueologicas dc Casas Grandes Alexico), 1926, 
M. Amsden, -Archaeologic Reconnaissance in Sonora (Papers, Southwest Museum 1, 1923), 
Estado .Actual de los Principales Ediilcios .Arqueologicos de Me.xico (.Me-xico), 1923; I. ilar- 
quina, Estudio .Arquitectonico Comparative de los Monumentos .Arqueoloaicos de Mexico 
(Mexico), 1923, C. Robles, La Region .Arqueologica de Casas Grandes (Mexico), 1929, E. L. 
Hewett, .Ancient Life in the -American Southwest (Indianapolis), 1930, C. Sauer and D. Brand, 
Pueblo Sites in Southeastern .Arizona (Uni', ersity of California Publications in Geography. 
\'ol. 3, X'o 7. 1930). C. Sauer and t> Brand. Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, op. ai.: and 
H. -A Carey, -An .Anah'sis of the Xorthwestern Chihuahua Culture (.American .Anthropologist. 
Vol. 33, 1931, pp. 325-74’' 

In addition to C. Sauer and ]j. Brand, and AI. .Vmsden, cited above, several papers of 
the Aledallion Press (Gila Pueblo, Globe, .Arizona) outline the extension of red-on-buff 
cultures into Sonora. 

u .A study of potsherd distributions has led to the conclusion, somewhat arbitrarily 
arrixed at, that a domin,ant culture should be represented by sexenty or more percent of the 
pottery' complex at any one site Die lirat live abo\ e-mentioned wares are found dominant 
at sites within the bounds outlined on the maps (ligs 1 and 2) 'I'herefore, the cultures repre- 
sented are considered to bate colonized southward into Alexico The four mentioned trade 
wares constitute only minor perrenfaues in north Alexican sites 
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2. Chupadero black-on-\vhite, El Paso polychrome, Tularosa black-on- 
white, Babicora polychrome, and Chihuahua black-on-red overlapped Late 
Mimbres and continued with increasing strength into Pueblo IV (dated 
1300-1540 A.D.). 

3. Middle Gila polychrome, Little Colorado polychrome, Lincoln black- 
on-red and the Early Rio Grande glazed wares, Huerigos polychrome, 
Trincheras wares, Villa Ahumada polychrome, and Casas Grandes poly- 
chrome flourished from around the beginning of Pueblo IV until perhaps 
1450 A.D. 

4. Historic wares: Pueblo, Pima, Papago, Opata, Seri, Tarahumara, 
Concho. 

The pottery of northwestern Chihuahua — so rich in exotic forms and 
fine clay wares skillfully painted in warm colors — is well known through 
numerous museum collections, and the reproductions and descriptions by 
Lumholtz, Hewett, Kidder, Chapman and others.^- However, the effigy 
and polychrome wares have been collected and stressed to the neglect of 
the other wares constituting the Chihuahuan ceramic complex. This com- 
plex consists of painted wares, redware, blackware, and plain buffware, 
which can be classified, according to decorative technique, into some ten 
pottery types.'® 

Painted wares constitute from fifty to seventy percent of the shards 
and whole vessels collected, excluding plain buffware. The clay used is 
commonly of light color and good quality, with only a small amount of 
tempering material. Usually a slip was not used. The color of unslipped 
vessels varies from a chalky white through buff to orange. The most 
common color is a grayish cream or buff. When slipped the color is whitish. 
This slip is soft and weathers easily, taking with it the design painted upon 
it. IMuch of the white-slipped W'are and orange colored ware is composed 
of a somewhat coarse paste. The range in color and in quality of paste is 
extreme. 

The olla or jar wdth high gently sloping upper body, rounded shoulder, 
and full round bottom is the most common form. The generalized olla form 

The best illustrations and descriptions are to be found in V. Kidder. The Pottery 
of the Casas Grandes District, Chihuahua (Holmes .4nniversar\' t'olume, Washington, 1916, 
pp 253-6S); K. M. Chapman, Casas Grandes Potter>' (-\rt and Archaeology, \'oI. 16, 1923, 
pp. 25-341; C. G Harcum, Indian Potterc'from the Casas Grandes Region (Bulletin, Royal 
Ontario Museum, \'ol. 2, 1923, pp. 4-11); A. V. Kidder, op. cit. (1924), C. Lumholtz, op. cit. 
(1902); L. L. Hewett, op. cit. (190^) 

“ The ceramic com]ilex of Chihuahua and its areal dilTerentiation has been treated in 
detail by the writer in “The Historical Geography of Xorthwestern Chihuahua,” filed in the 
I'niversity of California as a Ph.D. thesis in 1933. 
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comnrises nearly sixty percent of all Chihuahua wares, yhich sets the 
Chihuahua culture quite apart from the Gila red-on-buff, Carmen red-on- 



Fig. 2. Map showing the distriljution of [lotterj- t>’pe3 in Northwest Mexico. 

gray, Mimbres black-on-while. Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta, Lincoln 
black-on-red, Middle Gila polychrome, and Little Colorado polychrome 
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cultures where bowls are quite dominant. In the Tularosa and Chupadero 
wares the bowl and the handled olla or jug are most common. Only in the 
Trincheras and El Paso wares, of the nearby cultures, are ollas the domi- 
nant form. Efhgy vases, including the examples where plastic features are 
added to the sides of standard ollas, make up about fifteen percent of the 
wares. In this regard Chihuahuan culture is outstanding, as no other 
portion of the archaeologic Southwest has such a wealth of modeled forms. 
The nearest, in this respect, is the Gila red-on-buff culture. Bowls are 
generally small and deep, differing thus from the large shallow food bowl 
so common to the north. Bowls comprise about fifteen percent of all the 
Chihuahua wares. Even on the bowls, decoration of the Chihuahuan wares 
is normally on the exterior. The one exception is the Huerigos polychrome, 
to be discussed later. Chihuahuan designs have been so well described and 
analyzed that it is unnecessary to outline them here.’^ 

The decoration of painted ware is usually with polychrome designs of 
black and red figures on a light background. Many pieces, however, lack 
one or the other color; these examples commonly being decorated in black 
on gray or buS. There is also a black on polished slipped red or browm w^are. 
The polychrome wares have been divided into four types, on the basis of 
general decorative technique, paste, areal distribution and stratigraphic 
relationship (to a minor extent). 

Most of the painted ware belongs to the fine clay, unslipped, well 
decorated type which has been termed Casas Grandes polychrome. Only 
this type contains life designs such as plumed (horned ?) serpents, parrot 
heads, quail, etc. Most of the effigies belong to this polychrome w’are. It is 
found throughout the Chihuahua culture area (fig. 2), but most abundantly 
in the middle basin of the Casas Grandes River: from Cave Valley on the 
Piedras Verdes and San Diego on the San Miguel, through the Casas 
Grandes-Ramos-Corralitos Valley, to Janos and La Ascencion, with an 
important ramification to the southw'est up the Janos and Carretas Rivers 
and over into the upper Bavispe drainage. This distribution coincides wdth 
the areas of greatest population density, as indicated by number of ruins 
and quantity of artifacts. On the basis of stratigraphic w'ork in Chihuahua 
and crossfinds in the Southwest, the Casas Grandes polychrome is con- 
sidered to be the most recently developed of the Chihuahua wares, with 
the possible exception of Huerigos polychrome. 

Casas Grandes polychrome was probably manufactured, over a lozenge 


V. Kidder, op. cil. (1916), and H. X. Carey, op. cil., contain the best analyses o£ 

designs. 
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shaped area, from San Jose Babicora in the south to 76 Draw on Palomas 
Arroyo in Luna County, New Mexico, and from Villa Ahumada in the 
east to the Sulfur Springs Valley of Arizona and Fronteras in Sonora on 
the west. The southwestern boundaries, in the Rio Aros country, are still 
undetermined. Casas Grandes polychrome sites are known from the middle 
Aros, and the Satachic (Castillo) and Nacori tributaries of the Aros. It is 
possible that the cliff houses reported from the barrancas of the upper 
Mayo and Fuerte Rivers in southwestern Chihuahua may turn out to be 
the most southern outposts of Chihuahuan culture. The region from the 
Sestin to the Nazas River in northern Durango is known to have pottery 
and other artefacts, but the cultural affiliations seem to be with the Toltec- 
Tarascan type of culture known from the environs of Durango City and 
southward. The region from the plains of Babicora through southern 
Chihuahua to the Sestin country is practically lacking in ruins and arti- 
facts, outside of a few fortified hills (such as that near Bachimba) and the 
excavations at the dam of Boquillas where stone axes and an obsidian drill 
were discovered. 

As a trade ware Casas Grandes polychrome was perhaps even more 
popular in the Southwest than the Little Colorado (St. Johns) polychrome. 
Shards of this ware have been found near Arivechi on the Sahuaripa River 
in eastern Sonora, and westward to Las Trincheras on the Altar River in 
northwestern Sonora. The peripheral distribution of this tradeware con- 
tinues north and east' across southern Arizona, being found at such sites 
as Los Guanacos (near Tempe), Togetzoge (between Superior and Miami), 
and Bead Mountain House (on Pinal Creek). Whole vessels of Casas 
Grandes polychrome have been unearthed throughout the Mimbres, middle 
Rio Grande and Tularosa basin regions of New Mexico, usually in associa- 
tion with Middle Gila polychrome, Chupadero black-on-white, and El Paso 
polychrome. Shards have been found as far north as the Gobernadora 
Canyon in Rio Arriba County, New Me.xico, and as far east as beyond the 
Pecos River in Eddy County, New Mexico, in camp sites associated with 
El Paso and Chupadero wares.^= Although very common as tradew'are in 
the Hueco-Rio Grande basin around El Paso, Casas Grandes polychrome 
and the other Chihuahuan wares fade out rapidly downstream and to the 
east. 

There is a crude form of polychrome ware which has a comparatively 
poor clay, a general decorative technique below the Casas Grandes stand- 
ard, and a virtual absence of life designs. This ware has been termed 

Ur H. P. -Mera, archaeologist of the Laboratory of .Vnthropolofty at Santa Fe, New 
Me.xico, orally provided the writer with the distribution in eastern Xew Mexico. 
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Babicora polychrome, which is a fitting designation as it is dominant in the 
Babicora region, where Carey’s excavations have demonstrated a sequence 
of black-on-red, Babicora polychrome, and Casas Grandes polychrome.'^ 
Babicora polychrome is found throughout the Chihuahua culture area, 
but seems most abundant in such peripheral regions as the Rio Carmen, 
upper Santa Maria, Babicora plains, and the upper Bavispe (fig. 2). 
Probably it should be regarded as the old basic polychrome ware which 
maintained itself in the peripheral regions, perhaps through the life of the 
Chihuahua culture. 

The black-and-red-on-white slip ware has been termed Villa Ahumada 
polychrome because of the great bulk of this ware at the Loma de Mon- 
tezuma and other sites near that villa on the Rio Carmen. Generally the 
paste is inferior to that of Casas Grandes polychrome, and the decorations 
are less involved and not so well executed. It probably represents an 
attempt to obtain a good background, despite the use of inferior clay. 
An influence from the Middle Gila may be postulated, as the use of white 
slip and the general appearance are highly reminiscent of Middle Gila 
polychrome. The distribution of this ware is nearly coextensive with that 
of Casas Grandes polyc'nrome. 

Huerigos polychrome is quite distinct from Casas Grandes polychrome 
in its normally coarse paste, bright orange background, and crudely exe- 
cuted designs in broad lines of rough black pigment or black to green glaze. 
Interior decoration is an uncommon feature in Chihuahua wares, but it 
occurs in nearly half of the Huerigos vessels, w’hich comprise a high per- 
centage of bowls. About a quarter of the Huerigos ware has a white slipped 
interior upon wMch broad line decorations are executed in green glaze. 
The exterior is nearly ahvays decorated with fire roughened and raised 
black lines upon a decided orange base. This is the same ware that Amsden'’ 
termed Peripheral Casas Grandes, from some shards obtained in the 
Bavispe Valley. It is possible that Huerigos polychrome represents an 
influence from the Little Colorado region, as Little Colorado Avares are 
encountered in greater numbers in the region of Huerigos ware than else- 
where in the Chihuahua area. This Huerigos polychrome ware is localized 
in the northtvestern portion of the Chihuahua culture area (fig. 2), with 
its apparent center and best development being at Huerigos, on a northern 
tributary of the Carretas River. It is abundant in the Bavispe, Animas, 
Huerigos, Carretas, and Ascencion Valleys, but is rarely encountered east 
of the Santa IMaria River and in the Sierra Madre Occidental. 

Carey, op. cit., spent most of his time, in Chihuahua, in the Babicora countr\-. 

M Amsden, 6)/’ cit fl92S),ji]> 45-46. 
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Redware constitutes about fifteen percent of Chihuahuan vessels. It is 
quite variable in paste, surface decoration and form. It may be polished 
or unpolished, slipped or plain. The rich red slipped ware is usually polished, 
although all combinations of polish and slip may be present on one vessel. 
A great deal of manual texturing is employed — corrugations, incisions, 
gouges, indentations, etc. These may occur separately or in various com- 
binations. There is a great variety of forms, and effigies are quite common. 
Shards and vessels of untextured redware — both polished and unpolished — 
are most numerous. Perhaps a quarter of the redware has a band of vertical 
thumbnail indentations around the neck, just below the rim. This decora- 
tion occurs less frequently in black and buff vessels. As this form of decora- 
tion does not appear among any of the neighboring cultures, it is a most 
reliable indicator of Chihuahua culture. The distribution of redware as a 
whole is quite general throughout the culture area. 

Black on polished red or brown ware is a variation of the plain polished 
redware, which often assumes a brown or mahogany color. Black line 
decorations and solid elements are applied in patterns similar to those of 
the duochrome variants of the painted wares. It is the least common of the 
redwares, with major centers of manufacture in the Babicora country, 
lower Santa Maria, and middle Casas Grandes. Chihuahua black-on-red 
ware seems to have been developed prior to any of the polychromes, but 
continued in use to the end. 

Blackware may be polished or plain, and varies in color from dark 
brown to lustrous jet black. The plain blackware is usually made of dark 
brown paste, coarsely tempered, and having a rough surface. 011a forms 
predominate. Although normally a plain utility ware, at times vessels of 
unpolished blackware were decorated with plastic forms and other relief 
features. The polished blackw'are is similar to the redware in paste, but 
has been carbonized on the surface by a smothered fire process. This 
surface is highly polished. The principal forms are an olla with slightly 
flaring lip, and a bowl with incurved rim. Eccentric shapes exist, but are 
rare. Blackware is quite common, occurring throughout the area in pro- 
portions as high as fifteen to twenty percent. Museum collections quite 
often exaggerate the proportional representation of this ware. 

Most of the incised w’are is redware, both polished and unpolished, 
although some of it is black or buff ware. The incisions are usually parallel 
bands formed by the shallow' removal of undried clay with a blunt stick 
or W'ooden comb. Incised w’are is found throughout the culture area. 

Corrugated ware is textured on the surface with the partially smoothed 
coils used in building up the vessel. Many of the redware vessels have 
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corrugations only on the upper third. Rarely are whole ollas corrugated. 
The corrugations vary in amount of smoothing or wiping, and often are 
cross incised, indented and otherwise textured. The distribution of this 
ware is also quite general. 

There are five minor but probably independent pottery types on the 
peripheries of the Chihuahuan culture area. In the east is the red-on-gray 
ware found almost exclusively in the Rio Carmen basin. This Carmen 
red-on-gray ware has a medium coarse paste, tempered with sand, and 
often showing a mica content. The ware is somewhat thick, with surfaces 
floated or sometimes slipped. Decorations are red lines upon a gray back- 
ground. No whole vessels are known. This ware is dominant in several sites 
from Hacienda El Carmen to the Laguna Patos, and is represented in the 
Santo Domingo country to the west of the lower Carmen (fig. 1). It is 
always associated with Mimbres and El Paso wares, while the Chihuahua 
polychromes are lacking or barely represented. This may indicate a 
development and life during only Pueblo III. 

In the “top of the mountain” country of the Sierra Madre, on the pine- 
clad plateau where the Bavispe, San Miguel and Piedras Verdes have their 
sources, there are numerous small stone houses, frequently surrounded by 
a protective wall. No painted ware occurs in these sites, which are quite 
obscure, normally appearing as weathered heaps of lava rock with a few 
pine trees growing out of the debris. The associated potsherds are mainly 
of a plain yellowish porous ware, with some shards of raked gray and 
brown (Sonora) and indented rim red ware (Chihuahua). The distribution 
of this type of ruin seems to be from Garcia to Chuichupa, and from the 
headwaters of the San Miguel westward to the Sierra de Nacori (fig. 1). 
Lumholtz, in 1891, discovered several of these sites.'® 

Centering in the area around the mutual corners of Sonora, Chihuahua, 
New Mexico, and Arizona (fig. 1) is a polished redware, sometimes with 
a black interior, that has the appearance of a surface gouged with a tri- 
angular tool. This pitted effect may have been obtained by nearly obliterat- 
ing or smoothing out an indented corrugated surface.'® Although found 
as trade ware well into the Chihuahua area to the south and east, the 
principal distribution of gouged redware is in the upper Animas and San 
Luis Valleys of southwestern New Mexico, westward into the San Ber- 
nardino and Agua Prieta drainage basins in Cochise County, Arizona, and 
southward in the Fronteras, San Bernardino and middle Bavispe regions 

C. Lumholtz, op. cit. (1902), pp. 42-49. 

“ Suggested by M. .•Vmsden, op. cit. (1928), p. 46, and by \ . Kidder in a letter to the 
writer. 
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of northeastern Sonora. Random test pits in Cochise County indicate that 
this ware was the last to appear in the area. It is therefore under suspicion 
as non-Chihuahuan, perhaps a ware of the first Opata invaders of this 
region. 

In northeastern Sonora, approximately in the drainage basins of the 
upper Sonora, Moctezuma and Bavispe Rivers, is a ceramic complex of 
plain and rather coarse wares individualized by some poorly incised designs 
or crudely raked exteriors. Colors range from gray, through vellow-brown 
to black, with some vessels carrying a light red slip. Despite the reconnais- 
sances of Bandelier, Amsden, and Sauer, very little is known as yet con- 
cerning this so-called Rio Sonora culture.^^ The main area of this culture 
was in the upper Rio Sonora basin (fig. 1). It is represented by incised and 
raked potsherds into southeastern .Arizona, and the upper Bavispe of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. The most eastern site containing this ware w-as 
found some twenty miles west of Casas Grandes. It has been found also 
on the plateau where the Bavispe heads. Bandelier intimates that this 
was the culture of the early Opatas. From more recent research it seems 
probable that Bandelier confused actual Opata wares with earlier and 
distinct archaeologic wares. 

Near the pueblo of Santa Cruz, on the upper Santa Cruz in Sonora, 
is developed a very localized ware which, so far, has been found pre- 
dominant only in the immediate area. This local ware is thick, and of a 
coarse porous paste. A grayish-white slip was applied which always checked 
on firing to present a crackled appearance. Purplish black and blood red 
paints were applied in cross-barred designs and solid triangles.-^ Only shards 
of this ware have been discovered, to date. At the Santa Cruz site, this 
Santa Cruz polychrome was found in association with Sedentary and 
Classic Gila red-on-buS. A few trade pieces have appeared as far down 
the Santa Cruz River as Tumacacori, Arizona, southward to Remedies in 
the upper Magdalena drainage, and southeast to .\rispe and Sahuaripa. 
The affinities of this anomalous ware are only conjectural. 

Northwestern Sonora is the seat of a widespread and distinctive culture 
which has been termed that of the Trincheras because of normal association 
of the pottery wares of this area with the fortified hills or “cerros de 
trincheras” which here are most numerous and best developed. Although 
“cerros de trincheras” (not to be confused wdth the agricultural trincheras 

C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1930), p. 443. 

.4. F. BandeUer, op. cit. (1892), pp. 482-98; M. .Vmsdfn. op. cit (1928); C. Sauer and 
I) Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 102-105, 111, 117. 

^ C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 75-81, 110-11, 117. 
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or terraces in the Sonora-Chihuahua border country) occur sporadically 
over much of the Southwestern archaeologic region,^® nowhere else do they 
attain the size or have the abundance of definitely associated painted 
pottery that is the case in northwestern Sonora. These fortified, usually 
detached and conical hills, seem to represent the defensive substitute of 
the open basin country for the cliff and cave structures possible in the more 
mountainous country to the north and east. Practically all of the associated 
pottery can be classified into two types: purple-on-red ware, and a purple- 
and-red-on-buff polychrome.^^ 

The Trincheras purple-on-red ware is made of a coarse calcareous paste, 
tempered with sand. The fired product is a thin, porous and very brittle 
pottery, normally brick red in color. A micaceous hematite paint, purplish- 
maroon or purple black in color, was applied so thickly over the thinly 
slipped base as to present the designs in slight relief. The painting was 
heavy and unskilled, with almost a total lack of fine line decorations and 
elaborate patterns. Ollas, normally large, dominate the forms to a marked 
degree, although several bowl forms are known. The ollas have a heavily 
painted rim, with pendant solid color triangles. common feature is large 
blocks of cross-hatchings, with diagonal or rectangular intersections. Wavy 
lines, curvilinear patterns, and heavy parallel straight lines occur fre- 
quently. 

This Trincheras purple-on-red ware is the dominant pottery type at 
practically all of the sites from the Arizona-Sonora border south to an 
undetermined point in the region of the lower Bacavachi and Sonora 
Rivers, and from the San Miguel de Horcasitas drainage basin west nearly 
to the Gulf of California coast (fig. 1). Apparently the Trincheras peoples 
did not live in the coastal plain excepting near the mouth of the Rio Altar 
(also known as the Concepcion, and the Magdalena). The general extent 
of the culture was coincident with the Altar drainage basin and that of 
the San Miguel tributary of the Rio Sonora — the modern Papagueria of 
Sonora, and the western Opata country. The northwestern limits are un- 
certain, but probably did not extend past the Mexican continuation of 
Growler Valley, to the west of the Sonoita River. 

“ The great number of trincheras hills and the large t>pe ruin at Las Trincheras in the 
Rio .■tltar region make valid this designation for the culture. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that trincheras hills — representative of other cultures — are known from the Gila basin 
in .‘Vrizona and in many parts of Chihuahua, e.g., near Bachimba, Casas Grandes, and Ojitos. 

C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora with special Reference to 
Cerros de Trincheras, give the most complete discussion of this culture available. Some of 
the Trincheras designs are illustrated also in The Red-on-buff Culture of the Papagueria 
(Medallion Papers Xo. 4, Globe, 1929). 
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Although cremation burial, trough metates, three-quarter grooved axes, 
stone vessels (rectangular trays), and absence of corrugated and black-on- 
white wares, are traits of the Trincheras culture in common with that of 
the Arizona Canal Builders (Hohokam of some archaeologists), the paucity 
of bowls, dominance of ollas, and difference in decorative technique indi- 
cate dissimilar origins. The chronologic relationship of the Trincheras and 
Canal Builder cultures is uncertain. There was practically no overlapping 
of areas, the international boundary almost acting as an expression of the 
march between the two cultures. Only at one site, near Tumacacori, has 
Trincheras ware been found in quantity north of the border and in associa- 
tion with much Gila red-on-buff. Red-on-buff ware is practically lacking 
in the Trincheras sites of Sonora, and only a very few Trinc^ieras shards 
have been found in the Gila country. This apparent non-interchange of 
pottery between two adjacent pottery-using cultures would be interpreted 
as representing a time difference, were it not for the marked mutual 
boundary which may indicate a long continued state of antagonism and 
absence of commerce. The occupation of the Altar region by a presump- 
tively hostile people may explain the otherwise strange lack of red-on-buff 
“trailmarkers"’ from the Gila country to the Gulf coastlands, so rich in 
shells and salt. The presence of Casas Grandes polychrome tradeware at 
many of the fortified sites, while practically absent in the unprotected 
valley sites, may indicate a development of the Trincheras culture in the 
early peaceful period (probably Pueblo III), with a retreat to the defensive 
sites in Pueblo IV when Casas Grandes polychrome had become a widely 
traded ware. 

The finest ware of the Altar country was a purple-and-red-on-buff 
polychrome. This Trincheras polychrome ware does not differ in paste 
from the purple-on-red ware, but a slip was applied that retained a buff 
color after firing. On this buff base the characteristic Trincheras designs 
were executed in the common hematite paint, with the addition of a thinly 
applied light red pigment. The distribution of Trincheras polychrome is 
pretty well restricted to the large valley sites in the north central portion 
of the culture area (fig. Ij. The Boquillas, Altar, and Arroyo Seco tribu- 
taries of the Rio Magdalena from the north outline the distribution of this 
ware in important quantities. Some whole vessels have been unearthed at 
Xogales. No tradewares have been found in the Altar sites possessing 
Trincheras polychrome. 

Although Gila red-on-buff does not transgress the international border 
from Quitovaquito to Nogales, there is a decided penetration of this ware 
into northeastern Sonora; principally up the Santa Cruz and San Pedro 
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affluents of the Gila, and southward down the Sonora and San Bernardino- 
Bavispe Rivers. Along the Mexican border and southward for some sixty 
miles the red-on-buff shards are apparently typical Sedentary (Sacaton) 
and Classic (Casa Grande) wares.-® Unexpectedly these wares appear again 
along the Rio Sahuaripa, south of the Yaqui River.-® The apparent inter- 
vening hiatus probably represents only the almost complete lack of 
archaeologic reconnaissances in that region. The southern limits are not 
known, but it is certain that neither Gila red-on-buff nor any other South- 
western ware is present in southern Sonora and northern Sinaloa, where 
an archaeologic gap exists between the lower Yaqui and the Rio Sinaloa. 
Gila red-on-buff is present south and eastward, in a constantly diminishing 
degree, as far as the .\nimas Valley of New Mexico and the San Bernardino 
Valley of Sonora (fig. 1). Along the eastern periphery, e.g., near Animas, 
Cloverdale, and San Bernardino, red-on-buff is found associated with 
Mimbres black-on-white. Little trade, however, went on to the east, as only 
one shard has been reported from the Mimbres Valley (Mattocks site), 
and none at all from Chihuahua. The sometimes postulated influence of 
Gila red-on-buff on Chihuahuan culture is unwarranted, considering the 
lack of trade shards, paucity of bowls and absence of many other items 
typical of the Canal Builder culture. 

Middle Gila polychrome peoples seemingly colonized southeast, out of 
a middle Gila-upper Salt hearth, as far as the Mexican border in Cochise 
County, Arizona, and Hidalgo County, New IMexico. Potsherds of this 
distinctive ware are found in diminishing numbers up the San Pedro River 
and down the Sulfur Springs and San Bernardino Valleys. Practically no 
Middle Gila polychrome is found in Sonoran sites. The trade with Chi- 
huahua, however, out of the Animas and Mimbres areas which were 
seemingly occupied in part by fMiddle Gila peoples after the decline of the 
Mimbres, was quite extensive. Shards and whole vessels of this ware have 
been found as far south as ten miles upriver from Casas Grandes, in the 
Galeana basin of the middle Santa Maria, and near Villa Ahumada in the 
lower Carmen Valley. It has been suggested that some of the Middle Gila 
polychrome ware found in Chihuahua is local imitation, because some of 
the designs incorporate elements peculiar to the Chihuahuan polychromes, 
the clay is often the same as that of the local wares, and the typical ^Middle 

® Most recent Gladwin classification, as stated in Southwestern Pottery T\-pes, Series 
III (Medallion Papers Xo. 13, Globe, 19.M). 

“ C. Sauer and D. Brand, cp cit. (1931), pp. 105-107. As only a few small shards were 
obtained, the definite identification of the Rio Sahuaripa red-on-buff as Gila red-on-buff 
must await further investigations. 
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Although cremation burial, trough metates, three-quarter grooved axes, 
stone vessels (rectangular trays'), and absence of corrugated and black-on- 
white wares, are traits of the Trincheras culture in common with that of 
the Arizona Canal Builders (Hohokam of some archaeologists), the paucitv 
of bowls, dominance of ollas. and difference in decorative technique indi- 
cate dissimilar origins. The chronologic relationship of the Trincheras and 
Canal Builder cultures is uncertain. There was practicallv no overlapping 
of areas, the international boundary almost acting as an expression of the 
march between the two cultures. Only at one site, near Tumacacori, has 
Trincheras ware been found in quantity north of the border and in associa- 
tion with much Gila red-on-buff. Red-on-buff ware is practicallv lacking 
in the Trincheras sites of Sonora, and only a very few Trinc^ieras shards 
have been found in the Gila country. This apparent non-interchange of 
pottery between two adjacent pottery-using cultures would be interpreted 
as representing a time difference, were it not for the marked mutual 
boundary which may indicate a long continued state of antagonism and 
absence of commerce. The occupation of the Altar region by a presum.p- 
tively hostile people may explain the otherwise strange lack of red-on-buff 
"trailmarkers from the Gila country to the Gulf coastlands, so rich in 
shells and salt. The presence of Casas Grandes polychrome tradeware at 
many of the fortified sites, while practically absent in the unprotected 
valley sites, may indicate a development of the Trincheras culture in the 
early peaceful period (probably Pueblo III), with a retreat to the defensive 
sites in Pueblo I\ when Casas Grandes polychrome had become a widely 
traded ware. 

The finest ware of the Altar country was a purple-and-red-on-buff 
poh chrome. This Trincheras polychrome ware does not differ in paste 
from the purple-on-red ware, but a slip was applied that retained a buff 
color after firing. On this buff base the characteristic Trincheras designs 
were executed in the ctjmnion hematite paint, with the addition of a thinly 
applied light red pigment. The distribution of Trincheras polvchrome is 
pretty well restricted lo the large valley sites in the north central portion 
of the culture area ilig. li. The Boquillas, Altar, and Arroyo Seco tribu- 
taries of the Rio (Magdalena from the north outline the distribution of this 
w are in important quantities. Some whole vessels have been unearthed at 
Aogales. (No tradeware.s have been found in the .\ltar sites possessing 
Trincheras polychrome. 

Although Gila red-on-buff docs not transgress the international border 
from Quitovaquito to Nogales, there is a decided penetration of this ware 
into northeastern Sonora; principally up the Santa Cruz and San Pedn^ 
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affluents of the Gila, and southward down the Sonora and San Bernardino- 
Bavispe Rivers. Along the Mexican border and southward for some sixty 
miles the red-on-buff shards are apparently typical Sedentary (Sacaton) 
and Classic (Casa Grandej wares.-® Unexpectedly these wares appear again 
along the Rio Sahuaripa, south of the Yaqui River.-® The apparent inter- 
vening hiatus probably represents only the almost complete lack of 
archaeologic reconnaissances in that region. The southern limits are not 
known, but it is certain that neither Gila red-on-buff nor any other South- 
western ware is present in southern Sonora and northern Sinaloa, where 
an archaeologic gap exists between the lower Yaqui and the Rio Sinaloa. 
Gila red-on-buS is present south and eastward, in a constantly diminishing 
degree, as far as the Animas Valley of Xew Mexico and the San Bernardino 
Valley of Sonora (fig. 1). Along the eastern periphery, e.g., near Animas, 
Cloverdale, and San Bernardino, red-on-buff is found associated with 
Mimbres black-on-white. Little trade, however, went on to the east, as only 
one shard has been reported from the Mimbres Valley (Mattocks site), 
and none at all from Chihuahua. The sometimes postulated influence of 
Gila red-on-buff on Chihuahuan culture is unwarranted, considering the 
lack of trade shards, paucity of bowls and absence of many other items 
typical of the Canal Builder culture. 

Middle Gila polychrome peoples seemingly colonized southeast, c)ut of 
a middle Gila-upper Salt hearth, as far as the Mexican border in Cochise 
County, Arizona, and Hidalgo County, Xew Mexico. Potsherds of this 
distinctive ware are found in diminishing numbers up the San Pedro River 
and down the Sulfur Springs and San Bernardino Valleys. Practically no 
Middle Gila polychrome is found in Sonoran sites. The trade with Chi- 
huahua, however, out of the .\nimas and IMimbres areas which were 
seemingly occupied in part by Middle Gila peoples after the decline of the 
Mimbres, was quite extensive. Shards and whole vessels of this evare have 
been found as far south as ten miles upriver from Casas Grandes, in the 
Galeana basin of the middle Santa Maria, and near Villa Ahumada in the 
lower Carmen Valley. It has been suggested that some of the Middle Gila 
polychrome ware found in Chihuahua is local imitation, because some of 
the designs incorporate elements peculiar to the Chihuahuan polychromes, 
the clay is often the same as that of the local wares, and the typical ^Middle 

^ Most recent Gladwin classitication. as stated in Southwestern Potterv' Tv’pes, Series 
III (Medallion Papers No. 13, Globe, 1934). 

^ C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 105-107. As only a few small shards were 
obtained, the definite identiheation of the Rio Sahuaripa red-on-buff as Gila red-on-buff 
must await further investigations. 
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Gila line break is lacking.-- This possibiliiy is quite probable, but the un- 
broken distribution of IMiddle Gila polvchrome shards in sites from the 
middle Gila to Casas Grandes and Villa Ahumada warrants the belief that 
most of the pieces found in Chihuahua are of trade origin. IMiddle Gila 
wares were traded east all through the Xew IMexico-Chihuahua border- 
lands, and have been found in considerable numbers into the Tularosa- 
Hueco-Rio Grande depression and sporadically to a point sixty miles east 
of El Paso, Texas. 

The IMimbres culture, centered in the IMimbres Wiley of southern 
Xew Mexico, occupied the Animas and Playas \'alleys down to the Mexican 
border, and penetrated a short distance into Chihuahua between Dog 
Springs and IMount Riley. Mimbres wares are represented at nearly all of 
the sites in the deiolaie playa-sand dune country between Columbus and 
Laguna Patos, some eighty miles to the southeast. In sec'eral of the sites 
to the east of Laguna Patus, Mimbres black-on-w hire, IMimbres smoothed 
corrugated, and Carmen red-on-gray constitute the bulk of the potsherds. 
It is possible that a tongue of Mimbres culture should be postulated into 
this region (fig, 2). .Shards have been found as far s.iuih as the Carretas, 
Tapiecitas, middle Casas Grandes. and even near Bachiniva on the Santa 
Maria headwaterr. Belov. Casa de Janos, on the Rio San Pedro (or Janos), 
there is a site with a strong representation of IMimbres black-on-white 
and Three Rivers red-nn-terra cotta. This combination, together with 
Carmen red-un-gray, is quite common in the middle and lower Rio Carmen 
region. Whole jleces of Mimbres ware have been recovered in Chihuahua. 
(.•\ killed bowl dug out of a Chihuahua site near Jarujs is in the possession 
of the writer ; Siratigraj'hic investigations indicate that IMimbres black- 
on-white is older than most of the Chihuahua polychromes. Considering 
the paucity of Chihuahua shards found in definite aiSuciatioii vilh IMimbres 
wares in the Mimbres cciuntry, it may be that the rare but widespread 
finds of Mimbres black-un-white should be attributed le' the importation 
of vessels Ijy some ■■archac-ologically minded" Chihuahuun colonists or 
travelers. 'I'o the southwest Mimbres wares are found s])oradicallv in the 
Dragoon and IMule mountains, east of the San Pedro in Ari,tona, and down 
to the Simora border along the San Bernardino Riccr. The southeastern 
distributioi, swings abrujitly north from Carmen and \’ilLi .\humuda to 
the viunity ru' (Mimnt Riley and eastv.ani some miles bet'ond El Paso. Xu 
Mimbres ju.Iychrome has yet been foumi in (Mexico.-^- 

A. Kidder, cp. c:: 0^16,; 

H > and J:! Cos:^rove, The Ruin 'Papers, Peabody Alu^cam. \ >>1 15, No 1. 
Cambridge, 1^52;, derine the Afimbre^ culture ami outline its areal extent, as known ni'Mth 
of tile 1 order '' c a]~o (' '^auer and I? Brand, . /> cf' 'lOdtj. 5 
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From the northeast ttvo cultures extended their areas oi occupation 
into northern Chihuahua. El Paso polychrome ware"'' occupied all the 
region from the Riu Grande as far ■'.vest and south as Columbus, the lo'.ver 
Casas Grandcs. Sabinal, the lower Santa iNIaria, and the lower Carmen 
'ntr. 2i. This vrare is found in such large quantities and jiroportions, near 
\'illa Ahumada and at other sites within the northeastern portion of the 
Chihuahuan culture area, that it seems reasonable to postulate the con- 
temporaneous occutiation of this region by these two peoples. This associa- 
tion in time is borne out by the high frequency of Chihuahuan trade 
pieces in the Hueco-Tularosa hearth area oi the El Paso culture, and the 
nearly as common occurrence of El Paso shards and whole vessels at many 
the sites in the Ascencion, Janos, and Casas Grandes areas of highest 
population densities in Chihuahua. The eastern range of El Paso poly- 
chrome attains to the Pecos Valley, to sites thirty miles east of Carlsbad. 
It is possible that the fragment of a bowl of thin brown ware with black 
painted decoration, found by Coffin in Bee Cave Canyon, Brewster County, 
Texas, may represent an extreme southeastern extension of El Paso trade 
ware.^^ Westward from Columbus and Denting, El Paso polychrome shards 
diminish rapidly in frecptency but are found as far as the Chiricahua and 
Dragoon ^Mountains of .Arizona. 

The distinctive ChupaderC' black-on-white ware,^' with a paste re- 
sembling line grained concrete, coarsely striated or scraped surfaces, and 
characteristic ttvo or three roll handles on ollas, occupies much the same 
area as El Paso polychrome, though somewhat less extensive to the south 
and west flig. 2i. It is the dominant ware at sites along the Casas Grandes, 
below Boca Grande, and is strongly represented in the .\scencion country, 
lower Santa Maria and lotver Carmen. Chupadero ware is normally accom- 
panied by El Paso ware, and occurs in greater relative abundance when 
associated with an increasing percentage of that ware. Shards are known 
from Cochise County, .Arizona, to F.ddy County, Xew Alexico. No Chupa- 
dcro polychrome has yet appeared in Mexican sites. number of whole 


-■ ]'. 1]. Ahe?, i>f the El Pa^o (Bulltun. Texas Archeoln'aical and raV'on- 

loiocrical Society, \'ol. o. W. S '^talliny?, Jr., El Paso Polychn'me (Laloraiory of 

Anthrujjulo^^y. Santa Fl, Technological SericA, "BiilUtin o, W. S Stalhna^. Jr . Note- 

on the I’ue^'lo Culture in Sonih-C'entral New Mexico an<l in tl'e \ icir.ity of El Paso, Tlvjs 
( A mbnean Anthroyolnei’^t. Vol. 34): and H S and B. Coss^rove, op c:t. pp. ^^3- 9o. 

h.a\e plated in print the knowledge at hand concerning ware in its tx-pe locality. 

E. E. Coinn (Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 4S, 1932), p 61. 

H P. Mera, Chupadero Black on White (Laboratorx- of Anthropologv', Santa 1 e, 
Ttdinoloudcal Series, Budetin 1, IP'l); W Stallings, Jr , op c’t. (1^32). pp. 71-74; H S 
and C . \\. Cosgroke, op c.! pp. 95'0>, have gh.cn the nio-i coinplcte. descriptions 
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Chupadero black-on-white ollas have been unearthed by pothunters in 
Chihuahua, pirincipally around Ascencion. 

Four trade wares make an appearance in Northwest IMexico from Pueblo 
cultures not adjacent to or invading IMexico. The most widely represented 
of these is Little Colorado, which is found over much the same area covered 
by IMiddle Gila polychrome. It is almost never found excepting at sites 
with IMiddle Gila polychrome. The total number of shards, however, is 
but a fraction of the latter ware. Little Colorado polychrome, therefore, 
should probably be considered a ware traded in bv the Middle Gila peoples. 
No whole vessels from Me.xico are known to the writer. 

Next in importance is Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta."- This ware is 
considered by IMera and Stallings to represent the initial phase of a pottery 
sequence that passed through Lincoln black-on-rcd and merged with Rio 
Grande glaze I redware. Trade shards of Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta 
are found southeast from the Tularosa hearth into the lower Carmen and 
Casas Grandes Valleys of Chihuahua. That the earlier phases were con- 
temporaneous with Mimbres black-on-white is indicated by the frequent 
association of the two wares in Chihuahuan sites. The Lincoln black-on- 
red variation is found sparsely in the hover Carmen basin. very few shards 
of Tularosa black-on-white occur in Chihuahua sites, and one complete 
jar or pitcher has been reported from Colonia Enriquez near Casas Grandes. 

.\ consideration of the nature and distribution of ceramics and other 
artifacts of Northwest IMexico suggests the following points: 

1 . No basketmaker or early Pueblo (I, and perhaps II) cultural remains 
have been iilentified from Stun.ira or Chihuahua. If Robert's"'^ comparison 
of Texas basketmaker sandals with those from Cave \"alley, Chihuahua, 
is valifl, further investigations should be made of the numerous caves in 
the Sierra IMadre Occidental and its western foothills, especially around 
Chitacahui, Sahuaripa, and Trinidad in .Sonora, and Cave \'alley, Guay- 
nopa, Ohuivo :ind Zapuri in Chihuahua. Basketmaker material is known 
from Coahuila, and the Big Bend and El Paso districts of I'exas 

2. The absence of Central Mexican ami early Pueblo artifacts suggests 
that the first sedentary ficcujiation of Northwest Mexico was in late Pueblo 

- C. H c's manuscript report on “ PreliminarA- '^ur\t.y oi the FI Pa=^o PucFlf; 

District” to the III i’aso -\rchaeological mi-.ilU (1925), S trluLhs, Prchniinary Report of 
Exca^Nition^i near T-a huz and Alamor^Drdo, Xew Mexico ({',1 Palario, \’o] 29, 1930), K. K 
Ar.e>, vp : H 1’ Mera and W s '^lalliny'b.. Jr, Linc'*]n Flack-itn-Rcd iLanoraton' of 
Anlhropolojjy, ''anta he, Technoloedcal ^e^les ilulletin 2, 19M;, \V. S .'rtallinys, Jr , up. c:l. 
^19^2), and H and (’ V, up. c’t (19-(2; fernK'.h of the acaihidlc written 

data concerniiiL' ir.- ware. 

bmiihsonian Miscellaneous Collections, \ ol SI, p. C Lumhollz, op. cit. (1902;, p 63. 
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II or early Pueblo III limes by Southwestern peoples out of the north. 
The possibility of a migration of the proto-Canal Builder and Trincheras 
peo])!es up the Pacific coast of Mexico is not out of the question, but prob- 
able' should be shelved itack into a very early period, perhaps before the 
rise of Archaic culture as characterized for Central Mexico. 

3. Late Pueblo III and early Pueblo IV saw the most widespread occupa- 
tion of Xorthwest Mexico. Probably around 14(10 A.D. there be^an an 
extended invasion by nomadic tribes out of the east. These invasions pushed 
the Chihuahua peoples out of the pnains (excepiting at a few large and highlv 
fortified sites, such as Casas (Irandes and Hacienda Tapiecitas at the moun- 
tain margin i, southwestwaru into the Sierra Madre proper and the western 
foothills in Sonora. IMost of the agricultural trincheras sites and cave 
dwellings in western Chihuahua and eastern Sonora are practically lacking 
in trade wares, although possessing the latest developed polychrome ware, 
which hears out the thesis of a cutting off of the Mexican Southwest from 
the Pueblo country by nomadic invaders. Some <if these aliens may have 
taken over agriculture, pottery making, and sedentary life fo become the 
Opatas, Jovas and other tribes found in possession by the Spanish explor- 
ers. ^luch further research is necessary before the relationships cd the Pa- 
pago, Trincheras. Pima, and Cana! Builder jiec'iiles should be hazarded. 

4. Further rcconnaisbaiices and excavations are strongly urged. Excava- 
tions to determine stratigraphy, house structure, manner of disposal of the 
dead, etc., should be carried out as soon as possible in the prindpial sites 
of the individual cultures, ami within such corridors of movement as the 
Rio Crande near El Paso, the Carrelas-Animas. San Bernardino-Bavispe, 
and the upper Sonora. So far, the only authorized excavations in Xorth- 
west iMexico have been made by the .\merican Museum (tf Xatural Historc' 
and Columbia I'niversity. The University of California, Southwest Mu- 
seutn, and Gila Pueblo have done jtraclically all of the survey work of the 
last seven iir more years. 

UN']\EKsiT'i oi Xlv. Mexico 
A i Htau rRQCE, Ai w .Mexico 



PALEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SCOTTSBLUFF 

BISON QUARRY AND ITS ASSOCIATED ARTIFACTS 


By C. BERTRAND SCHULTZ 
AN-D LOREN EHELEY 

I 

T he publication of a paper by Alfred S. Romer announcing the dis- 
covery of a '‘fossil’’ camel in a Utah cave deposit of supposedly Recent 
age,^ revived, on a new front, the long war over Pleistocene man in Amer- 
ica. A reply by the late 0. P. Ha} - soon followed, and with it the conflict 
shifted from emphasis upon a denial, as was formerly the custom, of the 
authenticity of the association of man with fossil animals in America, to 
the question of the time of extinction of these same animals.® 

It is here, in the opinion of the present writers, that the question threat- 
ens to linger for a long time to come. Everyone of fair judgment will now 
admit that there are undoubted cases of association of artifacts with the 
remains of animals no longer living on the North American continent. 
In that, at least, we have made some progress, and cleared the air suffi- 
dentl}' to gaze about us with less prejudice. At the same time, however, 
we have run upon a snag. For the assemblage of ghostly forms which once, 
in the opinion of paleontologists, characterized the Pleistocene, have, al- 
most without exception, suddenly stirred in their graves and moved for- 
ward into the Recent. This, to the dismay of the ‘‘Pleistocene school,” 
and the e\'erlasting joy of those anthropologists who were beginning to feel 
a trifle hard pressed in their beliefs. 

Though the writers feel that the last word has yet to be uttered in this 
controversy, and though they are of the opinion that the appearance of 
certain Pleistocene species within a more or leas ancient and fabulous Re- 
cent does not. ipso facto, dissipate the problem of man’s antiquity in Amer- 
ica, they do realize that this new obstacle enormously complicates the 
question. Fur if so many (jf these extinct species extend into the Recent 
while the deposits continue to give evidence of some age, the problem bids 
fair to be insurmountable for some time to come. Hence it is with some 
hesitation that they ofTer the following account of the bison quarry at 


^ Romer, 1025, pp 19-20. 
- Hay, 102>, pp 290-500. 

^ Romer, 1933, pp. 39-53. 
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Scotisbluff, Nebraska. But the brief preliminary paper"* which accompanied 
photographs of the artifacts attracted such attention, both favorable and 
unfavorable, that it seems only fair to issue a complete report on a site 
which, whether Pleistocene or Recent, evidences a notable antiquity, and 
has some bearing on the archaeological as well as the geological problems 
of the High Plains, 

II 

Two discoveries of artifacts with the bones of extinct bison had previ- 
ously been made in Nebraska® by the iMorrill Paleontological Expeditions 
of the University of Nebraska, but under circumstances which, unfortu- 
nately, make it extremely difficult to establish beyond question the age 
of these deposits.® These discoveries had, however, been sufficient to in- 
crease interest in the problem, and Dr Erwin H. Barbour, Director of the 
Nebraska State Museum, had encouraged the men to be alert for any evi- 
dence, In the latter part of May, 1932, a bone bed located by Mr Ray 
Swanson of Scottsbluff, was called to the party's attention. The quarry 
was found to be situated within a few hundred yards of Signal Butte," six- 
teen miles west and three miles sciuth of Scottsbluff, on the north bank of 
Spring Creek about fifty feet east of the juncture with Kiowa Creek, Spring 
Creek, in trenching its course, had cut athwart an old stream channel in 
the gravels of which the bison bones were now exposed. This fossil stream 
was incised in a floor of Brule clay of Oligocene age, and its gravels varied 
in size from ordinary sand and gravel up to chunks of Tertiary sandstones 
and clax's several pounds in weight. The coarseness of some of this material 
suggests a stream of considerable volume and possessing a strong current. 
Later, fur some reason, climatic or otherwise, the carrying power of the 
stream was reduced, and a lighter load was transported as is now indicated 
by the t)verlying sand and silt. Still later the water apparently ceased to 
flow, and at the jiresent time a covering of from twelve to twenty-seven 
feet of windblown material rests upon the remains of the old stream bed. 
The geologv is ‘-uch as to indicate a deposit of considerable antiquity, and 
the change in invertebrate life remarked on later in this paper suggests 
climatic change. 


’ Uarliour and Schultz, lO.td The term “pre-Folsom” used in this paper has been aban- 
doned. In the opinion of the authors the thcor>- of Vuma-Folsom sequence based on the study 
of technique has not so far met the test of stratigraphical ecidence. It is more likely that the 
Vumas arc knives or other implements 
’ hchultz, 1*>32. 

" strong. June 27. IC.-lt 

’ Strong, rublicaiion, Sniith.sonian Institution, p Od. 
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On August 4, 1432, the first artifact was found. It had been partially 
exposed by the caving off of a bank containing fossil bones. Its position 
was well toward the bottom of the bone bed about ten inches above the 
floor of Brule clay. Because of the position of the artifact, the party realized 
that it wciuld be very difficult tt) keep in situ, so numerous pictures were 
taken in the presence of the six members of the IMuseum expedition. In 
the end, a slight jar caused it to slip from its position, though the impres- 
sion from which the artifact slip>ped made positive its original location. 
Mr C. B. Schultz, who was in charge of the held party, immediately tele- 
graphed Dr Barbour, Director of the IMuseum, who, in turn, informed 
Science Scriicc in Washington, D.C., of the find. On August 6. the cjuarry 
was visited by Dr Barbour and by Dr K. H. Bell, Assistant Professor of 
•Anthropology at the University of Xebraska. The artifact was studied, 
and also the site, in order to see if intrusion were possible. 

misunderstanding arose at the lime the site was reported on’ which 
should be clarified here for the sake cif accuracy. It was stated that the 
artifact was "one and one-half feet below the original surface'"'’ and "not 
sufficiently below the surface to eliminate the possibility of accidental in- 
trusion through earth cracks or gopher holes." It should be noted now that 
more than ten feet of overburden had been removed and the artifact in 
reality had been buried at a depth of som-e fourteen feet. Photographs taken 
by the Museum field party and others show clearh’ the amount of overhead. 
As for intrusion, the chances were ruled out with the finding of three 
more dart points and four other fragments and artifacts during August 
and September These were found from four to six feet back from the 
original face of the bank at a depth of nearly seventeen feet, and were in 
the top of the gravels below the bone bed. 

As for the jioints themselves, the photographs are largely self-explan- 
atorc', though they do not, in certain cases, reveal the full beauty of the 
workmanshij) (pi. 1). .1 is suggestive of the Folsom t\pe, though it lacks 
the groove and one ear. A careful examination suggests that this ear was 
not broken, at least in the quarry, but that the artifact had been completed 
without it, ])erha])S due to a break at the tim.e of making. There is a possi- 
bility that the artifact may have been readapled for use as a small knife 


’ Bell, 1932 

® l)T He!! and In \’an Koyen ha\e themse-lvea cnrreeted this errur, as in their latest paper 
they (jui'te friim tlie .Xeiint.-ika l>u!!etin on thi? point eerHatim, and make nn reference to the 
earlier statement (Hell and \ an Koyen, ly.'d, p 91} 

rj Dr Bel! prants this point in a recent issue of the Wiscon-in -trcheologist (Bell and 
\'an Royen, p 60) 
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and never used as a projectile. C is finely chipped, but is broken too far up 
the point to be of value in determining the type of base. D is a true and 
finely chipped example of the ‘‘Yuma,” i.e., the ungrooved Folsom, type,-^ 
but e, with its exaggerated indentations at the base, is more suggestive of 
modern points. It is, however, worked down to a remarkable thinness in 
cross section, and flaked with considerable accuracy entirely across the 
blade. As for / and g, they may well be rejects. H, a snub-nosed scraper, has 
nothing distinctive about it. 

It is worthy of note in passing that here for the first time’- a Folsom 
and a Yuma point appeared together in situ in such a way that there can 


7' to Yellowish 
14' gray 
loess 

2' to Fine silts 
3' and sands 

3' Sands and gravels (bones 
and artifacts) 

Brule Clay 
(floor of old 
channel) 



Fig. 1. Scottsbluff bison quarry (after fossils were removed). 


be no question as to their equal age and contemporary existence among 
the people who produced them. 


Ill 

The geology of unglaciated western Nebraska is insufficiently known 
to admit of positive conclusions on the age of the quarry. Dr A. L. Lugn, 

It has been suggested b> Itrs Bell and ^'an Royen that Yuma points such as d can be 
easily matched from any ordinary site in Xebraska. Since Dr W. D Strong and IMr tV R. 
Wedel, previous workers in the field of Xebraska archaeology, have failed to feature artifacts 
of this sort from ordinarc- sites, it would seem that there is some difference of opinion existing 
as to what constitutes a Yuma point. The writers insist that true Yumas are known from 
later sites in Xebraska only in a few obviously intrusive cases, that is, where one or two had 
been picked up by later peoples. 

Jenks, 1934, reported a second find of this sort but so far the published illustrations 
hardly suggest the true Yuma point. 
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Associate Professor of Geology in the University of Nebraska, who has 
made a careful study of the Nebraska Pleistocene, and whose lack of bias 
has been well indicated by his careful and non-committal study of the two 
previous finds, has this to say, however: 

The deposit located near the base of Signal Butte and described by Barbour and 
Schultz is difficult to date. Most geologists who hav-e visited the site are agreed that 
it most certainly belongs to the Pleistocene epoch. Molluscs found in the deposit are 
quite similar to those found elsewhere in the Upland formation. When all the some- 
what inconclusive evidence is considered, the deposit seems to be not older than late 
Kansan, and it does not seem to be as late as Wisconsin. Apparently its age is late 
mid-pleistocene, that is, post-Kansan, pre-Wisconsin.'' 

It is not expected by the present writers that such a dating will be 
acceptable to many archaeologists. It is given by them as the opinion of 
a competent geologist whose specialty is the Nebraska Pleistocene. It may 
be that other geologists will differ, but until further pronouncements by 
authorities are forthcoming, this tentative dating must at least be quoted 
--a dating, incidentally, which is supported by Baker.'® 

It would have been far less embarassing to the authors of the present 
paper if a post-Wisconsin dating had been vouchsafed by the geologists 
consulted. Archaeologically, this would be more plausible, but the dating 
of the site is a geological as well as an archaeological problem, and the 
geological evidence is of prime importance. It is obvious, however, that 
one difficulty which confronts such datings is our lack of information con- 
cerning the antiquity rif Ilomii sapiens, an antiquity which bids fair to 
be c.xtended in the light of recent knowledge. 

IV 

The dej)o?it of bison bones in which the artifacts were found was ex- 
ceedingly dense, surpassing in this respect the quarry at Folsom, New 
Me.xico. In the quarry at the base of Signal Butte there was literally a 
stratum two to four feet in thickness and extending for some thirty feet, 
composed of skulls, jaws, and other skeletal j)arts including some complete 
legs still in articulation. This latter point is important. No re-deposited 
material could have been so laid down that anv bones would remain in 
alignment. Case^ of such articulation immediately rule out anv question 

" .strong , June 27, 1932. 

Lu^^n. Bulletin of Xcbra^ka btate ^luseum, in press. 

Baker, n: hiicri'i “Xttt later than \armouth and the basal beds possibly Aftonian/' 
Mr Baker has, ho\st''ver, indicated eBev.htre the possliaUty that certain of the Yarmouth 
loess deposits beyond the Wisconsin area may prove to be Peorian in age 





ry. Upper. Bisoti hisou Unnaeus (from 
(From ScoUbblufT bibon quarry, skull 
seum. Xo 2-10-6-o2). 
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of late wash. Whatever the age of the site, its covering has been laid down 
by the normal process of wind deposition since the stream ceased to flow. 

Many hundreds of pounds of material were secured, and though many 
of the skulls were badly crushed, ten were obtained in a restorable condition. 
Four of these are now on exhibition at the Nebraska State Museum. As 
has been pointed out by Romer and Figgins,^® the taxonomA' of the Ameri- 
can bisons is in a state of some confusion which only considerable study 
will resolve. Nevertheless a number of distinct species are recognized, and 
while the nomenclature varies and has, in some cases, resulted in the too 
frequent designation of new species, it remains true that the ScotisblufT 
bison are distinct in several important particulars, notably the length, 
slenderness, and different curvature of the horn cores. J. D. Figgins has 
recently named what he considers to be a new type of bison from Folsom. 
New Alexico. The type specimen was at one time regarded by Hay as 
Bison occidentalis and by Figgins as possibly the female of Bison taylori, 
but the Scottsbluff bison, which are considered by Figgins to be repre- 
sentatives of this same type, removes that possibility. Figgins has desig- 
nated these bison as Bison olkerhayi. For an exact anatomical description 
and photograph the reader is referred to his recent paper. 

These bison are extinct, but the date of their disappearance cannot be 
ventured. We know them from one specimen at Folsom and a number at 
Scottsbluff. The deposits in which they occur can certainly not be called 
recent in a narrow sense, but beyond that it is a question for the geologist 
to answer. It is well to point out in passing, hovrever, that in suggesting 
a case for the survival of extinct bison into what he designates as sub-Re- 
cent time, Romer's documentation^® is most scanty, and relies largely on 
the assumption that all cases of association, such as that reported by Willis- 
ton,’® are of no “great geological antiquity." This statement, in the opinion 
of the writers, is more or less confusing. It has been the endeavor of archae- 
ologists to establish the time of man's arrival in North America. This may 
have occurred prior to the last glacial advance or later, but in neither 
case has any “great geological antiquity" been assumed by any but a few 

Romer, 1933, p 53, Figgins, 1933, p. 17. 

Figgins’ paper (1933) It is a trifle early to determine beyond doubt whether the 
species appellation olh-crJidyi will stand in the literature or whether further paleontological 
study wall establish these bison as occidenlilis, or at least as no mure than \arietally distinct 
from the latter. Hence the designation on Plate 2. In either case they are extinct Figgins’ 
paper contains an excellent discussion of some of the points invohed. and in addition the 
reader is referred to Hay (1913, p. 173), and to Hay and Cook (1930, pp. 23, 30). 

Romer, 1933, pp. 79. 30, 82. 

Williston, 1902, pp 335-37. 
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3 i: 

i-Nt rciiii^ts. 1 hr matter of ii.me ihoimand^ of vears’ difference in arrivai 
doe.'' haee ^igniiicance to the antiiroj)ol(>gi>t, how ever, ami iends importance 
to tile effort to (ietirmine v.hctiier that arrivai can be elated as pre- or 
kite \\i>con^in, or int<. the young Recent cjf the ia^t ten thousand vear.-,. 
In cie'.v of JohI;^lon’s sugge.'tione'’' that "a route fi't migration through 
tile Ylaiken/ie Riccr \ailev has lieeii <']ien, let us sav for 25,000 or ,50,000 
Vears,” a respectal'le aiitiiiuitv is possible for these ’‘post glacial” bison 
of the (ircat Plains region- an antiqidty which could fairly be called late 
Wisioiisin and Pleistocene. 

in the case' of Williston’s find thi.s assumption of a sub-Recent dating 
is I ert ainh open to (|iiesi ion, the site ha v ing been re] uitably diagnosed as 
Pieist o( ene-‘ ami loju.uning bcsiiles Bn, 'it <ni identalis . Elcphut coliimbi, 
and I’hily :i'>ui' pt 'Ihi.se hist art reporteil from the drifts, but 

'till posse'., signilii am e 1 he I'ol'oiu quarry has so far jiroved undatable. 
( on! , aftei a ~tud\ of tin Wolf ('reek, 'Peva', tind, jironounced the latter 
undoiibttdlv Phistoietie, althougli an ut'bia-ed o]>inion today must con- 
.nli r the \ .ilidit c of tin f lunal ec idence in tt rni' of the [lossibility of .sur- 
1 1 w oidd S ' 1 m t o 1 n n a'oniiig ill a i in le to suggest that the Polsom 
d Wolf Cteek m.ds .ir, Ki eent bei'au'e tlarl jioints v.'ere associated with 
the lenniins It i' betti i to k t tlie li.iti'tg letiniin uttsohe'd tor the time be- 
n.g, ih.ui to make 'I'f of sm It a'l ;i"umptio'i. 

1) 1' TI.iv -- t omn.entei! that he knew of no extinct bison e.xctpt one 

I'Miilitir sjM , ii's, v.hiilt survived the W'isi onsin gkicial 

st u't III p)hi Hav recorden; /.’imi; '.'mv a.s still the I'idy e.xtinct form 

V ha h 1 in 111 I ot. side red a ' 1 ..i t e W’l'i oii'in . Tins bi'on i' so far known from 
,1 Singh- fragii'i 1 t.uy sj.eiimeti whose tvpe, judging from the ]iicturtd 
t' in oils. Would sei in difin idt of del ermiini t ion 1 he eircunistances of the 
g'-'-li'gv in till' I Use ail not sin h as to it'-jure I'onfeletice, as Iluy himself 
■ 1.1 ■ ot \i-it the -■ . :-e "I the find, and eoniment' merf-iy that the sjtecimen 
" ■' n -ni d ’ a 'p, n .ir.i.i 1- swtimpat 'on-e jd lee not v’et e.vtict ly ascertained 
■1 H-m- 11 ('■ t,; t] , (il-;,, 

In the ( ot /;■,'■)• eo n.h I;.'.;.'.’ ' , the ]ire'rnt writer- know of one soli- 

; I I.' I'SI'I -- 

■ H - .V'l'- ■ 1'^ . I: npj.'-, 1.,,,,^ Hvy ir.'l" '.n- 1 a tn-i fr-.n'. .M.ir.-tnn.s. 

FT. - lom 

-1 '[ ... ojiy - • ;,i 
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lary case of survival into what may j)ossihly he rey:iril((: a- Rccl-iu. anh 
doubtless as jiost-W isconsin time, in Minr.e-c.ia '1 hi- i' a liail in a ]n.,! 
hog on the Wisconsin drifts near Croshv, Winne'ot.i, ret orded. h-.- Le\ v^- 
ett.-'^ d'hia sjiecimen vas identilied and diFCU--e.; 1,\ Ihi'. 1 la In i,e- v.ere 
found during some hyilraulic mining ojieration^ v.hich luoi i \o,,-c,' ,,',0 

thirt}' feet of drift, and aht>ve this, six to eight feel of j., , 1 ; | 1,, i,,o,- 

were found at or near the bottom of this latter m.iteria.l I In- id-ut w.o. rt 
garded by Leverett as having been laid down about the n iddle 1 f ttie 
W iscimsin stage. How long after this the bom-- v.ere br.ritd., 11, i\ ih!:.', ' 
it impossible to sav.”' 

It is also a jtoint not without interest th.al th.e Morrill I’.'Ii i.mi lue'a il 
i-.xpeditions of the University of Nebraska, after _\ear' of i ■ -r.t to-- '■ 
lolkcting throughout the state, have \et to record .1 find of ...0 e';o,* 
bison from a site which can be deliniiely identilitd :is kni ^ t .Moriiwc i 
they haw yet to record the discovery of l-'olson', i\pe ].< i' i- m ,,--o' ; 

V, ith /b'soi bi'.oH. 

The Work at Signal Hutie carried out by the ''tnit h-ot i.oi Ii.stii neiu. 
under the ai live le.ider'hip of 1 *r Willititu 1 ' St roi e, rt \ t .dt d. .■ \ 1 r\ at i iei' ; 
site in the lowest level- a -ite v.hich 1 'r StroUL: t- i',i l-itt «' to-,e,ir' < iil;, 

Ret ent The re has bt-i-n 110 me tuion 1 .f t \l 11 1 ' f - •rm- - t t fi t n b 1, tid 

in this an.h.tfologicaUy rii !i la_\er on till bi.ite, >ei ito--iji Iko yi;t f, 
huniired yard.s from the bison r|uarry. ami one w- tih' 1’ o ‘I'l 

ancient butte dwellers, if ihev li\eil al aiiproMni.iie!'. tie -,.111 tint, 
hunted the same bison. The age of thi. b-utte so.e thus --..rrut -i 1: t--; 'h.b u. 
an even greater age fi-r the iiuarry. 

'rhese facts are mit listed with the intoi'iioii of m.ii'-t .i-uug ’b,;i • - 1 • 

bison never lived oti inti, the Recen'., but they s.re irivt-n :n orib r to ' 

' ut how rjucstioiial ile the i-'Ue sRH at.d 'oi.-.d,,! , n wb. t' < ■ . . 

i' the thtory of >heir recent survival it t;. -c-in'r tali' ■: b : - .f •. ■ -o 

-I anty. ewn though v.c an e]'l what v.e h.'M', tin ii '■> > -.i - ' - ' 1 

to make the appearance of dart points n mat,}' > f ‘'o -t ■ .>-1 - 'l-i - . - . 
surprising, ft.r the scarcity of recent otiiirrei.it v,. i.h' -uvcf tb.t' ' 
animals were btci lining verv rare. 

In additiiin, it must be taken ii to corsi .e-ati' ’ ir.it it -o. ‘ - • , 

i e , F>isi‘)i I’l Lhimtr.i:',. cb sely alliei! to the ri'ir: v' ,1 '• ,, t -• 11- 

in these cases. Iiut bc-th y'e, fe ar 1 /■■'■: ■; v. ' ■>- 

centl}- ad.de'l !'•!', ‘H ■lr.fr'. :y. Tht- i- a:, T ;.’'e--'.'-e ..--i r '■ .j. > ■ - - 

s Le- i-.vu icm, 0 144 
I tav. V 2' 

-iribna. i 2 'i 
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alone and must tell heavily against any theory which would push what 
must have been dying species at the close (>f the Wisconsin glacier very far 
into the Recent. The Recent deposits of the Plains have so far yielded no 
trace of survival after the close of the pluvial period coincident with the 
withdrawal of the Wisconsin ice. 

Neither, to venture somewhat far afield, does the Great Basin yield 
such clear-cut evidence of Recent survival as seemed apparent to Romer 
when, on the basis of certain studies of J. Claude Jones, he placed the 
Lahontan fauna which includes Felis atrox, horse, camel, and elephant 
into an antiquity of “between 2,000 and 4,000 years ago”-® at the most. 

Admittedly there is reason on other grounds for postulating a com- 
paratively late survival of the camel and horse in the .Southwest, but sur- 
vival cannot be regarded as definitely proved which uses one interpretation 
of the highly debatable geology of Lake Lahontan as a major piece of 
evidence. ISIoreover. such a young antiquity as Jones indicates should, 
if the fauna is correct, have revealed further and obviously Recent finds 
even in Basket Maker sites. Dr Ernst -\ntevs, one of the most outstanding 
authorities on the Pleistocene, is e.xtremely critical of Jones' views, and 
feels that the low salinity of certain neighboring lakes upon which Jones 
based part of his study have no bearing on Lake Lahontan. In concluding 
his monograph. Antevs says: 

Thus it seems that Bonneville. Lahontan, Mono, and other waters in the Great 
Basin were due to the combined effect of decreased evaporation because of low 
summer temperature and relatively hea\ y precipitation connected with the climatic 
changes that ended the e.xpan.sion o: the ice sheets and made these disappear. The 
pluvial periods coincided with the maximum extension of the land ice and the earl> 
stages of ice retreat A pluvial period and an expansion of the lakes represented each 
glacial epoch; the last high-water stage corresponded to the last, the Wisconsin 
glaciation, and to the last glaciation in the mountains of the West, The Last Bonne- 
ville, Lahontan. and Mono, consequently, date back about dO.dOO to 35,00(1 years 

It is to be noted that one of the chief arguments for the recencv of 
Romer's camel, outside of the preservation of desiccated tissue, is the fact 
that it was obtained from a cave which was sujtiiosed to be slightiv later 
than Lake Bonneville. Antexs’ estimate of the age of Lake Bonneville 
leaves a consirlerable latitude of time for this camel, and while its state 
of jire^crvaiion is remarkable, we have no means of knowing how long 
muscle lisNue n.iay last under jjerfectlv drv conditions such as obtain in 

o Jor.e^, 19_’5, f, 47, ,so 

-\nlL\ ', 192''. p 7/ . Thu opinion is m general a.;rrct;nicnt with that of Gilbert, Ruascll, 
Mt.nzer and Hay, 
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the Soiuhv.-est. Indeed there is no reason to believe it might not last thou- 
sands of years,'- 

To illustrate the variety oi opinions existing about the Great Basin, 
one may also point out that l>r Charles Keyes regards Lakes Bonneville 
and Lahontan as having no relation whatever with the Wisconsin ice, 
completely antedating, in fact, the glacial period. 

The problem of the uze of climatic change in the Southwest as a time 
measurement grows nicue acute when we come to consider caves in the 
southern portion of the area, i.e , Conkiing's, Shelter cave and others, for 
here climatic change may not have been so great, and the pluvial period 
not so well marked ~ 

On the basis of finds elsewhere"'' there is every reason to believe that 
the sloth was one of the last of the Pleistocene animals to vanish, and the 
lact that his remiains have been found associated with camel and horse 
in what appear to be late Pleistocene deposits in the Southwest certainly 
suggests that they survived much later than Hay had supposed. It is possi- 
ble that they existed during the pluvial period, or shortly following, but 
that they continued on into the Recent is another question and at present 
an unanswerable one. 

This divergence from the main topic of this paper has not been under- 
taken with any idea of being exhaustive or cu' uyiholding one theory against 
another. It has merely seemed fitting to jioint out a few of the problems 
which face us in determining the question of survival, and to indicate that 
we are far from attaining a definite solution. It may not be amiss, however, 
10 suggest that every late straw in the wind ]K)ims to man's presence here 
during the jiluvial period which began as the glaciers started to recede, 
Jenks’ latest find at glacial Lake .\gassiz doing much to clinch the matter. ““ 

IV 

The use of invertebrates as an aid in determining the approximate 
geological age of a site has received little attention in the domain of archae- 
ology. Indeed it has been thought that the mollu^can fauna of the Pleisto- 
cene and Recent were loo nearly identical to serve as any but the most 
dnublful indicators of antiquity. This view has been held in the past by 

llarringtun, 1933, p. 10', Hay, 1923. Stock, 1931, p 32, Lull, 1930, p, 347 

- Keyes, 191,S, 

"" -Vntevs, 1925, pp 71, 72, 

o Hay, 1012, p 9, 

Jenks, 1934. 
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Shimek®® and Baker.®’ The passage of time has, however, resulted in an 
increased knowledge of the Pleistocene invertebrates and a modification 
of this earlier opinion. Baker himself, writing in 1931, commented that 
“during the last ten years ... a large amount of Pleistocene material from 
authenticated stratigraphic deposits has been critically examined with the 
result that several forms appear to be specifically or varietally distinct 
from those of their relatives living today.’’®® 

Under the circumstances it seemed wise to make every effort to obtain 
as full a record of the invertebrate life of the deposit as possible. In this 
we were eminently successful, and the collected data, along with the verte- 
brate material, sheds additional light on the deposit. Later, additional 
collections were made, and in the latter case four levels were distinguished 
and the material from each kept separate. All identifications are by Frank 
C. Baker of the L’niversity of Illinois, an acknowledged authority in this 
field.®® 

Of si.xteen species identified the first year, two from the bone deposit 
level were extinct, and according to Baker’® are not represented in the 
recent fauna. These are Succinea ovalis pleiilocenica and Siiccinea grosvenori 
gelida. The following year an augmented collection of invertebrate material 
added Fossaria parva tazeicelliana to the list of extinct forms. Of this form 
Baker says: 

Typical tazeivelliana is very distinct from parva 'the living species) but there are, 
in most collections, some specimens approaching parva and in some cases these 
variations would be classed as parva but for the presence of the tazewelliana form. 
The number of parva-\x\t forms increases in later deposits and the Early Wisconsin 
collections show a mixture of the two forms The specimens in all but one Late Wis- 
consin collection are referrable to parva. Xo taztcuvlliaiia-Wkit form has been observed 
in the Recent fauna. 

Parva has so far not a])peared in the deposit, and the fact that tazcivelliaHa 
is well nigh lacking in Late Wisconsin collections must, we think, give 
added weight to its ajjjtearance in the bone deposit. 


shirr.ek, 191 t^p ,S06. 

' Baker, 1920, pp, 300, 369. 

- Baker, 19 lla. p 270. 

Tiio--c desiring a comjilete- list of the incertcbrate fauna from this deposit are referred 
to a f jrtiie'jnnng paper in llie .Nebraska Museum bulletin series, whieh will aive this informa- 
tion in detail 

Lil’.lUr:. 

“ Baker, 1931a, p 290. 
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Siiccinea grosvenori gelida is known from Yarmouth to Early Wisconsin 
time^- and none have so far been recorded from Late Wisconsin deposits. 
Sliccinea ovalis pleisioctnica is also unrecorded from any deposits later than 
Early Wisconsin. 

Of the other species which extend into the Recent there seem to be 
none which do not occur in the Pleistocene as well. Since by far the larger 
percentage of Pleistocene invertebrates are represented unchanged in re- 
cent times, the paucity of extinct material does not in itself cast doubt on 
the age of the find nor necessarily imply a case of survival. In fact the ap- 
pearance of these forms taken in conjunction with the evidence derived 
from faunal change and the occurrence of fossil bison seems, if one cannot 
put it in stronger terms, at least suggestive of considerable antiquity. 

A study of the four sections kept separate in the faunal collection re- 
vealed a definite progression from an abundance of fresh water forms in 
the bone horizon to an entirely land fauna in the upper layers. This is 
suggestive of a gradual climatic change tending toward greater aridity and. 
in addition, aids in ruling out any theory of a recent re-deposition of ma- 
terial. An indiscriminate re-deposition in recent times would not have re- 
sulted in such an orderly and progressive change from water to land forms 
in the invertebrate fauna. 

It is not the intention of the authors to place undue weight upon the 
value of the invertebrate evidence tending to suggest antiquity, but to 
offer it for what it is worth in conjunction with the other evidence ; namely, 
the undisturbed character of the deposit and the presence of fossil bison. 
It is worth ])assing attention, also, that the species represented are, even 
though mostly living, of old types with a long Pleistocene history. Recent 
forms, such as Fossaria parva appear to be absent. Both iMr Baker and Dr 
Lugn would perhaps assume a greater antiquity for the deposit on the 
basis of their specialties then the present writers, for obvious archaeological 
reasons, would care, at present, to venture. The all too fragmentary char- 
acter of our knowledge concerning the geology of unglaciated western 
Nebraska is a stumbling block not soon to be removeil. Under the circum- 
stances to pronounce that the site seems definitely Pleistocene and at least 
Late W isconsin’"* mav be branded as bold in the eyes of many authorities. 
'J'he writers are well aware that they arc venturing into a discussion which 

Baker. lOjla, p. 2.s3; Baker, IO 3 II 1 , p. 1.S2. 

« Baker, m.Ha, p. 2s4. 

’’ Or \ er\’ earh' t\'at>a.sh 'I'he terms are relati\ e of cimrse. anU \ ary atLordinir to the area 
contcrneil and the time cstimatos of dituTont authonucs What the writers arc treansr to sm;- 
peat is a dating in the neiyhborhoiid of 12,000 to 15,000 years a^o 
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has evoked storms oi controversy and has taxed the abilities of critical 
and careful men. They are also aware that to conclude this problem the 
most varied research will be needed. Nevertheless, v.hen it is remembered 
that the number of deeply buried and genuinely authenticated finds of 
this nature appear to be yearly growing, it would seem that to propose a 
late Pleistocene dating for this site is not too radical. Though many puz- 
zling facts remain to be interpreted and future work in this area will un- 
doubtedly permit the drawing of less tentative conclusions, the writers 
feel confident that such a dating will not prove to be far wrong, and, if 
modified, is much more likely to be extended downward than upward. 
In any event, if the present writers succeed in again arousing the bickering 
interest, often extending to billingsgate, which, in the past, has lent so 
much Color to anthropological activities in this field, they will consider 
that the history of the Scottsbluti quarry has been well worth recording. 
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FRITZ GRAEBXER: 

MARCH 4, 1877 TO JULA' 13, 1934 


By JULIUS E. LIPS 


O URELY I will be forgiven if my account of Graebner carries a somewhat 
^ personal note, but as his colleague for years and later as his successor 
both in the chair at the University of Cologne and as director of the Rauten- 
strauch-Joest-iMuseum, I was connected with him above all by ties of 
personal friendship. So the wire telling of his death, which I received in 
X'ew A’ork, was of all the news that reached me from the Third Reich that 
which touched me most deeply. 

Graebner's passing impended for years, as he had his hrst stroke when 
only forty-eight. To friends who visited him in Berlin during the last years, 
he presented a moving sight. So death surely appeared to him as a de- 
liverer, leading him away into that unknown land which he described in 
his works so often — be it the sky and stars of the Australians or Maui's 
land of fire, the eternal hunting grounds of Manitu, or the Christian heaven. 
Who knows? It is certain only that death did not mean to him the tor- 
menting uncertainly put by Shakespeare into Hamdet's mouth: 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
Xo traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

-And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Graebner knew too many heavens and hells of mankind, loo many con- 
ceptions of life after death, to attach luo much importance to his own fate. 
When the question of his ideas of a life after death came up, he used to 
answer with words of Du Bois-Reymond: "Ignoramus ignorabimus.” 

Graebner came to ethnology from history. Like most of the leading 
Cierman ethnologists, he had studied hrst a science other than anthropology 
before turning to the special field of ethnology. This study of history, in 
which he was taught by von Treitschke but principally by Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst, determined his methodological attitude in his later special field. 
Besioes history, he was most interested in Slavic languages and botany. 
Po;T>ibh' he came to the study of botany through his brother, Paul Graeb- 
iier, a student and collaborator of .Ascherson. It was also from his brother 
that he heard, one day in the sjiring of 1899, that an assistantship was open 
at the Aluseum fur V'dkerkunde in Berlin. He set out, even though unable 
to show an\- scientific achievements, to present himself to the omnipotent 
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of the Berlin museum, Professor von Luschan. Graebner often described 
to me that day which became so significant for him; how accident — he had 
beforehand no interest in anthropology — and his economic circumstances 
brought him into the Berliner Volkermuseum, and thus into ethnology. 
When Weule left for Leipzig, a position became open, and Luschan accepted 
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the young student of history as assistant with the words: “History is no 
mean preparation for anthropology.’’ During his first period at the museum 
Graebner visited the seminars of Professor von Richthofen, the genial 
geographer; he industriously catalogued specimens under von Luschan; 
and published as his first scientific works in 1901 his dissertation, “Boh- 
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mische Politik vorr. Tode Ottokars II bis zum Aussterben der Pfemy- 
slideii" and a small study on "Die Bedeutung des Wortes Heide" — an 
indication that his interest lay in a held very different from anthropology. 

These ffrst studies of Graebner, together with his purely cataloguing 
activity — of which he often complained — explain in large part his later 
scientihc held of interest. During these years of work in the Berlin museum 
he came strongly under the inffuence of Ankermann, his elder by half a 
generation, who gave Graebner the stimulus to outline in a lecture the 
culture stratification of Oceania in its historic depth. 

In the winter of 1904 there were given at the Anthopologische Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin two lectures which we may note as the foundations of the 
"kulturhistorische" school (Ankermann; Kulturkreise und Kulttirschich- 
ten in Afrika; Graebner: Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien). 
Graebner, in his lecture on "Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien,’' 
pointed to Frobenius and Ankermann as his stimulators and predecessors. 
It ;s interesting to note, as one reads these old reports, that Frobenius, 
V, ho was present at the lecture, was not at all in harmony with the syn- 
thesis of Graebner, and that the two lectures had no strong repercussions 
in the next few years. Graebner himself had grave doubts whether he 
should give the talk at all. He was not at all sure of his case, and it was 
again a work of accident that the lecture and its subsequent publication 
becam.e a realit}'. 

In 19U6 Graebner went to Cologne, to the newlv founded Rauten- 
strauch-Joest-Museum. following the call of Foy, He headed the museum 
as director after the retirement of Foy on July 1. 1925. Graebner's chief 
works fall into this period at Cologne. Foy himself had already followed 
rciads similar to those of Ankermann and Graebner, especially in his article 
"Schemelartige Kokosnussschaber" 1 19(i4n He sought in Graebner a 
collaborator of similar bent, but the relation between the two scholars 
never became a warm friendship. It was to Foy's credit that he kept Graeb- 
ner occupied with museum work as little as possible and that he gave a 
tree rein to his efforts in publication. During this period there appeared 
iraebner s studies on the "S(jziale .9y3tcme in der Stidscc," " Volkerkunde 
oer Santa Cruz Instdn, ' "Handel bei .Xaturvdkern,” "Zur australischen 
ReliLdoriageschichte. "\\ andcrungen uiid Entwicklung sucialer Svsteme 
in .\ustralien ' and most imjjortant of all, "Ide melancsischc Bogenkultur 
und ihre \erwandten," ir which Graebner developed in further detail 
and gave a methodological foundation to the inquiry outlined in his Berlin 
lecture. It was clear — an<l Foy urged Graebner continuously in this re- 
2 peci---that his culture-historical studies called for the theoretical justifi- 
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cation of his "iNIethode der Ethnologic. This appeared in 1911, accom- 
panied by the scientific approval of Foy; since which time anthropological 
literature speaks of a culture-historical school of ethnology — of Cologne. 

In “Ethnologica,” the periodical of the Cologne museum, there ap- 
peared a further series of such studies as “Der Erdofen in der Siidsee,” 
‘'Hiingematten aus Neuguinea,” ‘‘Zur Kulturgeschichte der Tvlelville-In- 
seln,'’ “Gewirkte Taschenund Spirahvulstkorbe in der Siidsee,” “Amerika 
und die Siidsee-Kulturen,” and in the third volume of “Ethnologica,” 
edited by myself, ‘‘Kopfbanke,” ‘‘Buschmesser,” “Geriit oder Waffe der 
Blackfeet-Indianer?” and ‘‘Betel und Koka.” 

Graebner spent the war period in Australia, where he had been invited 
by the .\ustralian government to an international congress of anthropol- 
ogists. He was interned there for five years, in part in solitary confinement, 
because there was found, unwisely hidden in his shoe, a Baedeker map of 
the South Seas. It was assumed that he intended to use this map in flight. 
But Graebner utilized this period of imprisonment for scientific studies, 
chiefly linguistic. The fruit of these studies was two papers, “Thor und 
fSIaui” and ‘‘.\lt- und neuweltliche Kalender.” 

In continuation of his struggle for the Kulturkreismethode of which 
he was the pioneer, and especially in defense against the accusation of being 
purely a museum scientist, he wrote ‘‘Ethnologic," based on his methods, 
in order to demonstrate the practical application of his scientific concep- 
tion to a svnthesis of the whole culture of mankind. He attempted a phil- 
osophical proof of this method in his last completed volume, “Das Weltbild 
der Primitiven.” His last scientific contribution — but one already strongly 
impaired by his illness — is his short paper in the Schmidt-Festschrift. 

In 1928 Graebner retired and moved to Berlin, where he stayed until 
his death. 

Graebner’s significance in anthropology will be always connected with 
his methodological work. Whatever one may hold of the Graebnerian 
method, the fact cannot be denied that it has influenced in a most sig- 
nificant manner not only anthropology but also prehistory and history 
during the last twenty-five years. Ii would mean almost writing a history 
of anthropology of the last quarter century it one wanted to make clear 
the influence of Graebner on anthro])ological research in the various coun- 
tries. In judging Graebner's studies it is impiortant to remind oneself that 
the author was a South Seas specialist in the first instance, that he came from 
the field of history and that, thirdly, he was gifted with “creative syn- 
thesis ” The relativelv clear culture stratifications in the South Seas, the 
proof by .\nkermann of their parallels in Africa, the linguistic and socio- 
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logical foundation given to the Kulturkreis method by such eminent schol- 
ars as Schmidt and Koppers — all this directed Graebner to that synthesis 
of culture history which he offers in his principal works. 

Graebner was often accused of claiming the exclusive validity of his 
methodology; of looking on the “Methode der Ethnologic” as the method 
of ethnology in general. This is unfair. (The qualifying word “the,” as in 
“die Methode,” is found, by the way, only in Foy’s introduction, not in 
Graebner’s text.) Graebner often stated that he would immediately accept 
another method, if it could throw light satisfactorily on more facts in 
anthropology than his own. His method meant no dogma for him, no doc- 
trine, merely a heuristic principle. Such was the case at least in his later 
vears, although a reading of the “Methode” may perhaps produce a differ- 
ent impression. But Graebner wrote as a pioneer against the then dominant 
biological-evolutionary concept. Time and again he refused the expression 
the Kulturkreis doctrine and valued his methodological studies merely as 
suggestions for a synthesis of culture history made as free as possible from 
presuppositions and guarded against sources of error. The whole being of 
Graebner was too modest to permit him to believe that only his researches 
followed the right road: he had only a smile for the news that at some uni- 
versity a lecture course “From Herodotus to Graebner” was given. He 
was quite amenable to new suggestions and scientific perceptions, even 
when they overthrew or supplanted some of his own hypotheses. Thus, 
among other modifications, he revised his interpretation of the allocation 
of certain traps to certain Kulturkreise and accepted Foy’s more universal 
terminology of the Kulturkreise in place of his own more local terms. He 
sought to immediately use and incorporate new researches into his theory. 
It will always be among my proudest memories that he held a seminar in 
Bonn, in the winter of 1926, on my “Theorie der Erntev(.dker.” He was 
the first to recognize the economic form of the harvesting peoples as that 
of the totemistic culture, although I myself was still somewhat doubtful. 

Graebner's method is often misunderstood also in another respect, 
namely, that he meant to explain all identical or similar phenomena of 
culture through borrowing. There is no a priori denial of the possibility 
of independent origin for a culture trait, or of the possibility of a case of 
convergence, but a proof is asked for every specific case. Nor is another 
accusation which was always held against Graebner correct; that his meth- 
ods of ethnology were pure museum theory. Certainly, the first conceptions 
of his method came to him from his intensive museum study of material 
culture. Yet while recognizing connections in the realm of material culture 
he never neglected the problems of spiritual culture, as his chief works es- 
pecially prove. 
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Graebner’s methods, to be sure, have their limitations too. They are 
neither capable of solving the psychological processes involved in the in- 
vention of a culture element and questions of the nature of development, 
nor of unravelling problems of causal interrelationships. The neglect of 
the dynamics of culture development and the refusal to consider psychol- 
ogical interpretations brought many a scholar to justified criticism of him. 
I myself attempted to complement and develop the culture-historical 
method in this respect toward a ‘'dynamic anthropology’’ (“Ethnopolitik 
und Kolonialpolitik,” Koloniale Rundschau, Schlussheft, Berlin, 1932, p. 
530 ff. Tagungsberichte der Gesellschaft fiir Volkerkunde, 1929, Leipzig, 
1930). It was clear to Graebner that he could, with his methods and with 
his formulation of the Kulturkreise, give merely the foundations for further 
researches; that many a concluding chapter and revision would become 
necessary in the course of time by reason of new materials and new insights. 

But all these objections will never be able to diminish the fundamental 
merit of Graebner’s work. No doubt he will influence and fertilize anthro- 
pological work even more in the future, at least where monographic treat- 
ments are not concerned. 

Graebner was engaged with problems of .\merican anthropology at 
various times. This appears especially in his papers “Die melanesische 
Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” ‘‘Amerika und die Siidsee-kulturen,” 
“Krtickenruder,” “Alt- und neuweltliche Kalender,” “Betel und Koka,” 
and in the American section of his “Ethnologic.” He himself was keenly 
aware of the difiiculties of ranging the American complexes in his theory, 
and when it came to speaking of the North American culture stratifications 
specifically, he often talked with a humorous horror. Nevertheless it seems 
to me that the difference between the point of view of American ethnolo- 
gists and Graebner's conception is not so great, if one takes into consider- 
ation the critical remarks offered above. 

Strong as was — and is — the influence of Graebner as a writer and leader 
of a school of anthropological thought, just so weak was his effectiveness 
as a university teacher. In spite of his charming and always helpful per- 
sonality, it must have been due to the unfavorable circumstances at the 
University of Bonn that his personal effectiveness was so limited. In fact 
he trained only one candidate for the doctor’s degree during a teaching 
period of years. This young man, who takes pride in pointing to himself 
as the only student of Graebner, was refused as a lecturer by the University 
of Bonn on account of insufficient qualifications — which is much to be 
regretted for Graebner’s sake. It was always a pleasure to hear Graebner, 
whether in lecture or in discussion, and to admire his extraordinary knowl- 
edge. 
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As a museum man, in his earlier years Graebner adopted in general 
Foy’s conception of looking upon a museum of anthropology as a museum 
for scientists solely. In later years he was anxious, in contrast to Foy, to 
attract the public to a larger extent. He inclined in various ways toward 
freeing the displays from the old rigid geographical principle. Xor did he 
reject the notion of a separation into display and study collections, as long 
as both parts were housed under the same roof. Here too he fell in with 
the newer aims of anthropological museum methods, and it is entirely in- 
correct to hold his earlier, different stand against him. Unfortunately lack 
of funds, chronic since the war in German museums, did not permit the 
realization of his plans. 

The museum heritage of Graebner is administered today by two stu- 
dents without academic degrees. Their sole qualification is membership in 
the National Socialist party. In an official document of these gentlemen 
even the manner of display in the Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum, dating 
from Foy and Graebner, is characterized as ’'Marxist.” The German mu- 
seum ethnologists are silent in the face of this, as they are silent in the face 
of the racial nonsense or even support it. They would be silent even in 
the face of a dolichocephalic dictionary. They only speak now of a new 
■‘guild honor,” as they conceive it. 

Graebner would, no doubt, have taken a different position, just as he 
spoke out against the Nordic theory in the Indogermanic question in his 
“Alelanesische Bogenkultur” and in ’’Thor und Maui.” For him material 
welfare was in any case second to scientific conviction. Since he did a thing 
for its own sake, without consideration for his own person, he was a typical 
representative of that Germany and of that German scholarship which 
once excited the admiration of the world. 

CriLUMBI.A. U.VIVERSITY 

New York City 



REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1934 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-third annual meeting at the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa , on December 27-29, 1934, in conjunction 
with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and with the 
American Folk-lore Society. 

COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 27, 5:00 P M. 

President Fay-Cooper Cole in the chair. The minutes of the Columbus meeting, 1933, 
were not read, but were approved as printed in the Americ.-vn .Anthropologist, \'o1. 36, 
No 2.272-85. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 

Committee on Honoraiy Memberships: H. J. Spinden, C. Wissler, 

Committee on Joint Meeting of the American Anthropological .Association, Padiic Di- 
vision with Section H of the .American .Association for the .Advancement of Science: .A. L. 
Kroeber (chairman), B. Cummings, E. Gunther, F. AV Hodge. 

Nominating Committee- R. Linton (chairman), R. B. Dixon, AV. D. Strong. 

Program Committee: AA’. M Krogman, R, Redneld, J. M. Cooper. 

Delegates to First International Congress of .Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences; 
F. Boas, M .Andrade, alternates, R. H. Lowie, J. J. AA'illiams 

The E.xecuti\e Committee approved the establishment of a clearing house and labora- 
tory for the comparative study of stone implements, which had been approved in principle 
by the .American .Anthropological .Association at the .Annual Meeting. December 28, 1933, and 
referred to the Executive Committee for action Dr Carl E. Guthe -ft-as asked by the Presi- 
dent to act as a committee of one to work out the details. 

The Executive Committee authorized the publication of future Memoirs of the .Ameri- 
can .Anthropological .Association as supplements to the .Americ.an .Anthropologist. 

The Pacific Division of the -American .Anthropological .Association met with Section H 
of the .American .Association for the .Advancement of Science in Berkeley, June 20-22, 1934, 
-About thirty-live papers were read, dealing largely with problems of the Southwest, Pacific 
coast, ethnological theor\-, and physical anthropology. .Attendance at the four sessions aver- 
aged around forty or forty-five. 

The membership of the .Association as of December 1, 1934, is as follows; 


Xumber of members 

Honorar)’ . . 

0 


Life . 

10 


Regular 

910 


Exchanges 

17 


Deceased during 1934 


9 

Dropped “ “ 


39 

Resigned 


37 

Admitted 


106 
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The Association has lost by death during the year nine members: (AAA) R. B. Dhton, 
William J. Holland, Richard Jaschke, Dean Alason, G. H. Perkins, H. C. Warren; (CBS) 
Berthold Laufer; (AES) F. Gallatin, E. F. Hyde; (ASW) I'elix Xeumann 

The Secretary attended the 10th Annual Conference of the Secretaries of the Constituent 
Societies of the American Council of Learned Societies, at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
1934. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John M, Cooper, Secretary 

It was voted that the Secretarj-’s report be accepted. 


REPORT OF TRF.-CSURER 

The present bank balances in the four funds of the .Association stand as follows; 

Regular Fund S4,663 53 

Permanent Fund 3.266.91 

Inde.x Fund 1,164.31 

Memoirs Fund 1,087.25 

This makes a total of S10,182 00, of which SS,920 70 is drawing interest in four savings ac- 
counts (X'ew Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Sacings Bank, Second Xational Bank of New 
Ha\en, and First hiational Bank & Trust Co ) The $4,663 53 of the Regular Fund is divided 
between a checking account with a balance of $1,261.30 and a savings account of $3,402.23. 

The large size of the Regular Fund (some $700 more than a year ago) indicates a defi- 
nitely favorable balance although deceptive to the e.xtent that the 1934 printer's bills for 
Xumber 4, .AiLERic.-tN Anthropologist have not been paid. Of the $1,733.26 une.xpended 
balance of the 1934 budget appropriation, $1,000.00 should be reappropriated to meet these 
bills It is extremely gratifying to report that whereas there was an actual deficit for the year 
1933, there will be a net surplus for the year 1934 of approximately $1,000 00. 


Regul.ar Fund 


Gross Receipts 


Balance on hand December 1, 1933 
Membership dues: 

.American Ethnological Society 
.Anthropological Society of Washington 
Central States Branch 
-American Anthropological .Association' 
1931-32 

1933 

1934 

1935 


$ 32 00 
167.40 
2,919.58 
154.75 


$3,950.14 


$895.25 
190 00 
330.00 


3,273.73 4,688.98 


Sale of Publications 
Reimbursements . 

Interest (Regular Fund only) . 


329.24 

272.70 

144.81 


$9,385.87 
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Gross Disbursements 


American Anthropologist: 

George Banta Publishing Company 
Printing.. 

Illustrations . 

Distribution . 

Storage, Insurance 
Reprints 

Editor’s expenses 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Secretary’s expenses 

Cash on hand, November 30, 1934 


$2,444.30 

273.08 

211.20 

68.50 

425.30 $3,422.38 

638.02 

580.94 

81.00 $4,722.34 


4 , 663 . 53 


Resources 

Cash on hand. Not ember 30, 1934 
Due from sales 
Due from dues. 

1934: American Anthropological -Association 
.American Ethnological Society 
Central States Branch 


$9,385.87 

$4,663.50 

$38.30 


$294.00 

63.75 

40.00 397.75 


Due from reimbursements 


64.92 500.97 


Liabilities 

Membership dues for 1935 already paid 
Net excess resources over liabilities 


$5,164.47 


S 154.75 

5,109.72 $5,164.47 


Balance, December 1, 1933 . 
Interest on savings 
Interest on three bonds 


Permanent Fund 


Receipts 


$3,440.31 

$104.94 

12.75 117.69 $3,558.00 


Liberty Bonds (three) 
Cash in savings account 


I nvestments 

.$ 291.09 
3,266.91 $3,558.00 


Balance, December 1, 1933 . 
Interest on savings account 


iNTtEx Fund 


$1,124.53 

39.78 $1,164.31 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1934 


$1,164.31 
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Memoirs Fund 


Balance, December 1, 1933 


RcCtipls 


81,032.58 


Interest on savings account 

Gift of Mrs Elsie C. Parsons (royalty) 

Gift of ilrs Elsie C Parsons (for Memoir 39) 

842.67 
12.00 
425 . SS 

4S0 55 

81,513 13 

Disbitrsemeyiis 

Memoir, Number 39 (Parsons); 

Geo. Banta Publishing Co. 

Cash in savings account, Nov. 30, 1934 


S 425 88 
1,087.25 

81,513 13 

Net Expenditures .Against 1934 Budget 

Alhijcd 

spent 

Balance 

Secretary’s expenses 

880.00 

871 68 

88.32 

Editor’s e.xpenses; 

Editor’s assistant 

480 00 

445.60 

34.40 

Office e.xpenses 

60 00 

192.42* 

-132.42 


540 00 638.02 98.02 


Treasurer’s expenses 

Treasurer’s assistant 

360.00 

395 40* 

— 35.40 

Office e.xpenses 

90.00 

107 27* 

-17.27 

Membership e.xpenses 

25.00 

11.40 

13.60 


475.00 

514.07 

-39.07 

.American .Anthropologist. 

Printing 

2,890.00 

2,437 93 

452.07 

Illustrations 

300 00 

273.08 

26.92 

Reprints . 

240 00 

211 16 

28.84 

Distribution 

180.00 

211.20 

-31.20 

Insurance; storage 

70 00 

68.50 

1.50 


3,680 00 

3,201.87 

478.13 

Out-oTprint publications 

— 

— 

— 

-American Council of Learned Societies 

To meet unpaid 1933 bills 

To cost of transmittal of Editor’s and Treasurer’s offices 

25 00 
1,262.02 
125.88 

25.00 


Totals 

86,187.90 

84,450.64 

81,737.26 


These items include e.xpenditures for transmittal of Editor’s and Treasurer's offices 
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Regular Recurrext Income and Expenditures 
-Vc/ Income 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1034 

Memb. dues from anil societies at S5 
Memb. dues collected directly at $6 

S1,19S.50 

(less 

81,324 25 

81,166.50 

81,415 25 

subscription commissions) (AAA) 

3,919.92 

3,703 32 

3,263 16 

3.273.73 

Total dues 

5,118.42 

5,027.57 

4,429 66 

4,6SS 98 

Sales of publications 720 21 

Interest and royalty (ReG:ular and Memoirs 

570 22 

239 56 

329.24 

Funds) 

153.00 

153.72 

164.27 

199. 4S 

Total 

S6 , 000 . 63 

$5,751.51 

84,833,49 

85,217.70 


Xet Expenditures 

American Anthropologist, printing and 


illustrations: 


Xo 4 of preceding year 

8104. 

42 





S872 

61 

Xos. 1-3 of year 





82,522 

.40 

1 , SoS . 

,40 

Xos. 1-4 of year 

3,349 

55 

83,462 

33 





Total 

S3 ,453 , 

97 

83,462 

33 

82,522 

40 

82,711, 

,01 

.-\nthropologist and Memoirs (distrib , stor- 









age, insur., net costs gratis reprints) 

583 

. 77 

465. 

,81 

475 

.38 

490 

,86 

Memoirs' printing and illus paid by .-\ssoc 





67 

02 



Total account publications 

84,037 . 

,74 

83,928 

,14 

83,065 

.00 

83,201 

.87 

Sec’y, Treas , and Ed.’s offices 

1,272 

.47 

1,094 

,03 

1,102 

.,85 

1,223 

77 

Reprinting and purchase out-of-print pubis 

. 181 

31 

296 

22 

165 

82 



Total 

85,491 

.52 

S5.31S 

.,39 

84,333 

.67 

84,425 

64 

Surplus carried o\ er 

8509 

11 

S43o 

11 

8499 

.82 

$792 

.06 


Respectfully submitted, 

Cornelius Osgood, Treasurer 


It was \oted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Au- 
diting Committee. 

The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Edward Sapir and Clark 
Wissler. 

The President appointed the Executive Committee of the American .-\nthropological 
Association to 3er\e as a Budget Committee and to report to the Association at the annual 
meeting, December 2,S, 1934. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The undersigned, appointed as .Auditing Committee by the Council of the .Vssociation, 
report that they have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the hscal year 1934, 
and find them correct. 

Cl.ark Wissler and Edw.ard Sapir 
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REPORT OF EDITOR 

I would like to take advantage of this, my first report, to lay before you at the outset 
some aims which hae'e guided my activities, before proceeding with routine matters, .\s aims 
they have no particular novelty, but it is hoped that this statement will bring such coopera- 
tion from our members as will translate them into realities 

1, .\n effort is being made to secure articles presenting broad views of fields in which the 
accumulation of detail has shut off all sa\e the specialist, and of others now neglected or 
tangential to our customary interests So far as they stress new and fertile views, they should 
provide a quickening of investigation 

2, Reviews, it is hoped, will become less complacent, and discussion more ready and sharp 
By insisting on brevity, we can have critical commentary on many more items than hereto- 
fore, 

3, determined enort is being made to widen the range of subjects and of contributors 
and reviewers. Some of the older men, who have not participated in years, but on whose ma- 
turity we must depend for guidance, have shown a ready willingness to cooperate, and we have 
secured the support of competent colleagues abroad. 

4, The quality of articles is fi-xed, in the long run, by what is volunteered: in large part 
your Editor can only select. But it is possible for the Editor to make a positive contribution 
by asking authors to make their presentations as compact as is consistent with clarity. The 
Editor holds a clear mandate from the Columbus meeting to eliminate loose writing and un- 
important matter .Again, I am happy to acknowledge the patient help of our contributors 
to this end By their cooperation we saved something like 113 pages of print space in the 1934 
volume and definitely improved the articles. 

To realize these aims — which I trust we hold in common — we must have the willing help 
of our whole group There is no dearth of papers submitted for publication. For the sake of 
balance, howeeer, we must have more from the ethnologists and more articles of broad or 
theoretical interest 

This year's .American' .AxTHROpnEOGiST is a \olume of 642 pages as against 804 in 1933 
Two lengthy Memoirs are in press: Xo 42 — “Walapai Ethnography,” edited by .A. L. Kroeber 
fabout 3CX1 pp.), and Xo. 43 — ‘‘The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, Xew Mexico,” by Leslie .A 
White (about 225 pp ) These are financed by special gifts and will appear early in 1935. 

The smaller size of this year’s volume was determined by the curtailed budget adopted 
at the Columbus meeting and by representations to the Editor throughout the year that loss 
of membership was ver>' great — which happily is not the case. 

Operating costs have been reduced by securing more compactness in articles, by savings 
on reprints, by combining illustrations to make single engravings, and by a substantial dis- 
count on engra\'ings passed on by our printer. .An increase in office expenses was due in part 
to the larger number of books and papers sent out for review 

The Editor respectfully requests further assistance. It does not seem to be generally 
recognized that producing and distributing our publications is a business: that preparation 
of manuscript and the like is an essential and substantial part of the cost of publication. The 
S40 per month allotted for the Editor’s assistant will buy only a few hours of the time of a 
mere typist. More help is needed. .A sympathetic friend came to our rescue, proA iding further 
assistance by matching this sum through the second half of the >ear, but this contribution 
ends at the present moment. 
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I wish to express here my obligation to Dr Robert H. Lowie for continuing his editorial 
ser\ices until the first issue of this year was through the press. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leslie Spier, Editor 


It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

It was \oted that the Committee on Honorary Memberships be continued and that the 
Committee be requested to present a report at the ne.xt annual meeting upon the pros and 
cons of the principle of honorary' membership. 

It was voted by the Council that the 106 new applicants for membership in the American 
.Anthropological .Association, whose names will appear in the next printed list of members, 
be elected to regular membership in the -Association 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions. .A E Jenks (chair- 
man), G. Herzog, L. .A. White. 

It was voted' 

That the proposal of Dr Biren Bonnerjea to prepare an index of the .AuERic.tx .Vn'TIIro- 
POLOGisT from the beginning of Volume 31 to the end of Volume 36, and hereafter to prepare 
an annual index, such indices to be transmitted to the Editor, be accepted on the conditions 
suggested by Dr Bonnerjea, 

That the following procedure for the nomination of officers of the American -Anthropo- 
logical Association be adopted. Within three months of his election the President shall ap- 
point a Nominating Committee of three members and transmit the names of the personnel 
of this Committee to the Editor who shall publish the names in the number of the .AiiERiC-tx 
-VNTitROPOLOOiST which appears next after the time of election, with an invitation for sug- 
gestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominating Committee shall report its slate 
to the Council which shall pass on the recommendations, with such changes as are deemed 
advisable, to the annual meeting. 

That the invitation extended by Dr Moorehead to meet at .Andover in 1935 be referred 
to the E.xecutive Committee for action. 

That the -American .Anthropological .Association meet in 1936 with Section H of the 
.American .Association for the .Advancement of Science at Washington, D. C., and that ar- 
rangements be made with the .American .Association for the .Advancement of Science for the 
meetings to be held either in the same hotel as is chosen for headquarters or in convenient 
proximity thereto. 

That the Executive Committee be empowered to act on the proposal for standardization 
of anthropometrical methods. 

-AN.NC.AL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 

President Fay-Cooper Cole in the chair. The Nominating Committee (Linton, chair- 
man, Strong) presented its report. .After the presentation thereof, the following officers, Coun- 
cil members, and representatives to councils and associations were elected: 

President, Robert H. Lowie 

First Vice-President, Nels C. Nelson 

Second A’ice-President, Matthew W Stirling 

Secretary, John M. Cooper 

Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 
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Associate Editors, M. J. Herskovits, Cornelius Osgood, F H. H. Roberts, Jr., Frank G. 
Speck 

Executive Committee, Fay-Cooper Cole, Carl E. Guthe, \V. D. Wallis 

Council 

Xew Members For term 1935'3S J. Gillin, J B. Griiiin, A T. tiansen, C. W. M Hart, 
F Hawley, W. M . Hill, J. Lips, M. E. Opler, H. Turney-High, M. Whelpley 

The following members of the Council whose term expired December 31, 1934, were re- 
elected for the term 1935-3$. 

C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A Brannon. J H Breasted, K, M Chapman, F E Clements. 
H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K P. Emory, G Engerrand, R. Flannery, C. D. Forde, 
Lucy Freeland, .4.. H. Gayton, if. R. Gihnore, H S. Gladwin. C D. Gower, W. K. Gregory, 
S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E S Handy, J. P. Harrington. C L. Ha>, L. W. 
Jenkins, I T. Kell.v, .-V. V Kidder, O. LaFarge, .i Lesser, E il Loeb, G. MacGregor, T. 
Michelson, E. H. Morris, C B. Osgood, H Powdermaker, \'. F Ray, W .4 Ritchie, F H H. 
Roberts, Jr., H C Shetrone. J. B Stetson, Jr , S Tax, T. W. Todd, W L Warner, G, Welt- 
fish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1937 R B Bean, H. B Collins, Jr.. B, Cummings, F. Densmore, 

-A.. C. L. Donohugh, G. G Heye, E .A Hooton, H. Kelley, H W Krieger, W, il, Krogman, 

S. K. Lothrop, R. Mackaye, W C McKern, R L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. Redfield, H L 
Shapiro, F G. Speck, L Spier, E. Spinden, H. J. Spinden, W. D Wallis, H. X. Wardle. 

Members for term to 1936- S. .A Barrett, M, AV. Beckwith, R F. Benedict, C. W. Bishop, 

C. S. Coon, C. B. Davenport, G. R. Fo.x, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther. 

B, Haile, A I. Hallowell, D G Haring. M J Herskovits, G Herzog, .A. E. Jenks, X il 

Judd.E Kopta, F de Laguna, R Linton, J C ilcGregor, P. Means, H. P, ilera, X. ilorss, 
J. L. Xusbaum, B. Oetteking, L il. O’Xeale, L Outhwaite, .A C Parker, \'. Petrullo, .A R 
Radcliffe-Brown, G, Keichard, H. H Roberts, il. J Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., J H 
Steward, if. W. Stirling. R J. Terr}-, R Thurnwald, R. L'ndcrhill, .A. Woodward. 

ilembers for term to 1935 H. il. .Allyn, il .Vndrade. W C Bennett, H. Bingham, L. 
Bloomneld, B, Bonnerjea, P. H. Buck, R Bunzel, D. Byers, W, H Claflin, W. B. Cline, C H. 
Danforth, D. S. Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L Foster, E W. Giitord, E, .A. Golomshtok, 
W. D. Hambly, il. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, J. X. B. He.vitt, E, B. Howard, il. Jacobs, 

D. Jenness, C R. Kei’cs. C. T. Loram, R H Lowie, T, F. iUIhvaith, R iIcKennan, P. S. 
Martin, J. .A. Mason, il. ilead, C. B. iloore, W. K iloorehead, G. P. Murdock, X C. 
Xelson, P. H. Xesbitt, F il. Olbrechts, E, C. Parsons, E. K Putnam, O. Ricketson, H, B 
Roberts, J T. Russell. Jr, E ,‘^apir. .V H. Schultz, D. Scott, F il. Setzler, H. I. Smith, 
W. D. Strong, G C A'aillant, H. Webster, .A E White, L. .A White, C C. Willoughby. W J. 
Wintemberg, G Woodburjc 

Past Presidents Upsu facto members of the Council): F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
W, Hough, .A Hrdlieka, .A. L Kroeber, G G. ilacCurdy, M. H. Saville, J. R. Swanton, 
.A il. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. Redtield. 

Representatives to National Research Council- Ruth Benedict, H. L. Shapiro, W. D. 
Strong 

Representatives to Section H, .A .A.-A S. .A Hrdlieka, W. Lloyd Warner 
Representative to .American Council of Learned Societies: F. Boas 
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ihe Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1915- 


Budget FOR 1935 


1 

hecretary's expenses 


SlOO 00 

2 

Editor's expenses- 




Editor’s assistant 

$960 00 



Office expenses 

125.00 

1,0.45 no 

3 

Treasurer’s expenses: 




Treasurer's assistant 

600.00 



Omce expenses 

90 00 



Membership charges 

25 00 

715 00 

4 

•American .Anthropologist; 




Printing 

2,300 00 



Illustrations 

400.00 



Reprints 

240.00 



Distribution 

250 00 



Insurance, storage - back numbers 

70 no 

5.260 00 

5. 

Anthropological Reprint Series 


150 00 

6 

American Council of Learned Societies 


25 00 


Total for 1935 expenditures S5. 335 00 

7. To meet unpaid 1934 bills 1 ,000 00 

3. To publish Memoir 44 from surplus in General Fund 275 00 

So, 610 00 

In presenting this budget the Committee presented the followin.g comment It has been 
recommended by the Treasurer that an audit for the linancial accounts of the Association 
he made by a certitied public accountant This recommendation of the Treasurer has been 
approved by the Executive Committee at a meeting held on December 24, 1934 The F.xccu- 
ti\e Committee proposed that the cost of the audit be allowed and that the audit be made 
if the .Auditing Committee should deem it advisable 

It was \oted that the budget as submitted by the Budget Committee be accepted and 
that the recommendation of the Treasurer and the proposal of the Executice Committee 
as regards the audit be appro^-ed 

The following resolution presented by the Committee on Resolutions (Jenks, ch.iirman, 
Herzog, White) was adopted 

that the . American .Anthropolo.gical Association record its sense of loss by death 
during the past year of the following members Roland B. Dixon, E GalKuin Wihkim J 
Holland, E F. Hyde, Richard jaschke, Berthold Laufer, Dean Mason, I chx Xc-umann, 
G H Perkins, and H C Warren In Dr Laufer's death anthropology has lost one of its great 
leaders and America one of the world's foremost Orientalists, Dr Dixon's long and fruitful 
record both in education ami in research is well known to all His passing will be a keen loss 
not only to his many students and colleagues but to the sciences of man e\ ervwhere. 
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It uas \oted that the decision as to place of meeting for Tiecember, 1935, be left to the 
Ilxecut'b e (I'omniittee and that the Association meet with Section H of the American Associa- 
tion fur the Advancement of Science at ^Vashington, D C , in December, 19 16 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to codify existent practices of the Associa- 
tion with a view to dro-fting a set of by'-iaws to be jircscnted for adoption at the next annual 
meeting. The President appointed the following committee to codify such practices' Sapir, 
chairmian, Coilins, Guthe. 


PRUGR.VAI 

Thuesdav, Deceiibur 27 
9.30 A.M, 

1 Folk-lore from the Hills of Schoharie County, Xcw York Emelyn F.. Gardner, Wayne 
University, Detroit 

2 The Hiatus or “non sequitur" m African Folk-tale? (Lantern ) .^gnes C L Ponohugh, 
White Plains. X V 

3. Technics in Xorth American Indian Poetrcv George Herzog, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Xew Haven 

4 Some aspects of Eastern Uree Recreative Culture Regina Flannery, Catholic Uni- 
\ ersitv of America 

5. An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring I.onghouse William X. Fenton, Yale 
University. 

6 Indian Elements in Zapotecan Folk Tales (Lantern ) Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison. 
Xew T'ork 

7. Southwestern Folksongs. .-\ L Campa, University of X'ew Mexico. .Albuquerque 
Blanc Sablon, A Study of an Isolated Labrador Fishing A'illage. (Lantern.") 0. W. 
Junek, Central YMC.V College, Chicago. 

9. A N'ote on Labrador Eskimo Masking and Clowning. (By Title) F. G. Speck, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

10 Tonal Patterns in the Mende Language Ethe' .Aginsky, Xew York City. 

2:00 P.M. 

1 Stone Hatchets and Their Variants (Lantern ) W. K, .Moorehead, Phillips .Academy, 
.\ndover, Massachusetts. 

2 A Method of Classifying Stone Cutting Tools. (Lantern ) Frederick Johnson, Milton, 
Massachusetts 

3 The Relation of Physical Tvqics to Mound .Areas (By Title ) George Woodbury, 
Harv arJ Univ ersity 

4 The Zones ami Strata Theory, A Biological < lassification of Races (Lantern ) Grifilth 
Taylor, L'niversity of Chicago 


7:30 P.M, 

1 Ancient Cultural Contacts between Mexico and Peru. (Lantern ) Herbert J. Siiindcn, 
Brooklyn Aluseum. 

2 How to .Approach the Problem of Primitive Law (By Title.) Julius E. Lips, Columbia 
Univ ersity. 

3. T unctionali=m in Social Anthropology. Alexander Lesser, Columbia L'niversity. 
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4 The Mechanics of Kinship Bernard AV. Aginsky, Xew York City 

5. The Grace-post among the Thvi of North Australia C. \V. M. Hart, University of 
Toronto 

6 Spanish and Indian 1 rails of a Zapoteco-speaking Town (By Title) Elsie riew's 
Parsrns, Harrison, New York 

7. The Netted snowshoc and the U'ueslinn of its Asiatic Origin and American Elabora- 
tion iLantern ) 1 1. S. Davidson, University of Pennsylvania 

5 Northern Algonopiian and Athapaskan Land Tenure John M Cooper, Catholic Uni- 
V ersity or America, 

9. Caste in the Present Situation {By Title.) George W Briggs, Madison, N. J. 

FrIDSV, DECrMEFR 23 
10:00 A.M. 

1 Culture Trait and Behavior Pattern Edward sapir. Yale University. 

2 The Participation of the Individual in Culture. Ralph Linton. University of M'isconsin 

3 The Study of the Individual in Culture. Margaret Mead, Columbia University, 

4 Clinic and Culture H Scudder Mekeel. Cambridge, Massachusetts 

5. The Effect of Social Change in Yucatan on the Development of Magic .Asael T. 
Hansen, University of Chicago 

6. Culture Change at Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison. New York. 

2 -no P M 

1 Time Perspective in the Northern Plains (Lantern ) W. I>. Strong. Bureau of .Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

2 Prehistoric Relationships in the Northern Mississippi A'alley. (Lantern) Thorne 
Deuel, University of I'hicago 

3 Dendroehroiiology in the- Mississippi A'alle’y. Florcne'C Hawley, .Mhupuerque, New 
Mexico. 

4 A Consideration of the Culture Sequence and Chronolo.gv' I'f the New \ ork Area. 
(Lantern ) AV. Ritchie, Municipal Mu^e■unl, Rochester, N A' 

5 Prehistoric Remains m the Vampa Canyon, Colorado, F. Marlin Brown, Colorado 
Biological Survey, Colorado Sprin.gs, Colorado. 

6. Minnesota’s Brown’s A’alk-y Man and Artifacts (T.antern ) .A E Jenks, University 
of Alinnesota 

7, Madison BuiTalo Clin M. L Sayre, I'niversity of Montana. 

7:00 r.M. 

At the annual dinner of Section H and aililiated societies. DrT AA'ingate Todd of AA esttrn 
Reserve Cniversitv' gave the address of the retiring A ice-President on the subjccl ‘‘Anthro- 
pologv' and Growth ” 

S.ATURDVY. llLCLMBLR 29 
10.00 A.AI 

1. The Physical Antliropomttry of AA’hite Alales with Cardiac DiMMse (Lantern) 
Raymond Pearl and .Antonio Uiocco, Johns Hopkins Universily 

2 A Preliminary Report on Fn.glish Aledieval Urania from .Abir.gvion. Berkshire, and 
Rothwell, Northamptonshire- (Lantern ) Jack Trevor, Northwestern I niv ersity 
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3. The Peivis from Fish to Man' A Study in Paleomoqrhology. (Lantern ) W. K. Gregory, 
American Museum of Xatural History. 

4 Some Xev,' Observations on Hair Form. (Lantern ) Madeline Kneberg, L’niversity 
of Chicago. 

5 The ilyth of the Comb (Lantern.) M. Russell Stein, Columbia L'ni'. ersity. 

6. .LgeAVeight Relations in Xegro College Men. (Lantern) K, B. M Crook, Hampton 
Institute, C'lrginia. 

7 Human Occipital Third (Spurious) Condyl Viewed as Half of Most Cephalic Wrtebral 
hletam.ere (Lantern ) T H Evans, Freeport, X. V. 

S Location of Xasion in the Living. (Lantern.) M. F, .Vshley-Montagu, X'ew York 
Cmversity 

9 Statistical Studies of Theories of Handedness Mary M. Roos, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

10 Population Growth. Victor Von Szeliski, X’ational Recovery .Vdministration. 

2.00 PM. 

1, Some X'ew Sound Recording .Vpparatus. (With Demonstration.) Helen H. Roberts 
and Lincoln Thompson, Yale Cniversity. 

2, Incised Stone Tablets from Burial Mounds, (Lantern ) E. F Greenman, Ohio .State 
Museum. Columbus Ohio. 

3 .Vn .Analysis of the Fort .-bncient Culture. (Lantern.) James B, Griffin, University 
Museums, .Vnn .\rbor, Michigan. 

4, Psychic Suicide in Primitive and Civilized People .V .V Brill, Xetv York City. 

5 Chief Day-Bway-Wain-Dung’s Medicine Bark Parchment, with His Interpretation 
of the Gl.vphs Thereon CBy Title.) .\lbert B. Reagan, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah 

6. The Tribal DKisions of the Western Cree David C Mandelbaum, Institute of Human 
Relations, X'ew Haven. 

7. The Indian Sites cf .Vdams County, Pennsc ivania. (Lantern ) S W. Frost, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, .Arendtsville, Pa, 

X. Ethnopolitics and .Vcculturation (By Title ) Julius E Lips, Columbia University. 

9 Pomo Law and Social Control (By Title.) Bernard W. .-Aginsky, X'ew York City. 

10 .3 Xew Miztec Code.r. Emma Reh, Washington, D. C. 

4;00 PM 

.\ddress by Mr John Collier, Commissioner of Indian .bffairs 

John' il. Cooper, Secretary 

American Anthropological Association 
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The XetsiHk Eskimos. Social Life and Spiritual Culture Kxud Rasmussex. (Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition, Volume 8, 1. The Xetsilingmiut, 464 pp. ; 2. The 
Utkuhikjalingmiut, 75 pp. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Xordisk 
Forlag, 1931.) 

Intellectual Culture of the Copper Eskimos. Kxud R.ASiiusSEX. (Same series, Vol. 9. 
350 pp. Kr. 12. 1932.) 

With the passing of Knud Rasmussen the Eskimo lost their best interpreter, and 
science the leading student of a fascinating people. The present large and well il- 
lustrated volume, one of the fruits of his long trek across Arctic America, is a worthy 
addition to the great heritage which he left. 

The first, and by far the largest portion, deals with the Xetsilingmiut or “Seal 
Eskimos,” a group of about 260 persons living in and adjacent to King William 
Land. Although emphasis is laid on the nonmaterial aspects of life, so intimate and 
complete is the picture of their adjustment to a hard environment that the work is 
ethnographic in the best sense. As in his report on the Iglulik, Rasmussen has 
achieved such a masterly blending of the individual experiences and reactions of his 
informants that their totality presents a living culture to the reader. 

According to the author, the Xetsilik Eskimo are probably a branch of the Cari- 
bou Eskimo that have moved to the coast. He does not discuss the possibility of the 
movement having been the other way. At present the region affords no whale or 
walrus and the little fiord seal and the caribou are the main game animals. The 
Xetsilik divide their life sharply between hunting on land in summer and the sea ice 
in winter and their mores strongly reflect this dichotomy. A cheerful people, their 
social rules are entirely for themselves: the outsider is usually regarded as an 
enemy. Those who believe in the innate kindliness of hunters and gatherers will 
find little to fit their theory in Rasmussen’s account of these primitive villages where 
every man has at one time or another been involved in a homicidal affair. In the 
light of Amundsen's fervent wish that they might be spared all contact with other 
Europenas it is parado.xical but cheering that Rasmussen believes their condition 
to be improved since the arrival of the whites. 

In the field of sex mores, as in that of religion, the individual data which the 
author presents have special value. In the former the psychologist will find interest- 
ing data on sexual habits and abnormalities. The sections on religion, taboo, amu- 
lets, magic words, life after death, and shamanism are particularly fuU. In every case 
the author’s conclusions are based on native material rendered in the original or in 
close translation. The same is true in regard to songs, versed lampoons and mythol- 
ogy, and the volume contains a great deal of material in text. These texts, aligned 
as they are in association with the subject under discussion, have a living quality 
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and usability so syoefully lacking in many American collections. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one feels that the literary artist may have influenced the scientist in certain 
free translations but the reviewer is certainly not one of the very few Europeans 
qualified to offer correction on such subtle points Particularly helpful in judging the 
objectivity of the work is the manner in which the author states his own relation- 
ship to the informants. While never intrusive, this factor enables the reader to judge 
for himself the opportunities enjoyed by the ethnologist and to see where the line 
between hearsay and observation can be drawn. 

The second section is brief and treats of the Utkuhikjalingmiut who number 
about 1 70 persons living around the mouth of Back River. Their culture is much 
closer to that of the Caribou Eskimo and they never go to the sea, though they did 
so formerly. Their contacts with whites have been extremely limited and the 
present report is the first detailed account of their ethnology. It deals at some length 
with the distribution of population based on native maps of their terrain. Caribou 
hunting and trout fishing are the most important occupations. At present, though 
they use snow huts, they do not use blubber lamps for heat, their kayaks are made 
of caribou skins and, like the Xetsilingmiut, they have fecv dogs, due to scarcity of 
food. Their main deity is the woman who controls all the game animals and there 
are taboos concerning the differential usage of fish, seal, and caribou products. The 
caribou have the most numerous rituals Rasmussen sums up: ’’To me the Utkuhik- 
jalingmiut will always be the most handsome, elegant and hospitable people I met 
on that long journey, indeed, the healthiest and happiest 1 have ever lived with." 

On leaving the.Xetsilingimut or"Seal Eskimo," Rasmussen crossedQueen Maude 
Oulf and lived for three months with the Uniingmaktormiut or "Musk Ox Eskimo.” 
This group, licdng east of Bathhurst Inlet, is a southeastern division of the Copper 
Eskimo. They were chosen for study because .Stefansson and Diamond Jenness had 
made studies of the Copper Eskimo groups to the northwest. Though musk oxen 
w ere formerU abundant in the region they are rare today and the Umingmaktormiut 
rely on caribou in summer and ice hunting in winter. The author states that these 
Eskimo were the most gifted singers and poets he encountered on his journey, but 
that their mythulog> was extremely limited in content. The people are described as 
a joyous, active and self-assured group. The latter characteristic, which sometimes 
becomes presumptuous, has gotten them into numerous difficulties with the whites. 
(,tuarreE among themselves are usually fomented by jealousy over the women who, 
due to female infanticide, are less numerous than the men The latter are at times 
characterized b_v a flaming, unreasoning anger that takes to immediate action 
Murders are casually committed and many examples are cited, including certain 
cases that will be more or less familiar to readers of Teter Freuchen's "Eskimo." 
Rasmussen agrees wilh Jenness that the so-called "blond Eskimo,” comprising a 
condderable portion of the population, are not the result of early Xorse nor later 
Caucasian admixture but owe their sp)ecial characteristics to biological conditions 
which as \ et are obscure. 

The life c\ cle among the individual bands is treated in detail This treatment 
in turn is based upon careful ethnogeographic studies accompianied by maps drawn 
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by the informants. Similarly, in discussing their material culture, native drawings 
of implements are employed. The author points out that the people were well dis- 
posed to ethnological research and the bulk of the report, secured in such a short 
time, bears out this fact It also forcibly demonstrates the remarkable abilities of 
the author both as a practical linguist and an ethnologist. The data on shamanism 
includes observations of seances and an extensive treatment of magic words and 
shamanistic formulae. There are a large number of te.xts, and a vocabulary from the 
most easterly of the Copper Lskimo groups The use of Anglo-.Saxon monosyllables 
in translations, where most ethnologists perforce use polysyllabic scientiric terms, 
preserves the folk characteristics of the tales. As is true of most of Rasmussen's 
work, the presentation is living and factual. Other men may use these data for 
sweeping and penetrating generalizations but when the mosaic of circumpolar 
culture is finally in place the work of Knud Rasmussen will comprise a goodly 
section. 

Duxc.tx Strong 

Bure.xu Of AiiERic.sN Ethnology 

The Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Alaska. Trederic.a de L.AGfx.-t. 1.26.3 pp . 5 figs , 
72 pis Sc. 0(1. Philadelphia: The University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1934.) 

It is fortunate that the first archaeological investigations in this important 
region should have been undertaken by so competent a worker as Dr Frederica de 
Laguna. The present volume presents the results of three seasons investigations, 
mainly at three large sites in Kachemak Bay Included also are brief descriptions of 
many smaller sites, and an interesting section on rock paintings The skeletal ma- 
terial is described in a separate chapter by Dr Bruno Oetteking. 

Dr de Laguna's careful and systematic excavations in the large kitchen middens 
on Yukon Island and Cottonwood Creek produced evidence of four main periods 
of what is designated as the Kachemak Bay culture. 

The stone industiy of the earlier times is characterized by the .greater relative importance 
of chipping, including even the chipping of slate. The use of the stone s.tw is unknown The 
notched stone is conspicuous by its absence, and of the grooved stones, only the type with 
groove about one end is found. . . . Later, polished slate .grows in importance, and is applied 
to new tvyies, while chipped stone becomes relatively less common . Xutched stones 
suildenly appear in great numbers in the Second Period, with the large type at first pre- 
dominating, then losing ground, and at last giving way entirely to the small type 

In the bone industry, vve must note the importance of the Thule Type I harpoon head 
in the First Period ... In succeeding periods this verc' priniitiv e harpoi m head yields place 
to more developed tvyies, and becomes less important than the barbed dart head . the 
labret is found even in the earliest period 

Pottery and copper are rare and restricted to the veiy last stage of the Thinl Period . . 
In many respects, the culture of the last two periods (sub-lll and III) was richer than 
that of the first, even discounting the exa.ggerated impression of the variety of cultural types 
which depends in some measure upon the large number of specimens from the Third Period. 
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The First Period is simpler, and . . . has more points of resemblance to the Arctic Thule 
culture of Canada. The culture of the Third Period shows a development away from the more 
t}-pical •■Eskimo’’ pattern towards a more specialized, local complex. This seems to be in 
part due to the accretion of culture elements peculiar to the Xorth Pacific regions. And yet, 
throughout its evolution, the K.achemak Bay culture has maintained an individual stamp 
(pp. 129-31). 

The si.xt\'-three pages devoted to an analysis of the cultural material show an 
alert comprehension of the basic problems of Arctic archaeology. In this section 
there is a full discussion of the range and relationships of the Kachemak Bay types 
from which it is seen that the greatest number of resemblances are found in the 
Canadian Thule culture, the Aleutian Islands, and Port MbUer on the Alaska Pen- 
insula, with fewer but significant resemblances among the Salish, on Kodiak Island, 
Alaska north of the Alaska Peninsula, Kamchatka, and Xeolithic Japan. It is 
significant that many of the most important Kachemak Bay types are restricted to 
South-west -Alaska (from Prince William Sound to the .Alaska Peninsula). It seems 
to the reviewer that the relationship with the Thule culture is somewhat over em- 
phasized. The elements which are common to the Kachemak Bay and Canadian 
Thule cultures are for the most part simple, utilitarian types with a wide distribu- 
tion, and it is difficult to see in these any evidence of the hypothetical Thule or 
proto-Thule culture which Dr de Laguna suggests as basic in Alaska. However, the 
author recognizes that the data available for comparison are not all of equal weight 
and that lack of information on neighboring regions prevents for the present a full 
understanding of the position of the Kachemak Bay culture. That culture itself is 
clearly depicted in the most complete and scientific report that has yet appeared on 
Alaskan archaeology. 

Henry B. Collins, Jr. 

United St.vtes X.ytiox.vl Museum 

Dakota Texts, Ell.y Delori.y. (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 

Vol. 14. .xvi, 279 pp. New York: G. E. Stechert, 1932.) 

Miss Deloria’s e.xcellent collection of tales from the Teton Dakota with te.xt, 
grammatical analysis, and English translation, together with notes upon customs 
and idioms of speech, supplies a definitive volume by a trained and competent hand 
upon this important and much neglected division of the Siouan stock. Not since 
Riggs’s grammar has any attempt been made to analyze texts from the Sioux, and 
Riggs worked with the Santee division of the eastern reservation. Bushotter’s 
Teton texts, analyzed by J. O. Dorsey, have unfortunately never been published. 
Collections of tales by Walker, Wissler, Wallis, Mrs McLaughlin, and my own brief 
study, are unaccompanied by texts. As a linguistic study therefore it is invaluable 

Besides this linguistic advantage, the arrangement of tales according to age se- 
quence gives a clearer vie-w of the Indian story-teller’s own appraisal of his stock in 
trade than I can recall from any other similar collection. The stories drawn from 
the oldest period are listed first, followed by a second group of tales, perhaps later 
in action and more novelistic in form but similarly thought of as fiction and making 
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use of traditional incidents, or sometimes whole sequences of such, in which super- 
natural beings of the past figure. Here Miss Deloria classes the Coyote trickster 
stories without any attempt at further differentiation and here are to be recognized 
familiar Indian type tales of wide distribution. To this fictional division succeeds a 
second of true tales, again arranged into two groups according to age, the action 
of which is supposed to have taken place within the tribe not more than two or three 
generations back. These tales have a purely local interest. They live as stories 
merely through the thrill of reality emphasized by the story teller’s atlirmation of the 
truth of the event. They are not of wide distribution, although four from the older 
tales (numbers 40, 44, 50, 53) seem to bear direct relation to Mandan-Hidatsa 
ceremonial origin stories current at Fort Berthold. 

It should be observed that this subjective distinction does not necessarily repre- 
sent a permanent attitude on the part of the relater toward any particular incident. 
Under other circumstances the traditional tale here classed as fiction might be 
regarded as of authentic value in tribal history. The Coyote trickster stories are 
palpably fictions told to raise a laugh, but not always are they discredited as a 
behavior pattern. In clearing up for us the confusion in the minds of most ethnolo- 
gists between the Coyote and the Spider figures in Dakota stories. Miss Deloria has 
done us a special service. The Coyote is the animal form of Iktomi, who is never 
thought of in spider form, and this suggests, although Miss Deloria leaves the mat- 
ter to our own speculation, that Coyote has drawn his human name from some for- 
eign source, I think it unfortunate however that no distinction in genre is made be- 
tw'een the humorous tales in which the action centers about the trickster figure 
and those more romantic in tone in which the trickster appe.ars as a subsidiary 
character. No light is thrown moreover upon the “sacred stories” which are ordi- 
narily included in a story-teller’s category. There are no new finds, scarcely a fresh 
combination, among the fictional tales, and no suggestion of the relation of story- 
telling of either class to those organized mythical conceptions such as Walker’s 
informant asserted for the Oglala Tetons. In so far the collection is disappointing. 

In detail, however, the competence and clarity, both in individual phrasing and 
in the range and picturesqueness of ideas give the collection unusual value to the 
student of Indian narrative art. Miss Deloria’s masterc over the native phrase leads 
to such fine precision of speech as that in which an arm is thrust into the ground 
“as far as the place-for-tapping the vein”; a man in terror “uttered some bear cries to 
make himself brave.” On the whole the style of Siouan stories is European as com- 
pared to that of the Northwest Coast or the Pueblo Indians, and this Miss Deloria 
has brought out admirably in her excellent translations. 

M.xrth.v Beckwith 

Vass.xr College 

Vto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico. A. L. Kroeber. (Ibero-Americana : 8. 28 pp., 

map. $0.35. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934.') 

In this paper Kroeber gives the distribution of the Uto-Aztecan languages in 
Mexico, on the basis of the sub-groups Nahuatl or Mexicano, Huichol-Guachichil, 
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Cora, Cahita-Opata-Tarahumar, and Pinia-Tepehuan, illustrated by a map which 
also shov. 3 Kroeber's classification of the Shoshonean groups in the b nited States. 
A sketch of the predominant linguistic differences between the groups is given, with 
man\- interesting notes on individual languages, and a table of cognate phonemes 
compiled from Sapir 191,3, 1915'. Ihen follow some newly published vocabularies 
recorded in 1930 from various Mexican languages, which, though brief, contain valu- 
able data for Uto-.\ztecan comparative linguistics, and some notes on kinship terms. 
Kroeber gives the latest version of his classification of the stock, which differs little 
from preceding ones From his linguistic notes emerges the general idea that none 
of the sub-groups presents any strongly marked-off characteristics with the excep- 
tion of Pima-Tepehuan, with which the reviewer agrees. 

The material on geographical distribution is based on the latest research 
-''auer's, eked out for earlier times by a good resume of past findings', but the lin- 
guistics is not. The linguistic treatment is based on the latest puhlishcd work, 
Sapir's and Mason's, but this is fairly old. Considerable work, as yet unpublished, 
has since been done in this field by Whorf, drawing on newdy available material in- 
cluding Ute-Paiute .'dapiry Hopi 'W’horf y Kern River (X'oegelini, Luiseno i vari- 
ous’, Paviotso De .\ngulo and others', Tarahumar iBennett', Opata (various', 
Huichol 'unpublished vocabulary collected by Lumholtz', Xahuatl (Whorf I, 
Pochutla Boas ' This implies no adverse criticism of Kroeber's valuable paper, the 
scope of which does not contemplate going be\ond sources published or otherwise 
at hand. 

Nevertheless it may be pointed out in the light of this later research that (.1 ) 
Kroeber's table of cognates ' the carh Sapir' is due for revision, ' 2 i Huichol ' "group- 
ing uncertain" — Kroebcn is closeh' related to Cora; (.3) the sub-group lumped as 
"Xahuatl" deserves separating into its component languages (.thus one of these, 
Pochutla, agrees with general L'to---\ztecan as against .-kztec, Pipil, Cora, and Hui- 
chol on an important sound-c-cjuivalence' ; '4) in Shoshonean, Hopi is hardly diver- 
gent, and Ute-Paiute is undoubtedly one of the most, if not the most, divergent 
though in the whole stock it is less so than Pima-Tepehuan) ; f.5t Shoshonean is due 
for the melting-pot and a recasting it may even disappear, like "Sonoran," in the 
procejs, though 1 would not yet definitely predict this. 

d'hc biggest change in the cognate table is that the lumped ’'fu, o, i) splits into 
two distinct phonemes. *o>.\zt o, Pochutla u, Hui o. Co u, P-T o, u, C-'F-O u, u, 
5h 0 , o. and ''u 'perhaps *11 >.'\zt i, e, Poch o, Hui i, Co i, 'f, ue, P-T u, C-T-O u, 
0 , Sh u, o Shoshonean cannot properly be lumped in such a table, its various 
languages differ on many of the equivalences. Mason’s astute surmise that tl, t is a 
pure!'.' Xahuatl splitting of “t was undoubtedly right, so also was his suggestion that 
'1 represents two original soumls. He was probably wrong on *rj- it should be re- 
tained 4 he '“n splits into *' and *h. For Co y' read r. y. The question marks in 
Flui may be replaceii by kw, 1, y The reflexes of *p are very complicated through- 
out the whole stock Kroeber's footnote no. 4 should have been applied also to Co 
k '■ > tf !, kw ' > t tw ' Fnough for criticisms, though the table w ill need more revision 
than this. 
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For all that, Kroeber’s contribution is valuable as a concise presentation of the 
general Uto-Aztecan IMexican lay-out, and as a sifting and condensation of much 
material from many sources. It points the way to many lines of research, such as 
the need for good modern studies of Yaqui, Varohio, and Huichol. and will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in native American linguistics. 

B. L. W'horf 

Wetherscie LD, Connecticut 

The Historic Trail of the American Indians. Thom.us P. Christensen. 1 193 pp. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Laurance Press Company, 1933.') 

The author has set himself the tremendous task of giving "an up-to-date account 
presenting in broad outlines the history of the Indians in both Americas from the 
earliest times to the present." He has attempted to give archaeological background, 
ethnographic facts, history and present conditions for this wide range of peoples. 
Xaturally each group is discussed so briefly that only sweeping generalizations can 
be made. Such attempts always present opportunities for many errors. 

The whole tone of the book seems to be that of one which was done by careful 
library work, but it does not have the flavor of any working contact with its subject. 
The sources upon which the author bases his material are a quaint assortment, It 
is rather pointless to quote today the Reverend Stephen Peet on the Mound Build- 
ers when more recent and scientifically accurate works are available Yet beside 
this stand such e.vcellent works as that of Kiilder on Southwest archaeology and 
Kroeber on the Indians of California. The author does not seem alwa_\ s to have exer- 
cised a proper critical attitude toward his source material 

A compilation such as this may be very useful for the person who wishes a short 
cut to information on a vast subject It is unfortunate chat the outsider who has no 
background for criticism is so often imposed upon by giving him material not pre- 
pared by a person thoroughly and actively conversant with the held. 

F.RNt CtVNTHER 

University of W.ashington 

-Incioit A nicricans, the .-Irchacolo^wal Story of T:co y ontinenis Emily C. Llyms, 
(.311 pp., 35 illus. S3.51'. Xew York; IIenr\' Holt and Co , 1931. ) 

The author has compiled here from well chosen and authoritative sources the 
results of many decades of archaeological work in Xorth and South \merica. The 
book is not written for the anthropologist who has access to the same sources that 
have been used, but takes its place among the many intelligent attempts to lay the 
findings of scientifle fields before an interested but untrained .ludience .\nd in that 
field it stands among the best. In an interesting chapter on '>trange Tales of 
-America’s Past," the author takes each of the Sunday supplement stories lU' the 
origin of the -\merican Indian generally believed, and shows its shortcomings. 

This book can be highly recommended for general public libraries and for high 
schools 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

Tt ;:ilc Periods ir. .-iHcioni Peru Lila O'Xeale and A. L Krueber. (University of 

California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. Vol. 28, Xo. 

2, 1930 i 

This work is an important contribution toward the study of textile arts of ancient 
Peru. It determines the periods to which the specimens extracted from the pre- 
Columbian graves of the coast belong, taking into account the distinct technologic, 
stylistic, and regional differences. 

The specimens of which this work treats have been divided into three groups, cor- 
responding to the Early. Middle and Late periods in accordance with the chronology 
established b;- Kroeber. The technics examined are minutely registered and classi- 
fied, according to their periods and the places of discovery, in a chart which per- 
mits one to appreciate at a glance all the material studied. The work is completed 
with forty-eight plates, giving numerous clear reproductions of the most important 
textile examples. 

The technologic differences discovered permit the authors to establish the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That the fundamental technics were already known from the most remote 
periods attributable to archaeologic material: 

2. The textile periods are characterized by the preference given during the period 
to one or another process of manufacturing, and by the predominance of certain 
types of ornamentation, the stylistic differences being of more importance than the 
technologic: and 

3. That each region tends to preserve its local characteristics and favorite tech- 
nics, which gives the regional or provincial stamp to the art. 

The conclusions arrived at by the authors are solidly established, being the 
result of a careful and methodic analysis of varied and excellent specimens, and of 
the experience acquired in the field bearing relation to the discovery of textiles, 
associated with other archaeologic elements of recognized styles and periods. 

Investigations conducted after those by Kroeber in Peru in 1926, have confirmed 
hi.-- conclusions, have increased knowledge relative to the chronology established b\- 
him, and have also made it possible to better segregate the several cultures in- 
cluded in each horizon or period. 

It is my belief that certain modifications may be introduced in the first horizon. 
I.n Taracab there are two textile periods corresponding to two cultures: that of the 
"Cavernas,'' the older, and that of the "XTcropolis,'’ which springs immediately 
from the former. The first should be included in the first horizon, and the second, in 
llie beginning of the second horizon. Painted textiles, ncedleknitted without assist- 
ance of the loom, predominate in the first period. The painted cloths, in their 
technic and ornamentation, are almost identical with those discovered in Supe, 
dose to the deposit-, where Phic discovered fragments of pottery recognized by me 
as the "('havin'' t\pe. The textiles of the "Cavernas” are associated with a type of 
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pottery similar to the '‘Chavin” type, but very distinct from the "Xecropolis'’ 
and "Nasca” types of pottery. The big funeral bales of the "Xecropolis” tvpe, 
discovered by me in 1927, were found above the ruins of dwellings and in rubbish 
heaps containing fragments of pottery of the "Cavernas" type. The principal tech- 
nics and decorations of the textile art of the ■'Cavernas" appear in the "Xecropolis'' 
specimens, in which the technic of the embroidery connected with the realistic or 
semirealistic decorations of the "Xasca” style reach their maximum development, 
giving a specific character to the culture. In this way, the ■'Xecropolis'’ te.xtile art 
approximates in one sense that of the "Cavernas.’'' and in another, that of the 
"Xasca.” In the "Xecropolis" no pottery of t'he "Xasca" style has been found, not 
even in fragments, but that of the "Cavernas” has been found. In Cayangos, Ica, 
ru’bbis'h containing fragm.ents of pottery of the "Cavernas" style is found under- 
neath the graves of the "Xasca" type. In the "Xasca" region no potter) of the two 
periods of the "Paracas" type has been found. Therefore the culture of the "Caver- 
nas" must be considered in the first horizon and that of the "Xecropolis" in the 
beginning of the second. 

In Xasca there are graves of the "I’re-Nasca" type, differing from those of the 
"Andine" and ‘‘Epigonal" types. The "Early Xasca" of Kroeber must be con- 
sidered in the first period of the second horizon, as it succeeds the "Xecropolis" 
culture. The "Andine" culture of the Xasca or Epigonal must be considered in its 
double character; "Pre-Xasca," which precedes or is contemporaneous with "Early 
Xasca" of Kroeber, and "Andine." properly "Epigonal," which occurs above 
"Nasca," and exists up to the period of the Incas. Thi^ Coastal Andine culture, in 
its double chronologic character, must be considered as successive or periodical off- 
shoots of the archetype recently examined in the basin of the Nlantaro River 

Jiiio C. Teli.ci 

Lim.a., Peru 

I.t s textiles anciens dii Ft'rou el leiirs ieeh:i 4 :ies. R.aoLL D’H.A.RCOVRr. >170 pp,, SI 
figs., 109 pis. Subscribers* ed., ISO fr. Paris; I-es Editions d'Art et d'Histoire, 
1934.') 

M d'Harcourt’s latest volume is a detailed study of a selected group of fabrics 
and certain textile techniques either outstanding for their frequent occurrence, or 
for their interest as novel variations of familiar processes. Xo emphasis is placed 
upon any particular site or time period in making the selections This type of study 
was initiateil by M. D. C. Crawford, and aids in an approach to the whole subject 
of Peruvian textiles from any one of its several aspects. Phanks to the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity of the ancient craftsmen who furnished material for an indefinite 
number of studies, there is little need to duplicate efforts .\s a consequence, M 
d’Harcourt's lists of techniques, although they sound familiar, present many new 
details. 

The brief and clearly written text i!23 pages'' is topically organized, the line 
drawings are models of simplicity, and the heliotype plates are unusually fine. In 
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seme cases the techniques are almost as 'aell shown in them as in the drawings. 
Texts, hgures. and plates are so unined that one is able to follow the variations in 
the plain weaves, which include the tapestries and interlocking t'.'pes, the twills, 
brocades, double cloths, and gauzes. The analyses of the less well know n textile 
fabrics, the imitation filets, knotted types, embroideries, resist-dyed pieces, tassels, 
and fringes are welcome additions to the available published material. One point 
raised by the author is of more than usual signiricance He suggests that knowledge 
of felt making might have been found among the ancient Teruvians p. 119, pi. 
LXI\' , but reserves judgment in the matter. 

A short description of each fabric covering the main technical points — yarn 
content, method of construction, designs, and colors — provides data upon w hich the 
text is based The longest analyses together with seventeen plates are devoted to 
the famous Taracas embroidery in the Musce d'Ethnographie du Trocadero This 
reviewer acknowledges an error m the interpretation of a photographic reproduction 
of a portion of the embruiaer> ■ Americ.-xx AxthR' 'L.joIsT, \'o1 36. p 497 Xow, 
with the description of a device in M d'liarcourt's volume p 65, fig. 37 . the 'Tar- 
acas textile," as the piece is called, gains adiled uniqueness through a method of 
patterning rmt to be found among more than two hundred Paracas fabrics analyzed 
at the Museo X'adonal in Lima. Xo mure conxincing proof of the imaginative skill 
of the ancients is required than is offered by the continual discoverx of singular 
de', ices to var\ effects 

.A bibliography of eighty-three titles and an outline-index complete the volume 
Too mucli cannot be said fur the beautiful format and the superb photography. 
IM d'Harcourt has contributed substantially to an increased understanding of the 
art and weaxing craft of early Peru. 

Lil.x M. O'Xe.xif. 

UviVi.RSITY lU CiLiriiRXU 


AFRICA 

Tagm/ Trilts ni I'lf: Xi'u'.k Sudan. C. G. .Seugmxx' .wd Brexd.x Z. Selig-M.xx'. 

' xxiii, ,565 pp , 6s figs , 60 pis , maps -••2 s London- (leorge Routledge and sons, 
Ltd , 19'2 

This cumpre-hensix e x olumc presents the results of Professor and Mrs Seligrnan's 
anthr. .pi ilogicdl and ethnographic researches in the Xilotic .rudan, which were 
begun in 191,9 and Continued at xarious interx'als partb. b\' Professor Seligman 
liimself, parti', b;. Professor Lvar.s Pritchard, his pupil. 

The autliors ha'.e limiteii their in'cestigations to a study of the social and reli- 
giu .is aspect.-' iji culture ! he facts are arranged in the form of tribal monographs ami 
fiL.ced against a sketch;, general background, comfirising in eacii case some notes on 
the [)h; sique indices of measurements and general descriptions', natural environ- 
ment, and economic life or the respiecti-.e tribes 

Ihe authors distinguish among the pagan tribes of the Xilotic .smlan two main 
groups, a dolichocephalic ami a mesaticephalic, the former comprising the Xilotes 
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:Shill’ak, Dinka, Xuer, Anuak'l and the Xilo-Hamites ,Bari, I.otuko. Lango, etc 
and the latter the XuLa I'ung peoples on the one hand and on the other the numer- 
ous small tribes of the Bhar F.l (Ihazal region and the populous Azande The bulk 
of the information relates to the Xilotes and Xilo-IIamrtes; while of the mesati- 
cephals only the Xuba and the Azande receive more than a sketchy treatment. The 
material fur the description of the latter was furnished by the excellent researches 
of rrofe=sor Kvans Pritchard 

Historical!;.' the authors assume the origin de, Hamitization'i of the X'ilotes 
and Xilo-Hamites in the neighborhood of the tireat Lakes of East Africa, while 
they consider the mass of the mesaiicephals as a northeastern projection of the 
round headed peoples of the Congo, with cultural influences even from West Africa. 
Psychologically they correlate with the Xilotes a proud conservatism, intense reli- 
giousness and introversion which — perhaps with the exception of the .Lzandt — sets 
them apart from the rest of the :sudanese peoples. Economically the dolichocephals 
are essentialh' pastoral and the mesaticephals agricultural; a fact which, however, 
is not paralleled by a similar clear-cut distinction in regard to cultural institutions. 
These, as described by the authors, present a rather complex picture which, for 
lack of space, we can review only in its most outstanding features. 

The social and political organization in the larger tribes is characterized by the 
institution of a paramount chief, which among the Shilluk, and to a lesser degree 
among the Dinka and Fung, takes the form of a “Divine King" of Frazerian type. 
Among some peopdes especially Xuer the Barii the functions of the chief are 
divided between land, cattle, and village chiefs, etc. fdepartiiiental experts'; while 
among the Dinka, Lotuko. and Xuba the chieftainship is in the hands of the rain 
maker. A social stratification is found among the Shilluk and Azande, who recognize 
a privileged class of nobility; while among the Bari there exists an hereditary servile 
class of distinct physical t>pe and probable' of foreign extraction. Chieit.iiiiship is 
of little moment among the Bhar F.l Dhazal tribes. 

-kge class organization and initiation ceremonies are almost universal and have 
developed a military character among the Dinka and the -\zande . w'ith institutional- 
ized homosexual practices among the latter', while circumcision is practiced only 
among the Fur, Fung, .-'izande, Bhar El Ihazal tribes and I'inka, and constitutes 
'.except among the Fur) a recently adopted custom. Forehead scarring and knocking 
out of the lower incisors are also w'idespread, but not always connecte'.l with the age 
group organization. 

In the magico-religious sphere the most im.pressive feature is tlie rain making 
ceremonies, with tile herc<litar_\ office of a rain maker and rain stones, rain spears, 
animal sacrifices ;ind other methods of invoking the aneostral spirits as the prin- 
eijial but Hot unucrsal ritual elements. The core of religious pmctices is ancestor 
wor,shi[), which amun;g the polilicaily liighly organized, tribes ' Sliilluk, Dinka cen- 
ters around the w'orship of the royal ancestors in sacred shrines of graded impor- 
tance The conception of a high Hod exists to a certain ilegrec among the bJiiUuk, 
-Xuer, I.oaiko and Xuba : while among the 1 >inka, Bari, and .kzamie there is a belief 
in a supreme spiritual agency but without the personal features of a Hod or (.Tea tor. 
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1 he chief pugico-religioiis practices, hov ever, are everywhere airecteil towards 
?!hrLS of lesser range and more departmental importance 

The kinship stri.cttire — which receives the tidiest an.l nicist sestematic treat- 
meat — is, with the exception of the Xuba. characterized 1j> patrilineal, mostly exog- 
amous claim, w ith p£,rt!_v totemic origin amone the "hilli h, ilinka and .\uer. The 
nrcvaleiit form of chin totemiam i= that of the i.-.in pattern," one twin being the 
animal, the other the hnman ancestor of the clan In spite of patrilineal succession 
and inheritance, there arc numerous ties to the mother's iamil_. and clan, as in the 
almost universal marriage restrictions, the close bond with the mC'ther's brother 
esric-cially among the ■'hilluii and .Vzandc. and in many feat,.re 5 of the tcrmi- 
Uoiogy. 1 h' avoidances, the naot-ier-in-iaw caboo isniost prominent ami sometintes c.x- 
tended in a classihcatory manner, but is often lifted after the birth of the first child 
Limita. Lotuao, Xuoa hither avoidances tovvard rciati’ces-m-law . cot.sins, etc , 

■ Kcur bt.t ,ire too varied in scofie and. clraracter to allow of generalization. 

klarriage is ever, where, e.xccpt among the X'uba, characterized by the institu- 
tion of the bride price Its often numerous and ”, idel\’ spaced instalments and the 
complc-x SI stem of distrioutioii are one of the mam torccs oi scwiai stability, as has 
been well demonstrated in t.ie chapter on the .^zand.e. Concerning, nnall\ . the kin- 
slup tcrrainolc g_ tlic authors tr.’ to classify the various systems according to the 
rather urfortur.ate .tisnnetion of descriptive" and ■'ciassificatort altliough most 
'\ste.ms 'hov fcatmcs of both. The s.. stems of the Bari, Xuba. and hung come 
closest tc' the .lassincatory type while the main 'descriptive” feature among the 
C/ther s' 'terns is the distinction of a brother as father's son and mother's sun ,.''hil- 
lu.x. Uinka, Xuer, .Czandc The Bari and l.of,.ko are especially rich in terms for 
rel.'.tr. e.'-m.-l.iw .'.hile among the .\2aiide elder and tounger brothers are distin- 
g.;ishcil b. separate terms liie Kinship structure of the southern Xuba stands 
'■jt.ite .'ipart froi'o the 'est ben.g a t; pieal eic-iiiplc of a mairilineal society with no 
cl.n.s, ri.irr..<.ge aiihm the community, no bride price, mitial matrilocal residence, 
met ;b. dry of the '0 mriage tie, and a .maiufoki ami intimate relationship bet, teen 
mother's brother and sister s son v Lich Icavc-s the father in the piosition of an 
outsider 'n regard to his ‘.ife and c'nii'lrcn 

Ti .'ic of lim fact that these investigations were intend, ed to Le ctlinugraphic 
s'.;" c;, ' ratbc! 'h,,". exhaustive studies, i: would not be 'air to criticize this work lor 
cott.; n 1,0. . .11,1, N’cvcrthclcss tile 'lUestion nia; be raised whether it would not have 
Uccn ,',1'cr i(. ii.i 'e lim.tc'i rhe nt.mP, r of tn',is me o'tig.tte, -n favor of a moi'c 
limro 'go 'lU'l; of a fc cult .rc' I he utatcrial pro'cnted .n th.o book proves again 
tin, I 1, rc.d 'iiidc '■'tand.ing o' .socn.l. ji, litical, and rciigioU' instil. ilioris can will-, be 
.itmiiie'i i' 'ladled i.n close curielatioii '..Ilk other aspects o! cultural life 

< iI'XTl 'c W'.'.oVLK 

k ' 's' ’ ( ' X' . 

J : o , .! l ! 'I : I -i }i i I { , o >: r l /T , o: .oiif . h . kou , u . ,M 

\\ 11 ’.1 ' - '.11. 77 pp , 1(1 :ig' , 70 pL' , map. 7,7 s i auibiidge lieigiitou Hell and 

( ” Iiiriii loi le; Aici- a riile" .M c( rreg'vr .Memorial .Mu'eun. 

.Viler niaiy. .cars of laOor iii st'^d' iiig the rock eii, graving,' in tlie region ol 
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Kimberley, v.here Miss M. Wilman is Curator of the Alexander McGregor ^Memorial 
ivluseum , a volume which is both a workof art and a scientihc thesis has been produced. 

An historical introduction gives a summary of the observation of rock paintings 
and engravings since the time of Robert Moffat fl842 , to the present day; then fol- 
lows a discussion of the geographical distribution of these works of art. Apparentlv 
the localization of engravings depends to some extent on a geological factor since 
the diabases, dolerites, and some sandstones do not favor the formation of rock 
shelters 

The classification of the works of art gives four categories: G i the oldest or 
'classical" styles depicting animals with which the artists were familiar, also hu- 
man beings, plants, and geometrical patterns; i_2j the engravings which are deriva- 
tives from class 1. In division 3 the spoors of human beings and animals are repre- 
sented, while class 4 consists of scribblings of recent date. 

\\ ith regard to the chronological sequence of engravings, the maiority of the 
"classical” styles are divisible into groups based on differences in technique, but 
misleading factors are found in the chemical composition of different rocks. On 
some surfaces rust and black oxide form readily, and lichens grow quickly, so giving 
an unwarranted impression of old age. Differences of opinion exist respecting the 
tools used by the engravers, but a feasible hypothesis states that the boart ^ a form 
of diamond used for industrial purposes i may have been used. 

Who were the engravers? and do the stylistic differences justife- an assumption 
of successive migrations? On the whole the engravers showed more stylistic diver- 
sity than did the painters; yet some resemblance between the products of the en- 
gravers and the painters is evident. There are areas where paintings predominate, 
and also localities where engravings are more numerous than paintings, Miss Wii- 
man inclines to the view that the early Bushmen to whom the works of art are 
ascribed were the phylogenetic forerunners of Bushmen who have produced recent 
engravings. The osteological evidence for support or refutation of theories is too 
meagre to be convincing. The suggestion that artists were actuated by impulses of 
magic and religion has possibly been overstressed. 

liliss Wilman confines her hypotheses to a South African problem of racial 
identity, lines of migration, and the association of types of stone artifacts with 
styles of art. But a wider problem affecting the racial history of .\frica is involved. 
Rock paintings and engravings of the bahara, Libya, Kordofan, and Tangan_\ ika 
Territory lend plausibility to the hepothesis of pre-Bushman migrations on a large 
scale from the north of Africa, down the east side, across the Zambezi , and over the 
southern part of the continent. 

The book is well indexed, an excellent map showing distribution of engravers' 
sites about Kimberley is provided, and the bibliography gives more than a hundred 
and twentv names of contributors to the problem of Bushman art. To an expert the 
book is a valuable work of reference, and to a novice in the archaeological problems 
of South .\frica the lucid text and the artistry of the pictures are stimulating to 
further study. 

Wilfrid D. H.xiibly 

Field Museum of X \tur\l History 
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J/’.v Hisaro-Biiue cr Calabash Baa;. Shixji Xishimura .v, S6 pp., 21 ngs , 7 pis. 

3 > en. Tokvo. Society of Xaval Architects. 1934. i 

This book, a revised and enlarged edition of a brochure issued in 191S, is a part 
o; a comprehensive aeries undertaken by Professor Xishimura, "A Stud>' of Ancient 
5h;ps of Japan,” of ivhich eight volumes, in cvhole or in part, have alreadv appeared. 
In a sense the book is misnamed, fur it is not concerned v. ith calabash boats, but 
rather vith the employment of calabashes as floats tied to the waist of swimmers 
or attached to rafts or other vessels Professor Xishimura infers the early use of the 
calabash float m Japan, basing his opinion upon his interpretation of rather obscure 
passages in some ancient legends of the Japanese and Koreans, on his construction 
of certain old Japanese ’.curds which is a radical departure from the vieccs of other 
Japanese scholars, and on the somecchat different, but contemporary use of gourds 
bv diving Korean nsherwomen of Chyoi-jcu Island. Since Professor Xishimura as- 
serts that 'the present is the age of the duiuAon theory” : p. 93 ; he does nut hesitate 
to cite -African or other distant sou’‘ces concerning the use of go’urds as direct evi- 
dence to strengthen the ca=c for an ancient similar use in Japan. He also goes so 
far as to claim that since a calabash water container can be made ivatertight by 
the use of a stopper, it is aKo airtight and, therefore, '.vherever gourds or gourd-like 
ceramic vessels mat be found ' it can be theoreticall; deduced that the calabashes 
had been used as floats” ;p 72 ■ Professor Xishimura nnds no dimculty in assuming 
that the world-wide appearances of the use of gourds represent the results of diffu- 
sions from a common center of what he terms the ■‘calabash culture ” .Apparently 
he believes it unnecessarc to consider evidence of a cuntrars- nature or to seek perti- 
nent facts to substantiate such a conclusion. 

D, S. D.v\idsO-\ 

U.VUtRSITt OF ri..N'NsVLV.t.M.'» 

BiCl-.iin af th.t MaS'-um of Far Eas'.o'n Antiqiiititi .(jsiisiathka S<im!ingJr)iai, Xo 4. 
'i-V, 321 pp , Ol pis S7 5b, btuCs.holm, 1932.' 

Half the articles in this bulletin are based on archaeological collections presented 
the Crown Prince of .Sweden in the lar East during his worhl tour of 192o Ivar 
.schnell describes ceramics, stone tools, and bone implements from Japan, and in the 
same arlide 'Prehistoric I'lnds from the Island W'orld of the Far East”) discusses 
the find.i of the .-’ten Bergman e.xpiedition to the Kurile Islands in 1929-31) and the 
archaeolugica! results of the .'sv edish e-\pedition to Kamchatka in 192(1-22. The first 
part of .''chneU's article consi-ts of a summary of the position so far attained b_v 
arehacoi'jg,'.' in Japan, which will be most Useful to tiiosc who desire a superlicial 
knowlc'-lge of Japanese preliistor; . In such a summarc it is of course ditficult to 
please e'cer;. one ^ome anthropologists will not accepit without murmuring the 
author's conclusion, apparently based largely on Sternberg's work, that '’RelativelN 
certain proofs have been obtaineil establishing the .Ainu's connection with the 
peoples of the East Indian archipeligo ” Students unfamiliar with the terminologi 
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of Japanese archaeology will welcome the chart showing the various kinds of pre- 
historic pottery vith their Japanese names and type samples 

Among the finds of the Bergman expedition in the Kuriles the author considers 
the pottery most interesting. He has distinguished three types, smooth, cord- 
ornamented, and textile-ornamented, whose history he traces to influences from 
Hondo and Hokkaido. 

The archaeological work of the Swedish expedition to Kamchatka supplements 
Jochelson's investigations in 1910-11. The general conclusion is that Stone -Tge 
culture in Kamchatka was affected both by the Koryak area to the north and by 
the Kuriles to the south. 

The miost noteworthy feature of the Formosan Neolithic collection described by 
Margit Bylin is a smooth-tanged adze similar to a t>pe found in southeastern .\sia 
The author discusses the influence of Indo-China on early Formosan culture, 

.\ brief note by Professor Pelliot deals with some animal style bronzes. 

Dr Olov Janse's paper r'Tubes et Boutons Cruciiormes Trouves en Eurasie'd 
suggests an answer to the questions raised in his earlier article. "(Juelques .\nti- 
quiies Chinoises d'un Caractcre Hallstattien." in the second bulletin of the series, 
He describes a collection of objects from China and Mongolia, and then notes simi- 
lar flnds from Central Europe, the Caucasus, and Siberia. He discusses their proba- 
ble ilevelopment from a tube holding together parts of harness to an ornamental 
button with possible magical connotations, and suggests that they were made in 
the metallurgical centers of the Flallstatt era, diffusing along the great route from 
Europe to China. It appears that their use survived in .Asia much longer than in 
Europe since no finds of the kind are known from the latter region for the period 
500 BC to 500 AD, when they were apparently reintroduced by invading groups 
from .Asia. 

The article contributed by Dr Karlgren is an attempt to establish the phonology 
of archaic Chinese by a study of the phonetic value of the rimes in the .'i/ff kEh 
and will be of interest chiefly to sinologists. 

To the anthropologist the most stimulating contribution will probably be Dr 
J. G. -Vndersson'b "Hunting Magic in the Animal qt\le.'' This article continues the 
discussion m the author’s earlier paper "Der Weg uber die 5teppen," which ap- 
peared in the first \ olume of this bulletin. Dr .Andersson here concentrates on a 
study of the animal style of art among the nomad groups of Central .Asia. Examples 
or this style are found from the Black Sea to the A'ellow River, with apparent 
centers in the ancient Sc\ thian area on the north shore of the Black Sea, in the 
Minusinsk area of southern Siberia, and around .Ananino west of the I'rals. In 
recent \ears it has become evident that a fourth center exists in the Grdos region 
of the Chinese-.Mongolian borderland In stiulv ing the animal style bronzes from 
thib area Dr .Vndersson noted a strongly naturalistic art and, more particularly, 
vivid mating scenes whicii are nut paralleled by the more sophisticated tvpes of 
the Scythian and Siberian centers. From this he concludes that the animal style 

developeii to a very larac extent under the stimulus of an active burning magic along 
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much the same lines as that which . . . gave rise to the other grand .\nimai Style ... of the 
late Palaeolithic time. 

After describing the Ordos bronzes. Dr Andersson cites historical sources illus- 
trating the importance of hunting in the life of the steppe nomads He then develops 
the striking parallel between much of Magdalecian art and the Central Asian ani- 
mal style, especially in scenes dealing with propagation of the game stock. The 
theme of increase magic can be traced not only in the obvious mating scenes but 
also in the frequent multiphca lions of figures and in the scenes of pre-mating combat. 

Dr Andersson submits his theory with great modesty and disarms the critic 
bv himself pointing out m-any of the objections which can be raised against it. Of 
these the most obvious are that only part of the evidence, such as the mating scenes, 
contributes directly to the conclusion and that much of the rest becomes relevant 
only when the premise is granted. The reviewer also feels that the author tends to 
e.vaggerate the importance of hunting in a primarily pastoral culture. Why, inci- 
dentally, if the theory is to hold, is there no evidence of an animal st\le magic art 
looking to an increase of domestic animals? Concerning the importance of hunting 
there appears to be a contradiction between the author's conclusions and his ma- 
terial, He sums up .page 27S,i. 

The notes which we have collected . . . give us the picture of cattle breeding steppe dwellers 
who were at the same time great hunters for the purpose of increasing their stock, collecting 
furs for clothing and, above all, cs :'i:e jotirce of tkAr food supply [italics mine]. 

But on page 273 in quoting Minns we find; 

Hunting supplied some of their food, more was produced by their cattle especially by their 
horses [italics mine]. 

But these criticisms cannot impugn the value of Dr Andersson's fresh and vigor- 
ous treatment of a subject which might easily become stereotyped into a mere de- 
scription of objects. 

The contributions to the present bulletin follow the patterns of those in previous 
volumes of the series Bulletin Xo. 1, 1929; X'o, 2, 19,iU; X’o. 3, 1931j. These fall 
into two general types, arch.aeological and linguistic, with the former heavily pre- 
dominant. Relationships between European and Asiatic forms are stressed, and 
much space is given to discussions of symbolism, particularly fecundity symbols. 
\\ ilh the e.xception of '-'thneirs paper on the Japanese islands, all the articles are 
based on Chinese material. Most of the authors are associated with the Museum 
of tar Eastern Antiquities. 

.VLrkED E, Hudson 

White Pl.vins, XTw York 

GENERAL 

Vtrkandlujigon dcs A’A'/T. hucrnatiunah n Ary.erikaniiten-Kongresses, 1930. R. 

GRossii.tx .AND G, An’izr,, eds. dxvi, 322 pip , illus Hamburg' Friederichsen, de 

Gruyterand Co., 1934 i 

Of the thirty-nine articles in this volume of proceedings — articles of varying 
merit on a wide range o: anthropological subjects — a few strike the reviewer as 
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worthy of special mention. Sapper {Der Kiilturzustand der Indianer) attempts a 
general survey of aboriginal American culture, especially as influenced by diverse 
geographic conditions, and of the changes wrought therein through European con- 
tact. Lowie {The Omaha and Crow Kinship Terminologies) attributes the Omaha 
and Crow types of kinship systems, i.e., those in which cross-cousins on one side 
are classed in the first ascending generation and those on the other in the first 
descending generation, respectively to patrilineal and matrilineal descent where 
either of these occurs in conjunction with a matrimonial arrangement which over- 
rides generation distinctions. Wegner contributes two valuable descriptive articles 
(Die Quruhg’iia und Siriono and Die Mojos-Indianer) on certain tribes of eastern 
Bolivia. Kirchoff {Versuch eincr GUederung der Sudgruppe des AthapaskiscJien) 
classifies the southern Athapascan languages into two main divisions; (1) Navajo- 
White Mountain-San Carlos-Tonto and (2) Chiricahua-Mescalero-Lipan, with 
JicariUa and the aberrant Kiowa-.\pache forming a third group revealing certain 
atfiliations to both the others. 

George Peter Murdock 

Y.iUE L’NIt'ERSITV 

Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in Society: Being a translation of his "De 
la division du travail social’’ with an estimate of his work. George SiiiPSON. (440 
pp. S3. 5 ( 5 . New York: IMacmiilan, lOSS.) 

The translation of Emile Durkheim’s great work, “De la division du travail 
social," by George Simpson, is poorly done. The introductory statement which pur- 
ports to be an estimate of his work by the translator clearly demonstrates that he 
does not understand Durkheim’s general theoretical position. He is also more con- 
cerned with the philosophical implications of Durkheim's theory than with his 
scientific contributions. It is unfortunate that all the works of this great French 
social theorist are not available in English, and that he seems fated to continue be- 
ing misunderstood by English and .American anthropologists. 

W. Lloyd W.yrner 

H.YRV.YRD rXIVERSITY 

Our Primitive Contemporaries. George Peter Murdock, (x.xii, 614 pp., 117 figs. 
$5.00. [College ed., $.1.60.] New York; Macmillan, 19.14.) 

Our Primitive Contemporaries consists of succinct, orderly, and very live descrip- 
tive accounts, about thirty-three pages each on the average, of “eighteen different 
primitive peoples representative of all the great regions and races of the world 
and of all the major types and levels of culture. Each account, though short, aims 
to cover with reasonable adequacy every important aspect of economic, political, 
and social life, with some reference also to the racial, geographic, and historical 
background" ip. vii). Each tribal description is followed by an excellent selected 
bibliography, with the key source or sources marked with an asterisk. The approach 
throughout is exclusively factual. Theoretic interpretations and reconstructions are 
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avoided. The accounts are based on a critical use of the best sources. The account 
of the Haida. however, represents a summary of the author’s own held work. Inci- 
dentally, he expresses a graceful recognition and tribute to the soundness of the 
earlier pioneer work of Dr John R. Swanton and others among the Haida. 

The present volume is marked by rigid reserve and objectiveness. Each of the 
eighteen descriptions gives a reasonably complete bird's-eye-view of the total cul- 
ture of the tribe or people dealt with. The selection of tribes seems to the reviewer 
to have been particularly happy. These representative samplings should give the 
general reader and the college student, for whom the work was primarily written, 
an excellent concept of the life and culture of preliterate humanity. College teachers 
of anthropology and of sociology will be particularly grateful to Dr Murdock for 
this valuable adjunct to their work. But most professional anthropologists, too, 
will find in these synoptic summaries much to jog their memories and to expand 
their knowledge of the tribes and culture levels treated, .-k very full index provides 
a ready way of following particular traits through the wealth of factual data that 
have been incorporated into the eighteen sketches. 

The reviewer has followed the good or bad tradition of going more critically 
through the accounts of those peoples with whose culture he happens to be more 
familiar personally, for the purpose of discovering if possible any errors of fact. To 
date, however, he has had no luck. Xot only do the accounts appear as very ac- 
curate. but, in spite of the condensation which the aim and plan of the work called 
for, they are eminently readable. -\nd the numerous excellent illustrations add very 
much to the attractiveness of the volume. 

John' M. Cooper 

C.XTHOLIC UnIVI.KSITY OF .\llERIC.X 


The Oriental Institute. J.ames Henry Bre.asted. (455 pp., 207 figs., 2 color pis., 

map. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933 i 

I his volume is part of a projected series of volumes which has as its purpose the 
survey of the activities and problems of the University of Chicago. As \’olume XII 
of the series the book aims at setting forth the various research enterprises of the 
Oriental Institute, and sketches scope, character, and purpose of that institution. 
The nature of the book is essentially historical in so far as it deals with the rise and 
development of the Oriental Institute and its expansion from a Department of 
Oriental languages into a scientific institution which interests itself in the X'ear 
Eastern area in the widest scope in order to "recover the lost storv of the rise of 
man By organized endeavor the Oriental Institute has widened its activities to 
such an extent that in the main it has become anthropological in character. What 
the Americanist endeax ors to do. especially in our southern .\merican hemisphere, 
the Oriental Institute plans to accomplish in the Xear East, with a probable ex- 
tension into wider .Asiatic regions. 

A truly gigantic undertaking for a single institution! With what enterprising 
spirit the work has been carried on so far is demonstrated on practically every page 
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of the book. What science may expect from the wide-flung labors of the Oriental 
Institute can already be gathered from the published accounts of the field expedi- 
tions in Egypt and Western Asia, and the scientific labors carried on at the home 
institute. Archaeologist, architect, geologist, anthropologist, historian, and philolo- 
gist work together for the ultimate realization of the purposes of the Oriental In- 
stitute — each one a mustashriq ol his own calling. Dr Breasted has succeeded ad- 
mirably in telling the story by weaving into the account of the present labors the his- 
torical background, thereby enabling the reader immediately and easily to acquaint 
himself with the problems that the Orientalist of to-day encounters. It is a work 
which no anthropologist should miss reading. 

Hexry Frederick Lutz 

University of C.xlifornu.x 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PRIMITIVE CONCEPTS OF DISEASE 

The aim of Clements' study so named’* is "to offer a scheme of classihcation for 
the disease concepts of primitive peoples: to obtain a fairly complete geographical 
distribution of the classified concepts, and to frame certain conclusions as to their 
relative antiquity, probable origin and historical connections." With respect to the 
sources to which diseases are ultimately attributable Clements mentions three broad 
and recurrent interpretations in human thought, natural causes, human agencies 
and supernatural agencies. These he finds too broad for ■■practical" purposes, evi- 
dently meaning for use in tracing historical connections. He does not relate these 
generic categories systematically to the concepts which he adopts. These latter are 
sorcery, breach of taboo, disease-object intrusion, spirit intrusion, and soul loss. 
.V comprehensive sampling of ethnographic literature, as well as secondary sources 
was undertaken to establish the occurrence of the concepts. Citations to the litera- 
ture are embodied in Table 1 m which opposite the name of each tribe, people, 
or area, are to be found in separate columns page references under the five disease 
concepts. Four world maps e.xhibit graphicallv the distribution of each of the con- 
cepts except sorcery. 

-Vfter a preliminary anah’sis of each concept, the greater part of the text is 
given over to weighing the evidence furnished by geographical distribution in favor 
of or against historical connections between areas having similar disease concepts. 
For the most part the concepts isolate<i are manipulated as independent unit traits 
throughout the discussion. Associated methods of treatment, such as confession 
with breach of taboo, sucking as a means of removing disease believed to be caused 
by the intrusion of material objects, exorcism with spirit intrusion, are sometimes 
interpreted as of independent origin and functionally derived from the concept icon- 
fession, pp. 208-209); or as of unitary origin, adhering to the concept throughout 
its spread i sucking w ith disease-object intrusion, p 211, ■'once linked, they diffused 
together simultaneously;" exorciMii with spirit intrusion, p. 221). Since, according 
to the views of the author, sucking as a therapeutic method is an independently 
developed trait, not intrinsically connected with the concept of disease-object in- 
trusion, the constant association of these two traits can be considered evidence for 
historical connection between peoples. The same interpretation is applied to the 
relation between exorcism and spirit intrusion, because "there is no reason why the 
practices of exorcism should arise spontaneously from the concept of spirit intru- 
sion” (p 221). 

After having established the connections between the disease concepts of peoples 
in various regions the author further essays a chronological sequence of the con- 
cepts. The oldest in the series is disease-object intrusion, which is of unitary origin 

’ l orrcsl E. Clements, Primitiee Conce'pts of Disease (University of California Publica- 
tions in -Vmerican .Vrehaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 82, No. 2, lWi2). 
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in a Paleolithic horizon. This is followed by soul loss, again of unitary origin, possi- 
bly in Siberia. Then comes spirit intrusion, all occurrences of which are also ‘•his- 
torically” connected. Finally in the case of breach of taboo. Clements makes South- 
ern Asia and Oceania prior to the Arctic, which is followed by Mexico, but he con- 
siders the concept to have originated independently in each of these regions. 

The reviewer must confess that he is not in sympathy with the general meth- 
odological approach adopted by Clements, nor is he convinced of the validity of the 
"historical” conclusions dra'wn by the author One of the intrinsic difficulties •sxhich 
is basic to the whole investigation is the isolation of the disease concepts themselves. 
This difficulty emerges clearlyin respect to sickness ascribed to sorcery, whichis Cle- 
ments’ first concept. Sorcery involves fa) a human agent, (bi a technique (means) em- 
ployed by the sorcerer, and (c) often a specific proximate cause of the malady which 
is believed to produce the symptoms observed in the victim. It is not always easy 
to distinguish b and c because b may be emphasized in native thought to the ex- 
clusion of c or vice versa. When we are speaking generically, m-agic is the term most 
frequently employed to refer to b. But in strict analytical terms the distinctions 
noted must be borne in mind. In any one culture, where disease is involved with 
sorcery, all these factors must be considered with reference to each other and the 
wider circle of native belief, in order to explain the theory of disease entertained. 
If, for instance, sorcery involves disease-object projection, accomplished by imita- 
tive magic, and resulting (according to native belief i in the actual presence of a 
material object in the body of the victim and removable by some special kind of 
therapy, we have all the basic elements necessary to an understanding of diseases 
and their treatment due to sorcery of this type. If we wish then to classify the dis- 
ease concepts of this culture we may use the generic concept of sorcery and let it 
go at that; or, since sorcerers may cause sickness in their victims by other means 
than disease-object projection, -we may wish to list the ways in which victims are so 
affected, and by doing so we adopt a different level of classification. But it is in- 
admissible to employ both levels at once unless they are related in some explicit 
and comprehensive scheme. Clements seems to recognize this (p. 187) in his in- 
troductory remarks on sorcery, where it is discussed in generic terms. But then 
he proceeds to consider ‘’soul loss” and "disease-object” intrusion as parallel, not 
subordinate concepts. His analytical point of departure is shifted from a generic 
type of human agency in disease causation to the proximate cause of the disease 
as it is believed to affect the victim. In cultures, therefore, where ‘‘soul loss” and 
"disease-object intrusion” are the result of sorcery he records three "concepts,” 
where in terms of more precise analysis there is only one from the standpoint of the 
ultimate source of the malady and two with respect to the proximate cause. Ac- 
tually, as even a casual inspection of page references in 'Fable 1 suggests, sorcery 
nu-ans soul loss or disease-object intrusion or both in many cases, and is not an in- 
dependent concept. Consequently it is not surprising to find that in Clements' his- 
torical discussion of sorcery, he is compelled explicitly to recognize its generic char- 
acter and the need for a more precise analysis of its form as preliminary to more 
e.xact treatment. 
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The same type ot dimculty is involved in the attempt to handle breach of taboo 
as a unit trait. It is an enormously broad generic concept based on the belief that 
moral transgressiun on the part of individuals will provoke disease. As an important 
type of social sanction connected with custom.s of great variety, it is easv to compre- 
hend the functional importance ot such a disease concept in human cultures of di- 
verse patterns. Xo wonder that Clements is compelled to posit multiple origins in 
this case. Historical connections, however, within narrower limits than those set up 
in this study might be sought if attention was directed to the class of custom which 
was under such a disease concept, or the specific source of a taboo itself. Although 
not discovered by Clements in the literature on the Eastern Woodland tribes ex- 
cept in the case of the Iroquois. I have found this concept of disease among the 
haulteaux I have been investigating recently. In this case one type of taboo under 
.1 disease sanction is the command of a guardian spirit. In this particular instance 
the occurrence of the same connection elsewhere in North .America might be his- 
torically significant. But interestingly enough in the case of the Saulteaux, while 
confession as a means of curing illness caused by breach of taboo is known, it does 
not apply to the case mentioned above. Variations such as this within the culture 
of one people seem to m.e to challenge Clements’ assumption that confession as a 
m.ethod of treatment is functionally derived from the breach of taboo concept. 

Even the more specific concepts used by Clements are by no means always 
clean cut. and this dimculty is further complicated by the necessity, in such a world 
'Aide study, of using sources of varying levels of intrinsic value, and the temptation 
to interpret ambiguous statements positively. For example, Clements himself points 
out fp 188 ^ that in certain areas the disease-object is reported to contain 

a spiritual essence which is the real cause of the sickness . . accordingly the real cause [of 
the disease] would be a spirit in the body, and such diseases should be classed along with those 
caused by demons who enter the body without the aid of a tangible vehicle. 

They might, in short, be relegated to the category of spirit intrusion. Clentents, 
however, chooses to ignore this complication and the possibilit\- that such cases 
may not belong to either of the concepts he has adopted. It is obvious that while 
this procedure facilitates classification and "historical’’ treatment of the type es- 
sayed, it does not aiii us in grappling with realities. 

In respect to the use of sources this paper is curious, since in a world-wide sam- 
pling of the data China is represented only by citations to Hastings’ ‘'Encyclopedia'' 
and Tylor’s "Primitive Culture," and Tibet and Mongolia ("Buddhist [I] tribes") 
likewise by a sole reference to the last named source. Hence there is a huge area 
in the heart of .Asia, the theater of important movements of peoples and elaborate 
culture developments, which remains almost entirely unconsidered Is it to be as- 
sumed that the so-called primitive peoples of Asia existed from time immemorial 
entirely removeil from the iniluences emanating from the centers of culture develop- 
ing there I raise this querv simply because European countries, ancient and modern 
Eg\pt, as well as ancient Bab\ Ionia and Assyria, arc included, although for the 
civilizations of the eastern Alediterranean Hastings is the chief source utilized. 
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Although the author cannot be blamed altogether for the inclusion of evidence 
from loose or ambiguous statements of other observers, it seems to me that he has 
not been over cautious in the matter, I was struck at once, for example, by the at- 
tribution to several Algonkian peoples, among two of which 1 have done held work 
Cree and Saulteaux , of a belief in spirit intrusion as a disease concept To Clements 
the Cree and Saulteaux are evidently one since he cites the same page references 
in Skinner's "Eastern Cree and Northern 5aulteaux" opposite both groups, despite 
the fact that ''kinner's book is divided into two parts and what he says about one 
group dues not apply to the other As a matter of fact the references are to the C ree. 
One of them p 78, not p 76 ■ is to a statement that "an idiot is popularly suppo=ed 
to be possessed of an evil spirit:" my only comment here is that I never uncovered 
such a belief myself among either the Cree or Saulteaux, which is worth no more 
intrinsically than Skinner's positive assertion, except for the fact that Clements 
ip 219' stresses the point that Skinner's statement is the only evidence of "spirit 
intrusion as a cause of inianity [''j" in America, "It crops up again in Borneo and 
.\frica," he adds Surely this should have made him wary. The only other statement 
on which spirit intrusion for the Cree could be base'! is that on p 63 (although p, 76 
is likewise given i, where, with reference to a mitco crossing rivers without a canoe, 
.hkinner says, ’ for the spirits transpiorted him bodily," Guardian spirits (pawa- 
ganak , by whose aid a man can accomplish miraculous things, are undoubtedly 
meant: but they never enter a man’s body nor can I discoxer in the context any 
reference to disease In respect to the references in Hottman (pp, 159, 197), the 
only authority on the Ojibwa used, we do have fiositive assertions in regard to 
spirit intrusion, but the fact th.at the term exorcism appears in the same sentence, 
with the statement that "evil spirits are sometimes removed by sucking them 
through tubes" suggests at once the characteristic therapy for objects projected into 
the body by sorcerers, and Clements, it may be noted, gix'es the same page references 
for disease-object intrusion' This is undoubtedly the concept which is being de- 
scribed somewhat loosely by Hoffman In the case of the Naskapi Turner is the 
authority given, and Clements rightly ijueries the evidence here which rests on the 
statement that remedies for di.sease are in the hands of the shaman "who claims to 
have control of the spirit which causes all disease and death," As I see it, there is 
no reason whatsoever to interpret this as a belief in spirit intrusion as a cause of 
disease, and Prof 8peck tells me that he is not acquainted with the concept among 
the Naskapi. T'he case for spirit intrusion among Algonkian peoples is then not 
supported by the eviileiice citeii by Clements. 

I have gone into some detail here only as a specific example of one of the pitfalls 
into which one is leii by such an exclusive dependence upon so many and iliverse 
sources. W ith such a large margin of error to cope w ith in respect to a realistic isola- 
tion of concepts, and in ailditiun the dimculties involved in the sampling and inter- 
pretation of sources, it seems to me that a genuine historical interpretation of the 
data can hardly be exfiected to proceed to valid conclusions 

IrVIVG HtLLOWEl.l, 

UMXLtsITX 01 I’i.XXsLVVXMX 
I’HIL XDLLPHI \, Px. 
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AXF.XT THE KUTCHIX TRIBES 

In a recent article in the AiiERicAX Axi'hrupuLciuisi ;\'o1. 36, pp. 163-79 1 Dr 
('ornelius ( tsgood ha? performed a real service for students of the American Indian 
by compiling a synonumy of the terms by cvhich the various Kutchin groups have 
been de=ignated Dr Osgood has also mmde a most helpful revision of Cadzow 's map 
b_v including the Birch Creek Kutchin and eliminating the so-called Atai and Hun 
Kutchin As Dr Osgood points out, the term Kutchin has been used most looselv 
ever since I tail's time and it is well that the name should be restricted to what Osgood 
calL the "true Kutchin." Certain it is that the adjacent groups of the Upper Yukon 
and of the Tanana are not Kutchin, nor does the term have any meaning for them. 

In designating the Kutchin groups Dr Osgood prefers the term tribe to that of 
band. X'o doubt he was struck as I was by the feeling of group or tribal unity which 
seems to characterize the Kutchin peoples. Such a Keliag stands in marked contrast 
to the situation among the .Athabascan groups on the Tanana and Copper Rivers 
with whom I have worked. Among the latter groups the term band would be more 
appropriate. 

Thanks to Crants-in-.Aid from the Social Science Research Council and from 
the Xational Research Council I wasable to spend the summer of 191.3 in held work 
among the natives of the Chandalar River in Alaska Information secured from 
various Chandalar informants conhrms all of l.>r (.)sgood's eight Kutchin tribes but 
adds a ninth tribe, the L)ihai Kutchin It is because the Dihai Kutchin have escaped 
previous mention that 1 venture to write this note. 

The Dihai Kutchin formerly inhabited the territory about the north lurk of the 
Chandalar and the middle and south forks of the Koyoktik River, \'irtually no 
Indians inhabit this region now and within coniparativelc recent limes a number of 
Eskimo families have settled in the area. The term dihai signifies yonder or farthest 
distant, or, to be mure precise, farthest distant in the downstream direction. .\s one 
informant e.xpressed it. "if there were a string of cabins along the ri\er bank, the 
last cabin on the downstream side would be termed the 'dihai' cabin." In other 
words the Dihai Kutchin were the most westerly of tlie true Kutchin tribes. 

lake their neighbors, the Chandalar Kutchin, who inhabited the territory about 
the east fork of the Cluindalar River, the Dihai Kutchin were a highly nomadic 
group of iiiouiilain dwellers living almost o\clusivel_\ b_\ hunting The small size 
of the tribe plus the fact that they seldom came down to I'ort Yukon may e.xplain 
the lack of mention by early writers. My informants were agreed that the Dihai 
spoke a Kutchin dialect which differed but slightly fium that use<i by the Chandalar 
iir Xrdse Kutchin iXt.dse seems the nearest phonetic enuicaieiil of the name the 
Chaiidalar applv to themselves.' 

The Dihai Kutchin were ne\ er numerous, and famine and disease together with 
frequent warfare with the Eskimo and (.'hamlaLtr Kutchin further depleted their 
numbers, with the result that about two generations ago the surviving 1 )ihai moved 
to the east fork of the t 'handalar Ri\ er w here ihiougli iiUer-marria.ge they have been 
merged with the Xi dse Kutchin, .Xsa result many of the present Cb.anilalar natives 
trace their ancestre to the now e.vtinct Dihai group Since the I'ihai Kutchin for- 
merly existed as a distinct Kutclim tribe the_\ should be so recorded. 

Robeki McKexn.w 

D.\kim( II rii Cl ii.Li uL 
H-cnovi.r, Xr,w H cmpshiki; 
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THE MESCALERO APACHE BOW-DRILL 

In an article which recently appeared in the Amekicax Axthropoi.icgixt Paul 
S. Martin furnished evidence that the bow-drill, hitherto thought to be confined 
to northern Xorth America, teas used by the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest.- 

I am able to confirm Dr Martin’s conclusion of a southern extension of the dis- 
tribution of the bow-drill by data I have gathered from the Mescalero Apache In- 
dians, V. ho ranged, before reservation da\ s, over what is now western Texas, south- 
eastern New hlexico, and northern Mexico According to my Mescalero informants 
the bow-drill was employed for making fires by those who had dilnculty with the 
hand-drill The use of the latter was much more common, however. 

Xo elaborate pains were taken in the manufacture of the Mescalero bow-drill. 
Pieces of pliable wood of lengths which varied according to the tastes of the in- 
dividual users were crudely strung with sinew. X'o wooden nut or hand-piece was 
made ordinarily, An\- available object, such as a piece of buckskin or rawhide, which 
would protect the hand was utilized instead. Even fighting-bows were converted into 
bow-flrills on occasion The .Apache bow-drill was never used for drilling. 

It is interesting to note that the Chiricahua Apache, the western neighbors of 
the Mescalero, denied that the bow -drill was ever used among them, 

M, E. Opler 

IJULCE, .\lw Mexico 

THE AZTEC CALEXDAR STOXE: A REPLY 

To The Editor: 

•Since Senor .Alfonso Case of the Mexican Museum, in the .Americ.-\x .Axthro- 
poLOGiST for July-September, 1934. so caustically criticized my brief article, in the 
issue of October-December, 1933, on the remarkable resemblance of the design on 
the .Aztec "Calendar Stone’’ to a compass card, calling it a "fantastic interpreta- 
tion,” may I be allowed a final word to say it was not an "interpretation” but merely 
a statement of fact, 

.A fact is a fact, .Anybody can explain it anyway he prefers. The fact remains, 
.And it is a fact that the so-called Calendar Stone of the .Aztecs carries a design that 
is an exact, ornamental reproduction of the ancient compass card of the mariner’s 
compass. Therefore, call it anything you like, the design is there. The resemblance 
seemed to me to be worth noting. It was not done through ignorance of Mexican 
and Central .American archaeological literature, for I have been somewhat ac- 
fiuainted with that field for fifty years or more. 

Frederick S. Dellexb.augh 

Xew A'ork City 


' Paul S. Martin, The Bow-Drill in Xort'n .America (.American Anthropologist, Vol 36, 
1934, pp 94-97) 



NOTES AND NEWS 


REORGANIZATION OF THE LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology at Santa Fe, it was voted to amend the constitution to provide for an Ad- 
visory Board of not to exceed thirty-two members. The Advisory Board elects from 
among its members the Chairman and Yice-Chairman of the Laboratory to serve 
for one year. These officers, together with six other members of the Advisory Board 
serving for three years each, will constitute the active Board of Trustees. The Board 
of Trustees will meet twice a year, once in Santa Fc and once in the East, the 
eastern meeting being timed to correspond with the .\nnual Meeting of the .\dvisory 
Board. 

The present make-up of the Board is as follows: Y. Kidder, Chairman, C. E. 
Guthe, \'ice-Chairman, Elsie Clews Parsons, L. Kroeber, J. F, Zimmerman, 
Fay-Cooper Cole, H, S. Colton, and Duncan Strong. 

.\. Y. Kidder 


TWO NEW JOCRNALS 

Kongo-Overzee, Tijdschrift voor en over Belgisch Kongo Ruanda-Urundi en 
aanpalende gewesten, is a new journal under the editorship of Dr Burssens iMelle 
bij Gent) with its first issue dated October, 1934. (Published by "De Sikkel,'’ 
Kruishofstraat 223, Antwerpt; subscription, 85 Belgian francs.) 

A second new journal, Zeitschrift fur Rassenkunde, is announced to appear in 
January, 1935, under the editorship of Egon Freiherr von Eickstedt (^Breslau). 
-Articles of moderate length in German, English, and French will concern '‘the evolu- 
tion and the nature of race, and . . . the biological causes of its different physical 
and mental aspects.” (.Ferninand Enke A'erlag, Stuttgart ~W: two volumes per 
year, RAI 18 per volume ) 

-A Number of C.tsrs of L.vrge M.w.v Monoliths from Cop.in .xnd Quirigu.v, 
for which the University Museum (.University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) has 
no exhibition space, are offered to any museum having room for their display. 
Requests should be addressed to the Director of the University Museum, Mr H. H. 
F. Jayne. 

Sever.vl Summer Semix.urs in fields of interest to anthropologists are an- 
nounced by the .American Council of Learned Societies These are designed to give 
mature scholars opportunities for e.xpanding their interests and competence in 
helds generally underworked by Americans. The Section on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies will be held at Columbia University (July 5-August 16, 1935) under the 
direction of D. C. Goodrich; a Russian Language Institute, also at Columbia (June 
25-.August 31), will be in charge of George Z. Patrick; while it is planned to hold a 
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Seminar on Arabic and Islamic Studies at Princeton University (June 20-July 31) 
under Philip K. Hitti for those whose major interests do not lie in this field. 

It IS hoped that some financial assistance can be offered to a few qualified scholars 
who might otherwise be prevented from attending any of these seminars. Further 
information can be had from Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, X.W.. Washington, D.C , 

The Ix’SHtli'ij ARot'KoLuGicu del Cuzco, Peru, has been inaugurated as a 
center of advanced studies whose principal concern is with the past and present of 
the aboriginal American races. Luis F. Valcarcel, Director General del Museo 
Xacional. desires exchanges for the new institute with individuals and institutions, 
and offers all facilities for investigation in the Cuzco-Puno--\purimac region. 

The 1935 Summer Meeting 07 the Americ.xn Associvtion for the Ad- 
\ANCEME.\r OF Science will be held in Minneapolis. June 24th-29th. In this con- 
nection the University of Minnesota invites attention to some of its unique anthro- 
pological collections; among them, the skeleton of "Minnesota Man,” skulls of 
(Mechte-el-Arbi type and artifacts of the North African Capsian culture, and col- 
lections from (Minnesota. 

By Error, in the -American .Anthropologist, \'o1. 35, p. 162, the book "Bland 
indianer i Ecuadors urskogar" Helsingfors, 1920-1921 , 2 vols.) was ascribed to the 
late Erland Nordenskiold in a bibliograph>- prepared by Henry Wassen. The author 
of this work is Raphael Karsten. 
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NOTES OX THE CULTURAL PROVINCE 

OF THE SOUTHEAST By JOHX R SWAXToX 

E xclusive of peninsular Florida the aboriginal cultural province 
of the Southeast was about 1200 miles long by 600 broad. It was 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico on the east and south 
respectively, and by the dry country beyond Trinity River, Texas, on the 
west, while on the north it merged into the region of the upper Mississippi 
and Ohio. Anciently much of this last formed a part, and seems to have been 
alternately attached to it and to the province of the Great Lakes where 
the principal tribes belonged to the Algcnquian stock. This region is well 
watered everywhere and for the most part level or gently rolling though 
cut into on the northeast by the Appalachian Mountains and on the north- 
west by the Ozark and Ouachita plateaus. From the botanical point of 
view the southern and eastern sections constitute part of the southeastern 
mesophytic evergreen forest area and the northern part belongs to the 
deciduous forest. With the exception of southernmost Florida and very 
limited regions in Alabama, Mississippi, and .Arkansas, it was all thickly 
forested when first known to Europeans. The Carolinian life zone of Mer- 
riam corresponds roughly to the deciduous area, his .Ausiro-riparian life 
zone to the mesophvtic evergreen forest, and the coastal regic.n falls mainly 
in his Sabalian zone, leaving a bit of southeastern and southern Florida in 
his Tropical province. 

Such was the natural environment of the .American Indian of the South- 
east, and we mav, fur our present purposes, discount any changes which 
took place after he first made his appearance. We are now to consider his 
adaptation to it. .As is well known, the civilizing process consists in large 
measure in the change from a condition in which man has to adapt him- 
self to nature to one in which nature becomes adapted to man. Food, both 
animal and vegetable, was to be had throughout the region, but, even be- 
fore horticulture and the domestication of animals began, human seleciic n, 
like the selection of an animal, would introduce a certain lack of conformity 
with the environment never to be entirely restored. For it does not follow 
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that man would utilize all of the products of nature suitable for his nourish- 
ment, Down to the present day he has continued to discover utilities in 
plants once neglected or even deemed harmful. In the case of animals his 
selective power was modified somewhat by the animals themselves. Thus, 
the potential food value of a deer was greater than that of some smaller 
animals but its ability to escape capture was also greater, and the choice 
of carnivora as food was somewhat discouraged by the defensive powers of 
those beasts. The abundance of fish in certain spots might have attracted 
a dense population, but not so long as the bare hands were the sole imple- 
ments with which one could catch them. On the other hand plants did not 
have any means of resisting exploitation other than those which are purely 
passive. This fact, but more particularly the prevailing herbivorous char- 
acter of man's nearest relatives, the anthropoids, suggests that his original 
diet was mainly vegetarian. But even then, as we learn from those same 
anthropoids, man probably had no aversion to animal flesh, and took to it 
readily as soon as he could provide himself with hunting and fishing imple- 
ments. 

If there ever was any perfect ‘’'adjustment of man to his environment” 
it was when he first became man, and such an adjustment has never been 
restored. But even during what we may term his vegetarian period it is 
probable, as hinted above, that man developed selective tastes which some- 
what modified the original condition. He may have taken to roots rather 
than fruits or grains, or to one of these latter rather than the other two. 
Or tribes — if them were then tribes — mav have developed mutual differences 
in this respect Although alga; and other marine growths may furnish a cer- 
tain amount of nourishment and man may soon have opened up an ac- 
quaintance with shellfish, it seems probable that in the vegetarian period 
the greater jjart of the human race lived inland. 

When hunting and fishing techniques came into existence, a shift of 
population undoubtedly occurred. Grazing territories and salt licks, the 
resorts of deer, elk, and other herbivorous animals would become much 
more attractive and would tend to draw mankind to the open country. 
But the juincipal change was certainly brought about by the invention of 
devices for catching fish, whether by lines, nets, or traps. As the potential 
food supplies were much greater along the sea shores and appreciably 
greater along lakes and rivers than elsewhere, population would mass 
primarily along the former and secondarily along the latter. 

Up to this point the movements of population I have suggested are 
hyjxithetical and, in any event, they did not take place in the province 
which is the subject of our discussion because there is every reason to 
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believe that the hunting and fishing stages were reached long before the 
western hemisphere was occupied by man. The assumed later massing of 
population along oceanic coasts and on lakes and rivers is, however, testified 
to by the estimates of Indian population north of Mexico made by Mooney 
and so skilfully handled and supplemented by Kroeber. Contrast between 
coast and interior is most marked along the Pacific but is apparent in 
almost equal degree on the Atlantic side of the continent and along the 
shores of the Arctic. 

It happens that it is precisely in the Southeast that the greatest appar- 
ent exceptions occur, and this is interesting because of evidence that at 
one time the littoral population actually was heavier, and thus we seem 
to have evidence that still another revolution had begun. In terms of 
square miles the number of Indians on the .-ktlantic coast from the -\rctic 
as far south as Cape Lookout, X.C., and again from Charleston Harbor 
around the southern end of Florida to Tampa Bay was upon the whole 
denser than the interior population, .\gain, beginning with the Chitimacha 
of Louisiana, the coastal population of Louisiana and Texas was, generally 
speaking, heavier than that of the interior, if we except the Mississippi 
Valley itself which constituted something of an independent province. The 
region immediately at the mouth of the Mississippi was unsuited to large 
settlements. The coast of the Carolinas between Cape Lookout and Charles- 
ton, except in spots, is not well protected by offshore bars, but it may be 
added that the hinterland itself was thinly occupied The coast of western 
Florida and neighboring states, between Tampa Bay and the ^Mississippi, 
constitutes our greatest exception, but it is precisely here that we find the 
most abundant marks of an earlier heavy population. The mounds and 
shell heaps of Tarpon Springs. Crystal River, St. Andrews Bay, Chocta- 
whatchee Bay, Pensacola, and Mobile are well known. There is also evidence 
that the abandonment of at least part of this shoreline was very recent. 
Evacuation of the Georgia coast took place after Spanish colonization and 
might be attributed to the whites, but the same can hardly have been true 
of the abandonment of Mobile Bay. In 151') the Spanish navigator Pineda 
entered a “river,” which was almost certainly Mobile Bay or IMobile Bay 
and River, and found forty towns along its shores. In IPOO, however, when 
the French colonized this region, there were no Indians living on the bay, 
though there were plenty of deserted town sites. The preponderant littoral 
population which the white colonists found in some sections seems, there- 
fore, to have represented a condition formerly general. 

Next to the sea coast the rivers apparently furnished favorite locations 
for the native population and for the same reason, because they provided 
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an immediate and considerable source of food and were at least as con- 
venient to the hunting territories as any others. But there were spots on 
most of the rivers where fishing was particularly good, and in the eastern 
part of the province the most important of these were marked out by the 
■■fall line,” where the piedmont plateau gave place to the coast plain. Down 
to the present day such places are the sites of important towns and cities 
and the same was true in aboriginal times, although in part of Virginia 
this line fell between the tv:o great stocks of the region, the Algonquian 
and Siouan. Along the Mississippi Indian population usually collected 
at points where the river touched the bluffs, though there is evidence of a 
massing of people at an earlier day throughout the lowlands between the 
Mississippi and Ouachita, the Mississippi and Yazoo, and the Mississippi 
and St. Francis. This is something of a mystery. Are we to assume that fish- 
ing advantages outweighed the discomfort created periodically by the 
overflow of the great river? 

In the eastern part of the province the coast and the fall line account 
between them for much of the distribution of population e.xcept for the 
presence in the southern .Appalachians of the largest tribe of all, the Chero- 
kee In this case, however, we have fairly good evidence that we are dealing 
with an invading people originally belonging to the riparian lands of the 
upper Ohio, and it is probable that, though a favorable climate and facilities 
for defence offered certain attractions, the Cherokee were being pressed into 
it by other tribes, probably their own congeners on the north. To the other 
advantages which it possessed, we should very likely add, however, the 
control of quarries and mines and the opportunity of acting as middle-men 
between the Indians of the Ohio and those of the Gulf. 

In spite of the strong influences exercised by the coast and inland waters 
of the section, I think we have evidence that, when white men appeared, 
their dominance was beginning to give way. Still another revolution was in 
progress. Introduction of agriculture from the south, although at first it 
provided merely a supplementary means of livelihood to the e.xisting com- 
munities and had little effect on the location of the people as a whole, came 
in time, it would seem, to occupy such a commanding position that every 
other source of livelihood was sacrificed to it, and the geographical positions 
of several tribes were changed bodily. Even in Florida we find the bulk 
of the Timucua population on the Alachua plains or along the St. Johns 
instead of on the coast, while the .Apalachee -were more of an inland agri- 
cultural people than a fishing or hunting tribe. .Among the smaller Siouan 
communities we hear of the Occaneechi and Eno, including probably the 
Shakori, as devoting particular attention to their crops and raising a surplus 
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for trade. This and their favorable location for commerce, probably ex- 
plains the inland position of the Catawba. The possibility of raising corn 
without the necessity of laborious forest clearing operations must be set 
down as an added influence determining the inland and upland location of 
the Cherokee. 

A factor operating over almost the whole region east of the Mississippi 
was the presence of what is known as the pine-barren region which occupies 
over half of the coastal plain. In the Journal of Geography for October, 
1916 (page 43) Harper says; 

Half a century ago this region was regarded as almost worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes. The population averaged less than ten inhabitants to the square 
mile, and the chief industries were lumbering, turpentining, and stockraising. . . . 
Cultivation of the soil was chiefly confined to the vicinity of rivers, to spots where 
a clay stratum approached the surface, and to the small areas that could be fer- 
tilized with the available stable manure; the cleared land made up considerably less 
than 10 percent of the total area. 

Harper’s paper was written to point out the great change that had taken 
place in the use and value of that land with the application of commercial 
fertilizer, and we can easily understand why the Indians, who used no 
fertilizer, when they came to prefer agriculture to fishing, moved back out 
of the barrens to the richer soils beyond. Incidentally it helps to explain the 
persistence of the whites in driving the Indians from their inland terri- 
tories. 

To the west the situation is still more striking, since we find the three 
great "nations” known as Creek's, Chickasaw, and Choctaw withdrawn 
from the Gulf coast, which is less favorable to corn raising, and from the 
Mississippi. Rivers of secondary importance ran through the Creek country, 
but both the Chickasaw and Choctaw were noticeably removed from the 
larger streams and massed about the heads of minor water courses. In 
particular, we are told that the Choctaw were rather a tribe of farmers than 
hunters, that they rareh' left their territory even to fight, that most of 
them were n('t able to swim, and that they raised a surplus of corn every 
year which they sold to the Chickasaw. West of the Mississippi the Hasinai 
confecleration presents us with an anah gous example, located as it was 
between, but not on, the Sabine and Trinity and among the headwaters 
of such minor rivers as the Neches, while the Caddo confederation wms about 
the raft of Red River which effectually prevented the use of that stream 
as a thoroughfare. 

Aside from a hypothetical shift of population from interior to coast 
which took place, if at all. in the Old World, we have indicated in the South- 
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east a shift from the coast and important inland waterways to the interior, 
not perfected but apparently taking place when Europeans made their 
appearance. The first change we may assume to have been due to the sub- 
stitution of fishing for food gathering, the second to the introduction of 
agriculture. In its last phase determination of population away from large 
bodies of water may have been due to fear of enemies and perhaps also of 
epidemics, though the thinning of population along main arteries of com- 
munication may itself have been due to the epidemics. From the purely 
economic point of view, the inland Choctaw would seem to stand on the 
top of the pyramid, though the Creeks were little if any inferior to them. 

It is impossible to weigh the esthetic evolution of tribes in this territory 
as confidently as their relative economic development because of lack of 
material. We know that wood was used considerably for artistic treatment 
but specimens of the art have been preserved on]\ in Florida. The artistic 
talents of most of the tribes of the section were expressed in tattooings and 
paintings on the human skin and have, of course, disappeared, and on tex- 
tiles and copper of which only a few fragmentary specimens remain. Ac- 
cording to early writers, baskets and mats were often beautifully woven 
in colors but in only a few spots has the art been preserved, and in only 
one place, in Louisiana, has it retained a suggestion of its ancient charm. 
It would manifestly be unfair to estimate the artistic accomplishments of 
the several tribes by this art as it e.xists today, but it is perhaps not acci- 
dental that the Chitimacha, who retain the best technique, were near 
neighbors of the Caddo who seem to have surpassed all other tribes in their 
ceramics. 

There is much excellence in the pottery ware of the eastern Gulf sec- 
tion, particularly that of northwestern Florida, and in the paddle marked 
productions of the Cherokee, but ceramics clearly improve as we go west. 
That of Moundville, represented also on the Coosa and Tallapoosa and 
even in northwestern Florida, distinctly surpasses anything to the east of 
it, and is connected with the pottery of the middle Mississippi extending 
from the mouth of the Arkansas to the Ohio and beyond. This is itself 
superior in many respects, considering the variety and ornamentation of 
effigy pots. In the esthetic feeling exhibited in the treatment of its scrolls 
and in its lustrous finish the Natchesan or lower Mississippi ceramics are 
at least equally good. When we come to the engraved pottery of the Caddo, 
however, made largely by the Indians of northwestern Louisiana, south- 
western .\rkansas, and northeastern Texas, we reach the real summit of 
artistic expression in the region as exhibited in the superb scroll work, the 
harmonious coloring, and the excellent finish. In general, we may say with- 
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uut risk that the esthetic center of the Southeast, as illustrated by pottery 
and at the present time by basketry, was along the lower iMississippi and 
the middle course of Red River, but that the highest excellence seems to 
have been attained in the western part of this area at the very edge of the 
Southeastern province. 

Is there any possible way to account for the eminence of the tribes in 
question? I do not venture a simple categorical reply to this. So many and 
various have been the influences at work in the section, so numerous the 
displacements of tribes and the shufflings of the pack of peoples, that a 
single cause is practically excluded. At the same time I cannot refrain from 
pointing out two possible factors which may have contributed to the re- 
sults noted. One of these is the relative antiquity of culture in the region 
where it reached its apex. Although we cannot state the fact with certainty, 
and shall not be able to until archaeology has completed its labors, there 
are strong indications that the lower Mississippi included the center of 
culture for the eastern area of the present United States. Except for a belt 
along the Gulf of Mexico which was perhaps responsible for the secondary 
peak, cultural influences seem to have spread from the lower Mississippi 
rather than to it, and the spread of peoples was similar. Other things being 
equal we should look for higher culture where culture has had most time 
to develop. Secondly, the Caddo were so situated that they may well 
have constituted a focal point for more diverse cultures than any other 
group of tribes. To the northeast of them were the Siouan Quapaw, and, 
not far beyond these, representatives of the .\lgonquian stock. Directly 
east lay the Tunica, Yazoo, Korea, and a few other bands of Indians who 
constituted a somewhat unique division, beyond them the great Chickasaw 
and Choctaw nations of the Muskhogean block, and on the lower course 
of Red River and the banks of the Mississippi beyond it were tribes belong- 
ing to the Xatchesan division of the Muskhogean family. These last had 
attained, as we have seen and as we shall continue to see, a peculiarly high 
civilization. little farther south cvere the Chilimacha Indians, fabricators 
of those excellent baskets of which mention has just been made. West of 
these again were the Atakapa, and directly west of the Caddo miserable 
wandering bands of Tonkawa. While the Tonkawa and .\takapa could have 
added little of a positive nature to Caddo culture, there is a certain stimulus 
in difference even though of a minus character provided it is not loo ubiq- 
uitous and overpowering. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that, exclusive of the .\lgonquians, 
who were relatively late comers, the Caddo were in communication with 
no less than seven groups of tribes of widely varying speech and at one 
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time at least of tvidely varying culture. As much could not be said fur the 
greater part of their neighbors, the ones circumstanced most like them being 
the tribes along the ^Mississippi who were on almost the same cultural level. 
It may be added that ethnological research suggests prehistoric contacts of 
a more intimate character with the Muskogee or Creeks, and a prehistoric 
people who once found homes in the skirts oi the Ozarks 

Within the historic period the tribes most noted fur their ceremonialism 
were in the region just indicated, including particularly the Xatchez and 
Taensa. Moreover, our earliest records of the region, the chronicles of the 
De Soto expedition, amrm that the lower Mississippi tribes were the most 
civilized except for one group near the present Augusta, Georgia, which 
there is reason to think had emigrated from the Mississippi section shortly 
before the Spaniards encountered them. Ceremonialism was further de- 
veloped by the Creeks than among the Chickasaw and Choctaw, but there 
is rather strong evidence that they formed part of the same mr'vement away 
from the great river, and that the position of the Chickasaw represented a 
later intrusion 

But when ive turn our attention to attainments in the art of government, 
we are compelled to award iirst place to the Iroquois and second place to 
the Creeks. In doing so we must reject the dictum that ’’that government 
is best which governs least" as a principle upon which to base our conclu- 
sions. From the point of view of the factors involved, or for the purposes 
that they had to serve, the governments of the Choctaw, Cherokee, Caddo, 
and many smaller tribes were just as good as the two just mentioned — 
from Jefferson’s point of view better. We must also reject absolutism as a 
criterion of superiority, one v.hich. if accepted, would have placed the 
Xatchez in the foremost rank. But although the Xatchez theocracy in- 
clufled some alien tribes, the problem confronting Iroquois and Creek states- 
men was much more diflicult than that which the Xatchez (ireat Sun had 
to face, for the problem with them wa-- not the mere addition uf alien tribes 
but the esulution of a common system of usages, legal and got'ernmental 
procedure and the accompanying concepts, acceptable to a considerable 
number of originally independent and mutually hostile peoples. So far as 
we ma} judge there never was any great diversity among the jieojile which 
Constituted the Choctaw, Cherokee, and Caddo nations. A few small bands 
were added to certain of them at a late period, but thec' were too insignifi- 
cant to affect the puluy of the tribe as a whole, and this was equally the 
ca.se with the Xatchez. 

The Creek state jiartcajk less of the nature of a free union of peoples 
than that of the Iroquois since one particular group of bands occupied a 
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position of numerical and moral dominance. To this group belongs properh 
the name INIuskogee, though that is probably foreign in origin. As the origi- 
nal organization seems to have been confined to this group, it may once 
have been comparable to the organization of the Iroquois, a voluntary 
union among equals, but from the timie when it came clearly to the knowl- 
edge of Europeans almost half of the federal body consisted of peoples of 
alien speech who, though not oppressed, were in some measure looked down 
upon bv the hluskogee. According to the only fragments of the national 
epic which have survived, two of the main bands of Muskogee, having 
subdued or driven away all of their enemies, agreed to institute an inter- 
tribal ball game in order to keep their martial spirit alive. These were the 
Coweta and the Kasihta. It was also agreed that each might adopt bodies 
of related or alien people who would then form one “fire” with it and might 
participate in the game on its behalf if this were subscribed to in preparing 
for the contest. Coweta and its towns came to be associated with war, 
while Kasihta headed the peace side, and for obvious reasons took in 
more outsiders than its rivals. 

Putting history and certain traditions together, however, we find rather 
strong indications that the most important step toward the confederacy 
was taken when peace was made between some of the eastern hluskogee and 
their Hitchiti-speaking neighbors in southern Ceorgia. These last comprised 
eight or ten towns or tribes which formed an eastward e.xtension of the 
southern group of Muskhogeans, of which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Ala- 
bama, Apalachee, and Yamasee were other typical representatives. The 
Muskogee apparently came in contact with these after having entered the 
countrv from the northwest. This accounts for the traditional place of 
origin recorded by Bartram at the Hitchiti town of Ocmulgee on the river 
of that name, and the one given by Chekilli, the Creek chief, to Oglethorpe, 
to wit the .Apalachicola town of the Hitchiti on the Chattahoochee River, 

When De Soto visited the Creek country it would seem that an under- 
standing or verv loose alliance existed between the Muskogee bands on 
Savannah River and those on the Coosa, but the former were then at war 
with the Hitchiti, and therefore it is probable that the second phase of the 
alliance did not take place until later. It was fully established before the 
opening of the eighteenth century, probably as early as 16o0, when it had 
brought together most of the tribes of central and southern Ceorgia and 
central and eastern .Alabama. While it never got appredabh’ east of the 
Savannah or west of the Tombigbce, and lost some northern territory to 
the Cherokee, it graduallv extended southward, aided by the English 
colonists, until it came to include the Floridian peninsula and destroyed or 
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incorporated most of the former tribes of that section.' Part of the Apalachee 
remained independent, however, and removed to Louisiana. Most of those 
who first settled in Florida belonged to the Hitchiii division of the nation 
and included bands which preferred an isolated, unregimented life to con- 
tact with the great towns. Such people were known as Seminole, and the 
naKie became applied more particularly to the settlers in Florida, After 
the Creek war of 1813-14-, the Seminole were joined and well-nigh swamped 
by numbers of Indians from the Cpper Towns. These were principally 
true Muskogee, so that the com.plexion of the Florida Indians was changed 
from one prevailingly Hitchiti to one prevailingly Muskogee. Owing first to 
the Hitchiti origin of the original nucleus and second to the factional op- 
position between the later refugees and those Creeks who remained in their 
old homes, particularly their opposition to the Lower Creeks, a distinct 
Seminole tribe grew up which received recognition from the Lnited States 
Government eventuating in a distinct treatment for this part of the original 
nation. Those who removed to Oklahoma were given a separate strip of 
territory and organized a government of their own which endured until 
ail of the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes were brought to an end. 

The organization of the Iroquois confederation was still more remark- 
able since it appears to have been a result of the deliberate attempt of two 
Indian reformers, Dekanawida and Hiawatha, to put an end to the fratri- 
cidal warfare between tribes. It extended rapidly to the so-called Five 
Nations, the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, later in- 
corporated the Tuscarora, and added portions of the Huron, Tionontati, 
Neutral Nation, Erie, and Susquehanna who were of the same stock, some 
New England tribes, Nanticoke, Delaware, Conoy, and even Fox of the 
Algunquian family and remnants of the Siouan Tutelo and Saponi, besides 
numbers of individuals of all the surrounding people. These last were 
brought in by successful wars which the federated Iroquois waged, as, it 
would seem, an unpremeditated result of their union for peace. The organ- 
ization, so succes.'^ful in defence, was found to be equally efficacious in con- 
ducting offensive operations, so that the "Iroquois empire” extended at 
one time from Ottawa River to the Tennessee and from the Kennebec in 
Maine to Lake Michigan and the River of the Illinois. .\3 in the case of the 
Creeks, consideridile of this e.xpansion took place after white contact, and 
was due in some measure to supplies of firearms obtained from the colonists. 

The above review of Southeastern culture suggests that there has been 

' Since, .however, the Florida immii;ranli very rapidly ai>umed an independent status, 
the e.xtension of the Creek Confederation over Florida was rather theoretical than real 
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a movement of population from the coast to the interior, and a further trend 
away from the larger rivers. Nevertheless, economic, esthetic, and ritualistic 
primacy seems to have been attained by peoples on or near the lower course 
of the Mississippi. Governmental and legalistic superiority, however, ap- 
pear in connection with marginal tribes, though one of these had probably 
moved from the same region shortly before the appearance of the whites. 
This marginal position is not singular, however, since the .\ssyrians and 
Persians were marginal to the higher cultures of Babylonia and Egypt, 
Rome was marginal to the cultures of Greece and the Orient, and the Aztecs 
were marginal to the Maya. 

Tradition, linguistic diversity, and what little we know of the archaeol- 
ogy of the section indicate, however, that the history of its population has 
been much more complicated than the preceding discussion might indicate. 

A few tribes belonging to the .Mgonquian family occupied outlying sec- 
tions of the territory. When white men first appeared, they were as far 
down on the Atlantic seaboard as Pamlico Sound and were pushing south- 
ward from the Great Lakes, one tribe, the Shawnee, having reached Cum- 
berland River. This movement has sometimes created the impression that 
Algonquian occupancy of the region was very modern, but archaeological 
investigations in various parts of eastern America indicate clearly that there 
was an earlier expansion of this group of people. Their remains have been 
found in New York, apparently antedating Iroquois occupancy, and, what 
is more important for our purposes, M. R. Harrington discovered along the 
upper Tennessee remains of a people which he ties up with the coastal 
-Ygonquians. Webb has made similar discoveries in Kentucky, and, al- 
though Claflin appears not to have noticed it, his report on the Stallings 
Island culture at Augusta, Georgia, exhibits potsherds strikingly like those 
of the Chesapeake Bay region. .\s the Stallings Island people are reported 
to have been brachycephalic, either the physical type had undergone a 
change or some other stock had adopted Algonquian pottery types. How- 
ever, of the resemblance there can be no doubt, and the extent of this Al- 
gonquian or ,\lgonquinoid occupation is a problem requiring careful e.xam- 
ination.- 

While Algonquians are usually associated with the north, the remaining 
stocks may well have come from the west where their languages find closer 
affinities. In the light of certain resemblances between Iroquoian and Cad- 

^ The term “Algonquian” has been used in a rather loose way as applied to physical types 
and archaeological remains, ^^’hile the associations of the cultural material mentioned seem 
clearly northern, the accompanying physical types do not appear to be and further in\estiga- 
tion may render a wholly new’ interpretation necessary. 
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doan speech, it is suggested that the ancestors of these families may have 
entered the country at about the same period and we may assume from their 
geographic position that they may have preceded all but the Algonquians. 
At a later date the IMuskhogean-Siouan group may have followed them, 
the Siouans pushing north and ultimately separating Iroquoians from 
Caddoans. The Yuchi are a people apart, but seemingly nearest related to 
the hluskhogean-Siouans, as were the smaller stocks of Florida, Louisiana, 
and Texas, What relation most of these stocks and their subdivisions bore 
to the archaeological remains constitutes a sheaf of problems equally inter- 
esting and intricate. 

The possibility of unraveling these relations and so reconstructing the 
prehistory of the Southeast has hitherto seemed so remote that many have 
been deterred from entering upon the investigation. But, in the first place, 
there is no more certain way of insuring failure than to begin by postulating 
it, and, besides, enough has already been accomplished to give every en- 
couragement for the future. A few of these accomplishments may be listed: 

1. The presence of Algonquians or of people sharing the culture of 
Algonquians has been demonstrated by Harrington, Webb, and Claliin in 
territories later occupied by the more characteristic Southeastern stocks. 

2. Discovery of the Bluff Culture of the Ozarks gives direct proof of 
intimate contact between the Southwest and Southeast at one period in 
the past, though the part which that culture played in Southeastern evolu- 
tion is as yet uncertain. 

3. Connection between the Lower Mississippi Culture and the Natchez 
Indians has been proved by Collins and Ford. 

4. Connection between some of the Muskhogean tribes and the Middle 
Mississippi Culture is strongly indicated. 

5. C(mncction seems to have been established between one of the Siouan 
tribes and the Fort Ancient Culture. 

6. A connection has been established by Setzler between the Hopewell 
culture of the upper hlississippi, particularly Ohio, and the culture ex- 
hibited on several sites in Louisiana. 

7. Kelly’s splendid 'Work on the Macon and Lamar mound groups in 
central Georgia has opened up unexpected possibilities in chronological 
reconstruction in the area. 

b. The investigations of Webb and Lewis in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and the beginnings made synchromjusly by Douglass and Hawlev toward 
the establishment of a dendrochronology for the Cumberland-Tennessee 
section rei)re5enl another important development. 

9. And cultural sequences of great interest and well supported by field 
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data have been worked out both in the upper and in the lower Misssissippi 
Valley, though, as yet, little of this is widely known. 

In the above discussion a few suggestions have been ventured regarding 
the cultural condition of the Southeast when it was first visited by Euro- 
peans, some factors in its prehistory, and some problems for future investi- 
gation. There is every reason to believe that we are about to see an e.K- 
pansion of our knowledge in this area comparable in many ways to that 
which has already taken place in the Southwest. 

Bure.\u of AiiERic.ftx Ethnology 
W.YSHINGTON, D.C. 



FU^'CT10XALISM IX SOCIAL AXTHROPOLOG Y' 

By ALEXANDER LESSER 

T he most vigorous tendency in social anthropology today is that of 
functionalism. To some the functional approach has seemed a radically 
nev.' departure v.'hich invalidated earlier methods and interests; to others 
it has appeared a false doctrine, itself invalidated by already established 
technics. Several factors may be held accountable, however, for the fact 
that the issue between these antithetical reactions has not been clearly 
drawn. 

The functionalist tends to assume that there e.xists, apart from func- 
tionalism, a homogeneous and unined subject matter, so that a disjunction 
can be made between functional Social anthropology on the one hand and 
non- or pre-functional social anthropology on the other. Since as a matter 
of fact a considerable vanety of methods and interests is to be found among 
non-functionalists, the functionalist often appears, from the standpoint of 
particular adtersaries, to deny v.hat is nut asserted and to assert what is 
not denied. 

The non-functionalist, m...tivated as he is at times by an understandable 
desire in the face of attac.k to hold fast to familiar ideas, often fails to dis- 
t'nguish the particular interests and conceptions of individual functionalists 
from the broader, mure basic meaning of the functionalist approach. This 
cunfusiun arises not only from the lack of unity among functionalists, but 
rests also upon a failure to rliiTerentiate content from method. Function- 
alists themselves are in part to blame for this ambiguity. Individual func- 
tionahsts often concentrate upon the study of special phases of the subject 
matter and tend on occasion to identify the subject matter as such with 
these jiarticular interests, and method with their particular procedure in 
handling a special subject. It is often not at all clear whether the function- 
alist Is iiisisting upon the ademption of a certain method nr the study of a 
certain -ubject 

Clant}' demands tlie discrimination of content and method. Scientific 
method as such i' not limited in its applicati(m to any one phase of phe- 
nomena but can be ajjjjlied wherever intellectual control of things is neces- 
sary, If functionalis.m involves a method which is of value in ethnology, 
it mu.st be a mode oi })rocedure which is independent of the particular use 
that has been made of it bv functionalists. 


■ -\b rbd(] at the j"int of the AnicriLan AnthrupoiogiLal Association, the American 

i' oik-Lorc -■'ocitty, and >ection Ji of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Pittsburgh. Pa , December 27, t9s-i 
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Functionalists have not been alone in bringing to attention aspects of 
culture which in the past have been too much overlooked, but in particular 
they are responsible for the most part for the introduction into social 
anthropology, or in any case for the emphasis in social anthropology, of 
certain special types of cultural phenomena. Outstanding is, no doubt, the 
stressing of psychological aspects of culture. Factors in the molding of 
individual personality, conflict points in family and social life, dominant 
group or cultural attitudes, and the psychological roots of institutional life, 
have been included in ethnological subject matter by various students. 
There has been a tendency also to emphasize the study of particular kinds 
of content more than others: sociological problems of aggregation and insti- 
tutional function, economic institutions and their cultural roots, law in its 
basic relation to social life and culture, and, not the least of the emphases, 
detailed consideration of sexual life and education for the light they throw 
on fundamental differences of psychological patterns. 

These suggestions, though obviously inadequate as a summary of func- 
tionalist interests, may serve for my purpose to indicate the way in which 
certain emphases in content have come into the subject matter of social 
anthropology along with functionalism. The question that concerns us is 
to what extent the ethnologist who is committed to functional method is 
committed to functional content. 

The introduction of new emphases in content or interest must be ex- 
pected in any field of inquiry. The growth and development of ideas in 
other fields is bound to produce a demand for comparable infc.rmation such 
that a cross-fertilization will result. What has happened in social anthropol- 
ogy has obviously been that students have brought interests from other 
fields, notably psychology, sociology, economics, and law, and have worked 
ethnologically along the lines of these interests. .\11 who share the convic- 
tion that social sciences are not water-tight compartments but merely the 
specialized treatments of different aspects of culture, must recognize that 
cooperative and collaborative effort between social scientists in different 
fields must be the dominant tendency if sound and unified social science 
is to result. Some of us, be it admitted, have felt that social sciences which 
have been limited to the phenomena of our culture alone have in the end 
more to learn from anthropology than social anthropology has to learn 
from these narrower disciplines. We have therefore at times deplored the 
introduction from other disciplines into anthropology of methods which 
seemed shaky and immature. Nevertheless, ultimate judgment of the \'alue 
of approaching ethnological data from the standpoints of other social and 
psychological sciences must rest upon the pragmatic test. The enterprise 
will finally be judged in terms of its accomplishment, and meanwhile. 
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recognizing the difficulties inherent in these transfers of method, tve must 
welcome the attempt. 

But the fundamental question to which I return is whether the ethnolo- 
gist who values the functional approach must therefore adopt the content 
stressed by functionalists. IMust the traditional ethnologist, who, for ex- 
ample, has been primarily interested in cultural structure — in social and 
religious life, in economics and material culture, in mythology and art — 
must that ethnologist put aside his own interests and assume that newer 
tendencies of method demand that he become psychologically minded and 
concern himself primarily with the patterning of attitudes? 

It is my contention that there is no necessary connection between the 
essentials of functional method and the particulars of functional content. 
Subject to critical consideration, there seems rriuch of value for the ethnol- 
ogist in the broad fundam.entals of functionalism as a procedure. But the 
ethnologist must discriminate between particular functionalist claims and 
essential ideas. He may or may not adopt the interests of the functionalists, 
but he should adopt from them certain attitudes toward the study of 
culture and cultural problems. From this standpoint I should like to review 
brief. y the antithesis between functional and non-functional approaches as 
regards fundamentals of method. 

Functionalism, as any new movement in science, represents a reaction 
against doctrines felt to be outmoded. Functionalists have e.xplained their 
own beginnings as determined primarily by an attempt to get away from 
the evolutionary conception of social history and from the so-called evolu- 
tionary comparative method. When this earlier view dominated investi- 
gation, an observed cultural fact was seen not in terms of what it was at 
the time of observation but in terms of what it must stand for in reference 
to what had formerly been the case. Investigation brought out little of what 
the facts are and much of what the course of evolution was conceived to 
have been. 

From the functionalist standpoint this earlier approach substituted 
the(jrizing for the discovery of facts. The reality of events, however, con- 
sisted of their manifestations in the present. Hence if events are to be un- 
derstood it is their contemporary functioning which must be observed and 
recorded. The past as such is irrelevant, the present is primary. What is 
the case is what is seen to be the case here and now, and definition of process 
and function must be determined in phenomena as they are observed. The 
functionalist emphasizes thedoctrine that investigation of customs and insti- 
tutions must begin with their relation to immediate or contemporary condi- 
tions , he stresses the fallacy of assuming that remote factors are always more 
important than immediate conditions; and he tends toward the extreme 
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of assuming that only contemporary conditions and factors are relevant. 

That knowledge begins in the understanding of present experience is 
fundamental and unassailable. What is given is always contemporary ex- 
perience, and it is true that knowledge of the past must necessarily be 
based upon contemporary events and processes. Since our experience in our 
own contemporary world is primary, and since our knowledge must be 
based upon it, the functionalist is correct in asserting that the primary 
subject of attention must be the present and contemporary functioning of 
things. This is true whether we are concerned with knowledge of the past 
or knowledge of the present. The archaeologist infers the past from remains 
found in the present, in terms of their relations to other factors known in 
the present. The past is always an inferential reconstruction drawn from 
present facts and conditions. 

If we are concerned with the determinants of institutions and customs 
it follows that, whether in the end the determinants lie in past or in present 
conditions, procedure must begin by seeking explanation of the events first 
of all in present conditions and processes. Only when and in so far as the 
form being analyzed cannot be understood in terms of relations to other 
factors in the present, need we turn backward in time to find the past or 
former conditions which are major or relevant determinants. The pro- 
cedure begins bv using present conditions to define the determinants and 
relations of present events so far as that is possible, and then seeking factors 
more remote in time for the understanding of what is left unexplained by 
present conditions. 

The fundamental question that concerns us here is in how far this turn- 
ing backward to the past actually becomes necessary in practice. It is the 
tendency of the functionalist to deny that it ever does. \\ hat exists in the 
present has a present function, and to discover that function is the end of 
research. The functionalist often seems to assert that we must not only 
begin with the relations of cultural aspects in the present, but we must end 
there. Since history is merely inferred from present conditions, it is con- 
ceived irrelevant to the understanding of present conditions. This concep- 
tion betrays a tendency to believe that knowledge based on inference is 
necessarilv hvpothetical and relatively uncertain. Inference, however, is a 
mode of thinking which is basic not only to the reconstruction of history, 
but to the derivation of functional relations in the present as well. Results 
that are based on inference are not as such theoretical or uncertain. The 
extent to which such results are to be accepted as valid and factual depends, 
both in the case of the establishment of functional relations and in the case 
of historical inferences, upon what the evidence is and what implications 
it supports. 
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The distrust of the functionalists for history derives in part from their 
distaste for evolutionary conceptions and their recognition that evolution- 
ary ideas stemmed from historical interests. Evolutionary conceptions were 
embedded in nineteenth century historical tendencies in social science and 
human thought generally, and evolutionary anthropologists were no doubt 
historically minded when they set out to reconstruct a history of human 
culture and institutions. But is history to be impugned because of the errors 
in a particular conception of its nature? 

Functionalists were not alone in their reaction against evolutionary 
methods. In point of fact they were anticipated in time by Franz Boas and 
the American school, and the reaction against evolutionary methods in- 
cludes also the diffusionist approaches of English and German anthropol- 
ogists. In the approach of the .\merican school the point of departure was 
different. Evolution as a principle in social anthropology was attacked not 
because it was conceived as historical, but because it was shown by an 
appeal to the facts that it was not history. The critique was founded not 
on metaphysics hut on an empirical investigation. The method called for 
a return to the study of cultures as such, insisted that hypotheses must 
spring from and be adjusted to the realities of cultural phenomena, and 
denied that cultural data could be deduced from and fitted to theories. 
The facts observed did not indicate that the course of human history had 
been what the evolutionists described. .So much the worse for evolutionary 
conceptions. But evolution was never identified with history. Evolutionary 
doctrines were recognized to be deductive philosophies of history. Factual 
history was quite otherwise, and in attacking evolution, the American school 
did not impugn the significance of valid history, but on the contrary found 
that valid history was instrumental to adequate cultural understanding. 

The .\merican position is associated wdth a definite conception of his- 
tory. The processes which control events lie embedded in time as well as 
place, hence the determining conditions and the associations and connec- 
tions of events are in the past as much as (if not more than) in the present. 
From the standpoint of the time at which any event is viewed, we are deal- 
ing with a temporal cross-section of a continuum of events in time, and any 
aspect to which attention is directed is an end-point of continuing change, 
an end-point of the historic process. Hence while investigation must begin 
with what is the case in the present, it cannot end there. It is impossible 
to disregard the e.xistence of a past because the career in time of anything 
or any event is more than momentary, and its nature and characteristics 
must be unrlerstood in terms of its relations to other events and things re- 
gardless of temporal limitations. 

Justice demands that e.xtremist tendencies of the American school be 
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also kept in mind. Affirming an emphasis in research upon exact historical 
fact, the American ethnologist too often assumes that the determination 
of what the facts are in temporal historical terms is not only the basis of 
empirical knowledge but the end of research. Thus, whereas the function- 
alist, annoyed at the results of false historical theorizing, turns away from 
history to limit himself strictly to the consideration of immediate conditions 
in the present and contemporary, the American ethnologist, starting from 
a factual critique of inaccurate deductive history, and attempting to replace 
it with sound history, has in so doing often limited himself too strictly to 
the consideration of remote temporal relations of the conditions and events 
of the present. 

In short, both the functionalist school and the historical school have 
at times been guilty of special and narrow biases. Historical ethnologists 
have attempted to develop short-cut methods to history and historical 
reconstruction, which short-cut methods are not only open to question as 
empirical methodologies, but which can in any case result only in the re- 
construction of mere chronology in time of unrelated events. History cannot 
be identified with such mechanical reconstructions. 

Functionalists, on the other hand, have too often identified the investi- 
gation of particular questions and the study of specialized aspects of the 
subject matter with correctness of method and content, and are too ready 
to identify history with bad history. 

But apart from such confusions and occasional short-sightedness, there 
are at the root of both approaches certain sound and unassailable methodo- 
logical assertions. Both have affirmed the necessity of a return to the study 
of cultural facts as they are found living and functioning in the present; 
both have insisted that customs and institutions be investigated in relation 
to their contexts and not apart from them. Cultural functions and function- 
ing in the minds of the functionalists is no different in kind from the familiar 
emphasis of American ethnologists upon the necessity of studying the 
interrelationship of the aspects of culture. 

The extremes toward which these apparently divergent doctrines tend 
point the moral of sound method. On the one hand, the functionalist, in- 
sisting upon founding his functional statements upon immediate relations 
in the present, is too blind to the fact that determining and fundamental 
relations only too often lie bevond the present in the past. And, on the 
other hand, the historically minded ethnologist is too ready to seek remote 
historical relationships and overlook others nearer at hand. Obviously, it is 
true that the first consideration must be of the context of cultural phenom- 
ena in the present, and it is also true that for the most part determinations 
of events in the present lie in the past. In beginning with present conditions. 
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exact understanding of any particular institution or custom demands not 
only the calculation of its apparent connections in the present, but even 
more a recourse to the past, so far as it is relevant to the particular inquiry, 
for an understanding of the determining relationships which lie behind the 
event. 

In its logical essentials, what is a functional relation? Is it any different 
in kind from functional relations in other fields of science? I think not. A 
genuinely functional relation is one which is established between two or 
more terms or variables such that it can be asserted that under certain 
defined conditions (which form one term of the relation) certain determined 
expressions of those conditions (which is the other term of the relation) are 
observed. The functional relation or relations asserted of any delimited 
aspect of culture must be such as explain the nature and character of the 
delimited aspect under defined conditions. 

How are such functional relations to be established? First of all, we 
begin, as in any science, with observation. We see such and such events 
going on. IMany things are always happening at the same time, however. 
How are we to determine whether or not those things which happen at the 
same time are related to one another? For it is obvious that they may be 
contemporary events, or even serial events, not because they are related 
to one another but because their determinants, unknown and unobserved, 
have caused them to happen at the same or subsequent times. In short, 
contemporary or associated events may be merely coexistences. Culture, 
at any one time, is first and foremost a mass of coexistent events. If we are 
to attempt to define relationships between such events it is impossible in 
view of the known historicity of things, to assume that the relations lie on 
the contemporary surface of events. Whatever occurs is determined more 
by events which happened prior to the occasion in question than by what 
can be observed contemporaneously with it. As soon as we turn to prior 
events for an understanding of events observed, we are turning to history. 
History is no more than that. It is a utilization of the conditioning fact of 
historicity for the elucidation of seen events. 

There is, however, a further difficulty. Just as it is impossible to assume, 
or to derive by intuitional methods the functional relations of things in 
the present, so by turning backward to the past it is impossible by mere 
inspection to find the significant relationships of past to present events. 
The required methodology is more complicated than that. It demands the 
consideration of all alternatives, and for exact determination of relevant 
relationships it calls for the comparison of many instances. Generic and 
fundamental relationships must be rigorously defined so that it can be 
asserted of them that these were the actually related conditions of the seen 
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phenomenon, and that this was the phenomenal expression of those con- 
ditions and not any other. 

The determination of such relationships is the definition of cultural 
functions and is inescapable if ethnological method is to be scientific. The 
conditions which functional Investigation must take account of can be gen- 
eralized as historicity — the fact that institutions, customs, beliefs, arti- 
facts, have careers in time, and that their form and character is molded 
more by what has happened to them in the course of that history than by 
what particular things they occur associated with at any one time. Pro- 
gressive method in social anthropology must increasingly eschew narrow 
biases and limitations and must approach the study of culture in terms of a 
functional historicity. 

But the conception of functional historicity does not predetermine 
the content of subject matter. Content is determined by problems selected 
for treatment. Given a certain problem, the investigator carves out of the 
whole a relevant subject matter which includes his necessary data. What 
problems are to be attacked, and hence what subject matters are to be 
emphasized, will be determined at any time by the interests and training 
of the investigator and by considerations of the relevance of ethnological 
subject matter to broad questions of interests both inside and outside of 
ethnology. It is not only the problems and content stressed by the func- 
tionalists which can be handled in terms of a functional historicity. What- 
ever problems the ethnologist finds of importance can and should be so 
treated, including not only psychological and socio-psychological problems, 
but also the familiar questions of musical style, mechanical principles in 
material culture, form and style in art and artifacts, the structures of insti- 
tutions and beliefs, etc., and even the historical reconstruction of the past 
itself — that primary bugaboo of the functionalist. For why should there 
not be a reconstruction of the past which takes account of the functional 
and significant relations of events? 

The suggestions I offer imply no radical departure. Functional historic- 
ity calls only for a realization of the necessity of denning the functional or 
significant relations in culture — without which scientific knowledge is im- 
possible — and of accepting as a basic condition the historicity of things.” 

CoLUMBI.L UxiVERSITY 

New York City 


- variant, but related critical approach to ciuestions treated in this paper will be found 
in the conclusion of my Pav. nee (<host Danec Hand (iame (Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to -Xnthropoiogy, Vol l(i. 1933), pp 329-37. 
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It has been suggested that the comments which I made on Dr Lesser’s paper when it was 
read at Pittsburgh should be printed to accompany it It is unfortunate that Dr Lesser, in- 
stead of specifying those whom he regards as “functionalists” and giving references to their 
works, otters us only an abstract description, even while he himself indicates the ‘“lack of 
unity amongst functionalists.” Dr Lesser assures me that he regards me as a functionalist. I 
have never claimed the appellation but it is true that I have made constant use of the con- 
cept of social function, in lecturing and in writing, since 190d However, as will be seen, I do 
not dehne “function” in the same way as Dr Lesser. In the circumstances I cannot offer 
any real criticism of his paper. All that I can do is to offer, fur any interest that it may have, 
a statement of the way in which I myself apply the concept of function in the study of human 
society. 

T he concept of function applied to human societies is based on an 
analogy between social life and organic life. The recognition of the 
analogy and of some of its important implications is at least as old as 
Protagoras and Plato. In the nineteenth century the analogy, the concept 
of function, and the word itself appear frequently in social philosophy and 
sociology. So far as I know the hrst systematic formulation of the concept 
as applying to the strictly scientihe study of society was that of fimile 
Durkheim in 1895.* 

Durkheim’s definition is that the “function” of a social institution is 
the correspondence between it and the needs of the social organism. This 
definition requires some elaboration. In the first place, to avoid possible 
ambiguity and in particular the possibility of a teleological interpretation, 
I would like to substitute for the term “needs” the term “necessary con- 
ditions of e.xistence,” or, if the term “need” is used, it is to be understood 
only in this sense. It may here be noted, as a point to be returned to, that 
any attempt to apply this concept of function in social science involves 
the assumption that there are necessary conditions of e.xistence for human 
societies just as there are for animal organisms, and that they can be dis- 
covered by the proper kind of scientific enquiry. 

For the further elucidation of the concept it is convenient to use the 
analogy between social life and organic life. Like all analogies it has to be 
used with care. An animal organism is an agglomeration of cells and in- 
terstitial fluids arranged in relation to one another not as an aggregate but 
as an integrated whole. For the bio-chemist, it is a cumple.xly integrated 
system of comple.x molecules. The system of relations by which these 
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units are related is the organic structure. As the terms are here used 
the organism is not itself the structure; it is a collection of units (cells 
or moleculesj arranged in a structure, i.e., in a set of relations; the organ- 
ism has a structure. Two mature animals of the same species and se.x 
consist of similar units combined in a similar structure. The structure is 
thus to be defined as a set of relations between the entities. (The structure 
of a cell is in the same way a set of relations between complex molecules, 
and the structure of an atom is a set of relations between electrons and pro- 
tons.) As long as it lives the organism preserves a certain continuity of 
structure although it does not preserve the complete identity of its con- 
stituent parts. It loses some of its constituent molecules by respiration or 
excretion; it takes in others by respiration and alimentary absorption. 
Over a period its constituent cells do not remain the same. But the struc- 
tural arrangement of the constituent units does remain similar. The process 
by which this structural continuity of the organism is maintained is called 
life. The life-process consists of the activities and interactions of the con- 
stituent units of the organism, the cells, and the organs into which the 
cells are united. 

As the word function is here being used the life of an organism is con- 
ceived as the functioning of its structure. It is through and by the con- 
tinuity of the functioning that the continuity of the structure is preserved. 
If we consider any recurrent part of the life-process, such as respiration, 
digestion, etc., its function is the part it plays in, the contribution it makes 
to, the life of the organism as a whole. As the terms are here being used a 
cell or an organ has an activity and that activity has a function. It is true 
that we commonly speak of the secretion of gastric fluid as a “function" 
of the stomach, .-^s the words are here used we should say that this is an 
“activity” of the stomach, the “function” of which is to change the pro- 
teins of food into a form in which these are absorbed and distributed by 
the blood to the tissues.- We may note that the function of a recurrent 
physiological process is thus a correspondence between it and the needs 
(i.e., necessary conditions of existence) of the organism. 

If we set out upon a systematic investigation of the nature of organisms 
and organic life there are three sets of problems presented to us. (There 
are, in addition, certain other sets of problems concerning aspects or char- 
acteristics of organic life with which we are not here concerned.) One is 


^ The insistence on this precise form of terminology is onh for the sake of the analogy 
that is to be drawn I have no objection to the use of the term function in physiology to de- 
note both the activity of an organ and the results of that activity in maintaining life. 
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that of morphology — what kinds of organic structures are there, what 
similarities and t’ariations do they show, and how can they be classified? 
Second are the problems of physiology— how, in general, do organic struc- 
tures function, what, therefore, is the nature of the life-process? Third are 
the problems of development — how do new types of organisms come into 
existence? 

To turn from organic life to social life, if we examine such a community 
as an African or Australian tribe we can recognize the existence of a social 
structure. Individual human beings, the essential units in this instance, 
are connected by a definite set of social relations into an integrated whole. 
The continuity of the social structure, like that of an organic structure, is 
not destroyed by changes in the units. Individuals may leave the society, 
by death or otherwise; others may enter it. The continuity of structure is 
maintained by the process of social life, which consists of the activities and 
interactions of the individual human beings and of the organized groups 
into which they are united. The social life of the community is here defined 
as the fiiudioning of the social structure. The function of any recurrent 
activity, such as the punishment of a crime, or a funeral ceremony, is the 
part it plays in the social life as a whole and therefore the contribution it 
makes to the maintenance of the structural continuity. 

The concept of function as here defined thus involves the notion of a 
structure consisting of a set of relations amongst unit entities, the continuity 
of the structure being maintained by a life-process made up of the activities 
of the constituent units. 

If, with these concepts in mind, we set out on a systematic investigation 
of the nature of human society and of social life, we find presented to us three 
sets of problems. First, the problems of ,«ocial morphology — what kinds of 
social structures are there, what are their similarities and diiTerences, how 
are they to be classified? Second, the problems of social physiology — how 
do social structures function? Third, the problems of development- how 
do new types of social structure come into existence? 

Two important points where the analogy between organism and society 
breaks down must be noted. In an animal organism it is possible to observe 
the organic ‘Structure to a large extent independently of its functioning. It 
is therefore possible to make a morphology which is independent of ph\>iol- 
ogy. But in human society the social structure as a whole can only be 
observed in it- functioning. .Some of the features of -social .-structure, such 
as the geographical distribution of individuals and groups ran be directly 
observed, but most of the social relations which in their totality constitute 
the structure, such as relations of father and son, buyer and seller, ruler 
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and subject, cannot be observed except in the social activities in which 
the relations are functioning. It follows that a social morphology cannot be 
established independently of a social physiology. 

The second point is that an animal organism diies not, in the course of 
its life, change its structural type. A pig does not become a hippopotamus. 
(The development of the animal from germination to maturity is not a 
change of type since the process in all its stages is typical for the species. j 
On the other hand a society in the course of its history can and does change 
its structural type without any breach of continuity. 

By the definition here offered "function” is the contribution which a 
partial activitv makes to the total activity of which it is a part. The func- 
tion of a particular social usage is the contribution it makes to the total 
social life as the functioning of the total social system. Such a view implies 
that a social system (the total social structure of a society together with 
the totality of social usages, in which that structure appears and on which 
it depends for its continued existence) has a certain kind of unity, which 
we may speak of as a functional unity. We may define it as a condition in 
which all parts of the social system work together with a sufficient degree 
of harmony or internal consistency, i.e., without producing persistent con- 
flicts which can neither be resolved nor regulated.^ 

This idea of the functional unity of a social system is, of course, a 
hypothesis. But it is one which, to the functionalist, it seems worth while 
to test by systematic examination of the facts. 

There is another aspect of functional theory that should be briefly 
mentioned. To return to the analogy of social life and organic life, we recog- 
nize that an organism may function more or less efficiently and so we set 
up a special science of pathology to deal with all phenomena of disfunction. 
We distinguish in an organism what we call health and disease. The Greeks 
of the fifth century B.C. thought that one might apply the same notion to 
society, to the city-state, distinguishing conditions of etinomia, good order, 
social health, from dvsnomia, disorder, social ill-health. In the nineteenth 
centurv Durkheim, in his application of the notion of function, sought to 
lay the basis for a scientific social pathology, based on a morphology and a 
physiology.' In his works, particularly those on Buicide and on the division 
of labor, he attempted to find objective criteria by which to judge whether 

’ ( ^ppf ibitiGii. i u , urgTniz(.<i and regulatt'd antagonism, is, of course, an essential feature 
of e\ery social s>sttm 

^ For whdi IS here called dvsnomia Durkheim Ube<i the term aiiomia {dKou’ic in French) 
Ihis is to mv mind inappropriate iltalth and dFease, eunomia and d>5nomia are essentially 
rdatue terms. 
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a given society at a given time is normal or pathological, eunomic or dvs- 
nomic. For example, he tried to show that the increase of the rate of suicide 
in many countries during part of the nineteenth century is symptomatic of 
a dysnomic or, in his terminology, anomic, social condition. Probably there 
is no sociologist who would hold that Durkheim really succeeded in estab- 
lishing an objective basis for a science of social pathology.” 

In relation to organic structures we can find strictly objective criteria 
by which to distinguish disease from health, pathological from normal, for 
disease is that which either threatens the organism with death (the dissolu- 
tion of its structure! or interferes with the activities which are characteristic 
of the organic type. Societies do not die in the same sense that animals die 
and therefore we cannot define dysnomia as that which leads, if unchecked, 
to the death of a society. Further a society differs from an organism in that 
it can change its structural type, or can be absorbed as an integral part of 
a larger society. Therefore we cannot define dysnomia as a disturbance of 
the usual activities of a social tj-pe (as Durkheim tried to do). 

Let us return for a moment to the Greeks. They conceived the health 
of an organism and the eunomia of a society as being in each instance a con- 
dition of the harmonious working together of its parts.® Xow this, where 
society is concerned, is the same thing as what was considered above as 
the functional unity or inner consistency of a social system, and it is sug- 
gested that for the degree of functional unity of a particular society it may 
be possible to establish a purely objective criterion. Admittedly this cannot 
be done at present: but the science of human society is as yet in its extreme 
infancy. So that it may be that we should say that while an organism that 
is attacked by a virulent disease will react thereto, and, if its reaction fails, 
will die, a society that is thrown into a condition of functional disunity or 
inconsistency (for this we now provisionally identify with dysnomia) will 
not die, except in such comparatively rare instances as an Australian tribe 
overwhelmed by the white man’s destructive force, but will continue to 
sl^ruggle toward some sort of eunomia, some kind of social health, and may, 
in the course of this, change its structural type. Thi.s process, it seems, the 
'“functionalist” has ample opportunities of observing at the present day, 
in native peoples subjected to the domination of the civilized nations, and 
in those nations themselves." 

‘ I would personally agree in the main with the cntieisms of Roger I.acombe (La Methode 
•Sociologique de Iturkheim, 1926, Ch 1\ ) on Durkheim's general theor>' of social pathology, 
and with the criticisms of IJurkheim’s treatment of suicide presented bs' Haibwachs, Les 
Causes du Suicide 

® See, fiir e.vample, the Fourth Book of Plato's Republn. 

’’ do avoid misunderstanding it is perhaps necessary to observe that this distinetion of 
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Space will not allow a discussion here of another aspect of functional 
theorv, viz., the question whether change of social type is or is not depen- 
dent on function i.e., on the laws of social physiology. My own view is that 
there is such a dependence and that its nature can be studied in the develop- 
ment of the legal and political institutions, the economic systems and the 
religions of Europe through the last twenty-five centuries. For the pre- 
iiierate societies with which anthropology is concerned it is not possible 
to study the details of long processes of change of type. The one kind of 
change which the anthropologist can observe is the disintegration of social 
structures. Yet even here we can observe and compare spontaneous move- 
ments towards reintegration. We have, for instance, in Africa, in Oceania, and 
in America the appearance of new religions which can be interpreted on a 
functional hypothesis as attempts to relieve a condition of social dysnomia 
produced bv the rapid modification of the social life through contact with 
white civilization. 

The concept of function as defined above constitutes a "working hy- 
pothesis’’ bv which a num’oer of problems are formulated for investigation. 
No scientific enquirv is possi'Dle without some such formulation of working 
hvpotheses. Two remarks are necessary here. One is that the hypothesis 
does not require the dogmatic assertion that everything in the life of every 
community has a function. It only requires the assumption that it may 
have one, and that we are justified in seeking to discover it. The second is 
that what appears to be the same social usage in two societies may have 
different functions in the two. Thus the practice of celibacy in the Roman 
Catholic Church of to-day has very different functions from those of celi- 
bacy in the early Christian church. In other words, in order to define a 
social usage, and therefore in order to make valid comparisons between the 
usages of different peoples or periods it is necessary to consider not merel\ 
the form of the usage but also its function. On this basis, for example, belief 
in a Supreme Being in a simple society is something different from such a 
belief in a modern civilized community. 

The acceptance of the functional hypothesis or point of view outlined 
above results in the recognition of a vast number of problems for the sulu- 


eunomic anti th'snpmic soai.il conditions does not jxive us any evaluation of .hese soeie'iie:^ as 
‘‘gond" or -‘bad " -t savage tribe practuing polygamy, cannibalism, and sorcery i an possibly 
show a higher degree of functional unity or consistency than tlie h nucd States of 19,e,'> 1 his 
objectie e judgment, for such it must be it it is to be scienti'.ic, is something \ cry diflercnt from 
any judgment as to which of the two social systems is the better, the more to be desired or 
approved. 
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tion of ^vhich there are required wide comparative studies of societies of 
many diverse types and also intensive studies of as many single societies 
as possible. In held studies of the simpler peoples it leads, hrst of all, to a 
direct study of the social life of the community as the functioning of a social 
structure, and of this there are several examples in recent literature. Since 
the function of a social activity is to be found by examining its effects upon 
individuals, these are studied, either in the average individual or in bcuh 
average and exceptional individuals. Further the hypothesis leads to at- 
tempts to investigate directly the functional consistency or unity of a social 
system and to determine as far as possible in each instance the nature of 
that unity. Such held studies will obviously be different in many wa}.'3 from 
studies carried out from other points of view, e.g., the ethnological point of 
view that lays emphasis on diffusion. We do not have to say that one point 
of view is better than another, but only that they are different, and any 
particular piece of work should be judged in reference to what it aims to do. 

If the view here outlined is taken as one form of ’d'unctionalism,” a few 
remarks on Dr Lesser’s paper become permissible. He makes reference to a 
difference of ‘'content” in functional and non-functional anthropology. 
From the point of view here presented the “content'’ or subject-matter of 
social anthropology is the whole social life of a people in all its aspects. For 
convenience of handling it is often necessary to devote special attention to 
some particular part or aspect of the social life, but if functionalism means 
any thing at all it does mean the attempt to see the social life of a people 
as a whole, as a functional unity. 

Dr Lesser speaks of the functionalist as stressing “the ps}Thological 
aspects of culture.” I presume that he here refers to the functionalist’s rec- 
ognition that the usages of a society work or “function” only through their 
effects in the life, i.e., in the thoughts, sentiments and actions of Individuals. 

The “functionalist” point of view here presented does therefore imply 
that we have to investigate as thoroughly as possible all aspects of social 
life, considering them in relation to one another, and that an essential part 
of th° task is the investigation of the individual and of the wav in which he 
is moulded by or adjusted to the social life. 

Turning from content to method Dr Lesser seems to find some conllict 
between the functional point of view and the historical. This is reminiscent 
of the attempts formerly made to see a conflict between sociology and his- 
tory. There need be no conflict, but there is a difference. 

There is not, and cannot be, any conflict between the functional hypoth- 
esis and the view that any culture, any social system, is the end-result of 
a unique series of historical accidents. The process of development of the 
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race-horse from its five-toed ancestor was a unique series of historical acci- 
dents. This does not conflict with the view of the physiologist that the horse 
of to-day and all the antecedent forms conform or conformed to physiologi- 
cal laws, i.e., to the necessary conditions of organic existence. Palaeontology 
and physiology are not in conflict. One “explanation” of the race-horse is 
to be found in its history — how it came to be just what it is and where it is. 
Another and entirely independent “explanation” is to show how the horse 
is a special exemplification of physiological laws. Similarly one “explana- 
tion” of a social system will be its history, where we know it — the detailed 
account of how it came to be what it is and where it is. Another “explana- 
tion” of the same system is obtained by showing (as the functionalist at- 
tempts to do) that it is a special exemplification of laws of social physiology 
or social functioning. The two kinds of explanation do not conflict, but 
supplement one another.® 

The functional hypothesis is in conflict with two views that are held by 
some ethnologists, and it is probably these, held as they often are without 
precise formulation, that are the cause of the antagonism to that approach. 
One is the “'shreds and patches” theory of culture, the designation being 
taken from a phrase of Professor Lowie® when he speaks of “that planless 
hodge-podge, that thing of shreds and patches called civilization.” The 
concentration of attention on what is called the diffusion of culture-traits 
tends to produce a conception of culture as a collection of disparate entities 
(the so-called traits) brought together by pure historical accident and hav- 
ing only accidental relations to one another. The conception is rarely formu- 
lated and maintained with any precision, but as a half unconscious point 
of view it does seem to control the thinking of many ethnologists. It is, of 


® I see no reason at all why the two kinds of study — the historical and the functional — 
should not be carried on side by side in perfect harmony. In fact, for fourteen years I have been 
teaching both — the historical and geographical study of peoples under the name of ethnology 
in close association w ith archaeology, and the functional study of social systems under the 
name of social anthropology I do think that there arc many disadvantages in mixing the two 
subjects together and confusing them See The Methods of Ethnology and Social .\nthropology 
(South .\fncan Journal of Science, 192,?, pp. 124-47) 

® Primitive Society, 441, concise statement of this point of view is the following passage 
from T'r Ruth Benedict's The Concept of the Cuardian Spirit in Xorth .America (Memoirs, 
-Vmerican Anthropological .-\ssociation, 29. 192,?), page S4- 'Tt is, so far as wc can sec, an 
ultimate fact of human nature that man builds upi his culture out of disparate elements, com- 
bining and recombining them; and until we have abandoned the superstition that the result 
is an organism functionally interrelated, we shall be unable to see our cultural life objectivelc , 
or to control its manifestations,” I think that probably neither Professor Lowie nor L>r Bene- 
dict would, at the present time, maintain this view of the nature of culture 
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course, in direct conflict tvith the hypothesis of the functional unity of social 
systems. 

The second view which is in direct conflict with the functional hypothesis 
is the view that there are no discoverable signincant sociological laws such 
as the functionalist is seeking. I know that some two or three ethnologists 
sa}’ that they hold this view, but I have found it impossible to know what 
they mean, or on what sort of evidence (rational or empirical) they would 
base their contention. Generalizations about any sort of subject matter are 
of two kinds: the generalizations of common opinion, and generalizations 
that have been verified or demonstrated by a systematic e.xamination of 
evidence afforded by precise observations systematically made. Generaliza- 
tions of the latter kind are called scientific laws. Those who hold that there 
are no laws of human society cannot hold that there are no generalizations 
about human society because they themselves hold such generalizations 
and even make new ones of their own. They must therefore hold that in 
the field of social phenomena, in contradistinction to physical and biological 
phenomena, any attempt at the systematic testing of existing generaliza- 
tions or towards the discover}' and verification of new ones, is, for some 
une.xplained reason, futile, or, as Dr Radin puts it, "crying for the moon.’’ 
Argument against such a contention is unprofitable or indeed impossible. 

Uxi\'ER5irv or Chic.ago 
Chic.a.gi I, III, 



PLAINS GHOST DANCE AND 

GREAT BASIN MUSIC By geurge herzog 

A n inquiry into the relation and stability of musical form and function 
- finds in the Ghost Dance songs of the Plains Indians an excellent 
example for study. In them we have music associated with a movement 
definitely known to have arisen in a different setting, with the Paiute of 
the Great Basin. Examination of the musical material brings forth specific 
answers to some of the basic questions which prompt such an inquiry. 

Practically all songs found associated with the Plains Ghost Dance are 
so closely related to each other that they must be conceived as represent- 
ing a distinct type, forming an integrated “style” of their own. This style 
is foreign to the Plains; its patterns are different from those prevalent in 
Plains music. The style can be traced to the Great Basin: musical evidence 
reflects the diffusion of the Ghost Dance from that region to and through 
the Plains. In the Basin the style is not restricted to Ghost Dance songs; 
it is represented in other song categories so generously that its pattern may 
be regarded as the strongest and most characteristic element of some Great 
Basin musical styles. While this pattern penetrated into Plains music as 
the ‘‘Ghost Dance style,” it has also found a place in the music of other 
tribes, unaffected by the Ghost Dance; there naturally it is not associated 
with the same function. 

In this paper the foundation for these statements is offered as briefly 
and as much freed from technical detail as possible. The presentation of the 
full evidence with more abundant musical illustration and complete analysis 
would overstep the limits of this article and must be left to another oc- 
casion. 

Comparison of all the Plains Ghost Dance melodies available to me 
(altogether thirty-eight) revealed in most of them a striking similarity 
amounting to a uniformity of style. The melodic range is usually narrow, 
essentially a fifth. As a rule there is no accompaniment.^ Many of the phrasea 
end on the tonic. They fall into sections so symmetrical as to be startling 
in primitive material. This symmetry is achieved by the most essential 
feature of the style, a simple structural device: every phrase is rendered 
twice. The emphasis on ‘‘every” is important, since doubling one or two 
phrases is a fairly commonplace feature of many styles, in Indian and other 
music. Repetition, in one guise or another, is one of the most significant 
principles of primitive musical form. But this particular repetitive device 

^ See James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1S90 (Four- 
teenth .tnnual Report, Bureau of .\merican Ethnology, Pt 2, 1H96), p. 921 
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is quite unusual, and is unique in Plains music. At the same time, just be- 
cause it is so simple and unequivocal, it constitutes a trait which can be 
traced and treated with ease. Its various forms will be referred to as “paired 
patterns,” Or, since the melody often progresses through phrases of chang- 
ing melodic content, each rendered twice, the e.xpression “paired progres- 
sion” will be applied. 

Ghost Dance songs are not easy to record. They are either forgotten or 
are still cherished with especial reverence. Many collectors made no par- 
ticular effort to get them.- The short description above is based chiefly on 
second hand material. Many of the melodies in the literature were not taken 
on the phonograph, but merely transcribed by ear. While such material 
must always be treated with caution, it is reliable enough for present pur- 
poses. The salient trait, paired pattern, is so simple that it could not easily 
be lost through imperfections of notation. However, faulty transcription 
would be more likely to obscure its presence than to suggest it where it 
was absent. It was possible to make a check on part of Mooney’s melodies, 
as some of them were recorded on the phonograph.® Comparison of No. 1 
of the music e.xamples with his .A.rapaho song No. 67 shows that while the 
transcriptions in his volume are not in all respects satisfactory, they repre- 
sent structure with sufficient accuracy. The first version is the transcription 
made by me of a record in the Bureau of .American Ethnology, taken during 
or perhaps after Mooney’s study. The songs in Natalie Curtis’ collection,^ 
on the other hand, are to be trusted implicitly, so e.xcellent is the workman- 
ship of the volume. 

The analysis is condensed below into tabular form. Those traits were 
selected for the table in which the style contrasts significantly with its set- 
ting — Plains music — and which can be treated without cumbersome musical 
detail. They have been chosen to satisfy not only the requirements of con- 
venience, but also those of fair representation. Such a selection can in no 
case be avoided in describing a musical style, and the terms in which one 
style may best be discussed do not necessarily apply to another style. In 
the present case some features like manner of singing, to which the nature 
of the material does not give clear clues, have had to be left out of considera- 
tion. 


- For examplt;, in the tolltcUon of phonograph records in the .\merican Museum of 
Natural Hisiorc in New \ork, which contains over four hundred records of Plains music, 
tlierc 5eenl^ to be only one l^lains (,hfir,t I lance song; .No b among the music examples ap- 
pended to this paper 

1 ^ee Mooney, p b.Ss. 

1 ihc Indian’s Book fNew York and London, 2nd ed., 1923). 
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The number under “range” gives the interval within which the song 
is confined, 5 standing for the filth, etc. The letters under “Structure” 
stand for phrases or still smaller units, one letter for each. Recurrent letters 
indicate the recurrence of phrases. If two phrases are almost, but not ab- 
solutely, identical they are marked with the same letter but with different 
inde.v numerals. Purely formal elements of meager melodic or rhythmic con- 
tent are denoted by .v.- introductory, connective, or final phrases (“codas”). 
If the song splits into two sections, a break between the letters indicates 
the division. 

“Phrase” is a unit not easily defined, just as “phrase” or “sentence” 
are troublesome units in linguistics. The musical phrase does not invariably 
coincide with a te.xt phrase. Its limits can be established by various means, 
taking into consideration text, rests, accentuation, divisions of the melodic 
or rhythmic movement, etc. The musician distinguishes between the longer 
unit of a phrase and the shorter unit of a motif, but this distinction is not 
germane to our material. In many Ghost Dance songs the structural ele- 
ment rendered twice may be quite long or quite short; in fact, the unit of 
structure may best be defined in this style as that element which is ren- 
dered twice, irrespective of its length. This in turn strengthens the con- 
tention that the essential earmark of the style is the tendency to double. 
While to most investigators the presence of phrase units in primitive music 
is no news, some do not mark them in notation, or do not consider their re- 
lation to each other in analyzing structure. Consequently much material, 
especially collections of Plains music, had to be reanalyzed in order to de- 
termine the structural types and their distribution. 

Under “finals” are indicated the tones which stand at the end of each 
phrase. Tabulation of such tones as a means of throwing light on the tonal 
structure of melodies has long been used in the study of European folk 
song.® With certain reservations, it can be used also with primitive songs, 
in addition to other methods. The tones are indicated by numbers; roman 
numerals stand for tones below the tonic, arable numerals for tones above 
it. The tonic being taken as 1, a second above it is 2, a second below it is VII, 
etc. The intervals ought to be further specified with sharps and flats, but 
for the present purposes the procedure may be simplified by dispensing 
with these signs. Even a much more elaborate table would be a rather rough 
representation of musical forms. The inadequacies of the present table. 

^ See Ilmari Krohn, Welche ist die beste Methode, um Volks- und volksmassige l.ieder 
nach ihrer meludischen (nicht textlichen) Beschaffenheit lexikalisch zu ordnen? (Sammel- 
bande der Internationalen Vlusikgesellschaft.Vol. 4, Xo. 4, pp. 645-00, 1605), and Bela Bar- 
t6k, Hungarian Folk Music (Oxford, 19.11), pp 6-8 
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the discussion of which would again lead too far afield, do not, however, 
bolster up the evidence; if anything, they diminish it. 


Song Range 

O’ ' 

Structure 

Finals 

Arapaho 

IM p. 990,' Xo 45 

5 

aabb 

1,1, 1.1 

C, p. 208' 

6 

aabb 

1,1, 1,1 

M. p. 9(i5 

5 

aabbcc 

1,1. 1,1, 1,1 

M. p. 977 

5 

aabbcc 

1,1, 1.1, 1,1 

M, p. 990, Xo. 44 

5 

aabbcc 

1.1, 1,1, 1,1 

M. p. 996 

5 

aabbcc 

1,1. 1.1, 1,1 

M. p. 1011 

6 

aabbcc 

1,1, 1,1, 1,1 

M p. 1C06 

6 

aabbeedd 

5, 5, 1,1, 1,1, 1,1 

(cf. music e.xample 1) 
M. p. 958 6 

aab'b=b=b'-Vb= 

VII, VII, 1.1, 1,1, 1,1 

F. p. 98-99’ 

5 

aabb cebb 

3, 3, 1,1 3,3, 1,1 

S.® 

8 

aabbed 

4, 4, 4, 4,2,1 

(C p. 2C9-1IA" 

8 

a^a'bcdef ga'A'def 

4, 4, 6,1, 3,3,1 4, 4,1, 3,3,1) 

Pawnee 

C. p. 143 

S 

aabb 

1,1, 1.1 

D 50“ 

t 

aabb 

4, 4,1,1 

D 52 

/ 

aabb 

4, 4, 1,1 

C. p. 140 

5 

a*a=bb 

2, 2, 1,1 

(music example 

D. 55 

2) 

5 

aabbcc 

3, 3, 1,1, 1,1 

D. 58 

5 

aabbcc 

4,4, 1,1, 1,1 

D. 54 

5 

aabbcc 

3, 3, 3,3, 1,1 

C. p. 139 

8 

aabbcc 

1,1,111,111,1,1 

D. 51 

5 

a'-a=bbcc 

3, 3, 1,1, 1,1 

D. 56 

6 

a'a=bbcc 

5, 5, 1,1, 1,1 

D. 571= 

5 

a'a=bbcc a'a’ddee 

3,3. 1,1. 1,1 3, 3, 1,1, 1,1 

C. p. 14042 

5 

a'a=b'b'cX» b=b'AA= 

4, 4, 1,1, 1,1 1,1, 1,1 

O. 53‘' 

5 

a'a=x a'a=x 

1,1,1 1,1,1 


^ Reference to the page in Mooney on which the song is found. 

' Pagc-referencc to Curtis’ collection. 

^ Alice C. Fletcher. Indian htory and Song from North America (Poston, 1907). 

^ song in The Southern Workman, Vol 36, p 111, reproduced there without any com- 
ment, taken down probably from the singing of a Hampton student, b> X Curtis I am obliged 
to Hr A II (la\ ton f(jr this reference 

This is a Crow Dance song, cf Curtis, p. 201 

References to song numbers in 1 ranees Densniore, PaAnee Alusic (Bulletin^ Bureau of 
American Ethnology 93, 1929), pp. 78-86 

- The song ends, in the last remlition, without the la^t l\so (e) phrases. 

Phis melody, toge-ther with Xos 54-56, was sung to dancing incidental in pauses of the 
hand game 
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Song Range 

Structure 

Finals 

Caddo 

M. p 1100 

6 

aabbcc 

2, 2, 1.1. 1,1 

M. p. 1096 

6 

aab'b'b-b-b^b^ 

1,1, 1,1, 1,1. 1.1 

M. p. 1101-02 

6 

aabbcc d'd'-eee 

3, Cl, 1,1,1 1,1, 1,1,1 

Kiowa 

AI. p. 1088 

5 

aabbcc 

4, 4, 1,1, 1,1 

AI. p, 1086 

7 

aabbc'c'ddc-c" 

3,3,3,3,3,3.1,1,1,1 

Comanche 

AI. p. 1046 

12 

(x)xaabbcc 

(8, )8, 7, 7, 4,4, 1,1 

Teton Dakota 

C. p. 67 

5 

aabb 

1.1. 1,1 

C. p. 66 

(music example 

5 

3) 

a'a-bbccdd 

2, 2, 1,1, 2. 2, 1,1 

C, p 63-65 

5 

a'a-bccd'd' 

3, 4, 1,1, 1,1,1 

AIo. p. 168-70“ 

5 

abccdd 

4, 1,3,3, 1,1 

AIo. p. 168-70 

7 

abcdee 

5.3, 2, 1,1,1 

C.“ 

10 

a'bcc a'bcc a-de aMe 

8.5,4,4 8,5,4, 4 S.5.1 8,5,1 

A'anktonai Dakota 

H.PR 93“ 

(music example 

8 

8) 

abcddee 

5,3, 1,3,3, 1,1 


The frequent occurrence of paired patterns can be seen at a glance. 
Simple forms with gradually changing content (“paired progression" i are: 

aabb (0 examples] 

aahbcc tUi 

aabhccdd (1) 

aab^b'b-b-b^b^ ( 2 ) 

In closely related forms one of the phrases is modified upon its second 
appearance: 

a^a-bb ( 1 ) 

a'a-bbcc (2) 

Warren K. Moorehead. The Sioux Mcsriah (Archaeologist, Vol 2, Xo .S, pp 146-4'', 
No. 6: 168-70, 1894) 

Pp 141-42 of L W. Colby. Wanagi olowan kin The Ghost Songs of the I'akotas (Pro- 
ceedings and Collections, Xebraska State Historical Society, 2nd ser . \'ol 1. pp, 131-50, 
1894-95). 

Phonograph record 93 of my collection of Vanktonai Dakota «nngs m the American 
Museum of Xatural History, 
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One song begins with an introductory phrase of slight melodic impor- 
tance:*’ 

{x)xaabbcc (1) 

Once the progression breaks toward its close and reverts to a previous 
phrase: 

aabbc^c'''ddc"r ( 1 ) 

In a few cases the song splits into two sections or “verses" which stand 
in a definite relation to each other. The second section may substitute new 
phrases for some of the first: 

aabb ccbb (1) 

a'a-bbcc a^a"ddee (Ij 

Or the second section may reproduce the first in a somewhat shortened 

form, at the same tim:e either modifying phrases or substituting new phrases 
for old ones: 

a‘a-b b'cc b-bh--c- fl) 

aabbcc d'd-eee fl) 

In the great majority of our cases Ithirty out of thirty-eight) the paired 
pattern is clear and practically unbroken. (The third repetition of the last 
phrase in the Caddo song M. pp. 1101-2 is a rather minor modification.) 
Of the eight songs that do not conform to the pattern, six have at least a 
partial doubling of phrases (Pawnee D. 53., .\rapho S., Teton C, pp. 63-65, 
Mo. pp. 168-70, Mo. pp. 168-70, and Yanktonai H. PR 63). Moreover, 
one of them is a variant of a Teton song which is regular: the text of the 
Yanktonai song is identical with that of the Teton song C., p. 66, and the 
melody is similar. (Compare Xo. 8 of the music examples with X'o. 3.) 
The text of (Moorehead’s first Teton song is almost identical with these two, 
but the meli..dy is quite different. It is justifiable to assume that the Yank- 
tonai melody is a hybrid form. Of the two remaining examples, the Arapaho 
song C pp. 206-10 is not a (Ihost Dance song proper but a melodv from 
the "Crow T)ance, associated with the Chost Dance. \^'hile its scheme in 
the table suggests no trace of paired patterning, the structure could be re- 
analyzed without doing it grave injustice, as a'a^a-b'b-cx xa^b'b~cx. which 
shows a more intimate interrelation between the units. Colby’s Teton song, 
finalh', shows little of the tendency for doubling, although at least the two 
verses are repeated. This exception to the musical pattern mav be due to 

Ir.is is the ( om,ancht son^. XIooney. p 1046 On the phnTio;;raph record of this song 
the introduction is repeater] in one of the three renditions 

‘‘ This is a modification of the "Omah-T Ttanrc" according to Mooney (pp. 901, 921-22) 
and not an entirely new grouth, whirh may well explain the “irregularity" of this song. 
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the poetic form; the text represents a dialogue between the “Great Spirit” 
and the Ghost dancer, alternately singing two phrases each.-® 

Narrow range and the cumulative use of the tonic for phrase-endings 
(numeral one) are also fairly frequent in the table. There is a relation, al- 
though somewhat tenuous, between these two traits; a relation naturally 
conditioned also by the number of tones within the range. The gradually 
descending melodies do not have much freedom of movement when confined 
to a narrow space, nor much choice where to repose on the way. But to 
stop consistently on the same level is not obligatory for them and so the 
two traits may be considered independent, or only indirectly interrelated. 

In a respectable majority of songs (twenty-six) the paired pattern is at 
the same time “paired progression.” The structural principles which in the 
others supersede or obscure this pattern, or are superimposed upon it, are 
very strong in the music of the Plains. 

Plains songs in general exhibit features different from those of Ghost 
Dance songs. My analysis of material published so far indicates that the 
most frequent patterns on the Plains are based on a few simple principles 
such as; 

a) Progression through single phrases, as ab, abc. abed. etc. 

b) Modified repetition of a section or verse. The two sections then make 
up the song, which is usually repeated a number of times. The modification 
may consist of altering one or two phrases of the first section, a^bc a"bc and 
the like, or of substituting an altogether new phrase; abc dbe, etc. 

cl Curtailment of a section by leaving out one or two phrases, very 
often initially; abc be, etc. 

d) Reversion to a previous phrase; aba, abca, abeb, etc. 

e) In a special type the song or its sections are closed by one or two 
phrases which have occurred already, but which are now rendered an octave 
below. Common forms could be noted as aba^, abca%, abc aib^, etc. 

It should be kept in mind that in many songs more than one of these 
principles apply. A structure like abc for instance, at the same time 
implies “progression,” “modified repetition,” and “curtailment,” in this 
case at the end. Thus the frequency of these primary types can seldom 
be precisely determined by simple counting. For present purposes, however, 
it seemed more fruitful to indicate the general prevalence of these types, 
rather than to give a more meticulous but overcomplicated count, even 
though the simpler method understates the case. In the following tabulation 
of most of the larger collections of Plains music only the simple forms of the 


See Colh\'. op oil , pp. 14t-42 
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types described have been counted and each song is indicated only once, 
except for the last column. The tabulation ought not to be taken, then, to 
express much more than the general prevalence of these types on the Plains. 
Since it is only a general approximation, it would be injudicious to trans- 
form these figures into percentages. The heavy proportion of the aba^ 
type in Omaha and Pawnee material is significant, however. 



T Dial 

Progressive 

Initial 

curtailment 

aba^. etc. 

Mandan and Hidatsa-'^ 

111 

51 

15 

13 

Teton“ 

240 

40 

62 

32 

Pawnee’* 

102 

12 

25 

34 

Omaha** 

187 

49 

30 

50 


These patterns are not limited to the Plains. Among some tribes of the 
Northeast, like the Chippewa and the Menominee (whose music must be 
classed on the whole with Plains music), they are quite as frequent: 

Menominee-^ 140 3S 8 36 

In the music of other regions in North America these patterns also occur, 
but except for the very simple and fairly general progressive pattern, they 
are no longer representative. As random examples: 

Creek=5 119 23 3 — 

Pueblo^'’ 157 13 4 2 

The foregoing indicates that the prevailing structural patterns on the 
Plains are different from that of the Ghost Dance. As for range and phrase- 
endings, it may be said that the average Plains song has a range of an octave 
and above, and that the successive finals tend to form a series descending 
to the tonic, rather than each one striking it. 

Frances fiensmore. M.'indan and Flidatsa Music (Bulletin, Bureau of .“Vinerican Eth- 
nology, .?0, 192.'). 

Idem, Teton-Sioux Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 61, 1918). 

-- Idem. Pawnee Music, and X, Curtis, op. cil.. pp 117-43. The 94 melodies of the Hako 
(Twenty-second .\nnual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pt 2, 1904) are omitted here 
to a\ old heavy weighting by so many' songs from a single ritual 

A, C rietcher, .\ Study of Omaha Indian Alusic (.Archaeological and Ethnological 
Papers of the Peabod) Museum, Harvard University, Vol, 1, Xo. 5, 1893) and .A. C Fletcher 
and F La Flesche. The Omaha Tribe (Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnob.gv, 1911) 

F Densmore, Menominee Alusic (Bulletin, Bureau of .American Ethnology, 102, 1932). 

-- Frank (L Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and A’uchi Indians (University of 
Pennselvama Museum Anthropological Publications, A’ol 1, Xo, 2, 1911) 

Melodies of a collection recorded by me, as yet unpublished. 
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The question then arises, to what extent are paired patterns found on the 
Plains at all. outside of Ghost Dance songs proper, and to what extent do 
they occur in other regions of North America, as far as extant material can 
show? I have traced these patterns in North American Indian music, 
analyzing all the larger and many smaller collections of melodies published 
so far, as well as much unpublished material recorded by myself. The fol- 
lowing table gives the results for the Plains: 



Toial 

PdiVci 

Related or 

Doubtful 




modified 


Maiidan and Hidatsa-' 

111 

— 

1 

3 

Teton®* 

240 

— 

4 

3 

Pawnee®® 

90 

6 

4 

1 

Omaha®® 

187 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Osage®® 

283 

1 

2 

1 

The six clear Pawnee 

cases (and 

one under 

"related") are 

hand game 


melodies, out of eleven such melodies recorded. Most of them were appar- 
ently sung to the game itself, while some of the Ghost Dance songs were 
sung in the intervals of the game for dancing. The paired pattern as such 
is not common in songs of hiding games on the Plains, except in a delimited 
region in the south.®- All the hand game songs known to me from tribes of 
this region are incorporated in the following table: 


Sour 

Pawnee 

Range 

Structure 

Finals 

D. 39 

3 

aabb 

1,1, 1.1 

D. 48 

8 

aabb 

5,5.1 ,1 

D 45 

6 

a‘a®bb 

1,1, 1,1 


(music example 4) 


The melodies arc. Dcnsmore N'os do, 34. 41. 7,i. 

JJensmore Xos. 45, 145, lOS. 211; 0, 1U2, lOU. Xo 45, iiilercstinsly enough, is a song 
received in a vision which made the visionary proof against arrows and bullets (see Dcnsmore, 
Teton Sioux ilusic, pp, 175-70) 

P", Densmore, op cit., and X Curtis, exclusive of the Dhost Dance songs Densmore 
X'o 44 is related and 19. 20. (id may be considered so; X'o 09 is a doubtful case Of ninety-four 
melodies of the Hako, one has a regular fiaired jiattirn (p 212) and four may be considered 
related. 

Omaha Indian Music. Xo 27, The Omaha Tribe, pp 239, 257 
’’ From the studies of Os.ige Rituals by F. La Flesihe, in the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-ninth 
and Forty-fjfth .\nnual Reports, Bureau of American Ethiioloux The respextixe melodies 
are in the Thirty-ninth .\nnual Report, pp 102, 231, 233, 315 

■*- Among the eighteen songs indicated in the previous table (e.xclusive- of the Pawnee), 
two are hiding game songs, one from the Teton out of nine Teton hand game songs reeordeei. 
and one from the Omaha out ot four that were recorded. 
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dt'/ic 

Airnce 

Str'Ati'.irC 

F nulls 

D. 42 

4 

aabbcc 

1.1, 1,1, 1,1 

D. 47 

S 

aabbcc 

V.V,V,V,1,1 

D. 40 

5 

aabbcc bbcc 

5, 5, 1,1, 1,1 1.1, 1,1 

D. 44 

6 

aabcc 

4,4,3, 1,1 

D. 43 

8 

abc 

2.1.1 

D. 46 

8 

abed 

1.1.\’,1 

D, 41 

7 

abed edd 

5, 4, 1.2 1,1,1 

Arapaho 

C. p. 213-14 

6 

aabbcc aabb 

3,3,1,1,\',V 3.3, 1,1 

Cheyenne 

C p. 183 

8 

aabbcc 

4,4, 1,1, 1.1 

C. p 184 

9 

aabbaa 

1.1. 5. 5, 1,1 

C. p. 182 

11 

aabbe 

8, 8, 4. 4,1 

C p, 186"" 

12 

aabcc.x 

8, 8, 4, 1,1,1 

C. p 185 

8 

b 

a— bb 

5, 1,1,1 

C. p. 187 

8 

aabcd.x bbed 

3,3, 1.1. 1,1 1,1, 1,1 


In the light of the connection between the dance and the game among 
the Pawnee, recently illuminated in great detail by Dr Lesser/'* the presence 
of the Ghost Dance pattern in hand game songs of the Pawnee and their 
neighbors is not surprising. According to him, there are special songs sung 
before the game proper begins, songs sung in the intervals between the 
games, and songs sung to the actual playing of the game (Lesser, p. 134). 
Both oid hand game songs and Ghost Dance hand game songs are used in 
the modified forms of the hand game (Lesser, pp. 210. 235, 310). Further- 
more, ‘'Many of the play songs used at the Ghost Dance hand game cere- 
monies for the play of the game are songs of a revival nature learned in 
Ghost Dance visions” (Lesser, p. 321;. Dr Lesser adds, in a letter, "The 
Pawnee say that the first songs used f.jr Ghost dancing, both in ceremonies 
and in hand games, were borrowed, and that then they made up songs them- 
selves.” The material referred to in the table is too slight to warrant tracing 
these distinctions. It is sufficient to note that at lea^t two thirds of these 
Songs classed in the literature as "hand game songs" are unmistakably in 
the Ghost Dance pattern. Some of them may be new forms, others remod- 
eled old hand game songs. 

“■* I'he phra'^es rr.,'ir4i'4 c are actually 

Alc'i.inder Le-'Cr, The Patency (Ihost iJanee ILind ( .ame (Culurahhi I’uiverbity Con- 
tributions to tnthroijoloyy, Vol. 16, 1635:. See also Li sser, Cultural Significance of the Chost 
Dante ('American .Vnthi-ojiolo^'ist, \'ij1 35, pp 108 15,1635'. 
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An analysis of represeniaiive collections from other regions in North 
America gave the following results: 



TX.i! 

Paind 

Rtda'cd or 

Dciihifid 

( Teek'“ 

lin 


4 

5 

Pueblo 

1,37 


0 

— 

Papago''^ 

16Q 

5 

Q 

— 

Navaho "War Dance'"' 

40 

14 

4 

7 

Northern Ute’'- 

114 

9 

0 

4 

Northern I'te Bear Dance" 

17 


d 

— 


The number of paireh forms is negligible (perhaps excepting the Papago) 
until we Come to the Navaho and the Northern Ute. In a great mass of 
Navaho ritualistic music now being analyzed by me. practically no paired 
patterns as such have been found so far. However, in dancing songs, mostly 
e.xuteric. associated with the Enemy Chant or "War Dance." the pattern 
is apparently quite common. The Northern Ute data probably have some 
bearing on this frequency. Of the nine clear cut Ute examples given above, 
eight belong to the Bear Ilance; of the seventeen songs recorded from this 
dance altogether, only six are clearly not to be referred to this pattern at 
all. The analysis of the Bear Dance songs follows: 


■So Hi 

Ro>i-^r 

Sinioluro 

Finols 

D 2 

4 

aabb 

1.1, 1.1 

D U 

«! 

aabb 

1,1. 1.1 

D 17 

0 

aabb 

1,1. 1,1 

D. 1 fi aab'b- 

(music example 6) 

VII.VII.l.l 

D. 6 

,S 

aabbtx I 

1.1. 1,1 

D 7'^ 

6 

aab'box 

1,1,1, Id 

D. lo"- 

6 

a*a-bb ahPbb aH’-bb abb 

1,1. 1,1 1,1,1,! 1,1, 1,1 1,1,1 

D, 9 

8 

aabbe'e- 

VDVI.ldd.l 

1) ,3 

11 

aht-bbc'c'chld 

1,1, 1,1, 1,1, 1,1,1 

Spec 

V 

k Xov 16B, 

lOB. .Me.licme sone 2. lOH, ISH 

, 18C, 20B, 12A, Medicine song 7, 

. \ 

F 1 
21, 24 

)en^^lore, Papagti Music (Bulletin, Bureau 
, 2(>, 54, Uo. S, 12. U). 27, 2‘b47, 127, 12S. 12<) 

of American F.thnology, 90, 1929), 


' Linpublisht-'i matirial reconlcd by me 

' !■' I )c'nsm('rc, Nurthcrn Ute ^lusa (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 75, 
E)22). 


I )ensmore, op. cif , pp 5S-72. 

The -V phrase is a connective, omitted the last time 
’’ I’hc paired units arc cxcceilingly small d he melody is repeated, beginning with the 
ninth unit 
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Song 

Range 

Slruciure 

FiH’jls 

D. 8 

8 

aabbe 

1.1, 1,1,1 

D. 14 

9 

(x;aabx 

(9;, 1.1, 1.1 

D. 15 

s 

abb 

1 , 1,1 

D. 10 

9 

xab'b- 

7. 1,1,1 

D 12 

9 

abed’n- 

1,\'I,Y,1,1 

D. 5 

S 

abc^ dc- 

5 . 4.1 5,1 

D, 11 

9 

abU b-b’d 

l.\MV 1,1.1 

D. 4'- 

9 

abcdcdcfghh 

8. 1,3, 1.3. 1.2, 1,1, 1,1 


The comparative frequency of paired patterns in Northern Ute music, 
in the Bear Dance, supports the information that features of Ute dancing 
have been incorporated into the Navaho ‘’War Dance. With regard to 
narrow range and the frequency of phrase-endings on the tonic it should 
be kept in mind, however, that a scattering of these traits is found in the 
Northern Ute style as a whole. 

Paired patterns are also not exceptional in the music of some of the 
Yuman tribes: 



Total 

Paired 

Related or 
modified 

Douhtful 

Yuma'''* 

82 

5 

lb 

6 

Southern Diegiieno'’’ 

27 

4 

— 

2 

(Mohave'" 

29 

— 

1 

2) 

(Cocopa*" 

30 

— 

— 

1) 


Among these groups, a number of songs show a paired pattern in company 
with the ‘‘rise' characteristic for the Yumans (modification or imitation 
of the fundamental musical phrase on a higher level somewhere in the bodv 
of the song’b: indicating the interpenetration of two distinct styles nr at 
east, stylistic principles. 

Published materia! from other parts uf California is at the present time 
too scanty for our purposes. 

Finally, from the Nmthern Paiute only the few music examples in 

The melr.i-ly 15 ri-peritcil. hf-yirriin'; ■.dth the phrase c 
^ I arn indpbted to I >r t\ W Hill for this info, rmatitm 
h. iJensmore V uman .tnd 3 aqui Music ('ilulictin, Bureau of .American Ethnoioity, 
110 . 10 , 12 ) especially Xos 7. 11 12. 1,1 and 20 

Frcm my cr, lice tion, partly [lurdishcd in The A'um.in .Music al Stdf (Ji'nirnal cf .Ameri- 
can Fc.lk-Lore, Vol 41, PP ls.1-212, loisi See fspe, I.dly .\'c,s 24. 2f,, and 3 1 in that article 
1 nur .melo iie= in I 'ersmort, np c't , the rest in riy cdkction, partly publishtd in The 
30:man .Musirai Style 

'' Dtnsmore, op al . pj, ,SS-')S, ieS-S2. 1,35-02 
’’ "-cc The A'uman .Musical Style, pp 103, 106 
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Steward's study of the Owens Valley Paiute are available at present^* 
The paired pattern is in evidence, but presumably in a larger collection the 
proportion would be larger. Of eighteen melodies, one is plainly in this style 
(Xo. 12); in two others both paired pattern and Yuman ••rise” occur (Xos. 
4, 13). The rest are about equally divided between Yuman and other forms. 
In a larger collection of Southern Paiute songs which I had occasion to 
analyze, of about 200 melodies some seventy have clearly paired patterns 
i.mostly paired progression), partly with slight modifications, besides a 
number of possibly related cases.^'' Aside from an approximately equal 
number of songs conforming to Yuman types, introduced with mourning 
songs to the Southern Paiute, about fifty remain that do not have paired 
patterning in one form or another. As it is planned to publish this material 
after its study has been completed, the distribution of the different types 
within the various song categories will not be discussed here. It may be 
added that comparatively narrow range and clustering of the phrase finals 
on the tonic are not uncommon in Southern Paiute songs. It is safe to ’infer 
that when a sufficiently large Northern Paiute collection is studied, it also 
will show this preponderance of “Ghost Dance patterns.” 

Even the relatively small body of material on which this study of 
Plains Ghost Dance music is based, demonstrates beyond doubt that it has 
preserved a surprising degree of stylistic unity while spreading on the 
Plains. In structure, comparatively narrow range, and some other features, 
the melodies are essentially in the style of the Paiute groups. That these 
patterns are of old standing in the Basin is suggested also by their presence 
in Yuman and Northern Ute music; both of these groups participated little 
if at all in the Ghost Dance of 1890. 

Observations on the text of the songs, the dance movements, and the 
instrumental accompaniment, if any, are at present insufficient. It is never- 
theless clear that the pattern prevalent in Ghost Dance melodies is pre- 
dominant also in the song text; of 137 texts given without melodies in 
Mooney’s study, 122 have consistently paired text patterns, every line 
being repeated. This supports musical evidence and, indirectly, strengthens 
it. But text and melody are not always parallel; there are examples in which 
the same line is sung to two different musical phrases, and vice versa. 

Ghost Dance songs form a style of their own, embedded within the 
various local styles of the Plains. That is. Plains music did not strongly 

Julian II. Steward. Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute fEniversity of California 
Publications in .\mtrican .Xrchaeology and Ethnology, Vol ,t,\ Xo Woo), pp. 279-S5 

This collection is at present in manuscript form, containing transcriptions made by J. 
9apir of phonograph records taken by Dr E. 3apir For the perusal of this manuscript I am 
indebted to Dr bapir; also for the permission to publish a melody from it. 
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affect the Paiute musical patterns uff'ered tu it in the form of (ihost Dance 
songs. We have, to be sure, pointed to the occasional merging of Plains 
patterns with Ghost Dance patterns, which at times make it difficult to 
say whether a Plains melody became remodeled in conformity with paired 
patterns, or vice versa. That this process did not progress further may be 
due in part to the exceedingly quick spread of the Ghost Dance movement 
and to its brief life in many places. Yet where, as in the case of the Pawnee 
hand game songs, its life was extended, the style continued to cling to its 
early form. That it was accepted on the Plains without soon suffering modi- 
fications may be exjffained partly by the analogy between the principle 
of simple progression in Plains music and the principle of paired progres- 
sion in the Ghost Dance songs. The modifications of the Ghost iJance pat- 
tern on the Plains will be belter treated when the Southern Paiute material 
can be presented as a background. More significant perhaps are the effects 
on the local m.usic of the patterns introduced into the Plains. In a few 
tiibes, including the Pawnee hand game music became permeated with 
the new pattern. This bears out Dr Lesser’s suggestion that the Ghost Dance 
represented a revivifying and reintegrating force in Pawnee life.^^ If the 
Pawnee revival of the old rituals and societies in the .spirit of the Ghost 
Dance'- had progressed further than it did. the new style might have pene- 
trated into Pawnee music beyond the hand game songs Indeed, there is 
clear evidence in the form of certain hybrid melodies that such a process 
was already under wat'. -A.pproprialel\' enough the-.e melodies occur in the 
Bear Dance, itself, according to Lesser, a Ghost Dance revival in recent 
\'ears.°^ Musical evidence also strengthens the possibility that the Cheyenne 
as well have incorporated the hand game into their Ghost Dance, and as a 
result came to have a modified form of the hand game.”'* We know, further, 
that the Pawnee Ghost Dance is intimately Liiund up with the .-^rapaho 
Ghost iJance, the Pawnee being the receivcr.s. This tallies well with the 
tables: the salient features of the style are most frequent among the .\rapaho 
examples, with the Pawnee next, and then the Dakota. Taken in the same 
■jider, the C'Urelation of the three features selected also becomes less 
marked. 

It has been bliown. in the field of European iolk music, that single melo- 
dies can be dilTu-ed with great eased^ The music of the Plains Ghost Dance 

ihcl’av-nn. t jJaiJLc iian-i (.jaruti, pp IOC, Ho. 117. 

Lesser, pp. 100-15 

LcSscr, C'ukural Siani’iLanue of the (ih'Jit Hance b\meriLan Anthrupolugist, \'ol 35, 
pp 108-15, loop, pp 113-14, fn 0 

Lesser, pp 322, 323 

\\ lappert. \\andrrn>lc 2vl._4 *ilien fBeriin, 8ce also Kneh M. von Hornbostel, 
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represents a case in which what may be called a tribal or regional style be- 
came diffused, as the style of a special ceremonial complex, with continuous 
distribution, through processes which we know from historical evidence to 
have been exclusively those of culture contact. While this illustrates the 
great persistence with which music can adhere to a ceremonial or other 
complex, it also indicates that similarities of style between two disconnected 
regions would not necessarily imply that some elements of the population 
itself were to be considered related. Xor would they necessarily prove long 
and very intimate culture contacts.^” 

The Ghost Dance songs may also have a bearing on the question wheth- 
er, and in how far, formal features of a musical style can be explained or 
derived from their function in social life. The present finding is obviously 
negative. Through processes of diffusion a local style has become the style 
of a ceremonial complex in another region. In a third region, among the 
Yumans, features of the style are found scattered in various types of songs, 
apparently not restricted to any song group with a specific function. On 
the other hand, among the Northern Ute the style is concentrated in songs 
of the Bear Dance, a ceremonial that even by a generous stretch of imagina- 
tion has little to do with the Ghost Dance — unless one insisted on the 
common idea of renewal. more plausible connection might be seen in the 
styles of dancing which may prove to be related. Features of the style 
apparently spread from the Ute to the Navaho, who incorporated it, proba- 
bly together with features of Ute dancing, into the curing ritual of the 
Enemy Chant; mainly into the exoteric parts. These parts of the Enemy 
Chant form a pool into which individual compositions also may be deposited 
with considerable freedom, whereas most Navaho music is ritualistic and 
is nut freely augmented, either by composition or importation. 

It should not be asserted that such varied functions associated with the 
same style, or with the same stylistic features, can never have a more pro- 
found remodeling effect on the style itself. But the example under discussion 
suggests that musical form can weather amazingly well the vicissitudes to 
which it is exposed, although if it comes from a fundamentally different 
cultural setting, or from a bygone age, it may receive in the new setting a 
new life and meaning. 

Y.xle Uxiversity 

New Haven', CoN’XECTicur 

-Nolizen uber kirf;isische Musikinstrumente und Melodien pn R Rarutz, Unter Kirgisen und 
Tarkmenen, Leipzig, p 214, 

I hase suggested other examples for the diffusion of musical features in Special Song 
T\pes in Xorth .American Indian ^lusic (Zeitschrift fur \ ergleichende Musikwissenschaft, 
A ol 3, pp 23-33, music pp 1-6,193.3) 








THE COMANCHE SUN DANCE 


By RALPH LINTON 


T he last Comanche Sun Dance was held in 1878, the date being fixed 
with certainty by an eclipse of the sun visible in Oklahoma in the same 
year. Even before this time the ceremony seems to have been falling into 
disuse, due perhaps to the harassed life which the tribe had led during the 
preceding twenty years. One informant had attended this last dance as a 
small child, but his memories of it were vague and the account given here 
must be understood to be based on second hand evidence. ‘ 

Whether the Sun Dance was ever a regular annual ceremony among the 
Comanche is uncertain. From at least 1860 on it was held at irregular inter- 
vals, whenever some individual received the necessary supernatural sanc- 
tion. It also seems highly improbable that the whole tribe ever attended a 
single Sun Dance. The autonomy of the various bands within the tribe was 
complete and there was little feeling of solidarity among them. Participa- 
tion seems normally to have been limited to the band of the supervising 
medicine man with a few others who were in close and friendly contact with 
it and who came by invitation. Informants frequently described the dance 
as though only four bands were involved, but this was probably nothing 
more than a projection of the pattern of using four as a ritualistic number. 

Every dance originated in a supernatural sanction received by some 
medicine man. This was probably in the form of a dream or vision, although 
informants were not certain. The originator was usually a young man who 
was just beginning his career. Those who volunteered to dance were also, 
as a rule, young men who had few war exploits to their credit. It was said 
that their subsequent careers would be watched to determine whether the 
sanction received by the medicine man was authentic and that his reputa- 
tion would be strongly influenced by their success or failure. The medicine 
man had complete charge of the ceremony, arranging all the details in 
accordance with his sanction. From the differences in the accounts given 
by various informants it seems certain that there was a good deal of varia- 
tion in the procedure, extending even to differences in the form of the lodge 
used on different occasions. 

The ceremony was held approximately in midsummer and continued 
for eight days, the first four being devoted to the gathering of materials 


* The present notice seems to be the first report of the Sun Dance among the Comanche 
There are, in fact, specific statements of its nonoccurrence in W, P, Clark, Indian Sign Lan- 
guage (Philadelphia, 1885) and James Alooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians (Seven- 
teenth .Jinnual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 1, 1900), p. 322 
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and the erection of the lodge and the last four to the dance proper. When 
the medicine man had selected a place for the dance, invitations were sent 
out to the various bands. Informants knew of no formality attending this. 
The bands moved to the place by easy stages, always making four over 
night halts en route. The camp was pitched in a semi-circle about the site 
chosen for the lodge. The members of each band camped together, but the 
bands had no regular order in the circle. 

When the camp has assembled, gathering of materials for the lodge was 
begun. Cottonwood was used for the posts and brush covering and either 
cottonwood or cedar for the screen inside the lodge. IMen and women went 
out together to cut the smaller posts and brush. They wore wreaths of sage 
and joked and sang. When the materials had been cut they were tied to 
ropes and hauled back by groups of men on foot. These men usually halted 
four times on their way back to rest and sing. 

The cutting and transportation of the center pole was left until the 
last. There seems to have been no ceremony attending its selection. It was 
cut, in various instances, by a virtuous Comanche woman (i.e.. one who had 
always been faithful to her husband), a virtuous captive woman, and a 
captive man who had a number of war deeds to his credit, .\lthough in- 
formants could give no explanation of these selections, the use of captives 
for this important office probably reflects their importance in the social 
and economic life of the tribe. The Comanche captives, who were mostly 
Mexicans, tended the horse herds and practiced most of the specialized 
industries such as gun repairing and saddle making. They were also en- 
couraged to accompany their masters on war parties and, if brave fighters, 
could rise to any position open to a full blood. The captive woman who was 
faithful to her master or the captive man who had won war honors had 
behaved in a commendable way and deserved to be honored by the whole 
society. 

The center pole itself was a tree trunk about fourteen feet long and one 
foot in diameter with a fork at the upper end. After it had been felled and 
peeled, it was carried bodily to the site of the lodge, twenty-five or thirtv 
men bearing it by means of ropes passed under it. The bearers were changed 
frequently so that everyone would have a chance to help. Four stops were 
always made en route. 

The construction of the lodge was never begun until all the materials 
were on the spot. The center pole was erected first, being planted in a hole 
two to three feet deep. The upjier end was sup(H>rted and guided by means 
of a forked sapling. Three unsuccessful attempts were made to lift it, it 
being set on the fourth attempt. At each attempt the medicine man blew 
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on his whistle of eagle bone. After the center pole had been set, the outer 
circle of short posts and stringers was erected and rafters run from these 
to the fork in the center pole. In one case the entire lodge was then covered 
with cottonwood brush. In another only the walls were filled in with brush, 
the roof being left open. single opening was left on the east side to serve 
as a door. Across the west side of the lodge a row of small cedar trees or 
cottonwood branches was set up, screening off an alcove into which the 
dancers could retire to rest and sleep. 

While the lodge was being constructed, hunters were sent out to kill a 
three year old buffalo bull. At the dance where the lodge was fully roofed, 
the head and fore quarters of this animal were skinned and the skin stuffed 
with willow twigs, making a sort of manikin. This was set on top of the 
lodge with its head toward the east. In the dance where the open lodge was 
used the skin was simply placed in the fork of the center pole. During the 
time that the materials were being collected and the lodge erected ordinary 
rules of conduct were relaxed and there was a good deal of sexual license, 
although this apparently did not apply to close relatives. 

When the lodge was rinished or nearly finished, four or five clowns ap- 
peared. The number of these performers does not seem to have been fixed 
and anyone could adopt therfle who wished. These clowns wore conical 
helmets of willow twigs with the leaves and bark left on, the lower edges 
of the helmets coming down over their shoulders. They carried circular 
shields roughly woven of split willows, also with the leaves and bark, and 
long swabs or clubs made from willow saplings with the leafy twigs at their 
ends woven into a ball. They had large false noses of mud and their whole 
bodies, equipment and even their ponies were liberally daubed with mud. 
They road into camp at a gallop, chasing the people and dogs, striking any- 
one they could catch wdth their mud soaked swabs, and performing a variety 
of amusing antics. Those who were struck could not take offence, but people 
who did not want to take part in the fun would run into the lodges, where 
the mounted men could not reach them. 

.■\fter the completion of the lodge, and probably after the clown’s in- 
vasion, there was a sham battle. While the finishing touches were being put 
to the lodge, some of the men had retired to the neighboring creek bottom 
and built a rough enclosure there, “like a rail'fence.” In this they established 
themselves, sometimes having women and children with them. man 
who had served as a scout in actual combat came out from the main camp, 
located this “fort,” and returned to report the presence of an enemy. All 
the warriors in camp then donned their full regalia and went out to attack 
it, followed by a crowd of spectators. During the attack each man reenacted 
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his actual war deeds. When the ‘‘fort” had been taken, the whole group 
returned to camp singing victory songs. This episode symbolized the tri- 
umph of the Comanche over their enemies. 

On the evening of this day the crier rode through the whole camp calling 
on the people to get ready. The members of each band assembled in front 
of their tipis and at a given signal all the bands began to move toward the 
lodge. Each band was marshalled and driven along by its War Whip Bearer. 
This functionary was chosen for bravery, being presumably the most im- 
portant warrior in the band. He directed all dances and was allowed to 
strike any one who refused to dance, or who seemed backward, with his 
war whip, a long flat club, notched along one edge. Even to point this club 
at an individual was enough to bring him into the dance since he would fall 
ill if he refused. 

The various bands moved toward the lodge obliquely, avoiding a direct 
approach to the entrance but marching in such a way that they would all 
finally congregate in front of it. As they moved each band did its favorite 
dance and sang a song of its own. When the first song was finished, the 
War Whip Bearer called on the band to halt, saying that he had something 
with which to quench the people’s thirst. He then recounted some of his 
war deeds, assuring the people that they were not true, although they 
actually were. At the mention of each man whom he had killed the drum 
was struck. After this coup counting another song would be begun and the 
people would dance forward again. There were four halts of this sort, the 
last one finding them in front of the door of the lodge. Here the whole 
group danced for some time with a slow stamping step. Finally, the camp 
crier announced that the real dance would begin in the morning, saying that 
the herd of buffalo had been located by the scout sent out to find them. The 
people then dispersed. 

The dance proper began the following morning with the buffalo round 
up. Four men, all brave warriors, had been selected to play the part of 
the buffalo. They were disguised in buffalo robes, one always being that of 
an old and scabby bull. These men were hidden at some distance from the 
camp and an especially brave warrior was sent out to find them and drive 
them in. He carried a bow and arrows in his right hand and a torch in his 
left, these being the means for killing and cooking the buffalo. The warrior 
came back driving the buffalo before him and into the lodge. Three of them 
went in at once, but the old bull ran around the lodge four times before 
he entered. After this ceremony, which symbolized the bringing of food to 
the people, the “buffalo” removed their costumes and left the lodge quietly. 
The same person might act both as a buffalo and as one of the regular 
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dancers, but this was rarely the case since the buffalo were older men of 
established reputation while the dancers were usually young. 

Early on this same morning the wives of the dancers, or, if they were 
unmarried, any of their close female relatives, made beds for them in the 
screened alcove at the western side of the lodge. These beds consisted of 
heaps of sage with robes over them. A large rounded heap of moist sand 
was also built. When the dancers were e.xhausted they would retire behind 
the screen and throw themselves upon this so that they would be revived 
by its dampness and coolness. After the beds had been made and the sand 
heap built no one was allowed behind the screen except the medicine man 
and the actual dancers. 

The crier warned everyone who wished to attend the dance to bathe 
that morning. The dancers also bathed. This was a common preliminary 
to seeking to establish relations with the supernatural, as when a man was 
going to a medicine man’s grave to get power from his ghost. It was a form 
of purification or consecration, although in this case it was not attended by 
any ceremony. 

.\fter the noon meal the people went into the lodge and the dance began. 
The drummers, old men who also led in the singing, seated themselves near 
the door or about the fire place. Unfortunately, the location of the fire place 
in the lodge was not ascertained. They had a large circular drum or drums 
of the sort used in ordinary dances. These drums were beaten by several 
men simultaneously. They also carried rattles which apparently could be 
of any sort. The spectators, both men and women, seated themselves 
around the sides of the lodge three or four deep. 

While the audience and orchestra were taking their places, the dancers 
went behind the screen with the medicine man and painted themselves. 
Often they helped to paint each other. This painting seems to have been 
rather varied. In the ceremony in which the roofless lodge was used all the 
dancers painted solid yellow. In that with the closed lodge each dancer was 
painted differently and there was a variety of colors and designs. All in- 
formants agreed that, although the paint was renewed each morning of the 
ceremony, each man wore the same designs throughout. The dancers were 
stripped to breech clout and moccasins and carried no paraphernalia except 
their eagle bone whistles. None of these were seen, but they are described 
as identical with those used by other Plains tribes in the Sun Dance. 

They were usually eight to twelve dancers. When they first emerged 
from behind the screen they danced with their arms stretched toward the 
sun, but as they became exhausted they dropped their arms and merely 
moved their shoulders with a shrugging motion, stamping at the same 
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time. Each time they shrugged and stamped they blew a short blast on the 
eagle bone whistle. When certain special songs were sung all the spectators 
would join in, rise and dance too to encourage them. The medicine man 
stayed behind the screen most of the time, but when the dancers seemed to 
be flagging he would come out and reinvigorate them. He would do this 
by taking his fan, made of the tail feathers of the road-runner, and, while 
holding it horizontal, sweep it around in a circle from left to right. As he 
swept it around he blew along it and each dancer, as it came in line wdth 
him, began to dance hard again. 

From time to time, apparently whenever interest was flagging, one 
of the spectators would come forward and hang a gift of some sort on the 
center pole. While doing so he would pray for a long and happy life. Small 
boys w'ere encouraged to shoot arrows into the fork of the pole as their 
offerings. These offerings were sacred and could not be touched. When 
the people went away at the end of the dance the things were simply left 
there to be destroyed by the elements. However, visitors from other tribes 
who happened to be present during the dance could put an offering on the 
pole and take down something else in exchange. One informant, when a 
small boy, had visited a Kiowa Sun Dance lodge after the dance and had, on 
the advice of his grandfather, exchanged his old breech clout for a new one 
hanging on the pole. When they got back to camp their own people said 
that this was dishonest. 

According to Post Oak Jim, the informant mentioned above, the medi- 
cine man in charge might come out from time to time and do sleight of 
hand tricks to show his power. He might put a knife down his throat and 
bring it up covered with blood. Then he would blow on the blade and the 
blood would disappear. Sick people might also call on the medicine man 
for special help during the dance, although whether he treated them on the 
spot was not ascertained. Xo other informants mentioned these features, 
but healing is such a frequent element in Comanche ceremonies that they 
may well have taken it for granted. All the spectators were believed to 
benefit by the ceremony and to go away improved in health and spirits. 

On the first dav the dance ran from early in the afternoon until sunset. 
There w'as then a halt of about two hours to rest and eat, after which the 
dance began again and continued until midnight. After the evening session 
had ended, the dancers went down to the creek under guard of a man chosen 
by the medicine man and bathed. They sat and splashed in the water but 
were forbidden to dive in or to drink. They then returned and slept behind 
the screen on the beds prepared for them. They danced the next morning, 
afternoon, and evening, with intervals at noon and night for them to rest 
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and for the spectators to eat. This continued for three days. All the people 
had to bathe every morning before entering the lodge. 

The dancers underwent no torture other than e.xhaustion and abstain- 
ence from food and drink. Even the abstinence was not complete. Dancers 
were allowed to chew slippery elm bark during the rest periods, also to 
drink the mucilaginous fluid obtained by scraping the inside of strips of 
this bark. They were allowed to eat the dried wild plums which would be 
found lying on the ground under plum bushes at this season of the year 
and possibly other dried fruits as well. 

The condition of the dancers was closely watched and if it seemed that 
any dancer would be unable to last out the full period his father would 
arrange for his release. The father went to the medicine man and without 
making him the formal smoke offering required when his aid was asked in 
other matters, gave him a gift and asked that the young man be e.xcused. 
If the medicine man accepted the gift, the young man was told to go behind 
the screen, take up his bed and leave. His father went with him from the 
lodge to the creek, where the young man washed his mouth out, dived in four 
times against the current and then washed his mouth again, .\fter this he 
was free to go home. Diving four times against the current was also a part 
of the ritual used in relinquishing any supernatural power which had be- 
come burdensome. Sometimes another man would take the place of the 
one who had been released and finish the dance for him, but informants did 
not know how this was arranged. Actually, such releases were very infre- 
quent, as they were considered disgraceful. 

The dance ended at midnight on the fourth day. Informants were not 
sure whether the dancers underwent any ceremony of secularization at 
the end of the ceremony. The ne.xt morning camp was broken and the 
various bands moved back to their own ranges. Four over night halts had 
to be made on the return trip. Even the band in whose territory the dance 
had been held would move away, leaving the lodge with its offerings de- 
serted. Shortly after the dance a series of small feasts would be given, one 
in honor of each dancer. To these feasts only the dancer, his relatives, the 
medicine man, and the old men of the Sun Dance orchestra would be in- 
vited. 

Very little regarding the symbolism or purpose of the dance is remem- 
bered at the present time. The whole lodge is said to have represented an 
eagle’s nest while the buffalo manikin or pelt placed on top of the center 
pole is said to have been food for the eagle. In their movements and whis- 
tling the dancers were supposed to be imitating young eagles not yet able 
to fly. 
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Apparently the purpose of the ceremony was partly to increase the 
importance of the medicine man, who remained the central figure through- 
out, partly to improve the well being of the whole group, especially their 
physical health. The dancers, as a result of their participation, received 
an increase in their supernatural power, but they seem to have drawn this 
from the medicine man rather than directly from the Sun, the Eagle, or 
any other supernatural being. This would be in accordance with the general 
Comanche pattern of obtaining power from other individuals more fre- 
quently than they obtained it by direct contact with supernatural beings. 
Visions might come to the dancers during the dance, but these were in the 
nature of unusual benefits not specifically sought for or expected. The only 
instance of such a vision which informants remembered was not that of a 
dancer but that of a man who impersonated the old bull in the initial cere- 
mony of driving in the buffalo. At the end of the chase this man was so 
exhausted that, when he started out of the lodge, he partially lost conscious- 
ness and had to cling to the center pole. When he came to he told the people 
that he had had a vision of a white man with long white curly hair. The 
Comanche believe that this was Jesus, although it happened before mission- 
aries had come among them. As they had had Christian Mexican captives 
living among them from at least 1750 on, they were probably familiar with 
Christian ideology even at that time. Since the Comanche are not secretive 
with regard to their visions or other supernatural e.xperiences, the fact that 
this is the only Sun Dance vision remembered would indicate that such 
visions were very rare. 

There is documentary evidence that the Comanche did not reach their 
historic territory until about 1700 and it seems highly probable that they 
had emerged from the northern plateau area only a few generations before. 
It is certain that during the historic period they were actively engaged in 
borrowing elements of Plains culture from their neighbors and that certain 
of these elements had not been perfectly assimilated at the time of their 
final subjugation. I believe that the rather wide range of variation in certain 
details of the Sun Dance, such as the form of the lodge, can best be e.xplained 
by the assumption that the Comanche had not had the Sun Dance long 
enough to establish a complete and integrated pattern for the ceremony. 
If so, many of the details of particular Sun Dances might be determined 
largely by the officiating medicineman’s knowledge of the Sun Dance rituals 
of neighboring tribes, especially the Kiowa and Cheyenne. Most of the 
older informants were familiar with the Kiowa Sun Dance and considered 
their own as very much the same. The use of a fan of roadrunner feathers 
to invigorate the dancers was cited as a specific identity. At the same time. 
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they stressed the fact that the Comanche did not use a Sun Dance image 
while the Kiowa did. 

The material on which the preceding report is based was collected bv 
the Ethnological Field Party of the Laboratory of .\nthrnpologv, Santa Fe, 
Xew Me.xico, while working with the Comanche during the summer of 
1933 . 

UxifERSITY or WlSCOX^IX 

M.ydisox, Wiscoxsix 



BASIC CULTURES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY' 


By THURXE DEUEL 


P ROBABLY the majority of those who have dealt with the broader 
aspects of iMissisbippi Valley archaeology have been struck bv the fact 
that sites in the region show a tendency to group themselves into two large 
divisions on the basis of the artifacts, burials, and the circumstances of 
occurrence,- These two divisions are, in the main, rather distinctly differ- 
entiated one from the other, especially at the extremes of their geographic 
range. For this discussion, I shall term the one more generally familiar in 
the southeastern United States as the Mississippi Basic Culture; that better 
known in the upper valley as the Woodland Basic Culture. This paper is 
an attempt to outline our knowledge of these basic cultures in the light of 
a four year survey of the region for the University of Chicago. It is to be 
remembered that the classification is in no sense dependent upon genetic 
relationship or spatial distribution; the units are classified as suggested by 
McKern on "trait complexes” alone.® 

For convenience in handling certain apparent exceptions, it may be 


' In iletL-rmining iht: characteristic traits of the two cultures. I am indebted for suggestions 
and criticisms to Messrs Fay-Cooper Cole, \V. C McKern, Carl E. Guthe, tV. M. Krogman, 
George K. Neumann, and others. 

tVhile conducting the Pictorial Purvey of the Mississippi Valley for the llepartment of 
.tnthropologc , Unit ersity of Chicago. I have had an invaluable opportunity to study in detail 
a large amount of material from many sites in the Mississippi Valley, north and south, and on 
the .Ulantic seaboard 

- It should not be .issumed that this paper suggests the limitation of the basic cultures in 
the Mississippi N'alley to two tepes The cultures of Some sites and of some historic groups do 
not readilc fit into either classification It may be necessary to introduce one or more main 
Juisions to take care of them (In the other hand, it is not to be e.vpected that all cultural 
manifestations will fall unquestionably and definitely into one and have no traits in common 
with the other - an> more than in zoological ckissific.uion (or ethnological groups sharing in 
more than one eulture) The determinant coinplc.ses selected may be too inclusive; their 
simplification may solve the difficulty. 

^ Unpublished paper by W. C. McKern, •'Culture-type Classification for Midwestern 
North .Vmcrican .\rch.ieology.’’ This classification us modified by a committee representing 
the -Milwaukee Public .Museum. Uniccrsity of Chicago, Unicersity of Illinois, and the Univer- 
sity of .Micliigan was issued as a circular from the Office of the Chairman, Committee on State 
.Vrchaeolugical Sur\e\s, National Research Council 

It will be recalled that the most inclusice grouping, the Binit Ciilliire, is subdic ided into 
I'hine-i, Aspects. Fon, and Coinponcrili. tomponeni is the total coniple.x of traits occurring 
in a single lecel at an\ site. (See also •‘Certain Culture Cl.issilication Problems in Nliddlc 
Western .\rchaeolog\ " b_\ W. C .McKern in Circular Scries, National Research Council, 
Comiiuttee on State Archaeological Sure cos. No 17, .\ugust, P),14 ) 
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well to indicate a further subdivision of the basic cultures into phases. The 
details by which the smaller units are determined are omitted here for lack 
of space. The Woodland may be separated provisionally into (1) the Red 
Ochre phase (including the Adena of Ohio and West Mrginia as well as 
the more widely spread and simpler components of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Xew Yorki; i,d) the Central Basin phase’ (^compris- 
ing the richly developed Hopewell of Ohio and the so-called Hopewell 
variants of Iowa. Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois;“ and (3j the 
Tampico® (less spectacular and less well-known than the two preceding). 
The pottery of the Tampico phase includes a ware similar to that of Azta- 
lan called ‘‘transitional” by S. A. Barrett.' 

It is to be understood that the list of determinant traits is tentative, 
that fundamentals have been sought, but some minor diagnostic traits 
have also been retained, and that e.xceptions e.xist in certain phases, al- 
though the general complex in each phase of the basic culture is the same. 

WUODL.VXD B.\3lC CULTURE 

In detail, the phases of Woodland culture differ greatly from each other, 
but fundamentally they have more in common than any one of them has 
with any phase of the IMississippi culture. 

D-uellings. Houses, round in section and hemispherical or conical in 
shape were probably an early type that persisted to post-Columbian times. 
The rectangular house was probably known also and used by some groups 
a portion of the time. All house types seem to have been generally less 
permanent than those built in the Mississippi culture. 

Mounds were not used as dom.iciliary bases. 

Ornaments. Personal ornaments, at least in the more durable media, are 

’ The Hope.Nell culture of Ohio seems to be a brilliant elaboration of the Central Basin 
phase, communities of uhich had e.Mendcd trade relations (whether organized or not) with 
groups having cultures related to or very similar to Etowah and Moundville From these 
southern neighbors the Hopewellians borrowed liberally m certain materials and forms. .3. 
large- number of these forms occur rarely or not at all outside the Scioto Valley region Central 
Basin signifies a complex of traits more widespread and, in general, simpler than the high 
specialization in industry and art generally called Hopewell .3 simpler aspect of Central Basin 
may have existed in (jhio prior to the higher development. 

“ The materials found in the '’‘black sands” beneath a mound at Liverpool, Illinois (F°77) 
seem to belong to an early, simple aspect of this fihase. 

® The Tampico phase is named from a site opened by ilr Robert Cooderi on his farm set en 
milts east of Le.iistown, liter investigated b> the University of Chicago The cultural mani- 
festation calltd Lake Michigan bv McKern probably constitutes an aspect of this phase 

' .'vnrient .3ztalan (Bulletin, I’ublic Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol 13, 1933), 
ppi 33(i 42 
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not abundant. Those of shell, excepting perhaps in the Central Basin phase, 
are confined to necklaces. Gorgets of polished stone are moderately common. 

Burial Customs, etc. Flexed burials are most common although bundle 
and extended burials sometimes occur.* Both the fully flexed and semi- 
flexed varieties are found, with the former probably the most comimon. 

The dead were interred in highland cemeteries which in many cases 
developed into mounds as the earth was piled up over successive burials. 
In the Central Basin phase and in certain aspects of the Red Ochre, it be- 
came customary to erect a definite monument in the form of a mound over 
the important dead. 

Burials are characterized by the complete absence or by a very small 
number of grave offerings. Of such articles, the most common are stone 
objects, often chipped rather than polished, while pottery is rarely found.® 

Work in Stone. Judging by the number of objects left behind, stone, 
both chipped and polished, was the material used as a rule for making tools 
and weapons. 

Chipped stone tools were generally fashioned from the core itself, or 
from flakes struck off directly by a single blow. Secondary flaking was by 
pressure and in general coarse, the flake often extending from the edge to 
the median line of the blade. In spite of the coarseness of the flaking, some of 
the pieces are skillfully and regularly executed and call to mind the Solu- 
trean technique. 

The comparatively large size of the projectile points may indicate their 
use as throwing weapons, or for stabbing. Possibly the bow was unknown 
in the earlier periods; certainly slight skill could have been attained if the 
arrows were tipped with such unwieldy stone heads The use of small flakes 
and the patent imitation of the small Mississippi projectile forms is seen 
in certain sites of the Tampico phase. These points are often curved or 

^ In Illinois mounds, definitely identified as belonging to the Central Basin phase, the 
extemkd burial is the most common type, with the bundle burial second in frequency, and the 
hexed type the least common of the three. 

^ The profusion of material asstKiated with the dead in some Hopewell and Adena 
mounds in Ohi(. seems a contradiction to this statement Nevertheless, in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin at least, many mounds belonging to the Central Basin phase haw few grace offtrings or 
none F IS8 in the Ogden group, probably of this phase judging by t<ttal burial complex, con- 
tained thirt>-six skeletons but not a single artifact (Unix of Chicago PcKi notes. See 

aFo I\lcKern, *‘A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture,” pp 24()-ti() F 11. the only 
mound of the Red Ochre phase explored by the University of Chicago. xRlded many arti- 
facts — chieilx' of chipped stone — with its burials On the other hand, in the I Inch and \\ e^te^- 
haver mound groups (Ohio), probably of the same phase, the majority of the '•kelelon:! had 
few or no otIcring'i(W C Mills, C'erta.n Mound and Village Sites in Ohm, \'(4l 2. pp 250-58. 
Vol d.pp 153-66). 
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in other ways readily distinguishable from the more slender southern ones. 

The polished stone forms include most of the problematical types,-'’ the 
celt and its specializations — the adze and the gouge — and the grooved axe 
with its numerous variants. The last is foreign to ^Mississippi phases. There 
seems to be no generalized pipe form, the types being phasic traits. 

The discoidal seems to be generally lacking in the Woodland culture. 

Work in Shell, Bone, Mica, Copper, and Hematite. This type of industry 
was comparatively rare. The products of wood-working and the textile 
industries appear even more rare, probably due to the impermanence of the 
material. Cords and netting were probably in use in all phases Some of the 
earliest sites disclose pottery with imprints of basketry and coarse cloth on it, 
although this is rare. Wood was probably used extensively for tool handles. 

Necklaces of shell, awls of split deer bone, and hematite celts occur 
occasionally. Axes, knives, and other implements of copper appear more 
frequently in the Central Basin phase. 

Pottery, Pottery-making was probably general, except possibly in the 
Red Ochre phase, but was not elaborated nor skillfully fashioned. Grit- 
tempering was commonly employed, although shell and vegetable fibre 
may have been utilized too in certain areas. Pottery seems to have been 
subjected to prolonged but uneven and poorly controlled firing, as indicated 
by the color and its variation in the same sherd. Surfaces were generally 
smoothed to a degree, ami unslipped. Cord-roughened exteriors were com- 
mon. The chief pottery shape was the elongated globular form, with a slight 
constriction between lip and shoulder, and with a conoidal (or truncate) 
base. Effigy pots were not made, and handles, flanges, and legs were lacking 
or very rare. 

iJecorations, when present, were confined fijr the most part to the area 
adjacent to the lip and rarely extended below the shoulder (or line of great- 
est expansion of body). Decorations, when they occur, are chiefly incising, 
punctating, and toothed stamps. The simple punctate and stamped ele- 
ments are often arranged in straight lines paralleling each other and the 
lip of the vessel. 

Art. The art objects most commonly preserved from the Woodland 
basic culture are the forms in chipped and in polished stone. 

The Woodland projectile-maker frerjuently turned out beautiful forms 
with a flaking pattern resembling the Solutrean, e.g., the leaf-shaped blades 
of the Red Ochre phase and the notched forms in the grave offerings of 

Probltmatical forms are relativeh infrequent in Illinois as compared to certain areas 
in the eastern United States. 

“ This should not be confused with the technique of paddle stamping with its more 
elaborate patterns, used by the Cherokee and others 
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Central Basin sites. Banded slates and other varicolored stones were 
fashioned into beautifully symmetrical shapes known as bannerstones, 
birdstones, amulets, etc., probably best designated problematical forms. 

Both the Central Basin and the Tampico phases borrowed liberally 
from the IMississippi groups in the South or those who invaded the northern 
valley along the principal rivers in pre-Columbian times. Nevertheless, 
these phases appear fundamentally Woodland. 

MISSISSIPPI B.tSIC CL'LTP'RE 

In general, it may be said that this culture is more elaborate than the 
Woodland culture. 

Dn'eUi)igs. The houses may have been commonly rectangular in plan, 
although round as well as oblong types were noted by early travelers in 
certain southern villages. The roofs (at least in historic times) were arched 
or gabled. In some regions the wall structure consisted of a network of 
poles and cane (or brush) plastered over with clay, as recorded by Du Pratz 
and others for the Natchez and their neighboi-s. Briquettes or masses of 
burned clay enclosing casts or impressions of grass, reeds, or cane are gen- 
erally accepted as fragments of house walls. 

Ornaments. Objects for personal adornment were numerous and seem 
to have graded imperceptibly into insignia of rank or birth. Necklaces, 
armlets, belts, leg bands, anklets, ear spools, ear plugs, headdresses, gorgets 
of copper and shell, and pendants were common at least for important per- 
sonages. Materials employed included shell, bone, stone, copper-jacketed 
wood (shell, stone, etc,), sheet copper, mica, and pottery. Pearls were 
popular for necklaces, and for pendant strings associated with ear spools 
and gorgets of copper and shell. *- 

Burial Customs, etc. Bodies were usually interred in the extended posi- 
tion on the back, although bundle, flexed, sitting, and urn burials, and 
cremation were not unknown. 

Interment was made in cemeteries, although important individuals were 
buried in the tops of temple (and domiciliary) mounds even in historic 
times. Mounds were not in general erected as monuments over the dead. 

In many instances numerous objects were associated with the dead, 
the most common being pottery, ornaments in shell and sheet copper 
were also frequent, and more rarely, stone objects. 

M ounds were used as substructures for temples and houses of im- 
portant officials. They were situated in or adjacent to the village and in 
certain historic instances, at least, were associated with the chunkey 

()rnament5, inrliuiing peari? ar»>] ear •spools in cnnsiderable quantitie? in '^ome sites, 
and heatinresses of antler have been found in the Central Basin phase (Woodland Ciiltaro), 
chiefly in the Hopewell of Ohio. 
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ground. The chunkey game may have had a position of ceremonial im- 
portance somewhat similar to the ball game of ^Middle America. 

Work ill Shell, Bone, ana Copper. The work in shell, bone, copper, and 
pottery was highly developed. Artistic and ornamental as well as util- 
itarian forms were produced. 

Shell was cut, ground, perforated, and engraved. Bead shapes were 
numerous; including the globular, globular flattened at the poles, cylin- 
drical, flattened cylindrical, elongated cylindrical with tapering ends, 
barrel-shaped, olive-shaped, annular, disk and discoidal, and phalangiform 
or sp(X'l-shaped. Ear spools, disks and plugs, spoons with cut handles, per- 
forated hoes, ladles, drinking cups, gorgets, and pendants were made from 
river or miarine shells. The marine species commonly employed were the 
Busycon perversitm and B. contrarium. 

Bone appears to be a favorite source of material for implements of 
certain kinds, for example, the piercing implements, needles, bodkins, 
awls, hairpins, and fishhooks. .A.wls of deer ulna and the tarso-metatarsus 
of the wild turkey are common in this, culture and rare in the Woodland 
culture. Antlers served for handles, socketed projectile points, and probably 
for flakers. Bone, less generally, became the medium for pendants, rings 
fused in hair or with headdress), and bracelets. 

Certain regions yield flutes, whistles, and musical rasps of bone. En- 
graving on bone is rare. 

Copper was used, chiefly in sheet form, for making ornaments and in- 
signia. Beads of rolled sheet copper are common. Celts and copper tools 
are, in general, rare. 

Te.itile.’!. Cords, woven textiles, feather cloth, matting, etc. preserved by 
copper salts or by charring, and impressions of fabric on pottery give us 
a hint of the progress in the weaving art. Occasionally pottery indicates 
a knowledge of basketry. Nettle fibre, bast, and split cane were employed 
perhaps generally. 

Agriculture. Most groups seem to have depended upon the cultivation 
of maize. This gave rise to comparatively extensive and populous villages. 
The use and culture of tobacco was known by many groups. Whether or 
not some of the earlier component groups were acquainted with either 
maize or tobacco constitutes an interesting problem. 

Fishing. The recovery of fishhooks funbarbed) of bone in different 
regions indicates a rather general use of this implement in catching fish. 
The use of poison, resorted to among historic stjuthern tribes, may have 
been practiced. 

Pottery Vessels. Shell seems to have been the most common material 
used for tempering. Grit, vegetal fibre, and crushed sherds were also used. 
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Woiidlanfl Basic Cultures. series of natural hillocks on a ridge near Lewistown These 
hillocks are capped w ith low rounded mounds that are scarcely discernible and whose artificial 
nature i an be determined only by excavating Mounds of the Central Basin phase occur more 
frei|uently on the river flood plain and are usually conspicuous B, Fully flexed burial lying on 
right side {F'’12, Lewistown, Illinois). C, .^emi-tle.xed burial (F"l,y Lewistown, Illinois). I), A 
smaller \ essel found with burials in a rock-walled tomb near (Juincy, Illinois, It belongs to the 
Tanipico phase. E, F, C, Conical based pots from the Trempeleau Mounds, Wisconsin, 
Central Basin phase, (Courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Aluseum ) II, I, Two truncated 
conoidal vessels of the Central Basin phase. (H is from a mound on Rock River, near Milan, 
Rock Island County, Illinois- I from a \illage site, F'49 near Lewistown, Illinois.) 
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Much excellent ware exhibits no tempering. The paste and surfaces are in 
general gray or grayish brown, probably due to a low and uniform tempera- 
ture of tiring. In the Middle and Lower phases, two or three wares may be 
encountered in the same component, that is, they existed contemporane- 
ously, Surfaces are generally smoothed and the application of slip and sub- 
sequent polishing are nut uncommon in the two phases just mentioned. On 
the whole, cord-roughened exteriors occur only in limited areas. 

Vessel shapes exhibit considerable variation, the predominating form 
being the flattened globular and its variants. Among the subtypes may be 
mentioned the wide-mouthed olla with outcurving rim, the shallow bowl 
with straight or incurving rim, the water bottle, the beaker, the cup. the 
plate, and toys in all shapes. Handles are common, and nodes, lobes, flanges, 
tripod legs, and effigy forms are of frequent occurrence, for utility purposes, 
for decoration, or for both. 

Decoration of pottery was characteristic of all phases. The body was 
the favored area for ornamentation, more rarely the “neck." The decora- 
tion of inner surfaces was confined, in the main, to the flaring rims of plates 
and shallow bowls and to the interiors of slipped and painted bowls. The 
techniques of decoration in vogue were many, and varied to a greater or 
less degree according to focus and region. The employment of incising and 
trailing before firing, scratching and engraving alter firing, punctating, 
paddle-stamping, modeling, applique, notching by pressure or filing, lobing, 
slipping, polishing, and painting were widespread if not general.-® The 
effigy pot, the effigy head shallow bowl, the scroll, meander, cross, swastika, 
and cross-lined triangles constitue motifs occurring over wide areas. 

Pottery Objects Other Than Containers. Disks made from sherds, per- 
forate and imperforate, are common to all phases. Numerous implements 
and ornaments modeled in clay, among which might be mentioned trowels 
and pipes, are found in all phases. 

Pipes of clay are more numerous than those of stone.'"' The prevailing 
type is the “equal-armed” elbow pipe, one in which the stem is about as 
long as the bowl portion or a trifle shorter. In the more generalized variety, 
the outer ends of both bowl and stem flare. Some of the phases yield the 
effigy pipe in massive stone. 

Work in Stone. The objects in chipped and ground stone form relatively 
a much smaller proportion of the cultural remains than in the Woodland 
culture. 

The projectile points are small isosceles triangles in outline. They are 

''' The potterc’ complex of the Upper phase is somewhat simpler and less elaborated than 
the other phases 

Recent studies indicate that this is probably true lor the Lower phase only. 
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fashioned from thin parallel-faced flakes, which appear to have been struck 
from a core by indirect percussion (that is, by the use of hammer, punch, 
and rest). The side-notched isoscles triangle and the small willow leaf shape 
occur less generally. 

The celt and the discoidal were the only generally occurring polished 
stone forms. The specialized adze form is found frequently. Although the 
celt was common to both Woodland and Mississippi, the grooved axe 
was practically unknown in the latter. 

Tools made of rough stone included hammer-stones, grooved abrading 
stones, ‘'arrowshaft polishers,” whetstones, and hones. 

Vi' ooduorking. The fashioning of forms in wood seems to have reached 
a high point of development. Wooden forms included hafts for celts, axes, 
and hoes; cores for earspools, rattles, and other objects are preserved 
through the presence of copper salts or charring. The specimens recovered 
are evidence of skill and artistic ability, indicating there was considerable 
familiarity in producing symmetrical forms in wood. 

Art. .\mong the Mississippi groups, art had reached a high degree of 
perfection. Gracefully proportioned and highly decorated pottery vessels, 
representations of human and animal figures, and geometric designs skill- 
fully engraved on shell plaques or embossed in sheet copper, realistically 
and artistically modeled pottery forms of birds, animals, shells, gourds, 
melons and, less frequently, human heads; while figurines in clay, stone 
and bone are far from rare. .Artistic productions are less numerous in cer- 
tain as[)ccts of the Middle and Upper phases. 

SUMM.VRV 

WooDL.vxu 

I House type 

(I j Rectangular, semi-permanent 

(2 1 Mounds primarily substructures, 
pyramidal 

II Burial customs and ceremonials 

(1) I’redominantly extended 

(2) Simple interment in cemeteries 

(3) Grave goods profuse 

(4; Grave goods usually pottery, cop- 
per, and shell 

III Industries and art forms 

(I) Pottery, shell, copper, bone most 

highly developed 


(1) Round, temporary 

(2j Mounds not used as substructures 

tU Predominantly flexed 

il) Burials generally in or under 
mounds constructed solely for 
funereal purposes 

(3j ('.rave goods lacking or few in 
number 

(4) Grave goods chiefly of stone when 
present; very rarely, pottery 

(1) Stone most highly elaborated 
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(2) Stone 

(a) Projectile points: simple small 
isosceles triangle from thin 
flat flake technique 

(b) Discoidals common 

(c) Xo grooved axes (or rare) 

(d) Grooved abrading and whet- 
stones common 

(e) Problematicals in polished 
stone very rare 

(3) Articles of bone commonly occur- 
ring 

(a) Fishhooks 

(b) Awls from ulna of deer and 
awls from tarso-metatarsus of 
wild turkey 

(4) Textiles: evidence of woven ma- 

terial frequently found 

(5) Pipes- clay pipes common, equal- 

armed pipes. Massive effigy of 
stone in some phases. 

(6) Pottery 

(a) Tempering predominantly 
shell 

(b) Generally low but fairly well 
controlled firing temperatures 

(c) Wide variety in shape and 
decorative technique 

(d) Round to flat bases; flattened 
globular shape 

(e) Handles, flanges, lugs, and 
feet 

(f) Effigy forms common 

(g) Objects other than containers 

University of Chic.vgo 

Chic.xgo, Illinois 


(2) Stone 

(a) Notched and stemmed types, 
medium to large in size, from 
core, or thick coarse flake 
technique 

(b) Xo discoidals (or rare) 

(c) Grooved axes 

(d) Grooved abrading stones and 
whetstones rare 

(e) Problematicals more common 
than in Mississippi 

(3) Bone 

(a) Generally bone fishhooks lack- 
ing 

(b) Split bone awls from metapo- 
dial of deer and wapiti 

(4) Textiles; evidence of cords com- 

mon, of netting scant; of other 
fabrics even scarcer. 

(5) Pipes: vary according to phases 

but are generally unlike Mis- 
sissippi forms. Possibly forms 
in stone more common than 
in clay (?) 

(6) Pottery 

(a) Tempering predominantly 
grit 

(b) Prolonged but uneven, poorly 
controlled firing 

(c) Slight variation in form 

(d) Conoidal (and truncated co- 
noidal) base; elongated globu- 
lar (or globular) 

(e) Secondary features very rare 

(f) Xo effigy forms 

(g) Containers and pipes only 
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E ipldKdt'on up Figure 1. 

Pottery Shapes; Woodland Basic Culture 

The Woodland forms shown here occur in the northern United States, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river as far south as Tennessee and Georgia iManyof the forms occur in Iowa and 
apparently in IMinncsota, and southern and eastern Canada as well. 

In some of the earlier archaeological reports, it is often impossible to secure a complete 
pottery description or to determine the artifacts in association. Wherever information is 
afforded, the fragmentary complex accompanying these Woodland pottery forms appears to 
belong fundamentally to the Woodland basic culture. Moreover, they do not occur on sites 
known to be "pure” Mississippi. 

Xo complete forms pertaining to the Red Ochre phase have been identined and conse- 
quently none appear in the accompanying outlines Even the sherds found in Illinois have 
been too small to warrant any trustworthy restoration. 

The outlines of Woodland and Mississippi pottery forms indicate roughly the relative 
sizes in v.hich they usually occur. 

1. Central Basin Phase From a vessel found in central hreplace of Mound 1, Turner 
Group. Hamilton County, Ohio Outline drawn from Figure i, Plate 22 (opposite page 90), 
Charles C Willoughby, The Turner Group of Earthworks, Hamilton County, Ohio, (Papers 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol 8, X'o. 5, 1922), 

2 From a vessel discovered in village site on Pocatquissing Creek three miles south of 
Trenton, X'ew Jersey Outline taken from Figure c, Plate 158 (opposite page 176), W.H 
Holmes, .Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United States (Twentieth .Annual Report, Bureau 
of .American Ethnology, 1903) Phase undetermined 

3 Central Basin Phase From a vessel (restored from fragments constituting from one- 
thinl to one-half of the pot including entire base) found on F'49 (i.e., village site 49 of Fulton 
County, Illinois) 

4. Central Basin Phase, \ essel found with two others in a mound near Laporte, Indiana, 
lorawn from Figure 74f. page 191, W. H. Holmes, op oil. 

5 Central Basin Phase Pot with truncated conoidal base found in .Adler mound near 
Joliet, Illinois Presented by George Langford to Department of .Anthropology, University of 
Chicago, 

6 From kitchen midden in Wilkes County, South Carolina Drawn from Figure e, 
Plate l.iO (following page 14S), W. H Holmes, n/i, cK. .Almost identical forms are reported 
b>' Flolmes from mounds near Naples, Illinois, Xlilledgeville, Georgia, and by others from 
W isconsin and X'ew A'ork. Phase unidentified. 

7, 8. I ampii.o Phase, I wo vessels from a village at Mossville, Peoria County, Illinois, in 
the colleetions of the Peoria .Academy of Science. 

9, 10, 11 1 ampico Phase I hese are somewhat more specialized forms occurring in the 

Dick mnur.o south of Ctuincy, Illinois. They were secured by' the University' of Chicago e.xpedi- 
tion ul 1928. I he coconut shell” type has been found near Washington, D C , on Pocatquiss- 
ing Creek near Irenton (mentioned above), from Tennessee, and from Missouri. 
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Fig. 2 Pottfry shapes Mississippi Basic Culture. 

The Mississippi forms selected are, with the exception of 6, 8 and 9, from FC>4 (Dickson 
mound) near l.ewistovvn. Illinois They are generalized t\pes of this basic culture. 

1 A water bottle with medium width and height of neck. 

2, 3. Wide mouthed ollas, the most common form in the Mississippi culture. 

4 A plate form 5. An effigy head shallow bowl. 

d A deep plate (or shallow bowd wdth flaring platelike rim) from Taskigi village and 
burial site, Montgomery, .\iabama. Collection of P. A. Brannon. 

7. Plain shallow bowl from F'’34 (the Dickson mound) 

5 A wide mouthed olla A burial urn from the Taskigi site near Montgomery, .Alabama, 
from collection of Alabama .\nthropological Society. .Vote tendency toward pointed base 
while bodv IS of flattened globular type 

9 Beaker tv pe .\ generalized shape from M<jundville. .Mabama, in collection of .\labama 
Museum of Xatural Hislorv 
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Explanation of Figure 3. 

Pottery Rim Sections 

The rim sections taken from actual vessels of large sherds belonging to Lower and Middle 
phases were chosen as representative of general tt'pes As mentioned before, the wares of the 
Upper phase are somewhat less varied. 

Rim sections are oriented with Lhe horizontal as they were in the original vessel when it 
sat upright. 

The interior of the vessel is always to the right Sections are one-half actual dimensions 
(one-quarter actual area). 


Mi.ssissippi B.tsic Ce'ltuee 

1. Beaker from F“34 (Dickson mound), Lewistown, Illinois. 

2, 3. Wide mouthed olla from F°34. 

4. Wide mouthed olla from F<>34, The angularity of shoulder is emphasized in the Middle 
phase more often than in the other two 

5. Shallow bowl from F'>34. 

6. Plate fragment from Moundville village site in collections of .Mabama Museum of 
Xatural History. 

7. 8, 9, 10 Large wide mouthed ollas with thin walls from F°14 (Morton mound group), 
Lewistown, Illinois Closely similar sections are found in similar ware on the Moundville 
village site. 

11. Water bottle from F'’34. 

WoODL.tND BtSIC CVITfRE 

These sections are from vessels and large rim sherds chiefly from Illinois 

12-18 represent the coarser Central Basin ware. .A large proportion of it is embossed near 
the lip as shown in Nos, 13, 16, and 18, and (or) have the exterior or inner rims notched by 
stamping or otherwise as in 13 and 14. From F'49 (Whitnah village site) near Lewistown, 
Illinois. University of Chicago e.xpeditions, 19,10-32. 

19. This is an e.xample of the "collar and channel" rim variety having approximately the 
same distribution as the Central Basin phase. This ware occurs in a relatively small amount 
on the larger village sites of the phase in Illinois and not at all on many others. The thin ware 
to which it belongs has a somewhat wider distribution in this state than this specialized variety 
of rim, F'49, University of Chicago e.xpedition, 19,10-32 

20. Central Basin phase probably from F'88, near Liverpool, Illinois. 

21. Tampico phase. Found near surface in F^SS (Cooden mound group). Maples Mills, 
Illinois 

22 Village site near Mossville, Illinois In collections of Peoria .\cademy of Science. 

2,1. Tampico phase. Rim sherd found in F‘’S5, Lip is somewhat squarer than represented 
in the ligurc 

24, 26. Tampico phase. From vessels from .A “IS (Dick mound group) near Quincy, Illin- 
ois University of Chicago e.xpedition, 1928. 

25. Tampico phase. From a mound on the Hess farm, Jo Davies County, Illinois, ex- 
cavated by University of Chicago e.xpedition, 1927. 

27 Tampico phase. From F^So Note resemblance of No 10, Mississippi culture, and 
this figure. .\n unusual Woodland section. 
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Explanation of Figure 4. 

AETiFLCTi. Woodland Basic Culture 

These forms illustrate general Woodland forms although many of the specimens shown 
here cannot be identihed by phases. 

The leaf- and truncated leaf-shaped forms of Xos. 1 and 2 pertain to the Red Ochre phase. 
Xo. S is a type often constituting a part of the grave offerings in Central Basin mounds. The 
stemmed and notched types of medium to large size occur in all Woodland and rarely in 
Mississippi phases 

The grooved a.xes (15-17) are found m the Woodland but are lacking generally from the 
Mississippi basic culture. 

The celt occurs in Woodland and Mississippi phases. The one shown here (IS) of rectangu- 
lar section is from F°ll (Morton mound group) of the Red Ochre phase. This particular variety 
is probably not a general Woodland one. 

The gorgets and problematicals 09-22) may belong only to definite phases, as for example 
21 which seems to be identified with the .4dena aspect (’) of Red Ochre phase. 

The pipes differ generally from the Mississippi forms and do not resemble each other 
Xo. 23 is drawn from one ngured by W. H. Holmes, op cil , Plate 160, Figure g and is of 
clay. Stone tubes, possibly pipes, occur in the .4dena aspect ('•') The platform pipe of stone 
with straight or curved base appears peculiar to the Central Basin phase. The long-stemmed 
elbo\t pipe usually of clay is widespread in the Tampico phase 


Explanation of Figure 5. 

.\rtif.acts- Mississippi Basic Culture 

1-4 The small simple triangular projectile points appear to be present in all Mississippi 
phases The side-notched and its variations do not occur in Upper Mississippi or at least 
rarely. 

5-7. Discoidal and biconcaves of stone. 

8 Pottery trowel of clay. 

9. Clay pipe of equal-armed variety 

10. .4 celt of polished stone which may not be conrined to Mississippi cultures but is, in 
shape, a form commonly met with in Middle and Lower phases. 

11. .\ marine shell {Busycon) with groove for suspension. 

12. .4 bone awl from the ulna of deer. 

13. .4 bone awl from the tarso-metatarsusof the wild turkey 

14. .4 grooved abrading stone (sandstone). 

15 .4 socketed and barbed projectile point of antler. 

10. .4 bone fishhook. 

17. .4 U nio shell hoe. 

15. 19 Shell spoons found in putter) vessels 








SOME NOTES ON WINNEBAGO SOCIAL 

AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION^ By TRUilAX MICHELSON 

T HE easily accessible accounts of Winnebago social organization are 
Morgan’s Ancient Society,- J. O. Dorsey’s Siouan Sociology,^ the article 
Winnebago in the Handbook of American Indians, initialed by James Owen 
Dorsey and Paul Radin,’ and Paul Radin's The Clan Organization of the 
Winnebago,^ his Winnebago Tribe,® and lastly his The Social Organization 
of the Winnebago Indians. An Interpretation.' 

None of these authors apparently wereaware that a number of important 
statements on this and kindred topics are to be found in Caleb Atwater’s 
Remarks made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien; thence to Washington City, 
in 1829.* I quote from this as follows. 

Carrymaunee (walking turtle! a Winnebago chief carries a large Tortoise, fully 
e.xtended, and beautifull\ painted perfect in all its limbs, on his back as he marches 
onward at the head of the turtle tribe. In the same manner, Snakeskin marches at 
the head of the snake tribe, with the skin of a large snake tied around his neck. In 
fine, every tribe has its standard bearer, with appropriate emblems (p. 87). 

Their form of government is aristocratical, and the whole structure of their 
society is equally so. The Winnebagoes are divided into seven tribes, or bands, 
some of these are named after animals, such as the Turtle tribe, the Snake tribe, 
wolf tribe, S;c., and others are named after inanimate things, as the Thunder 
tribe. These tribes dwell in different places, in towns or •■.'illages: in each one of 
which, there are two Civil Chiefs, who govern that town — for instance Du Corri and 
Winneshiek are at the head of the government, of the Le Croix village situated 
near the (Mississippi river, on its eastern bank, 80 miles north of Prairie Du Chien. 
So of all the other tribes, each one of which, has its town or seat of government, and 
is governed by its two civil chiefs. The civil government of the Winnebagoes, is in 
the hands of fourteen civil Chiefs, and when they are assembled in one council, it 
is the grand national council. 

' Printed by permission of the ‘Smithsonian Institution, 

- Page 157. 

’ Fifteenth .-Xnnual Report, Bureau of .American Ethnology, pp. 240-41. 

* Bulletin, Bureau of .American Ethnology, 30, Pt 2, pp 95R-61. 

‘ .American -Anthropologist, A’ol. 12, 1910, pp. 209-19. 

® Thirty-seventh .Annual Report, Bureau of .American Ethnology, p P^l el seq 
‘ Museum Bulletin. Canada Iiepartment of Mines, Geological Survey, Xo. 10 (Anthro- 
pological Series, X’o ,5) 

^ Published by Isaac X. AVhiting, Columbus, Ohio, 1831. I have not seen the edition (of 
the same date) published by Jenkins and Glover. .Atwater’s The Indians of the XMrthwest, 
etc., Columbus, 1850, apparently has the same contents and pagination as his Remarks which 
I have seen. So we mat' presume that the 1831 edition (which I have not seen) of his The Indians 
of the X'orthwest is the same also. “The Writings of Caleb Atwater" (Columbus, 1833) has 
apparently disappeared from the Library of Congress. The proofsheets have been '.erified by 
consulting the 1850 edition, ditterences in capitalization being ignored. 
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In each village, the two civil chiefs, appoint all the oiScers, deemed necessary, 
civil and military, who obey them implicitly. There are two ways of arriving at 
these high stations, by birth and by election. When the father dies, if he has a son, 
who has arrived at the age of manhood, and who bids fair to make a good chief — 
that is, if he possesses a good form, has good bodily powers and mental faculties — 
is brave, sedate, wise and prudent, he generally succeeds his father in the govern- 
ment, on his father’s demise. If the chief, at his death, leave no son who is qualified 
for the high office of chief, but wills it to some other person, he succeeds to the 
government. If the chief has no son at his death, it is commonly the case, that his 
brother's son succeeds him. The line of succession may run out for want of a law- 
ful heir, which is always supplied by an election. It may be changed too, where the 
heir is unqualified for the station. Great deference is always paid to the will of the 
d\-ing chief, but every such case is always laid before a full national council, whose 
decision is final (p, 97). 

chief may be degraded from his rank for bad-conduct. . . . 

There is in every tribe, what answers to a standing army among us. The pro- 
fession of arms holds out, to the great mass of the common people, the only road 
to the temple of fame, . , . The young man, who aspires to the honorable distinction 
of a "brave’’ or warrior, must e.xhibit such traits of character, as are deemed neces- 
sary for a soldier to possess, before he can be admitted into the army. When ad- 
mitted, he wears on his head just as many feathers of the bald eagle, as he has 
slain human beings, and the size of the feathers indicate the size of his victims. . . . 
If the warrior has taken a captive, he has a human hand as large as life, painted 
either on his face, or on some part of his body, or on his blanket, some individuals 
have several such hands painted upon them (p. 98),’ 

.\t the head of the army, belonging to each tribe, there is a person who occupies 
the same station as a General does with us, and he appoints all the inferior officers. 
The chiefs when met in council, call into it, their warriors, with whom they consult, 
but frequently they are called to receive the orders, which are obeyed to the letter. 
This council call before them, persons who are interested in the trial ,,, (pp, 98, 99), 
If the Senate of the United States is the mildest, the most patriotic and wisest 
legislative assembly in the civilized world, as it truly is, the Winnebago council, is 
decidedly at the head of the savage world. . . . The great body of the people have 
very little influence, almost none, with this council, and they never appear before it 
unless they are summoned to attend it. — They have no voice in electing the chiefs 
and in fact no political influence. The civil chiefs and the chief warriors, have in 
their hands, the whole government of the community, and they govern as they 
please. Disobedience to the orders of the rulers is punished with death, though, like 
the British nation, the Indians are not savages enough to cut the traitor into quar- 
ters after hanging him until he is dead (pp. 99, 100). 

The female part of it, exercised the same influence among the women, that the 
chiefs did among the men, and the presents they e.xpected from us, had to be bet- 
ter, than those given to the common people. The daughter of a chief, never mar- 


’ Quite different from the data given by Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, pp. 161, 162. 
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ries into a family below her's in dignity. The pride originating in birth, is as deeply 
seated in the hearts of those who are nobly descended, among the natives of the 
Northwest, as it is among the petty princes of Germany 

It is customary for the chiefs to appoint two soldiers, in each village to keep 
order in it, and they faithfully do so (p. 100). 

In each tribe, some one man acts as a divider, by order of the civil chiefs, and 
by general consent. Whenever we made the men any presents, of pipes, paints, 
tobacco, or any thing else, the self same men, if Winnebagoes were the Indians 
receiving the presents, appeared, took charge of the property, and divided it in the 
most equitable manner, among all present at the time, They reserved nothing for 
themselves, generally, but held up their empty hands to show their disinterestedness. 
If the Sauks and Foxes received presents, two men, one for each tribe, acted as 
dudders, and the same individuals always performed the same duty (pp, 100-101), 

, , , “The rolling Thunder,” “the Yellow Thunder,” “the Distant Thunder,” 
&€,, are individuals among the Winnebagoes, who possess great weight of char- 
acter; and that tribe to which belong men, who stand high on their roll of fame, for 
their distinguished valor in War, for their consummate prudence, e.xperience and 
wisdominthenationalcouncils,isemphatically called, "the thunder tribe” (p, 124), 

There are other items appurtenant to Winnebago ethnology in At- 
water’s work; some to that of the Sauks and Foxes; some to tribes of the 
upper Mississippi valley in general: there are some acute statements re- 
garding the chronology of the populating of America, 

A “'turtle” gens does not occur in the lists of Morgan, Dorsey, and Radin, 
and Radin specifically denies that there is such a Winnebago gens. He also 
states that almost all informants claimed that the Snake and Fish clans 
(gentes) were recent to the tribe. However, as special names “go with” 
fixed gentes, by examining the lists of the signers of the treaties between the 
Winnebago and the United States, it becomes clear that a member of the 
Snake gens signed the treaty of .August 19ih, 1825 as well as the treaty of 
.August 25th, 1828. .And a Snake clan exists among the Ponca, Iowa, Oto- 
Missouri, Quapaw, as well as some non-Siouan tribes. Also it may be 
observed that among the Osage and Quapaw we have a Fish clan (used 
rather loosely). So too ‘“Turtle” as the name of a gens (sub-gens) among 
the Siouan tribes Omaha, Kansa, Quapaw, and Osage, and elsewhere. 
.And Carrymaunee fKaramanu, etc.), “Walking Turtle, signed more 

See the important theoretical discussion by Lowie in American Anthropologist, Vol. 
36, 1934, pp. 327~2S; ci also Radin, the Winnebago Tribe, p. 182; Fletcher and La Fiesche, 
The Omaha Tribe ( rwenty-se\ enth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology), pp. 38, 39. 

Among the Omaha and Osage “the turtle carriers or bearers” and “Turtle-carriers” 
respectively; “Carries-a-turtle-on-his-back” among the Kansa. observe that according to 
the above Carrymaunee “carried” a large painted tortoise on his back. 

The phonetic restoration is presumably Keramani; mani means “to walk,” as can be 
seen from old vocabularies, etc., as well as the personal names given by Radin in his The Win- 
nebago Tribe and the \\ innebago text by Radin in the Siouan sketch in Handbook of Ameri- 
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than one treaty with the United States. Similarly the lists of signers of the 
treaties of June 3rd, 1816, August 19th, 1825, etc., between the Winnebago 
and the United States indicate the existence of gentes not in the published 
lists, but which have analogues among other Siouan tribes. I feel certain 
that a study of the names of the signers of treaties between United States 
and such Siouan tribes as have distinctive clan-names (and similar non- 
Siouan tribes) would yield valuable results. .And a study of the personal 
names of such tribes in older writers would also pay. In this connection I 
may say that from Atwater’s book, using this technique, it can be readily 
determined that the Eagle and Elk gentes were in existence among the 
Winnebago in addition to those specifically mentioned by him. The treaties 
furnish a few others, e.g.. Earth, Skjn In this connection I may say that 
it is clear from the names of the signers of the treaty of May 13th, 1816 
that at least the following Sauk gentes were in e.xistence: Sturgeon, Eagle, 
Thunder, Bear, Swan, Wolf, Fox, Partridge, Sea. It is not without interest 
to note that all these save Partridge and Fox are on Forsyth’s list of 1827.^^ 
If we count Partridge as the equivalent of Grouse, all occur in Jones’ list 
printed in the Handbook of American Indians in the article Sank. Sturgeon, 
Swan, and Partridge are not in Skinner’s list. Sturgeon, Eagle, Sea ( = Great 
Water), Bear, Thunder, Partridge ( = Pheasant), Wolf, and Fox occur in 
Galland’s list. Wolf, Bear, Eagle, Sturgeon, Fox, Sea, and Thunder occur in 
Morgan’s list. If we pool M. R. Harrington’s two lists we find Thunder, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear, Swan, Sturgeon, Eagle on them. .A knowledge of the 
names on the tribal rolls from the earliest times would doubtless shed 
much light on the subject. 

It should be mentioned that Radin argues for a priority of village groups, 
but states that according to all informants each Winnebago village was in- 
habited by members of various clans, and that in no case did a village 
merely include members of the same clan. Observe the contradiction with 
Atwater’s data. 

BuRE.AU OF American Ethnology 
Washington, D. C. 

can Indian Languages (Bulletin, Bureau of .Lmerican Ethnology, 40, Pt 1). There are equiva- 
lents in several Siouan languages In the Siouan sketch Radin gives kec'u'hgega as a personal 
name, “the tortoise," and ke'c'u'hgEra as “you, tortoise,” and in note 38 of the Winnebago 
text we are told that ke'c'unk or kec'u'nge is a large species of turtles, and that ke also means 
“turtle ” La Flesche gives ke (in my transcription) as the Osage for “turtle, tortoise, terrapin,” 
but Dorsay gi\-es k‘e (in my transcription) for both Osage and Quapaw, but ke (in my trans- 
cription) for Omaha; k‘eya, "tortoise,” is given by Deloria for Dakota. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the formation of personal names in Winnebago to be positive whether ra is 
the pronoun “thou” (vocative; see notes 39 and 46 to Radin’s Winnebago text) or whether 
kera may be an archaic correspondent to Dakota k'eya with the recognized shift of y to r. 

They are in his Fox list. 



THE MECHANICS OF KINSHIPi 


By B. W. AGINSKY 


T he discussion of whether or not marriage is reflected in kinship 
terminology has been going on since the time of Lewis H. Morgan. 
One way of approaching the problem is to logically construct theoretical 
kinship systems on the basis of types of marriage. 

Let us assume that we have a case where sororate marriage and the 
marriage of a man to his wife’s brother’s daughter function together. From 
these marriage practices we can construct a theoretical kinship system. 
Since a man may marry his wife’s sister and his wife’s brother’s daughter 
(then he may marry the wife’s brother’s daughter of his secondary wife, 
that is, his wife’s brother’s son’s daughter), he is able to equate these 
women terminologically and call them something like “substitute wife” 
or “women whom I maj' marry.’’ The brothers of these women will be 
called “brothers of my substitute wives.” Thus this man has equated 
terminologically his wife’s sisters, wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s 
brothers’ sons’ daughters; he has also equated terminologically his wife’s 
brothers, wife’s brothers’ sons and wife’s brothers’ sons’ sons. In this way 
all of the wife’s brothers’ male descendants through males are equated 
terminologically, and all of the wife’s brothers’ /ewa/e descendants through 
males are also equated. By following his father’s identifications, a child 
of this marriage will terminologically equate his mother’s sisters, mother’s 
brothers’ daughters and mother’s brothers’ sons’ daughters, and call them 
something like “substitute mother;” the child will also equate his mother’s 
brothers, mother’s brothers’ sons and mother’s brothers’ sons’ sons, calling 
them something like “brothers of my substitute mothers;” that is, all of 
the mother’s brothers’ male descendants through males and all of the mother’s 
brothers’ female descendants through males are equated, according to sex. 
Furthermore, this child will call his father’s sister’s husband and his 
sister’s husband by the same term because his father’s sister’s husband, 
by marrying a wife’s brother’s daughter, is marrying this child’s sister. 
The children of his father’s sister would be possible step-children to his 
sister, and he would equate them. Thus the cross cousins are arranged so 
that his matrilineal cross cousins, his mother’s brothers’ children, are 
raised a generation; and his patrilineal cross cousins, his father’s sisters’ 
children, are lowered a generation. 

If we have another case, where levirate marriage and the marriage of a 
woman to her husband’s sister’s son (a man to his mother’s brother’s wife) 

1 Read at the joint session of the .American .Anthropological .Association and the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Pittsburgh, December 27, 1934. 
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are practiced simultaneously by a people, we find a parallel, but reversed 
condition. Since a woman may marry her husband’s brother and her hus- 
band’s sister’s son (then she may marry the husband’s sister’s son of her 
secondary husband, that is, her husband’s sister’s daugher’s son), she is 
able to equate them terminologically and call them something like “sub- 
stitute husband” or “men whom I may marry.” The sisters of these men 
will be “sisters of my substitute husbands.” Thus this woman has identified 
her husband’s brothers, husband’s sisters’ sons and husband's sisters’ 
daughters’ sons; and she has identified her husband’s sisters, husband’s 
sisters’ daughters and husband’s sisters’ daughters’ daughters. In this 
manner all of the husband’s sisters’ /ewa/e descendants through females, and 
all of the husband’s sisters’ male descendants through females are equated, 
according to se.x. A child of this marriage will, by following his mother’s 
identifications, equate terminologically his father’s brothers, father’s 
sisters’ sons and father’s sisters’ daughters’ sons, and call them something 
like “substitute fathers;” the child will also equate his father’s sisters, 
father’s sisters’ daughters and father’s sisters’ daughters’ daughters, and 
call them something like “sisters of my substitute fathers.” Thus all of the 
father’s sisters’ female descendants through females, and all of the father’s 
sisters’ male descendants through females, are equated according to se.x. 
Furthermore this child will call his mother’s brother’s wife and his brother’s 
wife by the same term because his mother’s brother’s wife, by marrying 
her husband’s sister’s son, is marrying his brother. The children of his 
mother’s brother would be possible step-children to his brother, and so he 
would equate them with his brother’s children. Thus the cross cousins are 
arranged so that his matrllineal cross cousins, his mother’s brothers’ chil- 
dren, are lowered a generation, and his patrilineal cross cousins, his father’s 
sisters’ children, are raised a generation. 

Suppose we construct a theoretical kinship system on the basis of the 
two preceding. We would have the marriage of a man to his wife’s sisters, 
wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s brothers’ sons’ daughters (the wife’s 
brothers’ daughters of his wife’s brothers’ daughters). woman would be 
able to marry her husband’s brothers, husband’s sisters’ sons and husband’s 
sisters’ daughters’ sons (the husband’s sisters’ sons of her husband’s sisters’ 
sons). Thus a man would equate all male descendants through ynales and all 
female descendants through males of his affinal family, h woman would 
equate all female descendants through females and all male descendants 
through females of her affinal family. Mow we have placed the child in a 
position where he may equate terminologically his mother’s brothers’ chil- 
dren with his mother’s siblings, as he does in the first e.xample, or he may 
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equate his mother’s brothers’ children with his brothers’ children, as he 
does in the second example. On the other hand, this child may take over 
the identifications of his mother, as he does in the second example, and 
equate his father’s sisters’ children with his father's siblings, or equate his 
father's sisters’ children with his sisters’ children. 

Which will he take over — his mother’s or his father’s identifications? 
His parents do not have this problem because the terms which they use 
for their own family members are different from the terms which they use 
for members of their affinal families (there are two persons using these 
terms and there are two sets of terms used) ; but a child (one person) has 
the possibility of doing a number of things. 

1. He may take over all of his father’s identifications. In doing this he 
could equate the members of his mother’s family as his father does, and 
identify the members of his father’s family as his father does also. Marriage 
would be reflected only in the terms used for the mother’s relatives. 

2. He may take over all of his mother’s identifications. In doing this 
he could equate the members of his father’s family as his mother does, 
and identify the members of his mother’s family as his mother does also. 
Marriage would be reflected only in the terms a person used for relatives 
on the father’s side. 

3. He could equate his father’s relatives as his mother does and his 
mother’s relatives as his father does. Here, marriage would be reflected in 
all the terms, but not all marriages would be reflected. 

4. He could equate his father’s relatives as his father does and his 
mother’s relatives as his mother does. This would give us a kinship system 
where the cross cousins did not reflect any marriage customs. 

5. Another possibility would be for this child to use terms which had 
no relation to any which his parents used.- 

6. He could take over both sets of identifications and call certain rela- 
tives by two or more terms. 

While each community may select its own pattern, the people who 
actually become married have these terms for their affinal relatives, .\ffinal 
relatives of one generation become consanguineal relatives of the next 
generation. 

We may say that mechanically there are four possibilities: 1. Taking 
over the father’s identifications, and not the mother’s. 2. Taking over the 
mother’s identifications, and not the father’s. 3. Taking over parts of both 

^ .3 man may use terms based upon his possible marriage to his mother's brothers’ wives, 
a woman on the possible marriage to her father’s sisters’ husbands, or a man or woman on the 
possible marriage of his or her siblings. 
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identifications. 4. Taking over neither the mother’s nor the father’s identi- 
fications. 

Thus we see that in wife’s brother’s daughter marriage or in husband’s 
sister’s son marriage, we may not have the marriages reflected at all in 
the terminology which a person uses for the members of his mother’s and 
father’s families, but a reflection of the terms which are based upon the 
biological connections within the family; that is, the taking over of both 
parents’ identifications for their own families. 

From the above we can see that systems basically the same may be 
classified into different categories if only the cross cousin terminology, 
lineages and terms for the first ascending generation are used. In a kinship 
system the important terms which may reflect sociological conditions are 
those used for one’s own consanguineal and affinal relatives on the same 
generation level as the speaker and their descendants. If we use the terms 
of the first ascending generation for classifying kinship systems we may 
be misled because it is absolutely impossible, where there is more than 
one type of marriage practiced, for the terms to reflect the marriages in 
all particulars, while the terms used for the members of a person’s own 
affinal family are able to reflect all the marriage practices. 

Some of the questions which naturally arise from this discussion are; 

1. Has the interrelationship expressed above been found in any 
society? 

2. Have these four forms of marriage been found functioning to- 
gether? 

3. If so, were the marriages reflected in the kinship terminology? 

Last summer I was sent to California by Columbia University to in- 
vestigate the kinship and sociology of the Porno Indians. They practiced 
the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister (sororate) and wife’s brother’s 
daughter, and of a woman to her husband’s brother (levirate) and hus- 
band’s sister’s son simultaneously, and the marriages are reflected in the 
terminology to a surprising degree.® 

The kinship systems of the Porno Indians were reported by E. W. 
Clifford in Californian Kinship Terminologies. When Mr Gifford col- 
lected the kinship systems of the Porno he was interested primarily in ob- 
taining the terminology and not the marriage practices and sociology of the 
people. At the time I was with the Porno, Mr Gifford was also there, 
working on material and other phases of culture. We both found that the 

^ These people also practiccil exchange, modified group, polyandry and other forms of 
marriage, all of which are reflected in the terminology, but do not interfere with the reflection 
of the marriages under discussion. 
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Pomo were divided into valley groups, each valley being an autonomous 
unit: and that although all of the Pomo were fundamentally a group having 
many traits in common, each valley had its own variants^ 

I have selected the kinship systems of three valleys (Hopland, Ukiah, 
and Rincon) to illustrate three of the possibilities in taking over of identi- 
fications from generation to generation. 

The Hopland valley people have what has been called an Omaha type 
system. “ The Hopland women equate their husband's brothers, husband’s 
sisters' sons and husband's sisters’ daughters’ sons terminologically. They 
also equate their husband’s sisters, husband’s sisters' daughters and hus- 
band’s sisters’ daughters' daughters. The Hopland men equate their wife’s 
brothers, wife’s brothers’ sons and wife’s brothers’ sons’ sons; their wife’s 
sisters, wife’s brothers’ daughters and wife’s brothers’ sons’ daughters. 
The terminology used for members of the first ascending generation re- 
flects the four marriages in part. Father’s sister’s husband is called by the 
same term used for sister’s husband. Mother’s brother’s wife is called 
by the same term as brother’s wife. The cross cousins follow the reflection 
of the wife’s brother’s daughter marriage; that is, the matrilineal cross 
cousins are called mother’s siblings, and the patrilineal cross cousins are 
called sister’s children. 

The Ukiah valley people have what has been called a Dakota type 
system. They identify the members of their affinal families e.xactly as the 
Hopland people do. But their children call their cross cousins by sibling 
terms, taking over the biological (own family) identifications of their 
parents, and not the sociological, since their parents call their own siblings’ 
children as they do their own children. If the child called these cross cousins 
by uncle-aunt or nephew-niece terms as the Hopland people do, he would 
be taking over the sociological identifications. The mother’s brother’s 


* The Hopland valley people speak the Central Pomo dialect, the Ukiah valley people 
the Xorthern Pomo dialect, and the Rincon valley people the Southern Pomo dialect. 

“Seven principal dialects of the Pomo language are distinguishable. Perhaps these should 
rather be called languages, since their differences seem approximately commensurate with 
those of the Romance tongues, though somewhat other in kind’’ (A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of 
the Indians of California, Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnologv', 78, 1923, p 226). 

^ The problem of marriage and kinship terminology has been considered by practically 
everyone interested in kinship. Kinship systems have been classified and categorized on the 
basis of various partsof the systems by many persons Some authors have tried to tie the classi- 
fication up with a dichotomous society, some with marriage, some with the sib, and so on. ft 
would lengthen this paper too much to acknowledge the author’s indebtedness to and depar- 
tures from the previous writers on the subject. A short bibliography is given at the end of this 
paper for reference. 
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wife is called by the same term as the brother’s wife; the father’s sister’s 
husband is called by the same term as the sister’s husband. 

The Rincon valle\' people have what has been called a Crow type 
system. They identify the members of their affinal families as do the 
Ukiah and Hopland people. But a child of a marriage calls his matrilineal 
cross cousins by the terms he uses for his brothers’ children, and calls his 
father’s sisters’ children by terms he uses for his father’s siblings. Again, 
the terms used for mother’s brother’s wife and father’s sister’s husband re- 
flect the wife’s brother’s daughter and husband’s sister’s son marriages. 

Thus we see that in all three cases my mother equates my father’s 
sisters’ children with my father’s siblings, and my father equates my 
mother’s brothers’ children with my mother’s siblings, but I do not follow 
them. In the Hopland case, I equate my father’s sisters’ children with my 
sisters’ children, and my mother’s brothers’ children with my mother’s 
siblings. In the Ukiah case I equate my father’s sisters’ children and my 
mother’s brothers’ children with my siblings, taking over the identifications 
of my mother for her own siblings’ children whom she calls by the same 
terms she uses for my brother and sister, and my father’s identifications 
for the children of his siblings whom he calls by the same terms he uses 
for my brother and sister. (My father and mother call all children of 
members of their generation by the same terms.) In the Rincon case I 
equate my father’s sisters’ children with my father’s siblings, and my 
mother’s brothers’ children wdth my brothers’ children. 

Here we have the Hopland people with an Omaha type system, the 
Rincon people wdth a Crow type system, and the Ukiah people with a 
Dakota type system, when all three are basically the same, being based 
upon the same forms of marriage and containing appro.ximately ninety- 
five percent of the same terminological equations in their entire kinship 
systems. The only difference is the cross cousin terminology, and the 
descendants of the cross cousins who follow' a linear pattern in two of the 
cases. 

Since it is possible to take over the identifications of both parents for 
their own families, only a few of the actual conditions may be reflected 
in the terminology a person uses for his uncles and aunts, and so a classi- 
fication on the basis of the terminology used for members of the first 
ascending generation may also prove insufficient in the categorization of 
kinship systems. 

Since the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister and his wife’s brother’s 
daughter may cause an alignment of relatives similar to that in which 
the marriage of a man to his wife’s sister and wife’s brother’s daughter, 
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and a woman to her husband’s brother and husband’s sister’s son to occur, 
it is also possible to place in the same category two or more kinship systems 
based upon different combinations of marriage practices. In the terminology 
used for the cross cousins and their descendants, or for the uncles and aunts 
ana their spouses, none, or only one of the marriages may be reflected. 

From these e.xamples we may venture some generalizations. It seems 
to me that the approach to kinship should be first by a study of the ter- 
minology used by a person for members of his affinal family. Then we must 
determine whether or not the terminology reflects the marriages practiced 
by the particular group of people; then see which identifications, if any, 
are taken over by the children of a marriage, i.e., by members of the next 
lower generation. Then, if the identifications are taken over, the next step 
is to find out why the choice has been made. Here there must be some in- 
fluence which has caused the choice to be what it is. It may be that the 
marriage of men is of more importance in the community, but why is 
that marriage more important? It may be due to religion, economics, 
residence, inheritance, borrowing of kinship patterns from another people, 
or to any other reason. 

We have seen that it is impossible to have all the marriage practices 
reflected in the terminology unless more than one term is used for certain 
relatives. 

After flnding that there was a selection in the identifications passed on 
from generation to generation among the many Porno valley groups, I 
tested the principle with the Hupa and Yuki to the north and the Chuk- 
chansi (Yokuts) to the south. I found it occurred with them also. In all 
the cases I investigated the terminology showed a selection of identifica- 
tions. The people, when questioned as to why they used certain terms 
for definite relatives said, “Because my mother calls them so and so” or 
“Because my father calls them by such and such terms.” When I said 
“Your other parent calls them by other terms,” they answered “I follow 
my mother and not my father,” or vice versa. Thus we have empirical 
substantiation of the mechanical principle arrived at deductively. 
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SLIT TAPESTRY FROM THE 

UPPER SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA By CHARLIE R. STEEN 

D uring the summer of 1931 several rooms of the north cliff dwelling 
at Tonto National Monument, in the upper Salt River Valley, were 
excavated. Several pieces of cotton fabric were recovered, among which 
was a portion of a head band for a tump line. The weaving of this strap 
is the type known as slit tapestry, and is interesting because of its rarity 
in the southwestern United States. 



Fig. 1. End of a head band for a tump line, with slit tapestry weave [ca. 2 3). 

The fragment has a cotton weft over a yucca fibre warp and is woven 
in white, red, and brown. The maximum length of the piece is 11.5 cm., 
maximum width 4.0 cm.; the thickness through the body is 0.3 cm., and 
thickness at the end 0.7 cm. 

The yucca fibre was twisted into a thick, even cord, and the weft coiled 
back and forth over this foundation. At the end of the band the warp 
cords were gathered into four bundles and paired, these pairs being braided 
together to form a loop which was probably used for fastening the load 
cords. 

The peculiarity of the fragment, i.e., the slit tapestry weave, occurs in 
the division of colors. Instead of the conventional interlocking of weft 
strings of different colors, the string was carried over two warp cords in a 
simple figure-eight three times, then dropped a cord and the process re- 
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peated. This method of separating colors forms a natural stepped or ter- 
raced design with the triangle and rectangular block forming the principal 
elements. A major slit occurring three and a half centimeters from the end 
of the band gives a false impression of being a second tying loop; this, how- 
ever, forms a line of demarcation between a block of brown weft and the 
white. 



Since coming into possession of this fragment I have seen a photograph 
of a second piece of slit tapestry taken, I believe, from a ruin on the 
middle Verde River, Arizona. To my knowledge no other e.xample of this 
type of weaving has been reported from the southwestern part of the 
United States. 


Roosevelt, Arizon.v 



THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP AND ORGANIZED 
OBSCENITA" IN NORTH QUEENSLAND'- By DONALD F. THOMSON 

A mong the native tribes of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, 
the use of swearing and obscenity is of frequent occurrence and plays 
an important part in social life. In each of the tribes discussed in the pres- 
ent paper there is a well defined joking relationship: by which is understood 
an organized type of behavior between relatives of a certain order in which 
it is customary, even obligatory, to make use of, or to exchange, obscenities 
of a set and restricted nature, generally in public. As far as I am aware, 
the existence of this organized obscenity, which is well known in .African, 
Melanesian, and many other primitive societies, has not been recorded 
hitherto in .Australia. 

Cape A’ork Peninsula, by reason of its position on the threshold between 
Australia and Papua, is a region of great ethnological interest. It is a transi- 
tional area in which the typical Australian culture and social organization, 
although still dominant, have been modified by infiltrations of Papuan 
culture; especially by virile hero cults with masked dancers,^ that have 
entered by way of Torres Straits and swept down both coasts of the 
Peninsula, 

THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA 
The territories of the iiative tribes discussed in the present paper lie 
in tropical Queensland, north of the 15th parallel of latitude. This region 
is occupied by a great many tribes — about forty in number — of which the 
most important are shown on the map, Eigure 1. .Although only five repre- 
sentative tribes will be discussed here, the joking reiatmnship is found 
throughout the area. 

Physically, culturally, and in their intellectual equipment, the natives 
of Cape A'ork Peninsula are of a fine and outstanding type. In their social 
organization and their material culture they differ in important respects 
from the typical Australian aboriginal of the inland country. The people 
of the coast tribes are fishermen, and particularly on the east coast, many 
of them are seafarers, building seagoing dugout canoes, generally fitted 
with two outriggers, in which they make voyages far out to the reefs. In 

' The expediti.jn to North Queensland in 1932-33, on which this work was carried out, was 
financed by a grant from the Uni\ersity of Melbourne. 

- .See Donald F. Thomson, The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totcmism on Cape York 
(Journal, Royal .'\nthropological Institute, Yol 63, 1933, pp 4,sl-.S37), and Notes on a Hero 
Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria, North Queensland (Journal, Royal .Anthropological Insti- 
tute, in press). 
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these canoes they hunt turtle and dugong, which they capture with har- 
poons. The natives of these fishing and canoe-making tribes are much less 
strongly nomadic than the tribes of the interior of the continent, and es- 



Fig, 1. Map of Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, showing distribution of nathe 
tribes. 

peciallv during the northwest monsoon season, they live in settled camps 
for weeks or months at a time. Such are the Koko Ya’o and the Ompela 
tribes, and the Yintjingga of Princess Charlotte Bay. 

The life of the tribes of the interior of the Peninsula, however, is more 
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typical of the Australian mainland aboriginal. A glance at the map will 
show that these bush tribes, such as the Wik Monkan^ of the Archer River 
district, the Kanju of the central range country, the Koko Ai'ebadu whose 
country lies to the south of the Kanju on the headwaters of the Holroyd 
River, and the Olkolo, whose territory extends from the Alice River to 
the Upper Coleman, generally occupy much larger territories than the 
seafaring peoples of the coast. This does not necessarily mean that they 
are numerically stronger than the sandbeach tribes (although in the case of 
the Wik Alonkan and Kanju tribes it is so). Among the seafaring people 
who obtain much of their food from the sea, the density of the population 
per square mile is much greater than in the bush tribes where the natives 
are living as hunters and collectors and where the individual clan terri- 
tories must therefore be greater in extent. 

It was noted above that the Wik Monkan and the Kanju tribes were 
numerically stronger than their neighbors, and in fact they are the largest 
tribes in the entire region. Again, this does not mean that these tribes are 
dominant: for in this region, as in other parts of Australia, the tribe is 
generally merely a linguistic unity, and is not the war making group. The 
localized totemic clans with patrilineal descent, that form the basis of the 
organization of these tribes, were self-governing units, and the fighting 
that took place intermittently, generally having its origin in blood feuds, 
or in expeditions organized for the purpose of capturing women, were car- 
ried out, not as a rule by the tribe, but by its component clans, or more 
accurately, by its hordes'* acting independently, sometimes among them- 


** The system employed for the transliteration of \ owel sounds is : 


a as in "father’ 
a as in “come” 
a as in “cat” 
c as in "fetch ’ 
e as in "fate” 


0 as in "no” in open 
syllables and "not” 
in close syllables 
as in English, 
o as in "nor” 


i as in “feet” 
u as in "fool” 
i as in "fit” 
u as m “full” 


‘ .4 clan, in a patrilineal society, consists of a man and all his relatives in the male line, 
that is his father, his father's brothers and sisters, his own brothers and sisters, and his sons 
and daughters, and all the children of the male members of the clan only .\11 these men, how- 
ever, marr>’ women who are members of other clans, and again their sisters and daughters 
marry men of other clans, so that the group of people popularly spoken of as a “camp,” that is 
found at any time within a clan territory, really consists of members of many clans, and for 
this group the word horde will be used Thus a horde consists of all the male members of the 
clan whose territory it inhabits, with their wives, who, though they are members of the horde, 
are not members of the clan (since entry to a clan is by birth alone), and less those women 
of the clan who have married into other hordes But while they may change their hordes by 
marriage, thc>- can never change their clans. It is clear, therefore, that although the horde is 
the war-making group, the clan, and not the horde, is the land-owning group; a clan is a 
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selves, at others against hordes of neighboring tribes. Clan totemism and 
other elements of social life tended to maintain the solidarity of these clans 
at such a level that a minimum of contact took place between distant clans 
even of the same tribe, and therefore, when the territory occupied by a tribe 
was e.xtensive, the clans at one side of the tribal territory frequently had 
more in common with the clans of neighboring tribes, than with those of 
their own tribe situated on the far side of the territory. Thus in the Wik 
Monkan tribe the clans impinging upon the territory of the Kanju, had 
much more in common with the members of the Kanju clans with whom 
thev came into contact almost daily, than with members of their own tribe 
who belonged to distant clans localized on the lower Archer River. 

Government in these groups is vested in a loosely organized council of 
old men, and sometimes a man may, by virtue of e.xceptional e.xperience, 
especially in matters of initiation or on account of special prowess in fight- 
ing and hunting, carry more weight in the deliberations of these old men, 
but here, as elsewhere in Australia, there is nothing approaching chieftain- 
ship. It is necessary to stress this point since references to a Alamoose ap- 
pear frequently in the accounts of early travellers, and the term is much 
used to-day on certain mission stations on Cape York Peninsula. Never- 
theless the very namie is foreign; an unhappy importation from the islands 
of Torres Straits, where according to Haddon® it owes its origin to one of 
the misinterpretations of native words that are the peculiar gift of the 
white man. 

Most of the tribes of Cape York Peninsula are divided into two exog- 
amous moieties, but the class system found in most other parts of Australia 
is conspicuous by its absence. In the Koko Ya’o and Ompela the moieties 
are called Koiyan and Karpeya; in the Kanju and Kgko Ai'ebadu tribes 
the word is slightly altered and becomes Koiya and Karpi. In the Wik 

stable, permanent, structural unit of society; but the horde is unstable; it is a sociological 
entity the membership of which is constantly changing I do not propose to go more fully into 
this subject here, but brief mention must be made of the bond that unites members of the 
two groups. It may be noted that solidarity within the clan is maintained by the bond furnished 
by (1) common descent, (2) the possession of common totems. (3) the possession of a common 
territory. Solidarity within the horde rests upon none of these permanent foundations it de- 
pends solely upon the cohesive force supplied by such social institutions as marriage and the 
bond set up between a man and a woman (who are members of different clans) by the family, 
centered in their children, and by the sharing of normal activities of everyday life, by lighting 
with other hordes — in all of which the bond of solidarity within the horde is ai'firmed and 
strengthened by collective ceremonies such as dancing, especially war, funeral, and vengeance 
dances 

‘ .\. C. Haddon, Reports, Cambridge ,\nthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
Vol 5, 1904, p 266. 
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Monkan tribe, however, there are no moieties, although these appear again 
in the tribes immediately to the south, and thence occur right down to the 
Mitchell River. 

The kinship system is of the classificatory type, and in many of the 
tribes a man marries an ‘‘outside” cross cousin, i.e., a classificatory mother’s 
brother's daughter, with whom no blood relationship can be traced. That 
is, he marries a woman who is not a blood relation but who stands in the 
same relation to him as an actual mother’s brother's daughter. Several 
other types of marriage are practiced however, and as this, too, is out of 
the scope of the present paper, a brief note only on the marriage system 
will be given in speaking of the joking relationship of the individual tribes. 

All the tribes on the Peninsula are patrilineal, tracing their descent in 
the moiety and clan through the father. In the Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Yint- 
jingga and Kanju tribes these is also a curious form of personal totemism, 
which is entirely absent from the \Vik Monkan. This personal totemism 
is anomalous, for although these tribes are patrilineal in all other insti- 
tutions, the clan totems being taken from the father, the personal totem 
always comes from the mother’s moiety and sometimes even from her clan, 
by divination, at the rite of tooth avulsion. Tooth avulsion (the removal 
of the right or left upper central incisor) which takes place in both se.xes 
after puberty, is not an initiation rite, but is associated with dream life and 
life after death. 

Finally, in order that significance of the allusions discussed in this study 
of organized obscenity be understood, it must be stressed that the members 
of most, if not all, of these tribes, are aware of the fact of physiological 
paternity; that is, they are aware that sexual intercourse and pregnancy are 
related. In another communication® I have adduced the evidence for this 
statement at some length as far as the Koko Ya’o, the Ompela, the Kanju 
and allied tribes are concerned, and I have obtained subsequently from 
the Wik ^lonkan tribe a mass of evidence still more striking, that will 
be published in due course. 

In former times Cape York Peninsula supported a very dense native 
population, but today the members of all the tribes mentioned are greatly 
reduced; a number of tribes are already extinct, and a few are represented 
by one or two members only.'' The policy of gathering these people into 

* See The Hero Cult, Iniliatinn and Totemism on Cape York Peninsula, pp. 505-10; this 
paper also contains an account of the rite of tooth avulsion and the belief in a life after death. 

The Father in the tVjk Monkan Tribe, ms. 

'Kg the Wjk Tinda of the .Archer Bay district and the .Addedinyit and Latum'riit 
whose territories lie to the northward of the mouth of the .Archer River. 
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camps on mission stations, or in the vicinity of white camps and settle- 
ments, of working them on cattle stations, and of recruiting a very large 
proportion of the young and able bodied men each year from camps of the 
coast tribes to work on trochus and beche-de-mer vessels operating from 
Thursday Island, has proved fatal, and the natives are today dying out at 
an appalling rate. A few institutions have shown in their official figures an 
increase in the natives under their charge, but these are due to the bringing 
in of fresh individuals from the bush, and not to an actual increase in the 
population. 

SWEARING .\XD ITS PLACE IX XORTH QUEEXSL.VXD SOCIETY 

Although the licensed swearing and obscenity permissible or obligatory 
under the joking relationship is the only swearing that falls under a social 
sanction, it forms but a small part of the swearing that is heard in a native 
camp, and is by no means the only bad language or obscenity that plays 
a part in native sociology. 

Except in the presence of relatives of certain orders to whom it is 
kintja (tabu) to speak, or with whom it is obligatory to exercise restraint, 
or to whom deference must be shown (which include all those to whom the 
kinship terms are extended under the classificatory system) there is no 
restriction upon reference to the genitalia or to the physiological functions 
of reproduction, defecation and micturition, and references to these normal 
phenomena occur in many myths and legends which may be repeated at 
mixed gatherings, and even before children. Children grow up with no in- 
hibitions in these matters, except towards certain relatives to whom any 
mention of these things would be incompatible with the set pattern of be- 
havior. In a camp of the Yintjingga tribe on the estuary of the Stewart 
River, a child about two years of age that was being suckled at its mother’s 
breast, dropped the nipple to glower at me and exclaim in the Ompela 
language of its mother, .\wu ! kuna kiitta I kuna katta !, “Devil ! excrement 
foul! excrement foul!” I did not understand the language at that time, but 
nobody e.xpressed concern or corrected the child.* When a man swears, it 
is not a question of what he says so much as to whom he says it, and an 
offense against etiquette, against the customary norm of behaviour, ex-en 
if unintentional, as in a lapsus lingua: or a faux pas, in the presence of a 
kintja relation, necessitates ritual purification {vide infra, page I6S). 


' In the Wik Monkan tril>e however, there is a special expression, which is regarded as 
a stigma, for one who habitually uses foul or obscene language, as against the ordinarj- word 
used for swearing, and in the Wik Monkan tribe a child is corrected for using bad language; 
see page 470. 
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The behavior that is obligatory not only towards certain relatives, but 
sometimes, even in their presence, amounts in certain instances to the use 
of an almost completely different language that must be spoken in an un- 
natural voice, and at, rather than to the person really addressed, i.e., to 
a third person, generally a child, and sometimes to a dog, within the hear- 
ing of the first. This behavior becomes extremely complicated, and since 
it is inseparably linked with the kinship organization, a full discussion is 
outside the scope of the present paper: a short note and a number of words 
for comparative purposes will be given later (page 481). 

It should be noted, however, that there is a very definite etiquette in 
these matters that is rigorously observed. In most of these languages there 
are at least two, often a number, of words for each object, or for parts of 
the body (in addition to the special and restricted language mentioned 
above). One of these words is generally considered to be the proper term 
to be used in ordinary polite conversation, the other is, in the words of 
my informant, “half swear.” In the Koko Ya’o language the word tukin 
(copulated) occurred in a myth that I was writing down. It was this word 
that my informant characterized as “half swear,” i.e., having the force of 
raped. The more polite or more genteel word is matjin (seize, catch hold), 
i.e., a euphemism. Similarly in the Wjk Moiikan tribe the word for copulate 
is etjin, and etj’wun® is copulation, sexual intercourse, literally “lie down 
and copulate,” and while I have heard this word used frequently, even by 
women, in recounting myths, it would be a breach of good taste to employ 
it in ordinary conversation. Between husband and wife such an expression 
is gross or “rough” as my informant expressed it: a man who wishes to 
have intercourse with his wife says simply ijall kanwi, an idiomatic ex- 
pression the literal translation of which gives no indication of its real mean- 
ing (i.e., T/all, you and I ; we two [dual person], kanwi, stop, leave off). Apart 
from its special use as a euphemism in this expression, kanwi! used alone 
is a mild and jocular way of saying “don’t” or “stop it!” to a person who 
playfully catches hold of one, and is normally in itself an absolutely in- 
nocuous word. A str<mger word than kanwi in the ordinary, non-idiomatic, 
sense is kana, “stop,” “finish,” implying a definite request to desist. The na- 
tives of these tribes place great importance upon the observance of eti- 
quette, and considerable significance is attached to what we should regard 
as a trilling shade of difference in the meaning of the words used, and even 
to the tone of voice, in gauging the “atmosphere” of a group or the attitude 


^ Wun i.s lie, lie down, hence etj’wun is copulate, vverpis sleep; hence to liedownand sleep 
is werp wun. 
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of an individual. To express many of these feelings the natives often employ 
words that have no exact counterpart in English. 

An appreciation of the importance of this etiquette will contribute much 
to an understanding of the facts here presented, and will help to show that 
the norm of behavior can be dictated both by a nice reserve and by a sense 
of “good taste’’ that we are always apt to claim as our special prerogative. 
Before leaving the subject I shall cite an example from the Tjuijundji tribe 
that will show how easy it is for a white man to make a faux pas. In the 
language of this tribe a tvoman is n'dwiimra, and she is spoken of as such 
as long as she is not close at hand, when the term mataijamaraijo, “yam stick 
belonging to,” matarja, yam stick, mariijjo belonging to) is used instead. 
N’dwiimra has really the force of “a female,” i.e., as my informants have it, 
a “woman one.” The euphemism "the bearer of the yam stick,” the gath- 
erer of the food, is the correct term in “polite” conversation. 

When an aboriginal of any one of the tribes discussed below, inadver- 
tently strikes his toe against a stump or root he does not break out with an 
oath or obscene expression, but calls upon the name of a relative long de- 
ceased. Similarly, when a weapon upon which he is working, or a canoe lash- 
ing, breaks, he calls upon the name of a dead relation whose name has out- 
lived the kintja (tabu) period following death. -\n aboriginal of the KokQ 
Ya’o tribe who was closely associated with me for many months, and with 
whom I could converse in his language, invariably exclaimed Tjakkamull — 
the personal name of a woman who died a very long time before and who 
stood in the relation of ^jami (mother’s elder brother’s daughter) to him. 
When a canoe lashing that he was tying parted in his hands he cried 
Tjakkamul tankini or Tjiikkamul naiyen,“Tjakkamul, (it is) broken!” And 
when a nail that he was hammering doubled up, he exclaimed Tjakkamul 
toiyi!, “Tjakkamul, (it is) crooked (bent).” 

This practice of calling upon the name of a deceased relation, a mild 
and innocuous oath, is general among the native tribes of Cape York 
Peninsula, and is found in tribes in widely separated localities. Thus, in 
the TjuTjundji tribe of the lower Batavia River, that differs greatly from 
the tribes of the eastern seaboard, and also from the Wik Monkan and other 
peoples to the southward, the same custom prevails. An old Tjurjundji 
man who was almost constantly with me when I was in this area, frequently 
exclaimed Yandapunyul, the personal name of a man who stood in the 
relationship of mother’s father (taiyi) to him and who had died a very 
long time before. 

If a Wik Monkan man accidentally injures himself, he may make an 
exclamation and call upon the name of a deceased relative, e.g.,Waiya 
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Kutakan 1, “Kutakan, (it is) bad,’’ the equivalent of ‘’bad luck, Kutakan !” 
Generally, the name called upon will be that of a relative long deceased, 
but if he should inadvertently mention the name of a close friend (pam 
kampan')*“ or a bystander, it may make trouble or ill feeling (i.e., kul kentan, 
literally, “anger arouse”). Everyone laughs e.xcept the offended one, who 
remains silent but kakul,'- “sulky,” or kul puntj, “angry inside.” If, how- 
ever, the offence is purely an unintentional one the speaker e.xclaims at 
once Apa, ta-kattiti*- Tjai’ya! A similar custom e.xists in the Koko Ya’o 
tribe, and if a man swears in the presence of a relation who is kintji to him, 
he e.xclaims kama kiitta! or 7?ata’kama katta !, “my mouth is foul,” and 
sometimes takes a lighted firebrand and passes it backwards and forwards 
in front of his mouth as a purification ritual. At a ceremony at which I 
was present in an Ompela camp I became aware that I had made a lapsus 
lingum; I exclaimed kama kiitta ! and one of the old men who was sitting 
with me at once passed a hurricane lamp close in front of my mouth, in 
lieu of fire. 

If a Wik IMonkan man misses a fish that he thinks he should have 
speared, he may exclaim waiyal Tjai’ya yapen!,'® “No good (here an ex- 
clamation of disgust), I do not know how (to catch fish).” Then he jerks his 
arm outwards from the elbow, crying ma’a punta waiya, “my forearm no 
good.” 

When he receives a minor shock or surprise, a native will exclaim al- 
most involuntarily yiikkail (Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Kanju, Wik Monkan), 
or iikkail (Lin’Tjitti and TjuTjundji), an exclamation expressive of pain or 


Pam kampan, literally “man friend,” “friend person,” is a phrase meaning something 
like "one's own people” as applied to the closer relations within the kinship system. 

u Kakul is idiomatic; the etymology is interesting The usual word for face is 7)urp, but 
the word ka, properly “nose,” is frequently used idiomatically fur the face, especially in com- 
pound words Hence, the literal translation of the words would be nose (ka) angr>' (kul)- 
Tjurp kul ("face angry”) does not appear to be used in this idiomatic sense 

Kat f katta of Ompela and Koko Va’o) means “bad, putrid, stinking, decayed,” but 
it may, as in this instance be used simply for "old, dead ” Hence yuk kat, a dead or dry tree 
(.•\ dead man, however, is para mul. he would be pam kat, or pam mul kat, only if stinking ) 
In the Wik IMonkan language a poor hunter is spoken of contemptuously as ma’a 
yapen, but a good hunter, one who shows special prowess, particularly in killing emu {Dromaius 
noiae-hollind’.ai') , nati\ecom;ianion {Megaglornii rubicundus) ; jabiru (Xenorhynchus asiaticus) 
and other large and wary birds, is distinguished by the name ma'a tup, a title that is much 
co\ eted Tup may be applied also to a woman, as for e.xample, a woman who e.Kcells at the task 
of gathering \egetable food (mai), etc buch a woman is mai’tup, or want] (woman) mai tup, 
nut waiitj tup (vidf infrj) .\ man renowned for his lighting prowess is kek (spear) tup, and a 
“ -.voman hunter,” a man celebrated for his conquests, is want) tup, a title that most men would 
deem it politic to disa\ ow in public 
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surprise. Less frequently he may exclaim yakka papal (Koko Ya’o, Om- 
pela), yiikkate! or yakkatiindiiml, mild expressions used frequently by 
women and children, and exactly equivalent to the English exclamation 
“Oh mother I” The expression may be varied by the substitution of any 
other term of relationship, e.g. yakka pipi ! (father) . 

The expressions recorded above are frequently heard and are in every- 
day use, but in three years spent among these natives I never knew them 
to depart from their traditional behavior and to use foul or obscene ex- 
pressions under stress of pain, fear, or surprise, although these are freely 
used under other circumstances. It has been stated, however, that swearing 
and obscenity is not only often heard but that it plays an important part 
in social life. How then is this swearing employed and what functions does 
it serve? Swearing is of two main types: 

1. Unorganized swearing and obscenity, falling under no sanction and 
used by both sexes in quarrels, and as taunts to goad an ememy to fight. 
This type of swearing is known to the Wik Monkan people as kul kentanak, 
“anger make-for,’’ i.e., “for the purpose of arousing anger." for which pur- 
pose it is deliberately employed. Under this category fall all the worst ex- 
pressions in the language : deadly insults that it would be intolerable for any 
native to receive in public. 

2. Organized or licensed swearing and obscenit}.' that is not only per- 
missible, but obligatory, between those who stand in certain relationships 
under the classificatory system. It is carried out in public, and falls under 
a definite social sanction. This organized license is in direct contrast with 
theextreme tabu (kintja) of certain relationships, e.g. , with the wife’smother, 
the wife's father, and the wife’s brothers. It is supposed to induce a state 
of euphoria; in the words of my informants, to “make everybody happy.’’ 
This falls again into two distinct types: 

a) Obscenity pure and simple, consisting of more or less stereotyped 
references to the pudenda, and permitted between a very few relatives; fre- 
quently in the grandparent-grandchild generations, and almost always be- 
tween persons of the same sex. Certain relatives are also permitted to snatch 
playfully at one another’s genitalia, and even to handle these organs in 
public. 

b) Bad language, consisting chiefly of references to the anus and to ex- 
crement, permissible or obligatory between a number of relatives, gener- 
ally, distant, with whom license of a restricted type is permitted. The use 
of obscenities, or any sexual behavior is prohibited. 

It is still a frequent error to suppose that an aboriginal does not distinguish clearly 
under the classificatory system between own and distant relatives F.veiy shade of difference 
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TAUNTS, SWEARIXG AND OBSCENITY 

It will be evident from the foregoing that while swearing is of frequent 
occurrence it is used only within well-defined limits. The word for an oath 
in the Koko Ya’o, Ompela and Wik Monkan tribes is akan. I joked fre- 
quently with an old man of the Kgko Ya'o tribe who stood to me in the 
relation of mimi kamijo), mother’s mother’s brother, and once re- 

marked to him 7)ono ijani natan’ akana? ("You what for mine swore?”), 
"What did you swear at me for?” He replied at once rjaiyu j;ampa akana, 
rjaiyu mimi tjilbo!’® ("I did not swear, I [am] mimi [to you] old man”) “I 
did not swear at you, I am your mimi and an old man,” a grey headed one, 
i.e., with the inference "and it would be incompatible with my dignity.” 

In the Wik IMonkan tribe a person who is always swearing is akan wenta, 
literally "swearing mad,” or idiomatically, ta konn, ta konnitti or ta konn 
auwa (ta, "mouth,’’ konn, "ears,” konitti, an emphatic derived from konn 
[pages 471 -72]; auwa,^' the name for any totem center, also occurs fre- 
quently in idiomatic e.Kpressions for a source of plenty, any thing or place 
that is alwat’s giving rise to something else). When a Wik Monkan child 
makes frequent use of bad language, a relative, particularly the father’s 
elder sister, smacks its lips and cries ta kat, “mouth foul.” This is in con- 
trast with the behavior in the Ompela tribe, noted on page 465, where the 
child was uncorrected. 

Before proceeding with the study of the joking relationship I shall give 
an account of the taunts, swearing, and obscenity that are in general use, 
particularly those of the kul kentiinak type swearing. 

.41though swearing and obscenity hold an important place in all these 
tribes it will be found that the e.xact implication of the insult in swearing 
varies considerably from tribe to tribe, and bears a direct relationship to the 
social life. Thus, in the Kgko Ya’o and Ompela tribes the grossest insults 
arc accusations of incest, the most serious of which is maternal incest; in the 

can he e\[>rc'>e‘'l hy an aboriginal In the Koko Va’o tribe a man may say pipi, father; pipi 
Tjatatjo, father mine, or pipi talli, father distant or “outside;" talli is literally leg (in anatomical 
ser.scj and e.m])Ioyed to express “distant" only in kinship; distant (of place) is katji 

“ T;ii= byniljo! indicates reciprocal usage of the kinship terms. 

■" Tjdl o, the gruv one,” is a term of \ eneration in the Koko Ya’o and neighboring tribes. 
Jt i- Unu'! as el as well as an adjecti\e and may be employed as a term of address. To say 
Tj'b o' i" in tliL KoLm a’o tribe a term of respect and is ver>’ different from the ordinary 
use of ihk cqui'. akni in English Tjilbobinda, — bjnda a suffix meaning “the bearer of,” i e , 
"the bearer of the ,erey hair.” may also be used. 

Au'wd appearing after a name, except in idiomatic expressions, always signiffes a totem 
eenter, e g , ka^i'kaTy is the white-bellied sea eagle; kaT^’ka?? auw'a the totem center of this bird. 
Mmiiark jiatj i' a shooting star, patjauwa the shooting star totem center. 
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Wik Monkan tribe these are generally associated with the genitalia, and in 
the TjuTjundji, the two most serious insults are to accuse a man in public, 
on the one hand, of having eaten food bitten by a dog, and on the other to 
reflect upon the chastity of his mother. These expressions are insults that 
no man could endure and are therefore goads that invariably result in a 
fight. 

In all the tribes referred to in the present communication, humorous, or 
even ribald, remarks on parts of the body are used in a jocular fashion, and 
most of these are innocuous unless they are addressed to a person who 
stands in a forbidden relationship. Thus, in the Wik Monkan tribe, while 
these terms may be used freely between father's father and son's son (pola 
and poliaTj), a fight would almost certainly result if they were used by an 
elder sister’s son (tuw'a) to his mother’s younger brother (kala). .\ series 
of expressions from the Wik Monkan language, relating chiefly to parts of 
the body, are set out below, showing a gradation from merely jocular ref- 
erences to the hands, face, and legs, to obscene references to the pudenda, 
that constitute the grossest insults in the language. 


meritti 
yaTjantti 
konn werra 
yank onk 
ka onk 

ma’a punta wakk 


tump many’ 

kutjaketti 
kutjiik onk 


big eye^® 

plenty hair (yaijan is hair of the human head) 
ears wide, i.e., protruding ears 
legs long 
nose long 

arm like grass: ma’a, hand, punta, arm (literally 
‘‘hand arm,” i.e,, the forearm or brachium), wakk, 
grass; hence, “your arm is like a stem of grass” 
legs little, thin legs, thin calves: tump, leg, manya, 
little 

big head'* 
head long 


In an Archer River camp a woman was often addressed playfully as 
pap mer onk, lit., “breast eye (nipple) long,’’ “the one with the long 
nipple,” and an old wmman whose hair was straight and sparse was called 
yaTjan wiikk, “grass hair,” hair thin and sparse like grass. When I applied 
the term to her she retorted at once YaTjiin yark, “hair open and sparse.’’ 
Yark is the term applied to a grass basket of very open coarse texture. 

Most of the foregoing expressions are innocuous except where they are 


'* Mer, “eye,” -ittl, a suffix frequently used to gi\e strength to an expression, and some- 
times carrying the force of a superlative, eg kytjek or kutjak, “head," kut jakketti. “big 
head;” kat, “bad,” katitti“mo5t bad;” yaT;an,‘‘hair(of head),”ya7;anti, "having plenty hair ” 
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incompatible with the obligatory norm of behavior, but mer pot, “eye 
white,” “eye opaque,” is generally regarded as an offensive term. Even the 
most innocent sounding expressions may also be used in earnest. Thus a 
woman may say to a man who is looking hard at her, merrittil “big eye,” 
i.e., equivalent to saying “What are you staring at?” He would reply at 
once, knowing that his advances were repelled and desiring to avoid a clash 
with the woman's husband: rjaiya ke’a tatta?) n'yinta-rj, “I (am) not looking 
vou-at,” and she might reply again: Ye! mer punkatti ! “Yes ! eyes big round,” 
i.e., “staring eyes.” 

When a strong or offensive term is intended playfully, the word puk, 
really “child,” “baby,” is sometimes prefixed. When used to an adult it has 
the force of a diminutive, a term of affection that takes the sting from the 
word that it accompanies. Thus, waiya, “bad,” “a bad one;” puk waiya, 
in its literal sense “a bad child," is much the same as “you little devil.” 

A number of taunts are used, but always to express ridicule, contempt 
or defiance, and are not as a rule employed playfully among adults. The 
taunts most frequently used among the Wik Monkan are : 

Tjin’tjin! a taunt and untranslatable, used especially by women and 
cried in a derisive tune and sing song voice calculated to annoy. It is how- 
ever, a taunt that few women would dare to throw directly at their hus- 
bands. My informants declared that if a woman did so aggravate the man 
he would at once seize her by the throat and half throttle her, i.e., man 
intan, lit. “neck seize.” 

Tat, another taunt used especially to defy a man who has threatened to 
throw a spear. 

Of the more serious swearing in the Wjk Monkan language, the follow- 
ing obscene references to the pudenda are typical. 

To a man : 
po’o want] wenta 

kuntjitti 
kuntj onk 
kuntj tantitti 
kuntj mankatti 
untitti 
otjumti 

To a woman : 

pam wenta man mad 


vagina woman mad; lit. po’o, female pudenda, 
wiintj, woman, wenta, mad 

big penis; kuntj, penis (-itti suffix, see fn. 18 ) 
long penis 

penis fatty; kuntj, penis; tant , fat 
penis root big 
big scrotum; unt, scrotum 
plenty urine 
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nok v.-errrim nok, inguinal fold, werriim wide, hence equivalent 

to “you are exposing yourself” 

po'o piitj no pubic hair; po’o, pudenda, patj, bald, (pubic 

hair is yi pantj) 

po’o ka onk long clitoris; po'oka. clitoris; lit. “vagina nose” 

po’o kati enlarged clitoris 

po’g tantitti vagina fatty 

po’o kgnnitii labia minora enlarged; lit. “vagina ears big” 

With the exception of one or two of the terms applied to the male pu- 
denda which may be useii in one of the joking relationships, none of these 
terms is used jocularly; all are employed only in the serious quarrelling that 
is the prelude to fighting and are spoken in a sharp tone of voice. Thus the 
term miaritj tup;‘^ maritj, one given to stolen intercourse with the opposite 
sex, or even maritj wenta (maritj mad) may be used jocularly, but such a 
term as pam wantj wenta (man woman mad) is never used except as a 
deadly insult. These, then, are the expressions used when all restraint is 
cast aside; the expressions, called kul kentanak, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. When a m.an is really angry he seizes his spear and spear 
thrower and bites the handle of the spear as he advances, before hooking 
it on his spear thrower. Real anger in a woman however, is expressed by a 
gesture called ankiim ompan the literal translation of which means "el- 
bow cut,” in which the elbows arc flexed and the arms are flapped against 
the sides of the body. If the woman is carrying a yam stick (kiitjin), she 
holds it stiffly in front of her at arm’s length, and flapping the other elbow 
against her side, she flexes her knees slightly and leaps up and down, drum- 
ming with both feet on the ground. In this way she works herself into a pas- 
sion of anger while she shrieks abuse and obscene taunts at her adversary. 

It has been noted that in the Kgkg Ya'o and Ompela tribes the most 
serious insults are those concerning incest. Of these expressions, yanta 
papa gobi ([you] like [your] mother’s vagina) equivalent to “have connec- 
tion with thy mother,” an expression so grave that it is never used except 
in deadly earnest, as in serious quarrels that generally result in fighting. I 
heard it used in this way only once; by a woman to her husband during a 
serious domestic quarrel. The same expression may be used with other 
relationship terms which may be substituted for that of the mother (papa), 
such as ya’a (elder sister) or kulnta (wife, Ompela), hence yanta-ya’a-gobi, 
or yanta-kulnta-gobi, but the suggestion of incest with the mother is the 
gravest insult of all. This is in contrast with the observations of Professor 


Tup is a term denoting the possession of special prowess, see footnote 13. 
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^lalinowski,-'^ in the Trobriand Islands: he states that “'the maternal in- 
cest is absolutely and completely out of the question, yet it is the mildest 
abuse." In a well organized North Queensland community incest of any 
kind was punished by death; it was not a personal matter, a matter for in- 
dividual action or private vengeance, but fell under an organized social 
sanction: the people were "’shamed,” a ritual state of sin, of disphoria, 
prevailed, for which there was no expiation. The punishment of incest was, 
death.-' The closer the relationship the graver the incest; it is evident there- 
fore that to charge a man in public with maternal incest, with a crime 
against the society for which there was no expiation, is to challenge him 
to fight. 

THE JOKIXG REINTIOXSHIP 

It has been stated that the joking relationship is found in all the tribes 
of Cape York Peninsula. This joking relationship is of two distinct types: 

1) With a member of the grandparents’ generation, frequently an “out- 
side’’ father’s father, and 

2,1 With certain relatives by marriage, generally where an incompatibil- 
ity in the obligatory pattern of behavior has been set up by the marriage. 

In each instance the freedom in language and the license in behavior 
permitted between those within the joking relationship — in the presence 
of other members of the horde — is the antithesis of that obligatory to those 
who stand within certain other degrees of the kinship system, such as the 
wife’s mother, the wife’s father, and the wife’s brothers, the behavior to- 
wards all of whom is governed by the most severe code of restraint with 
many inhibitions. In the case of the first this consists of an absolute pro- 
hibition on speech of any kind, and in the second and third the use of a 
special language, called in the Ompela tribe i/ornki, e.g., fjornki piloba-go,-- 

^ex and Repression in '3a\airc .Society (Xevv York and London, 1927), p 106 
In another place (The Hero Cult, Initiation and Tntemism on Cape York, p 511) I 
have shown that even where the natives were so much under the influence of the white man 
that they were unable to cany out their own !aw, they would not tolerate an incestuous mar- 
nave, but Compelled the oliendinv couple ti< li\e apart at some distance from the camp of the 
horde to which they belonged, and from the social life of which they were cut olT. 

“ Koko in the Ompela and allied lancruages is "talk" or ‘‘spee< h” and is the wtud used in 
nrdinarv’ conversation It appears frequentiy as a prefix before the name of a tribe, e g. Koko 
Ya’o which means literally koko, "speech," ya'o, " this w ay " \ separate \ ncabulary, amount- 
ing a'most to a separate language, is also employed in speaking nl kintja (tabu) relations of 
certain orders 4 Ins is known as iryrnki, not koko. The meaning of -vornki piloba-go is literally 
TlQrnki; “speech," piloba. "wife's brother," -go, suth.x meaning “to and for;" “speech for 
wife's lirother.” hence "talk for a talai person " 

‘Similarly, in the \\ ik Monkan tribe, the name of this speech for tabu relations is rjonk 
wonka tonn, literalh , “.speech side another” (see pages 485-80). 
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and in the Wik Monkan, Tjonk wonka tonn, which may be used only in- 
directly, that is at, and not to, the person addressed. In the apt phrase of 
my informant, they may talk “one side.” I shall have occasion to speak more 
fully of this “one side” talk when discussing the joking relationship in the 
Ompela and Wik Monkan tribes. The joking relationship of the first type, 
between members of the grandparent’s and grandchildren’s generations, is 
the more widely distributed type, and the one in which the greatest license 
is permitted. It is only in this relationship between individuals two genera- 
tions removed, e.g., between the father’s father and the son's son (in cer- 
tain of the tribes of this areal, that organized obscenity and behavior of a 
sexual type, is permitted, and even becomes the norm of behavior. In the 
Ompela and Kokg Ya’o tribes the relation of the father’s father (pola) 
and his classificatory son’s son (poladu) is an e.xtraordinary one, and is 
characterized by extreme freedom and license both of speech and behavior, 
in the presence of other members of the horde, that is permissible with no 
other individual. It is the pola and poladu who pursue one another and 
snatch at one another's genitalia. 

In all these tribes — the Koko Ya'o, Ompela, and Kanju — the name pola 
is applied not only to the father's father but also to the clan totems. 

In the joking relationship of the second type, while a great deal of free- 
dom is permitted, this generally takes the form of bad language rather than 
of obscene expressions, and references and behavior of a sexual nature are 
excluded. 

In each case greater freedom is permitted between relations that a man 
calls talli (distant) than with ymtju (close) relations, and as a rule restraint 
must be exercised with blood relations, to whom a man applies the term 
Tjatar/o, “my own.” 

When I asked two men of the Kokg Ya'o tribe who stood in a joking 
relationship and who were perf>etually exchanging terms of abuse, why they 
swore, one of the men replied "Yor'yor (nothing), ati (friend), make happy 
little bit, no swear properl” 

It has been noted that all this organized swearing and obscenity in the 
joking relationship, that is, all the swearing that falls under a social sanc- 
tion, is carried on in camp in the presence of other members of the horde, 
and it fulfils a definite function. Just as the proper observance of the tabus 
governing behavior towards the wife’s mother and certain other relations, 
maintains a condition of euphoria, the joking relationship induces a state 
of ritual well-being; in the words of the natives themselves it “makes 
everybody hap])v.” For it must be remembered that the proper observance 
of the formal pattern of behavior under the kinship system is not a matter 
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of individual choice or caprice; ii is laid down by tradition and governed by 
organized social sanctions. A serious breach of etiquette under the kinship 
system ‘'makes everybody ’shamed,” a state of disphoria results; hence any 
breach of etiquette must be expiated by ritual means (pages 467-69). 
In the Koko Ya'o tribe this ritual cleansing is effected by washing the 
mouth with water. 

A short account of the joking relationship in each of the tribes under dis- 
cussion follows. 

THE JOKING REL.VTIONSHIP IX THE KOKO y.A.'0 TRIBE 

The joking relationship in the Koko Ya’o tribe is well developed, and 
plays an important part in social life. It falls into the two main types noted 
above, but as it is inseparably linked with the kinship organization, some 
knowledge of this system, especially of the type set up by marriage, is es- 
sential to an understanding of it. 

In the Koko Ya’o tribe two types of marriage are permitted, with a 
classificatory cross-cousin, that is with a mother's brother’s or father’s 
sister’s daughter, and with a classificatory sister’s son’s daughter. Marriage 
with the actual mother’s brother's or father’s sister’s daughter, that is with 
an actual cross cousin, is prohibited; the relationship must be talli (dis- 
tant) not }'intju (close or actual). Swearing and obscenity, whether used 
within the privileged relationships or as taunts or goads during quarrels, 
resemble in import those in the Wik Monkan language. Among the most 
Common are Tjono wakkan ontan. "you scrotum burned;” tall’al woipa or 
tall’al, ‘‘(your) sem.en (is; close.” To a woman the most deadly insults are 
pinyoil (pinyu, “vagina,” -oi, a suffix used in hailing a person from a dis- 
tance), hence the e.xpression is equivalent to "Hey! vaginal” and yini muk- 
kan, ■ ‘enlarged clitoris;’ ’as in quarrels between men, references to the genit- 
alia are frequent, especially such e.xpressions as ijono yini ontan, "you vagina 
(is)burned.’'The m.en, especially the single men, are ashamed when they hear 
these words exchanged between the women in public, and bow their heads. 

The three principal joking relationships in this tribe are: 

(1) Pola (father’s father; and poladu (son’s soni; 

( 2 ) Yamit=zyami, a joking relationship that is set up between two in- 
dividuals who stood at first in the relationship of elder brother (yapu) and 
younger brother (ya'adu), after one has married a classificatory sister’s 
daughter (mamipa; of the other. 

The term yami, applied to the actual mother-in-law and to her brothers 
and sisters, is thenceforth used recijrrocally, with a pattern of behavior in 
strong ciontrast with the extreme tabu of the usual yami relationship. 
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(3j alma:^alma, a joking relationship established between two in- 
dividuals who were at first yapu and ya'adu, when one has married a 
classificatory mother (papa) of the other. 

The type of behavior obligatory is very different in these two main 
types. Thus the greatest freedom is permitted between pola and poladu, and 
behavior of an obscene or sexual type, characterized by the natives them- 
selves as a’inyu wo7]a-go is permitted. This is contrasted with the behavior 
in the yami and alma relationships, which is characterized as a'inyu kuna- 
g«- 

(1) -A- poladu may borrow the spears or other personal possessions of 
his pola during his absence without asking his permission and the pola 
must show no resentment. This fact was brought home to me by a little 
comedy that was enacted in a Koko Ya'o camp near Lloyd Bay. I had 
picked up a puppy belonging to an old man who was standing some dis- 
tance away and was pretending to carry it off. He was really concerned, and 
I was about to set his mind at rest by putting down the puppy, when the 
bystanders, who were much amused at the incident, told me in an aside, to 
address him as my pola — with the obvious desire to prolong the amuse- 
ment of the incidental the old man’s expense by adding to his embarrass- 
ment, while rendering him powerless to object. 

This obligatory t}'pe of behavior is carried out in the presence of the 
entire camp and is often given free rein on the Tjanji kiiiija — the tabu 
ground, or sacred initiation place during the prolonged preparations for the 
ceremonies of the Okainla,-’ when the r;artji kinlja becomes a kind of men's 
club. On this Tjariji kintja, during preparations for a ceremony, I have 
heard two men, pola and poladu, who were squatting on the ground engaged 
in making spears and ornamenting a drum (waiyuba), exchange a running 
fire of obscenities for hours on end — each preserving throughout the greatest 
good humor in the face of insults that in other circumstances would have 
been intolerable. Among the expressions used were wor/anto mukkan! 
“penis — yours big:” the reply to this was ulnipel ijaiyulla tjo-a-tji! "Xoth- 
ing! mine is a little one:” woTja kiitta! “penis (is) rotten.” .\l intervals, es- 
pecially after one of these exchanges of obscenities, the men may snatch at 
one another's pudenda. A poladu may even say to his pola, pa'il matjatjina I 
“Your wife (actually my father’s mother), I shall rape”-^ an unheard of 
joke with any other relative. There is no doubt that the exchanges under the 
joking relationship do provoke genuine mirth, as well as a ritual state of 

“ See The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York, pp 473- S2. 

Matjatjina is a euphemistic expression for rape, its literal meaning is "I shall catch 
hold,” tukin (” to copulate with”) really has the force of rape; see page 460. 
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well-being, that counterbalances, relieves, and gives point to, the austerity 
and restraint that characterize much of the behavior under the kinship 
system, 

(2) yami:^yami. Although the extreme license of the previous rela- 
tionship is here considerably restricted — references to the anus and to ex- 
crement alone being permitted — the obligatory behavior presents the 
strongest contrast with the usual behavior to the wife's mother (yami), and 
the sisters and brothers of this woman. For not only is it inconceivable that 
he should swear at or in the presence of any one of these people, but he may 
never speak directly to them nor even approach them or any group in' 
which they are standing. 

The relationship that was set up when a Koko Y'a'o man .Ynarra married the 
mampa fsister’s daughter' of his yapu I'elder brother) is as follows. 


1 1 

.•\T.4P.vRE.4r)! Yutomo — 

Ma’.a.ttixtj.\l 


Ya’a 1 

Moryu 


Ya’adu i 

Piloba 


Kullikulligobi — .Yn.vrr.v 


Mampa 

! Ya’adu 

Yami 

Kala 

1 

Yami 

K.'tMULN.AM =KiT.VMUL 

Olmp.a.\lino.\ 

1 

Yuk.aigan 

Piloba Kamiio 

Kamiio 

Kamijo 

Morvu Mimi 

Mimi 

Mimi 


It should be noted, however, that the individuals were all distant kin, and that 
the relationship shown in the table is classificatory, not actual. Yutomo was a 
ya'a talli (.“outside” eider sister) of .Uaparradi and not an actual blood relation 
Moreover as .Ynarra and .Ytaparradi were brothers it will be evident that both 
should have applied the term mampa to the woman Kullikulligobi, whom .Ynarra 
married. Incompatibilities in relationship terminology were, however, of frequent 
occurrence, especially when individuals from widely separated clans came together, 
and not only gave rise to these joking relationships with a reversal of the customary 
pattern of behavior, as in the yami relationship, in which e.xtreme restraint normalh 
observed gave place to license, J'lil 'were nctuMIy proilded for in mojiy of the kinship 
systems by the use of speri.il terms employed only to oi'ereomr inrnmpatihiliiies in 
terntinology, and which do not necessarily indicate incestuous marriage, 

.\narra applied the term yami to Yutomo, his wife’s mother (pima;=tpiado, be- 
fore betrothal, in the case of a classificatory cross-cousin marriage) and therefore 
extended the same terminology to her brother, who would normally, as the brother 
of a woman to whom he applied the term pima, have been his pipi (.father) and not 
his yapu. 
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Examples of the organized swearing employed freely within this re- 
lationship, and known as a’inyu kuna-go are kuna katta! “excrement stink- 
ing;’’ 7)’kan’ kuna kattal “your excrement stinks;’’ ij’kiin’ kuna kama tonkol 
“your anus (is) (kama kuna, literally “mouth of excrement”) black;” and 
endless variations of these. No sexual references are permitted, nor does 
this license extend to other forms of behavior, as, for example, to the hand- 
ling of the genitadia. 

(3) alma^alma: The behavior within this relationship is similar to 
that between yami. 

THE JOKIXG REL.\TIOXSHIP IX THE OMPEL.\ TRIBE 
The joking relationship in the Ompela tribe is of the same type as that 
of the Koko Ya’o tribe, and as the languages and general culture of the two 
tribes differ only in minor details, the joking relationship extends to neigh- 
boring hordes over the boundaries of the tribes. The kinship system of the 
Ompela tribe, however, differs slightly from that of the Koko Ya’o, and 
only one type of marriage, a bilateral cross-cousin type (with the classifi- 
catory mother's brother’s daughter and the father's sister's daughter) is per- 
mitted; marriage with the sister’s son’s daughter is here prohibited. 

The yami and alma joking relationships occur in the Ompela tribe as in 
the Koko Ya’o, with the same restrictions as in the latter tribe, and again, 
the greatest amount of license is permitted in the pgla^^poladu relation- 
ship, where sexual references, as distinct from references to the anus and 
to excrement form the pattern of behavior. 

In addition, a joking relationship, with considerable freedom in be- 
havior, exists between the mother’s father (rjatjimo) and his daughter s 
son (rjatjijo), distant, not actual. I had two men who stood in this relation- 
ship to one another with me in a boat crew on the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
they maintained an almost incessant exchange of ritual abuse, even when 
traveling with the launch at sea. The behavior in this relationship is very 
similar to that between alma and yami, and although a good deal of license 
is permitted, definitely sexual references are excluded. One of the most fre- 
quent sallies that passed between the two individuals mentioned above was 
the following: kopi ri'dno wiintil ijatagan? (Sweetheart you what time 
marry?), “When are you going to marry your sweetheart?” and the repiy 
was j]ola, “bye and bve.” Both men laughed, and each stretched his arm 
out towards the face of the other as if to chuck him under the chin, at the 
same time exclaiming Kehl in a hoarse voice. This exclamation, and the 
accompanying gesture, were repeated after each fresh sally. 

-\]ma. On another occasion I overheard one of these men exchanging 
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the lollov.’ing expressions with an individual whose relationship to him I 
did not then know: ijano intjai’yu kantai’ya! (You wild banana eat), “Eat 
a wild banana!’’ To this he retorted at once apati! kuna-“ Tjatagiin’, 
(Don’t anus mine-nothing), “Don’t: nay anus will be shut!’’ This sally, 
which terminated v/ith the exclamation noted above, was repeated, with 
slight variations, at intervals throughout the day, “to make fun.’’ On 
enquiry I found that these two men were alma to one another. Xo blood 
relationship existed between them, and in fact they came from hordes far 
separated. At first they had stood in the relationship of yapu^ya’adu 
(elder brother^younger brother), such relationship being established, as 
a rule, ’oetween strangers after lengthy kinship discussion, during which 
a mutual relationship to a third person is eventually discovered. This 
establishes a kinship bond between the two men which may then be 
extended to all the members of the hordes to which they belong. In this 
way, incompatibilities in kinship terminology are largely avoided, but the 
rigidity of the marriage rules are often relaxed when a man comes “from 
long way,’’ and incompatibilities may then arise. One of these men married 
a classificatory mother (papa.) of the other, who then married the younger 
sister's daughter fmukadui of the first. Thus, while in the beginning they 
were brothers, after the first marriage one should have stood in the rela- 
tion of father^son {pipit=piado) to the other, and the alma joking rela- 
tionship was set up. As a result of the second marriage they would have 
stood in the relationship of yami to one another. 

I have stated above (footnote 22) that in certain of the relation- 
ships established by marriage, the pattern of behavior is one of restraint so 
severe that a special vocabulary, amounting in certain cases almost to a 
separate language, is employed. This language is well developed in the 
Koko Ya’o, Ompela, Kanju, and Wik Monkan languages. In the Ompela 
tribe, the behavior between individuals who apply the term t’ami (wife’s 
mothertv:daughter’s husband; reciprocally is normally one of absolute 
avoidance. X<jt only may they never speak, but they must not approach, 
or even look directlv at, one another, and the woman may carry a palm 
leaf shade or a sheet of tea tree (Melalcaca) bark, with which she covers 
her face when she passes in the vicinity of her yami. It will be evident, there- 
fore, that the license j)ermitted in the yami joking relationship constitutes 
a simple reversal of this behavior. 

The behavior obligatory between father-in-law and son-in-law is only 
less severe. A father-in-law, i.e., the husband of a yami, is armpai’yi. This 

“ Kuna is rcail\ ‘ cxcrcniLiit.” kuna kama, ht. “excrumcnl mouth/’ is the anus, but kuna 
alone is sumttiir.'.-s used 
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man may speak to his daughter’s husband (7)artjamo7;o), but the latter 
may not reply directly. The son-in-law may talk “one side,” that is^ while 
he may not address his elder in ordinary speech (kgko), he may speak in 
the language known as Tjornki. Even in this language, however, he may not 
address his remarks in the first person directly to his armpai’yi, but to his 
child, or even to his dog, to which he speaks as to a son,^® and not directly 
to the person for whom the remark is intended. A similar type of behavior 
e.xists between a man and his wife’s brother (piloba<=imoryu). A moryu 
may speak to his piloba, that is to his sister’s husband, but the latter may 
not reply directly; he “talks one side,” that is he uses jjornki, not koko. 
ijornki does not comprise a complete language, but a set of names for the 
most important objects and articles of everyday life, as well as certain verbs. 
It is a skeleton language only, but it must be remembered that this is prob- 
ably correlated with the type of behavior obligatory between those by whom 
it is employed, among whom communication, especially verbal communi- 
cation, is reduced to a minimum. The existence of this language, and of 
special terms for many objects, the names of which may be tabu (kintja) 
during the “period of the separation” during mourning, is probably re- 
sponsible for the suggestion that sometimes has been adc'anced that lan- 
guages in .\usiralia are unstable and that the name of an object obtained 
at one time may be entirely different from that obtained at another. In 
spite of the fact that this dual language occurs in most, if not all, the tribes 
of Cape York Peninsula, and its obvious importance to an understanding 
of these people, as far as I am aware its existence has never hitherto been 
recognized or recorded. 

For comparative purposes, a list of the names of some of the common 
objects in the language of the Ompela tribe are set out below in koko and 
in Tjornki 


English 

koko 

rjornki 

water 

pi'i 

tulnkan 

meat 

minya 

yantai’yi 

(animal food in general; also generic term 
for any animal, game, or fish) 
vegetable food 

mai’yi 

mampandj 

(food in general; also generic term for 
vegetable food or food of vegetable 
origin! 

fire (also firewood) 

yuma 

manto 


“ In these tribes a dog has a place in the kinship system; it is piado (son or daughter, man 
speaking) to a man, and manipa (son or daughter, woman speaking) to his wife. 
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camp 

j;artji 

manko 

dog (domesticated dingo) 

ko’aga 

r^onkono 

tobacco 

keni 

operri 

(originally Derris trifoliata var macro- 
car pa, a fish poisonj 

firestick {Premna acuminata) 

tikki 

po’anyimo 

palm leaf basket 

olko 

wgkidji 

(water vessel) 

grass basket 

pontoi’yu 

muntamo 

string "dilly bag” 

pikon 

yolun 

canoe 

wprnyo 

77a’aldi 

spear (generic term) 

yan’ka 

panko 

spear (multiple pronged) 

tai’ya 

paiya 

spear thrower 

yuli 

tanti 

tea tree bark 

ontji 

put’tjuga 

poimi 

yam {Dioscorea saliva) 

dampu 

moi’yuno 

yam (Dioscorea saliva, var rotunda) 

ka’ata 

intani 

hand 

ma’a 

pulomo 

foot 

ta’o 

owul 

nose 

ne’yi 

otjal 

eye 

tuntoi 

Tjulmpai 

mouth 

kama 

ta’allaga 

ear 

yampa 

r;atjappi 

big 

mukkan 

manteyatti 

little 

tjo’a’tjo 

imil 

cuscus (Phalanger maculatus) 

ampoiyu 

atanyu 

bandicoot (Isoodon peninsulae) 

kulpa 

pinyi pinyi 

echidna 

ka’oma 

nintai’yi 

wallaby (Macropus a^ilisj 

piwo 

pikoni 

tabu 

kintja 

wotji 


It will be evident from the above vocabulary that a great deal may be 
expressed with a minimum of words. Thus all animal food, all plant food, 
water, camp, fire and firewood may be expressed by five words — mampandji, 
yantai’yi, tulnkan, manko and rniinto — which again may be supplemented 
by the uses of the gesture language that is used freely in all kintja relation- 
ships. Moreover, without an appreciation of the uses of these two vocabu- 
laries, and of the kinship system and the behavior wdthin it, a great deal 
that passes in a native camp must be incomprehensible. If two men 
stood in the relationship of moryu:p=tpiloba, the moryu would say to his 
piloba, yuma kalowel “fire bring-up;” the piloba on the other hand would 
say manto palorjolla ! “fire bring.” 
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THE JOKIXG RELATIOX'SHIP IX' THE KAXJU TRIBE 

The joking relationship is also found in the Kanju tribe of the central 
highlands of Cape York Peninsula. It differs in no important respects from 
the relationship in the Ompela and Koko Ya’o tribes that occupy the terri- 
tory to the eastward, and to which it is culturally and linguistically much 
more closely allied than to the tribes of the west coast. 

THE JOKING REL.ATIONSHIP IX' THE WIK MONKAN TRIBE 

It has been shown above (p. 469) that in the Wik Monkan tribe swearing 
is of two distinct types, .\part, however, from the swearing of the kul 
kentanak type that has already been discussed in some detail, a well de- 
fined joking relationship, resembling closely in all essential features those 
that have been described from the Koko Ya’o and Ompela tribes, also 
exists in the Wik Monkan. The marriage system in the Wik Monkan tribe 
differs from that of any of the tribes hitherto discussed and is of a second 
cousin type. 

Ak is the Wik Monkan term for an oath, and organized swearing of 
the type found in the joking relationship is iikwunak ke’atnak, “swear-for 
play-for,” or pam kampan akwunak ke’atnak-^ “man friend swear-for play- 
for,” i.e., “swearing for play among relatives.” 

.\gain in this tribe, the greatest license is permitted between members 
of the grandparent-grandchildren generations, usually distant, and called 
by the Wik Monkan mall tonn (mall, “right hand,” tonn “another”). For 
a man the principal joking relations are : 

1) mukka (?^mukkaiya) , a mother’s elder brother. Some decorum must 
be observed in the behavior to the actual (own) mukka; and to the mother’s 
younger brother (kala), own or classificatory, extreme deference must be 
sho-wn. A kala is T/aintja taiyin, my informants stated (^aintja, “tabu,” 
taiyin, “hard” or “severe”). Considerable interest attaches to this rela- 
tionship and to the unusually sharp distinction in behavior between the 
mother's elder brother (mukka) and the mother’s younger brother (kala). 

2) 7)atja<=^r;atjiya7; (mother's father^daughter's son or daughter), also 
father’s mukka and kala. 

3) pola:pipoliya77, father’s father, classificatory or “outside.” 

4) korpan: a name used reciprocally betw'een twm people who stand 
in either of the following relationships with one another: mother’s elder 
brother (mukka) or mother’s father (ijatja), whose wives, instead of being, 
in the first case pinya, and in the second kemii, are placed in another rela- 

Pam kampan, the literal translation of which is‘'man friend.” is the term for relate es 
who are not i;aintja (tabu) under the kinship system- -ak is a sufli.x meaning to or for 
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tionship which makes the obligatory behavior incongruous or incompati- 
ble, through a “crooked” marriage “from first somewhere.” These people 
call one another ma’a korpan, and between them a joking relationship is 
set up, in which considerable license is permitted. 

It should be noted that in each case it is an outside or classificatory 
(mall tonn), not an actual, relation who stands in the joking relationship. 
With the actual relations in each case, some restraint is required. 

The greatest freedom is permitted in this tribe between Tjiitja and 
Tjatjiar; and between pola and polia?;, but much license, and a sexual tvpe 
of joking, is permitted also in each of the first three relationships above. 
Individuals in any of these three relationships may grasp one another’s 
genitalia and exclaim; n’yinta rjatarra kuntj pi’in-eh? (you [thou] your 
penis big-eh?), “You have a big penis, eh?” Ya’a wel^* Tjaiya many' I “Not 
at all I have small one.” A poliaij may say to his pola, unt titatam, “scro- 
tum eggs with;” in free translation “Your scrotum is like a bag with eggs!” 
And the pola will reply n’yinta tita kenkanake? (you eggs cook, eh?), 
“Would you like the eggs to cook?’’ 

After every sally of this kind each man may hold his hand out towards 
the other with a laugh, and each cries Eh! just as in the terminal rite of an 
initiation ceremony or other ritual performance. 

For a woman the chief joking relationships are: 

1) mukka, but not kala, who is jjaintja taiyin (severely tabu) and to 
whom she may not speak at all. 

2) rjatj wot and jjatj waiyo^® mother’s father and mother’s father’s 
sister respectively, mall tonn, i.e., classificatory. not actual. 

3) pola (pol wot), classificatory father’s father, and father’s father’s 
elder brother. 

4) kat kall’n (literally “mother carries’’) is the term applied to a man 
who through an irregular or “crooked’’ marriage with the mother has come 
to stand incompatibly in the relationship of father (pip) to the person 
speaking. 

5) korp’n. Mild swearing is permitted in this relationship, but defi- 
nitely sexual references between individuals of opposite sex are usually 
excluded from the joking relationship (i.e., from akwuniik ke’atnak), and 

” Ya'a,“no, nothing;”-we, a termination carrv-ing emphasis. It must not be confused with 
-wi which, used as a sufii.x, means something very like please; an expression of entreaty or 
pleading rather than of emphasis 

” Wot is really an old man; with kinship terms it often indicates elder, i.e., pola, father’s 
father; pol wot, father’s father’s elder brother, as well as a pola who is an old man. Waiyo, 
used with terms of relationship applied to women, indicates an elder or more important per- 
son, e.g. mukk’ waiyo, the mother’s elder sister. 
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are generally but not always restricted to times of real anger. The strongest 
type of joking, usually of a coarse, rather than of an obscene nature, is 
otjamti (otjam, ‘‘urine”), hence, ‘‘plentc’ urine.” 

Nevertheless, just as extreme license is permitted between a Tjatja and 
his Tjatjia?), between a rjatjiaT) and his i;atja waiyo (father’s mother’s elder 
sister) a great deal of license is permitted, and references of sexual char- 
acter, which, as was noted above, are usually excluded from the joking re- 
lationship between individuals of opposite sex, are sometimes employed. 
Thus a tjatj’w'aiyo may say to her jyatjiaj/, kuntj many’, ‘‘little penis!” and 
he may retort po’o many’, “little vagina,” a type of jest that is unthinkable 
in any other relationship. 

Behavior within the kinship system of the Wik Monkan tribe is ex- 
tremely complex, and here again as in the Ompela and allied tribes, a 
special vocabulary is employed for talk “one side” between individuals who 
stand in certain relationships within the kinship system. The word for talk 
or speech, corresponding with koko of the east coast, is wik, and again, as 
in that area the w’ord for “speech” appears as a prefix to the names of many 
tribes, e.g. Wik Monkan, Wik Tmda, Wik .Alkan, Wik Tjatarra. Normal 
speech is wik kgi’um, which means literally “talk straight,” while “one 
side talk” is Tjonk wonk tonn “speech side another,” so that the natives’ 
distinction between “straight talk’’ and “one side talk” are almost exact 
translations of their own phrases. While wik corresponds with koko, 7?onk 
corresponds with rjornki, and there is little doubt that it has the same der- 
ivation. 

The function served by this language is exactly similar to that in the 
Ompela tribe. When a relation who is Tjaintja taiyin talks “one side” 
through a child or a dog, he or she addresses it by the term denoting the 
relationship in which it stands to the speaker. A dog is nenk (son or daugh- 
ter, man speaking) to its master, who is pip (father) to it, while his wife 
is kat (mother) to the dog and it is tuwa (son or daughter, woman speaking) 
to her. 

In this tribe, although the pattern of behavior to the mother is still one 
of avoidance, she may speak “one side” to her son-in-law, using Tjonk 
won’k tonn. Thus, if she wishes to ask her son-in-law for tobacco (nor- 
mally mai ken), she may not use direct talk (wik koi’um) which is; Tjaindar; 
rjaiya mai ken ya’a, “Son-in-law I tobacco nothing,” but in rjonk wonk 
tonn, speaking lo her daughter's dog: kemiar; mampi ijaiya kon katume,^° 

Mai, the generic name for any and all vegetable foods, is prefixed to the names of foods, 
etc., of vegetable origin, hence tobacco is mai ken. The rjgnk wgn’k tgnn for mai is mampi (cf. 
mampandji of Ompela) and for ken, kgn, i.e , mampi kon. 
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“Daughter’s son (i.e., the dog is the child of her tuwa), I tobacco nothing,” 
If he has none, instead of replying directly •r/aiya ya’a, he again addresses 
the dog: jjaindan Tjaiya katum, “Son (to his dog) I (have) nothing,” or if he 
has a small piece only he may say inwe ?;ainda wettii, “Here (is) son no 
good.” Freely rendered “Son, here is a little no good piece.’’ 

The following is a list of words in wik^^ for comparative purposes: 


English 

u'ik koium 

rjonk U'on’k ton> 

water 

T^akk 

tjai; 

vegetable food 

mai 

mampi 

animal food 

mina 

nenk 

fire 

turn 

oparram 

head 

kutak 

kortra 

eye 

mer 

walkan 

mouth 

ta 

nampa 

nose 

ka 

worp 

neck 

mann 

wukal 

belly 

tip 

impan 

hand 

ma’a 

pollam 

hungry 

martji 

paparra 

swear 

ak, akan 

77oi’yin 

sleep 

werp 

■qsL-at 

good 

min 

wet 

spear (generic term) 

kek’a 

torkam 

paddle I'canoe) 

pii’ 

pemarra 

tree, wood 

yuk 

yurntj 

go (I go) 

i’ar? 

wen’yai? 

speak (I speak) 

wik tau’war] 

rjon’k’minnn 

hair 

ya7?an 

ankallam®' 


THE JOKING RELATIONSHIP IN THE TJUt/UNDJI TRIBE” 

The Tju7?undji tribe of the lower Batavia River area on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria differs greatly both culturally and linguistically from the 

It 13 of interest to note the occurrence of certain at least of these words where euphe- 
misms are required. Hence a pregnant woman is spoken of, and even addressed as, jmpana??, 
obviously derived from the Tjonk tonn (impan "belly,” -an, “with”). Thus while it is quite 
proper and correct to address a pregnant woman as impanaTj, to speak of her as tippiti, “big 
belly,” would be an insult, or at the least a phrase in ver>- bad taste (wik waiya, “bad talk”). 

” This word again occurs in the name Ankallamwet, given during mourning to a man or 
woman who has lost a relation of a certain order, and is related to the fact that the hair must 
not be cut by an Ankallamwet except on certain set ceremonial occasions. 

” \ preliminary account of these people appears in a paper on .A Hero Cult from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (Journal, Royal .Anthropological Institute, in press). 
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tribes of the south and east, and is very distinct from the Koko Ya’o, 
Kanju, or Wik Monkan tribes. Nevertheless the use of swearing, and the 
existence of a joking relationship, characterized by license in behavior and 
the organized use of obscenity, is well developed. 

Swearing in the TjuTjundji tribe is again readily classified under three 
main headings. 

(1) Mild oaths or exclamations, in which the personal name of a person 
long deceased is called when a weapon or implement breaks or when a man 
strikes his foot against an object on the ground (see p. 467). 

(2) Unorganized swearing, i.e., swearing used in times of anger to goad 
enemies to fight; falling under no social sanction. 

(3) Organized swearing and license in behavior permissible between 
relatives of a certain restricted class, and taking the form of a joking re- 
lationship. 

Within the second class of swearing, used in times of anger to goad to 
fight the strongest and most offensive expressions are used, since here there 
is no restriction except that imposed by fear of goading an enemy too far. 
A great number of expressions used only as taunts may never be employed 
even within the grades of the joking relationship in which the greatest 
license is allowed. 

Thus there is one term which, although it would appear to a white man 
to be quite innocuous, must never be used playfully since this would in- 
variably lead to a fight. No man who is tjirrita and no woman who is 
n’dju’upiitti or mwapranna may eat the flesh of any animal that has been 
killed or even bitten by a dog, nor any man who is agammathiggii'oti 
(father of an infant). But old people — a man who is waTjgambwitti (just 
turning grey) or wegapwa (old man), and a woman who is ndupriggii (old 
woman) — may however, eat food that dogs have hunted and killed. When 
a man who is still tjirrita eats flesh killed by a dog, even by his own dog, he 
is athwamiiTjgwatti, i.e., one who has eaten the spittle (athwii) of a dog. 
This is regarded as a dreadful thing; nevertheless, none but the elder brother 
of the man, whose special privilege it is, dare apply this term to him, for 
athwiimiiTjgwatti is one of the worst and deadliest of fighting taunts. My 
informant remembered an actual instance in which the use of this word re- 
sulted in the death of the user, w'ho was killed instantly, his neck transfixed 
by a spear before he could even rise to his feet. 

There are also a number of other expressions in the TjuTjuTjdji language 
that may never be used jocularly, even under the extreme license of the jok- 
ing relationship with the paiya. While I may playfully say to a man 
ndru maritji! which means, in free translation, “You are a woman hunter,’’ 
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and he may only laugh, and I may even address him jocularly as arrega, 
•‘a woman given to free intercourse,” or by a still stronger term winda (a 
term equivalent to bitch), I may never say arrerakwinnii or windatak- 
winna. Kwinna is a suffix meaning "having birth from,” and these terms 
would have the significance of “son of a harlot,” “son of a woman who was 
a bitch” respectively, and are therefore equivalent to addressing him as the 
son of a woman who was promiscuous. These are fighting taunts, and es- 
pecially when used in public — in camp in the presence of others — they are 
intolerable, hence their use as taunts or goads. 

There is a distinction between the terms arrega and winda, the latter 
being much more serious and therefore rarely used as a joke. When I ad- 
dressed one of the old men playfully as arrega,” he laughed; but when I 
called him winda, he cried ia? 7 a paithuthi! “1 forehead bow,” that is, “I 
am ashamed.” 

-\n oath in the Tjii?)undji language is n’rirji, i.e., n’dru naina ernai 
n'ritji? (thou me why swear), “Why did you swear at me?” But the be- 
havior within the joking relationship is expressed in the phrase lai:;! pfai’- 
pratti, “We two (dual) joke.” 

The marriage permitted in TjurjUTjdji tribe was with the mother's 
mother’s brother's daughter (avondji^avondji) . The father's father (erwe), 
who is the individual in the Ompela and allied tribes with whom the great- 
est freedom is permitted, is not here a joking relation. Erwe is again the 
name applied to the clan totem as well as to the father’s father. 

The two chief joking relationships are: 

1 ) paiyat^^iaTjapandi (father’s mother’s brothert:^sister’s son’s son) . 

2) ngytimraffinainan’nritjannaga (mother’s brother’s daughter’s hus- 
band’s 3=2wife’s father’s sister’s son). In each of these relationships consider- 
able freedom is permitted, and the license extends also to the behavior, each 
of these two relatives being permitted to handle one another’s penis. Con- 
siderable license is permitted with the paiya, but sexual references are 
usually excluded. While to a woman he may use only such mild terms as 
kweganna, “crooked foot” (kwe, “foot”), or n’dwa parratji, “eye big,” to a 
man who stands in the same relationship he may say n’dru arrega, “You 
(are) a harlot” (arrega is normally applied to a woman; maritj to a man; 
arrega is therefore in this sense a sharper thrust). 

SUMM.-\RY 

1. Swearing and obscenity is of frequent occurrence among the natives 
of Cape York Peninsula. 

2. It is not employed in a loose or haphazard manner, but with re- 
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straint; it is of several distinct types, each of which fulfils a sociological 
function. 

3. Swearing and obscenity is employed deliberately as a taunt to goad 
an enemy to fight. This is of an unorganized type and falls under no social 
sanction. This type of swearing is characterized by the Wik Monkan as 
ak kulkentanak, “swearing anger to arouse.” 

4. In addition to this unorganized type of swearing there is an or- 
ganized type of behavior falling under a definite social sanction, in which 
license in language and in behavior, of a set and stereotyped form, is obli- 
gatory. 

5. In each of the tribes discussed in the present paper this takes the 
form of a joking relationship of similar type to those described from cer- 
tain other parts of the world, in which it is customary or obligatory for in- 
dividuals who stand in a certain relationship to jest or to e.xchange obscene 
remarks. 

6. The behavior within this joking relationship is regulated by kinship. 
It induces a state of euphoria, of ritual well being, i.e., “it makes everybody 
happy,” and is carried on in camp, in the presence of the group. 

7. This ritual aspect of the joking relationship is shown by the fact that 
it reaches a ma.ximum on ceremonial occasions, i.e., when social sentiments 
are stressed, as on the r;artji kintja, the tabu ground, during the prepara- 
tions for the ceremonies of the Okainta. 

8. Furthermore, any departure from the customary norm of behavior, 
even if inadvertently committed, is a ritual offence and must be followed 
by ritual purification. 

9. The behavior customary under the joking relationship is of two 
distinct types, characterized by the native of the Ompela and Koko Ya’o 
tribes as a’inyu kuna-go, “play e.xrement-for,” and a'inyu wo7ja-go “play 
penis-for.” 

10. The greatest license permitted in each case is between individuals 
two generations removed. Moreover, it is permitted between individuals 
who stand in a dassijicatory and not in an actual relationship with one 
another. 

11. In the joking relationship, which is regulated by the kinship sys- 
tem, the obligatory behavior consists of a reversal of the customary pat- 
tern, normally of severe restraint, appropriate to the relationship. 

12. This is well shown in the joking relationship which is set up, when, 
through an irregular marriage, an incompatibility results. The rigid avoid- 
ance of the yami relationship in the Kokg Ya'o and Ompela tribes gives 
place to the license of the joking relationship. 
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13. In the Koko Ya’o, Ompela, and Wik Alonkan tribes, the greatest 
freedom is permitted with the father’s father, called pola, the name ap- 
plied also to the clan totem. In theTjur/undji tribe the name for the father’s 
father erwe is also applied to the clan totems but the father’s father is not 
here a joking relation. 

14. In addition to the rule of complete avoidance towards certain in- 
dividuals, there are a number of others to whom the rule of behavior is one 
of partial avoidance; certain of these may be addressed “one side’’ — that 
is, they may be addressed indirectly through a third individual: generally 
a child or a dog. 

15. In many of the tribes of Cape York Peninsula, a special language, 
distinct from that in ordinary use, is employed for relatives towards w'hom 
the rule of behavior is one of partial avoidance. This second or “one side” 
language is distinguished by the Koko Ya’o and Ompela peoples as jjornki 
from the language of ordinary conversation, called koko, and by the Wik 
Monkan as Tjonki won’k tonn, from the ordinary language, wik. 

University of Melbourne 
Melbourne, Austr.vli.a 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 

The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on Jan- 
uary 15, 1955 elected the following ofiicers for the ensuing year: President, Mat- 
thew W. Stirling; Vice-president. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Secretary, Frank M. 
Setzler; Treasurer, Henry B. Collins, Jr.; Vice-President of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Matthew W. Stirling; Members of the Board of Managers, C. W. Bishop, 
G. S. Duncan, H. W. Krieger, T. D. Stewart, W. D. Strong. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the annual meet- 


ing held on January 16, 1934 follows: 

Membership: 

Life members . .5 

Active members. . . 45 

Associate members . 8 

Honorary members . 18 

Corresponding members. . . . ..18 


92 

1 

1 

1 


Total ... ... . . 2 

The Society lost through death one of the oldest and most devoted active mem- 
bers, Mr Felix Neumann, February 7, 1934. 

Members elected during the year were; Dr W. M. Cobb and Mr W. J. Winter. 
The financial statement (Treasurer’s report) is as follows: 

Funds invested in Perpetual Building Ass’n. . . . $1170.43 

21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co., par value $10 per 

share .... 210.00 

2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., par value $100 per share. . . 200.00 

Cash in bank.. . . . 228.37 


Total. 

Bills outstanding: 

To American Anthropological Association 
To printer. 

Total .. $53.75 53.75 

Net balance $1755.05 


$1808.80 

$50.00 
3 .75 


Total 

Deceased: 

Active members. ., 
New Members: 

Active members. . 
Associate members . 
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Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 
January 16, 1934. 649th regular meeting, Indian Food Plants and their Histori- 
cal Significance, by Dr \V. T. Swingle, Bureau of Plant Industry, P', S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

February 20, 1934, 6S0th regular meeting. The Historical Implications of Some 
Algonquian Studies, by Dr T. Michelson, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

March 20, 1934, 65l3t regular meeting, Future Problems in Anthropology, by 
Dr A. Hrdlicka, Curator of Physical Anthropology, U. S. Xational Museum. 

April 17, 1934, 652nd regular meting. Some Laws of the Early Iroquois League, 
by President J. X. B. Hewitt, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, who 
gave his retiring address. 

October 16, 1934, 653rd regular meeting, Louisiana Relatives of the Ohio Mound 
Builders, by Mr F. M. Setzler, Assistant Curator, Division of Archeology, I'. S. 
Xational IMuseum. 

Xovember 20, 1934, 654th regular meeting. Archaeological Explorations in 
Xortheastern Honduras, by Dr \V. D. Strong, Anthropologist, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

December 18, 1934, 655th regular meeting, How the Xorthern Indian Hunts 
by Dr J. M. Cooper, Catholic L'niversity of .\merica. 

All regular meetings, except the 651st, were held in Room 43 of the L’. S. Xa- 
tional IHuseum. 

Frank M, Setzler, Secretary 
AMERICAX ETHXOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE .SECRETARV-TRE.4SURER 

The annual meeting of the .\merican Ethnological Society was held January 
28, 1935 at the American Museum of Xatural History, Xew York City, The follow- 
ing reports of the Secretary -Treasurer were read and accepted; 

Report of the Secretary 

To the Officers and Members of the .Lmerican Ethnological Society : 

It gives me great pleasure as Secretary of the American Ethnological Society 
to present the following report for the past year: 

Membership: 

I'he membership of the American Ethnological Society for the years 1933, 1934, 
and the present condition in 1935 may be summarized as follows: 

1933 — Life members 15, Members 38, Fellows 85, affiliated through Central Section 
and Washington Anthropological Society 6 

Total 144 

1934 — Life members 13, Members 50, Fellows 118, affiliates 6 

Total 1S7 

1935 — Life members 13, ^Members 52, Fellows 112, affiliates 5 

Total . . . . 182 
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The figures for 1935 give the present constitution of the membership of the 
Society, corrected to January 24, 1935, 

The increase of membership in 1934 was the result of a membership drive which 
added 55 new members and fellows; deaths and resignations reduced this to a net 
gain of 43. 

Thus far in 1935 we have added 7 to our enrollment, but resignations, and the 
fact that some former mem,bers who could not be reached by mail were dropped 
has resulted in showing a net loss in 1935 up to the date of this report of 5. 

It is proposed by the Secretary, with the approval of the Society, to continue 
our membership drive through 1935. 

The Society lost through death in 1934 two v'alued members of over twenty 
years’ standing in Dr Berthold Laufer of Field Museum of Natural History, and 
Prof Roland B. Dixon of Harvard F’niversity. (Since this report was prepared news 
has also reached us of the death of Prof Cleland of Williams College in the Mohawk 
disaster.) 

Meetings: 

Regular meetings of the .American Ethnological Society have been held on the 
fourth Mondays of each month at the .\merican Museum of Natural History in 
conjunction with the Section in .\nthropology of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. The programs of these meetings have been as follows: 

February 26, 1934. Genealogies and other history in the Codices of Southern 
Mexico. Dr Herbert J. Spinden. 

March 26, 1934. Law in Primitive Culture. Prof Karl N. Llewellyn. 

April 23, 1934. Native Life in West .Africa. Prof Melville J. Herskovits. 

October 22, 1934. Race Mixture in Brazil. Mr Ruediger Bilden. 

November 26, 1934. Some Problems of Northeastern North America. Prof 
Frank G. Speck. 

January 28, 1935. Saulteaux Conjuring. Prof .A. I. Haliowell. 

Publications: 

A’olume 15 of the Publications of the .American Ethnological Society, Zuni 
Texts by Ruth Bunzel, was distributed early in the year. 

A'olume 16 of the Publications, Cree Texts by Leonard Bloomfield, was sent 
to be printed and issued in October and should reach members any day. 

In view of the favorable financial balance shown by the Treasurer’s report, sub- 
mitted herewith, the Editor proposed that a volume of Caddoan Texts by Gene 
Weltfish be printed as A'olume 17, the 1935 volume of the Publications, the cost of 
printing to be defrayed from the current funds of the Society, which the Treasurer 
has assured the Editor should by the close of 1935 be ample. This proposal was com- 
municated to members of the Executive Council and has been approved by them. 

The sales of our Publications were materially increased in 1934 by a concerted 
effort at circularizing individuals and libraries. Special prices for sets were made and 
special discounts were allowed, with the approval of the Executive Council, and the 
results have been gratifying. The sale in number of volumes, without the distribu- 
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ticn of the 1934 volume as yet unissued, has amounted to 298 volumes. Sets sold, 
and the fact that many libraries completed their files of the Publications, have in- 
creased the sale of \'olume 16 to libraries when issued from 26 to a probable SO or 
more. In addition we have begun a list of individual subscribers in advance of pub- 
lication, which now numbers 13. The probable pre-publication sale of new issues of 
our Publications has therefore been advanced from 26 to 63 or more, an increase 
of 37. 

It is proposed by the Secretary, with the approval of the Society, to continue 
circularization in 1935 in the interest of increased sales of back volumes, sales of 
sets, and an increase in our list of subscribers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
.A.LEV.tN‘DER Lesser, Secretary-Treasurer 

Report of the Xouix.tTixo Committee 

On motion of the nominating committee, the olficers and directors for 1934 
were reelected for 1935 by vote of the members of the society. These are: 

President: Dr Gladys Reichard, Columbia University 
First \'ice-President: Dr Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, X, Y, 

Second Vice-President: Dr Bruno Oetteking, Columbia University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr .\le.\ander Lesser, Columbia University 
Editor: Dr Franz Boas, Columbia University 

Directors: Dr Clark W'issler, .\merican Museum of Natural History 
Mr Clarence L, Hay, .American Museum of Natural History 
Dr Ruth Benedict, Columbia University 

Report of the Tre.asurer 
February 27, 1934 to January 23, 1935 

CL'RRE.S'T FUND 

Receipts: 

Balance, Current Fund, in Corn E.xchange Bank, February 27, 1934 , , $1470 ,50 


Dues received: 

1931, Fellow . .. $6.00 

1933, Members and Fellows 28.00 

1934, Alembers and Fellows 1088 .65 

1935, Members and Fellows 336 .00 

.Affiliates, Central Section and Washington 

.Anthropological Society 19.00 


$1477.65 

Interest on N. V. Altg, Bond Co. bonds, to January 16, 

1934 , . 144.36 

Interest on U. 8. Government bond, 1934 21 .25 


Sales of Publications of .AES, through Stechert, net 689 00 


2332.26 
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Credit, checks issued, uncollected to date 


12 50 


Expenditures: 

To American Anthropological Ass’n,, 1933 
To American Anthropological Ass’n., 1934 
To Brill of Leyden for 20 copies each, AES Publications I 
and Vn (pt. 1) 

To J. J. Augustin, shipping, Publications XIV 

Expenditures on meetings AES 

Supplies 

Printing stationary and circulars 
Clerical and secretarial assistance 
Postage . , 

Mailing lists . 

Rent, safe deposit vault 
Refund. 

Check taxes, collection charges 


S3815.26 

S 10.00 
813 25 

101 43 
72 80 
35.29 
2.63 
129.05 
63 .86 
87.46 
3 .90 
6.60 
5.00 
1 59 


S1332 86 

Balance, Corn Exchange Bank, January 23. 1935 2477 .75 

Petty cash on hand . . 4 65 


$3815 26 

PERMtS'ENT FUND 

Statement of .Assets and Liabilities 

Assets Linhilities 

3 X. Y. Mtg. Bond Co. bonds (pari S3 ,000 .00 $0 00 

1 U. S. Govt, bond . . 500.00 


Net assets, permanent fund . $3,500.00 

Remarks on the Treasurer's Report: 

The balance of $2477.75 in the current fund at this date is not the net worth of 
the current fund, .\gainst this must be reckoned; That the membership was billed 
promptly after the first of the year for 1935 dues, and $336.00 in dues has been col- 
lected and deposited against which nopavments have x-et been made to the .\meri- 
can .Anthropological Association. Furthermore, the cost of publication of X'olume 
XVI, about to be distributed, has to be met from this balance. Finally, there are a 
few unpaid bills: $26 00 for printing stationary being used in the 1655 membership 
and sales circularization; $2.00 due Brill of Leyden for a volume of the back Pub- 
lications; and $23 75 owing the American .Anthropological .Vssociation on our 1934 
accounts. Credits due the American Ethnological Society in the form of unpaid 
dues, unlisted in the balance sheet, amount to over $140 00 of which, in the Treas- 
urer's judgment, not less than $85.00 is ultimately collectible. 
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As noted in the Secretary's report, membership and sales circularization was 
carried on extensively in 1934. This accounts for the total of S2S0.3S in the three 
items of printing, postage and clerical assistance In the normal first year of a 
Secretaryship, the cost for these three items has been about S50 00, so that the net 
cost of our drives in 1934 has been about $230.00. The results are worth recording: 
In membership there was a gain of 55, and a net gain of 43 , in sales, there was a 
net return (without the distribution of Volume X\T, the 1934 volume) of $689.00 
through Stechert, as against $64.05 in 1933: and finally, the subscription sale of 
\'olume X\T and future volumes as issued has been raised to a probable total of 63, 
as against a former subscription list of 26. 

In the belief of the Secretary-Treasurer the expenditures have justified them- 
selves, and it is proposed with the approval of the Society to continue circulariza- 
tion efforts the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

.■\lex.xnder Lesser, Secretary-Treasurer 
.Audited and -Approved by Ds Ruth Bexedict and Dr C.arolyn- .Adler, Auditors 
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Spider Woman. A Story of Xavaho TIVtzi'w and Chanters Gladys A. Reichard, 

(xi, 287 pp., 29 illus. S3. 50. New York: Macmillan Co , 1934 1 

The literature of the American Indian can be divided broadly into two classes, 
the scientific and the sentimental. Dr Reichard has kept to the middle ground, 
giving her reader both instruction and understanding in the guise of a day-to-day 
narrative of Xavaho life. 

She has gone out alone to live with a Xavaho family and learn to weave. Recog- 
nizing her sincerity, the family makes her a part of itself. She is "daughter” to old 
Red-Point, the chanter, and his wife Maria Antonia, ‘‘sister'' to their three grown-up 
daughters and to every clanswoman of her generation, Xo theatric ritual is involved, 
no hint of the formal tribal adoption so dear to the sentimentalists. This adoption 
is bona fide and utterly simple. 

She uses them to give us a charming picture of many aspects of the hard-work- 
ing pastoral life of the tribe. The men busy themselves with livestock and farming, 
the women with household chores, the children with pet-teasing and play, and learn- 
ing to be grown-ups. Joys and sorrows mingle in the story: a marriage ceremony, 
long chants to cure the sick, the family grief at the death of Maria Antonia. With 
much conversation and excellent background description the author depicts real 
people. 

Weaving is the main theme of the book. Four summer seasons and four blankets 
span the author’s hard apprenticeship to the great tribal craft. At the end she con- 
fesses that she could never make a living at it, although a capable weaver at last. 
Thanks to her entirely subjective treatment of this topic, we can understand and 
appreciate the conclusion. Here for the first time is a thorough analysis of the per- 
sonal element in weaving, the many technical difficulties that attend the making of 
a Xavaho rug, 

‘‘Spider Woman” should be judged primarily as literature, for the author has 
worked conscientiously to make it that. Barring a little evident piecing-out at the 
end, her success I should call complete. For those who want ethnology it is there in 
plenty, particularly in description of ceremonials and in those matters which 
ethnologists are wont to note without explaining: how mothers in-law are avoided 
gracefully, why formal names are not commonly used, how children are reared 
without punishment. To say that it is disguised with human interest would be un- 
just; rather is it completed by a re-creation of its living, human setting, as eth- 
nology deserves. 

The belligerent tenor of the copyright notice is most ungracious in a field of 
activity in which a free interchange of published information is traditional and 
particularly in the record of a project financed in part by a society subsidy. This, 
I think, is the publisher’s doing, not the author’s. 

Ch.yrles Amsden 

Southwest Museum 
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Archaeology of Xorth America. Paul S. Martin* (Guide, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Department of Anthropology. Part 2. 122 pp., 10 figs., 8 pis., map. 
Chicago, lOdd.) 

This publication was prepared primarily to serve as a floor guide for museum 
visitors interested in the historical and cultural settings of the peoples represented 
by the exhibited materials. Following an introductory chapter on the origin and 
antiquity of the American Indians, the author defines cultures and describes the 
culture areas north of iMexico. With the exception of the final chapter, which lists 
the exhibits in the Hall of Xorth American Archaeology, case by case, the remaining 
chapters are concerned with types of features and artifacts, treated as separate sub- 
jects, with historical and cultural comments. glossary defining terms employed 
in the guide, and a bibliography of selected authors complete the work. 

As a brief, concisely stated review of essentially important facts and theories 
serving to illuminate and evaluate the exhibited materials, the guide will serve its 
intended purpose to good advantage. One inclined to be critical will encounter no 
great difficulty in discovering in its pages inaccurate and controversial statements, 
a number of which are apparently the result of careless editing, but on the whole the 
information has been gleaned from the published works of qualified students, and 
the contribution reflects credit upon the author. 

The reviewer regrets Martin’s use of the outmoded, highly inaccurate culture- 
area concept, particularly unsuitable for archaeological classification because of its 
time-rigidity. A treatment of the subject stressing culture complexes, rather than 
areas and types of features and artifacts, as such, would have been preferable. How- 
e\'er, there are those who will disagree with me in this, and the very newness of the 
suggestefl method may excuse the use of one long accepted. 

W. C. McKern 

Mii.wu’Kr.r. Pcblic Mcsei-.m 

Tobacco, Pipes and .‘Smoking Customs of Ike .{merican Indians. George A. West. 
(Bulletin. Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, \'ol 17. 2 vols , 994 pp., 
17 figs , 257 pis,, 19 maps. $12.00. Milwaukee: Public Museum, 1934.) 

The author of this ambitious two-volume contribution, while faced with the 
magnitude of the undertaking, has chosen an enviable subject for consideration. 
Tobacco and its utilization not only represent an outstanding trait of human cul- 
ture but furni>h a striking example of the spread of an element through diffusion. 
Nevertheless, the story of tobacco has not been accorded the attention which it 
merits: and aside from McGuire’s early treatise and such brief studies as those of 
Laufer, Linton, Mason and some others, little has been published up to the present 
\'olume I carries the text matter, while \’olume II is given over entirely to maps 
and illustrations The text discusses the historic discovery of tobacco and its spread 
over the world, the botan\ of the plant, with a map indicating aboriginal use of the 
several species, and a discussion of usage by the .\merican Indian. Then follows the 
author’s exhaustive classification of smoking tubes and pipes, comprising some 
thirty distinctive types, and a consideration of pipe materials and methods of 
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manufacture, based on personal experimentation. In addition to the usual index, 
the author has provided finding lists based on localities, collectors, and collections. 
The illustrations are numerous and acceptably good, as are the maps, particularly 
those indicating distribution of tubes, pipes and other smoking devices. Students 
of the material evidences of the use of tobacco in .\merica will have noted therein 
apparent evolution, from south to north, of aboriginal smoking methods: in the 
extreme south, tobacco leaves merely rolled together, cigardike; proceeding north- 
ward, the cigarette, with wrapper of maize, palm, or material other than tobacco; 
cane or reed cigarette tubes; stone smoking tubes, straight and curved; and, lastly, 
the conventional tobacco pipe, in its many t\pes. Regardless as to whether there 
may be anything factual in this apparent progression, or whether the evidence is 
merely fortuitous, availability of maps showing distribution of the several methods 
of use are essential to further consideration of the possibility. 

From the ideal standpoint "Tobacco, Pipes and Smoking Customs” leaves much 
to be desired — a fact which doubtless is as apparent to the author as to the reader 
or the reviewer. Nevertheless, the author’s lifelong interest and pursuit of his sub- 
ject at the expense of considerable time and money are widely known and generally 
applauded. Confronted with a task too great to be compassed within an average 
lifetime, he naturally and wisely decided to do what he could. It would seem rather 
late to refer to this effort as a pioneering one; nevertheless in a sense it is just that; 
and certainly there should be nothing to prevent future students from taking up the 
work where the author left off and doing what he doubtless would have done and 
perhaps yet may do. 

Better organization and arrangement of the text, improved sequence of its 
presentation, more careful study and interpretation of the material evidences on 
which the contribution is based, are perhaps the more important considerations in 
forthcoming editions. H. C. Suetru.n'e 

Ohio St.\te Museum 

The Sanpoil and Xespelem: Salishjn Peoples of Xorlheastern Washington. \'erxe L. 

R.^y. (University of Washington Publications in .\nthropology, Vol 5. 237 pp. 

$2.00. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1932.) 

The Lummi Indians of X orihu’est Washington. Bernh.xrd J. Stern. (127 pp., 5 pis. 

$2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 

The first of these is a carefully documented study, replete with direct quotations 
from informants, and giving adequate references to significant comparative ma- 
terial. Except for kinship terms and mythology (which are specifically reserved for 
separate studies) every aspect of individual and social life, the material culture and 
geographical data are covered with thoroughness. On almost every page is evidence 
that the author has taken pains to secure every possible bit of information on the 
topic in question. And on almost every page are evidences of full sympathy and 
understanding between investigator and informants. Ray's study should take its 
place alongside Teit’s works on the Thompson and Shuswap as a source fur the 
Plateau area. 
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Stern's study, on the other hand, is decidedly inadequate, judged by modern 
standards of ethnographic research. A tribe whose culture is still relatively alive 
(p. 9'i cannot be satisfactorily described in 103 pages (e.xclusive of mythology, 
which occupies si.xteen pages) even though those pages are dignified by being di- 
vided into fourteen chapters. The author’s description of the cycle of life (si.x chap- 
ters, 25 pages) and of the potlatch festivals (18 pages) are far above the standard 
of the remaining sections. But in material things, particularly that part denoted 
“'Getting Food in its Season” (Chapter \TI) he displays what can only be de- 
scribed as naivete. I offer the following e.xamples; 

The horse clams also are found on sand bars. -\s one walks along the bar at e.xtreme low 
tide, one sees round formations on the sand When these are touched there is a spurt of water 
and the clam pulls its head down. They work themselves down into the sand very quickly, so 
one must dig fast in order to catch them (p. 47). 

Deer are caught with bows and arrows when a man hunts alone, otherwise by pits and by 
nets made from the fibres of the spinal cord of the deer (p. 48). 

.4. good spearsraan usually strikes the spinal cord of the fish and kills it at once. If the 
prong enters the sides of the salmon, the fish may jerk them off the pole when swiming {sic) 
away, but the wooden buoy marks its course and it is easily overtaken and killed (p 51). 

Smelts are gathered all along the shores, they are shaken off floating sea weed to which 
they are attached when the weeds are thrown on the beach by storms (p. 51). 

Some references to previously published material on the Lummi and some in- 
dications of knowledge of the culture of surrounding groups would have added some 
merit to the volume. As it stands, it is at best a sketchy account which for this and 
other reasons contrasts most unfavorably with Ray's description of the Sanpoil and 

R. L. Olson 

UnI\LRsIT\ 1)1 CxLIFoSNI.X 

The Cacner Lan'-;uage (Dene Family), a Grammar and Dictionary Combined. A. G. 

Mokice. (2 vols,, I. x.x.xv, 660 pp.; II: 691 pp. RM 80. .\nthropos Linguistische 

Bibliothek, IX u. X Band. Modling bei Wien; Verlag der Internationalen Zeit- 

schrift ‘■.•\nthropos,” 1932.) 

This magnificent work, as its sub-title indicates, is not an ordinary grammar but 
also a dictionary, the lexical materials being skilfully disposed under appropriate 
grammatical rubrics. The “’Vocabulary” at the end of the second volume, with its 
page references, helps the student to find his way in these materials. There is no 
confusion, only a mutually fertilizing treatment of the complex grammatical forms 
of the language and its lexical content. Xot only is such an interweaving of grammar 
and dictionary allowable for Carrier and its cognate languages, it is in many respects 
necessary, at least if the grammatical survey is to be complete and definite. In all 
the .-kthapaskan languages many complicated grammatical rules apply only to 
single "words” or to small sets of words One cannot, therefore, give as adequate 
a notion of the more intimate structure of Carrier or Kutchin or Xavaho with a 
schematic statement of processes and categories as is possible in such languages as 
Vokuts or .Arabic or Jabo (in Liberia), in which grammatical principles, once mas- 
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tered, can be applied with a high degree of confidence to the words or word ele- 
ments. It is not, of course, a question of the relative complexity of the grammar as 
of the relation of the grammar to the vocabulary. Father Morice’s “Carrier Lan- 
guage” deserves to rank as a real contribution to linguistic method. So far as I 
know, the problem of handling grammar and vocabulary as a formal unity has 
never before been attacked in so original a manner nor with so sure an instinct. 
Incidentally, this single attack on a dual problem seems not unsuited to the genius 
of English, different as its grammatical contours are from those of Carrier. 

The body of the work consists of a preliminary treatment of Phonetics; Part 
First, "The normally non-verbal Parts of Speech” (subdivided into "The Xoun,” 
"The -Adjectives,” "The Pronouns,’’ "The Postpositions, Conjunctions and Inter- 
jections,” and "The -Adverbs”); Part II, “The Verb morphologically considered” 
(subdivided into "The Verbal Stems,” "The Verbal Prefixes,” and "The Incor- 
porating Verbs"); Part III, "The Verb grammatically considered" (subdivided into 
"General Notions, ” "The chief irregularities of the \'erbs," "Grammatical Di- 
visions,” "Personal Divisions,” "Modal Divisions,” “Morphological Divisions,” 
"Temporally incomplete Verbs,” “Divisions based on Endings,” and “Verbs with 
number-indicating Endings”); Part IV, “Synta.x and Linguistic Peculiarities” 
(subdivided into "Syntactic Notes’’ and “Linguistic Peculiarities”); Part V, 
"Texts” (five texts with interlinear and free translations), and Part \T. "\'ocabu- 
lary” (an English check list). This list of the main headings will serve to give some 
idea of the scope of the work. Details are hardly in place here. 

It should be remembered that the strength of Father Morice’s grammar lies in 
its wealth of descriptive detail, not so much in its ultimate configurative analysis. 
A comparative student of .Athapaskan may want to reassemble much of the detail 
and redefine some of the fundamental outlines but he will always be grateful to 
Father Morice for the facts, of which he has an obvious mastery. ( )ne weakness of 
the work — wliich is, however, not an important drawback in practice — is that the 
orthography is not sufficiently systematized from the phonemic point ot view. Thus, 
both I and J are used for what is obviously a single phoneme, a lenis stop, while the 
corresponding aspirated fortis stop is written tli. One might write these phonemes, 
with advantage to economy and phonemic accuracy, either d:t (defining J as a 
voiceless lenis, varying to the ear between French d and /, and t as a strongly aspir- 
rated stop) or Either method is justifiable and adequate, whereas d'.f.th cor- 
responds only vaguely to the true facts; d :th would be better but uneconomical. It 
is time that linguists realized that one of their first and most fundamental problems 
is to interpret the mass of purely phonetic data in terms of a phonemic symbolism 
that is as simple, as economical, and as powerful as possible. This ideal is rarelv 
attained, yet its realization is implicit in the phonetic facts themselves. 

There are many ethnological remarks and implications scattered in the book. 
The anthropologist's attention should be called to the list of ethnological references 
on pages xxi.x-.xxxv of the first volume. 

E. S.xniK 

A'.xle University 
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.1 Blackfoot-EtigUsh V ociihidary Based on Material from the Soutkeni Feigans. C. C. 
Uhlexbeck .\nd R H. Wax Gulik. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde. Xiewe Reeks, Vol. 
33, No. 2. 380 pp. Amsterdam: X. V. Xoord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij, 1934.) 

This volume is a companion to “An English-Blackfoot \'ocabulary’’ by the 
same authors, issued in 1930. We may congratulate ourselves on the body of lin- 
guistic material on the Blackfoot, especially by the senior author. For comparative 
purposes these volumes will be indispensable Blackfoot is a divergent .\!gonquian 
language, and thus far only a comparatively small number of .Algonquian etymolo- 
gies have been given It is therefore a pleasure for me to say that in these vocabu- 
laries I have noted over 300 items for which Algonquian etymologies are very obvi- 
ous It also appears that the divergent character of Blackfoot is in large measure 
due to numerous and rather complex phonetic shifts which are of wide application. 
Analogy and grammatical specialization have also played their part. References to 
the published te.xts by page and line would have been a useful addition. However, 
we have a tine tool before us, and let us hope that a Blackfoot grammar will soon 
come from the pens of the authors 

Trtm.ax Michelsox 

Bireau of .Amfric.an Ethxoloc’.a 


The Did’a'ln Root. .1 Study of Feyotism. the A’eu' Indian Religion among the Dela- 

' u ' ares . \'ixcexzij PErKLino. I'xi, 185 pp , 1 fig., 10 pis. S2.00. Philadelphia: 

University of I’enn.sylvania Press, 1934,) 

In view of the rather alarming title of this volume it is reassuring to find that 
Mr Petrullo has been willing to record the facts concerning Peyotism as he observed 
them, to relate the teachings and rituals of the cult as he was told them, and then to 
draw his conclusions without preachments. 

An impartial reading of the evidence, however, discourages the idea that Peyot- 
ism i> an insidious evil, dragging the poor Indian down to ruin; but reveals it rather 
as a medico-religious cult with dignified ceremonies and altruistic teachings, offer- 
ing to the distraught Delaware a spiritual refuge amid the wreck of his own cul- 
tural heritage, 

d o offset the undeniable fact that the cactus. Peyote, consumed by the wor- 
shippers during the ceremonies, contains a narcotic drug, it is eciually true that 
while ‘'the remarkable properties of Peyote are at the basis of the religion . . . 
their interpretati(m is in fullv religious and not narcotic terms." To this the re- 
viewer will add from his own experience that the after-effects of the drug are, as a 
rule, negligible when proper care is taken to make them so, and that it is not usu- 
ally habit-forming. 

The book consPts of five parts: first, an Introduction describing the nature and 
eliects of Pcc'ote, the history of Peyotism in general, and an account of the Dela- 
ware Indians whose adojition of the Peyote cult forms the subject of the volume. 
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Part II relates in detail the history and nature of Delaware Peyotism, including 
legends of its origin, the introduction of the two Peyote sects, one of which has 
Christian teachings, the other strictly native; and finally a series of narratives deal- 
ing with Peyote experiences. Thus far the book has been descriptive; now in Part 
III we find a study of the dissemination and development of the cult, the limits of 
its variation in ritual and doctrine, its assimilation with the ancient religiou? ideas 
of the people, and finally the above-mentioned Christian influences Part IV con- 
tains the summary and conclusions in brief, and this is followed by a bibliography. 

.\3 for illustrations, a crude drawing of the interior of a Pevote tipi forms a deco- 
ration for the title-page; then there is a plate showing the Peyote cactus plant en- 
tire, the dried "buttons" eaten during the rites, and living plants in containers 
-\nother plate otters portraits of three Delaware Indian leaders of the cult, while the 
remaining plates, photographic and drawings, all show variations of the "moons" 
or altars about which the ceremonies center. The museum man looks in vain, how- 
ever, for a plate showing the paraphernalia — staff, drum, fans, etc. — and the re- 
viewer thinks that a picture of a Peyotist in costume as he remembers them in the 
attitude of singing would have been a desirable addition. 

Be that as it may, in the reviewer's opinion Mr Petrullo has achieved an appeal- 
ing human document, and at the same time has made a valuable scientific record. 
From it we may learn, among other things, one process by which rituals and creeds 
may be transferred from one tribe to another and become naturalized in their new 
surroundings. 

M. R H.\rrin'gton 

Sol ri!\\r-T Ml^i I \i 


Indian Lift’ of Long .l;,'c in the City of .W'u' York. Rkginai.d Pelh.am Bolton. (Ib2 

pp , 2.1 illus. Xew York: Joseph (iraham, 19,14.) 

Dedicated to the memory of .\lanson Skinner, this book presents the story of the 
Indians of Manhattan Island and the immediate vicinity in a manner that iMr 
Skinner surely would have approved. Well illustrated by reproductions of pencil 
drawings by the author, the text describes from such meagre facts as exist or which 
ma\' be deduced from comparative studies, the social organization and material 
culture of the aboriginal inhabitants of the island that now marks the location of a 
great city. Of particular value are the chapters dealing with Indian names and other 
Indian place names in Xew "^'ork City. Personal names treated in a chapter of two 
pages, lists three names two of which have a number of variations on old deeds. It 
would have been interesting to have listed all the personal names tb;u 'appear 
upon deeds for the jmrehase of land " While some of the materi.d in tlie book is 
speculative aiul general, there are a number of valuable original observations and 
good ilescriptlons of implements found on the several sites upon the island Indeed 
the map showing the sites in the several boroughs is a contribution to archaeologi- 
cal knowledge. Some of the sites are named for their original occupants and others 
mentioned as locations. The book will be remembered and used for its unusuall\ 
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well executed drawings and for the facts it gives concerning names and locations of 
sites. As a popular handbook it fills a real need. 

Arthur C. P.xrker 

ilLNiciP.XL Museum. Rochester. X Y. 

MEXICO AXU SOUTH AMERICA 

Archaeological Researches a! Teotihuacan, Mexico. S. Lin'xe. (Publications, Ethno- 
graphical Museum of Sweden [Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdelning], X'o. 1. 
236 pp . 339 figs , color plate, 6 maps. 2Ss. London. Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934.) 

Dr Sigvald Linne, in his “Archaeological Researches at Teotihuacan, Me.xico," 
has done Middle .\merican research great service. He has brought the specific prob- 
lems of the archaeology of the \'alley of Mexico into relationship with the more 
general aspects of Central American prehistory. Through his detailed examination 
of the material culture of Teotihuacan, he has made a grateful supplement, from the 
point of view of the field archaeologist, to the somewhat symbolical analysis of 
Seler' and the general description of Gamio and his associates,- Dr Linne has also 
described the culture of Mazapan, a new phase in the cultural development of the 
\'alley of Mexico and, finally, has demonstrated the utility of microscopic analysis 
as an aid to ethnographic research on pottery. 

The foundation of Dr Linne research was the shrewd dissection of two sites in 
the town of San Francisco Mazapan adjacent to the archaeological zone of Teo- 
tihuacan 

It is clear to see from Dr Linne’s research that the division of the archaeology of 
the \’alley of Ivlexico into .\rchaic, Toltec, and Aztec, although useful and easy to 
remember, hardly e.xpresses the stages in the development of material culture over 
long periods of time .L subdivision of the stages in such an evolution is necessary 
before one can begin to plot relationships with other areas and thereby subject such 
an excavated history to the limits of a measured chronology. Thus a detailed stud\’ 
like Dr Linne’s work at Xolalpan establishes various levels of influence, as for ex- 
ample his determination of Maya influence in certain types of carved pottery vases, - 
or the linking cjf the Mazapan culture with Oaxaca by means of a vessel in tiger 
shape held in the hand of a representation of Xipe 

It is unfortunate for Dr Linne, and for students of Me.xican archaeology in 
general, that neither Xolalpan nor the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan itself 
produces a straightforward stratigraphical history of the Teotihuacan culture. To 
the reviewer, it would seem that the periods laid down for the Xolalpan building 
present phases of the later j)art of Teotihuacan history and do not epitomize the 
complete unfolding of that culture. Nonetheless, to illustrate and describe from an_\ 

‘ E. Seler, Hie Teotiuacan-Kultur des Hochslands von Me.xico (Lesammelte .3bhand- 
lungen .tmerikanischen .Sprach-und .\ltertumskunde, Vol, 3, pp 405-585, Berlin, 1915). 

- M Gamio, La Poblaeion del Valle de Teotihuacan (3 vols Me.xico, 1922), 
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time level at Teotihuacan such an imposing body of material, is inestimably useful 

The description of the Mazapan culture is also extremely interesting and im- 
portant. Similar material had been previously noted in collections, and was usually 
assigned to the egregrous “Toltec’’ culture. Stylistically the Mazapan pottery is 
different from that of Teotihuacan, and as Dr Linne at Xolalpan and the reviewer 
on the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan found this material overlying the Teoti- 
huacan remains, the Mazapan culture must be a distinct entity in itself. The re- 
viewer also found Mazapan pottery beneath layers of Aztec refuse. Thus the gap, 
sometimes known as the ‘’Chichimec” period, which intervenes between the end 
of the "Toltec Empire" and the rise of Aztec civilization has some representation 
in the excavated aspects of ^Mexican history. Furthermore the work of the archaeol- 
ogists of the Mexican Government at Tenayuca has added another culture phase, 
different from Mazapan but also pre-Tenochtitlan Aztec, to clarify this somewhat 
nebulous period in Valley of Mexico culture. The lines of written and traditional 
history and the stratigraphical ceramic levels are at last beginning to converge 
in Central Mexico. 

Besides this treatment of archaeological and historical problems. Dr Linne 
gives microscopic analyses of several potsherds. The results indicate that one 
ware, yellowish-red, was made of a non-volcanic clay, while another, black, was 
made of volcanic. This condition led Dr Linne to believe that the yellowish-red 
pottery was made outside the \'alley in non-volcanic country and brought in by 
trade. Yet according to the observations and sherd-counts of the reviewer, >-ellow- 
ish-red is one of the commoner service wares at Teotihuacan sites, so that it appears 
unlikely that the vessels were imported in bulk. It would be far more probable that 
the clay was extracted from some non-volcanic formation in or near the \'alley 
and the vessels manufactured in the various Teotihuacan sites, so that the ware 
would thus be in style and occurrence a purely Teotihuacan trait. If a fair sample 
of Teotihuacan pottery had been studied, this misleading result would not have 
been reached. However, if the conclusion derived from this particular analysis be 
faulty in view of unpublished data inaccessible to Dr Linne, the use of the micro- 
scopic method is highly significant, and makes one more step toward removing 
archaeology from the realm of opinion to that of fact. 

The greatest achievement of Dr Linne from the viewpoint of the general student 
is the presentation of a technical field excavation in such terms that anyone can 
follow his text and see the relationship between the details of position of specimens 
and the larger problems of history and anthropology. Since the works of Beuchat,^ 
Joyce,^ and Spinden,^ there have been no means for the person not a specialist to 
keep abreast with technical studies of Mexican and foreign field workers on the 
archaeology of the \'alle_\ of Mexico, the most intensively studied area in Central 


■*11. Beuehat, Manuel il’Areheologie .Cmerkaine (Paris, 1012). 

’ T, A. Joyce, Mexican .'\rchaeology (London, 1914, 1920). 

‘ H. J Spiiiden, .\ncient Ci\ ilizations of Mexico and Central America (Handbook Series, 
American Museum of Natural History, No ,i. 1917, 1922, 1928), 
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Air.LrK.i rhcrLiurL- Iir 1-iiiiu' >houl(l rcct-i\c the .unitituiic oi all AmeriLaiii^ts, nut 
'iiil\ tor his ftrcal LUiitni miiun tn ih.c iil-1i 1 arLhaculugy of thu \ alley of Alexioo, 
but .ilso fur his Lltar ami erudite intruduetioii to the history of Mexico before the 
bpaiiish t’onquest. 

G C. \'aillaxt 

Am; I'lc'iN Ml 'i i m .'f \ mi Ilisi'ikx 

/A A : .Mi.iv.':i'- J Ilii'sKoMis wn Fk\xi-es Herskomis. 1,141 pp 2S 

illus st (II) \',irk ami London Mi ( .rav.-Hill Hook Co , 1d.l4 i 

'some in\ fsi iyapirs have i ome to a reasonable uiulerstanding of Negro triiits 
ind AultuiL in the I nited (ttliers h.ive studied v.irious aspects of Negro 

hic in .'lAiia, but le.v or m.nc iuive been able through personal contacts to bring 
logcther 'igniiicai'l trait' of Negro culture in the L'nitcd States, Africa, the C.irri- 
bca.r, and in liiilcii t.uiana for contrast and comparison ;;; iJr and Mrs Hers' 
ko'. Us ill this stud;, of the .xararnacca tribe of Hush and coastal Xegroes of Suriname 
lia- e nio'.'eil a step forward in the direction of this all-siderl point of view 

1 he ir -tud; is likewise as cali.able from the viewpoint of Xegro backgrounds as 
It Is Moi’i the mustering of present da;, culture traits cjf dispersed Xegro groups 
Inadequate doc unienlar' c'.idc'i.e of the piec ise African ancestr_v of .\nttrieaii 
N I g; , , shi’ IS fi irc ' s i h, anthiopologist to c otr p.i rison of present Xegro cultures in 
\fi;i,i a'.i'l in tin Ni v. Work! ior si . ..ud,, r\ gi iic.ilogual evideiu e I lowever native 
'.'.,irs, cuiiquists, .ind 1 i.ropi.in loiil.ols in .\fnca hace made the .\friia of toda;. 
dll d' ld;rc-iit from ihi \’ rii ,t of 'l.u. c - ! r.iding d.i> s It is prec isel> here that the pres- 
ent st.id, !' of I oiisid.i '-ible due biiausc in the Gv.iana bush a considerable ede- 
nieiu of Vtiica oi the 'i vcnii ct.th leutur;. .v..' blocked otT from outside contacts 
.utd. tern. nils toda,. : .csic.ill tu’ dueiiced b;. either white or Indian culture, African 
gods still alioM... there - Ny.Uo'onipom, l.egbu, at'd others — and remnants of 
V'tic.iti '.u rid da’ll e- ’.r e on, ii einbli ig in patr leriam 'eauires of religious dances 
atiiong oi.r o vn Ni gioc' 

I he hoo'i. Is iioi ,i CO I , ei,iio,,,il c tlir.ogiaph.ic' tre.itisc, but rather .in informal 
,11 I o'lnt I'l ^..t, 'nun I an behels ,in ! practices pieced together in a ■.’ery re.uhible 
ni'dioti b; the i' rouology o; s„,ii.aine travel .\lthuugh n.itive and \dllage name' 
’;i,i e It Ill'll'' lee .1 di'gttised, 'tm t b c ii'ac y of • pisude is secured b,\ including noth- 
ing eith.er in de'cnpti.'e det dl or in thought which WU' ric,>t direcll,' witnessed or 
obt, lined from i:. formants. 

d he ; sregn 'Und of the spirit'Uai lire of the bush A dominated b; death and kur.u 
Gun p-ob.ibly derived tr'iiu the Hm e v "r<i 'death,' is a .sujiernatiirtd force 

ioruroUed b; the .ir.Cestors at.d g.id', .vhiih punisl'cs nth exlinctinn tlie families 
o’ :"o~e -I, -lo - o]„tr ti.c I, I'l the a’tccstors ” It 1' .-.ijiu w'uicll cin'orc cs the tribal 
I . O' III, "'I , , ■ li .hc’-taii. , ■ I’li.ig',. til- Iif.dc htic ami the greatest kunu 

I '■■U',' o ■" , 11-1 ! . 11 ' ireadeU the I i.riboeaii is goo,l niagic in th.e .'’uri- 

‘ . - ’ ' ; 'I 1 1 nu • I . ! • g, .'"a r. u g p'otec l..|,g, at.d 'o on sinij hi r to tiie hue 'dc n > 

I .If - ot ■ .1 Nigr.-c' I : i..e ’ ’i.tco ■'lates. tile;, enter into the praduai c'.er;.da;. 

< ■' ' U k siti'l'- 1 iG't i-Hc 'J 'CF-'. : 1 ^ 'OFlet I'iL C Ol 
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the great bpirits At least seme ot them require spraxing with rum, Ub iii our ov. ii 
.South and in Africa, although the Use of red doth coverings seems not so important 
in the Guiana bush. In the training of the obia man there "was something which 
approached the formal education of our own civilization " 

In general the tone of Saramaccan culture seems more that of the African ISegro 
than of the Negro of our own country. Aside from the obia charms and the religious 
dances previously mentioned, other possible resemblances between Negro culture 
in Guiana and in the United States are the common use of the word pimla for 
peanuts, the use of secret "day names" for children, the use of song as a means of 
communicating with the gods, and the common practice of interpolations in speech 
and in ceremonies. Nkwiuii N. l>i .-K! ,i 

Wisri.KN' Kibiiwi. VxiMKbrn 


OCEANIA 

Beitrcjc ziir Ethno-iraphie drs P'lpa i-GuUi's. Brinsi.h-Xcu,^iiuu a. I’tii W'ikz (Ab- 
handlungen und Berichte der Mtiseen fur I ierkunde und \'olkerkunde zu 1 ires- 
'ien. \'ol. Ih, No, 2. 10,1 pji , 1 1 fgus , 2S pis . 2 maps R.M. .'2 I.eiiizig H G 
Tcubncr, 10.14.) 

In tins publication Dr W irz, well known for hi' work in Dutch New (niiiua, 
espei ially that on the Marind-aiiiin, extends hi' investigations into the neigh, boring 
jiortion of the liriti'h territory, and gi\ es Us a gener.il and romparat iv e study of the 
( oasttd jieoples from the lower 1 1> to the I’urari delta indtisiv e Tlii' i- ha'i-d larLteb, 
on his journey of 1020-1011, with numerous references to wh.it little liteiaturc v, e 
have on this region. 

There may be recognized in this area at least tw'i ph; sical t; pes, with all de- 
grees i.if intermixture, while the culture is so cc.inipilex that any attempt to unravel 
it is verv diiieult Dr Wirz, while referring tcj other writers for clelails wherever 
he ean. describes and toonbnaus as far as ]io"ible the various cultur.il elements, 
material as well as soeuil. found in the 'lii'ferent, fairlv well marked subdu I'ioris of 
the genend region, often comparing them also with iliose cef neighboring people', 
especially the (logodara and Marind-anini, laith of whieh he has more fully de- 
scribed elsewhere 

Phis is a verv imjiortani and suggestix'e study. Our knowledge of the region, 
however, is very imperfect, and the relationships may not be so simple W bile Dr 
Wirz, fc^r e-vample. includes the I’urari delta people, he has not included those 
further east, whose iniluence on the inhabitants of the delta can not be ignored 

FiLLU MU'i ' M or X VI.-;. 17 PIt'ToFV B l-LWls 

I. i 1 X; ,,;y i.-f.'.-duv. s H I ■. x IP n.nix. 

Intioduction bv Hroni'lav.- M.dinow'ski !2bb pp , S pis, maps i Xc-w 

h’ork Ilareourl Brace and Co , Idil 1 

dhis lio.jk reallv consists of three distinct contributions tc. .cnth.ropoi: le.. : a 
thecrrcticul article bv Dr MalinoW'ki, a .liscus'ion of law anrl or.ler :n ( ir tong lava. 
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and a rather brief summarv of previously published information on social organiza- 
tion and government in Tonga, Samoa, and Hawaii, with a few conclusions drawn 
from this material. The introduction and the section on Ontong Java are by far the 
more important, making the title of the book somewhat misleading. 

Most of Dr Malinowski’s article is given up to a reformulation of conclusions 
presented in his earlier book on “Crime and Custom." It provides a valuable state- 
ment of the present aims and attitudes of his school, .\s compared with his earlier 
writings, it seems to show an increasing recognition of the importance of the bio- 
logical and psychological needs of individuals in the shaping of social institutions. 
This portion of the book is strongly recommended to all who wish to keep abreast 
of recent developments in functional theory. 

The section on law and order in Ontong Java is less satisfactory. In spite of the 
theorical emphasis of the functional school on the necessity of studying cultures as 
wholes, most of their published studies have dealt with selected phases of particular 
cultures. The present work is a case in point. The author seems to have devoted 
nearly all his attention to those aspects of social life and religious belief which con- 
tributed most directly to the solidarity of the group. He gives e.xcellent descriptions 
of the famil'.-. of cooperative groupings, and of tribal ceremonies, but the whole 
field of personal property is ignored so completely that its e.xistence would be 
doubted if it were not for incidental references. He repeatedly mentions rich and 
poor families, but there is no discussion of the relative status of such families or of 
the frictions which might arise from such economic distinctions. Lastly, there is a 
single reference to taboos imposed by the chief, with the native name for them (p. 
226), but no discussion of what was, elsewhere in Poh nesia, one of the most im- 
portant techniques for social control. 

Must of the factual material presented in the last section of the book is already 
readilc' available and the reviewer feels that the author's interpretations are some- 
times open to question In particular, his attempts to minimize the importance of 
chiefs in Tonga and Hawaii, and his doubts as to whether such chiefs were as tyran- 
nical as the) have been represented seem unjustified. In both these localities there 
had been important political change.s immediatel\' prior to the first satisfactory 
European records, changes which had resulted in a centralized and despotic control. 
Even the position of minor chiefs was quite different at this time, when they were 
vassals supported by the central authority, from their position in earlier days when 
they were the heads of local groups and derived their authorit}- from the consent 
of the governed. .All contemporary records agree as to the great power of chiefs 
and their frequentb. unjust and tyrannical conduct. 

R.alph Lixtox 

UmIEI-'ITV or \\l'( 


Fjh.m-ilogy nf Tnnyini.i Te R xnt.i Hiro.x tlTrER H Buck,' (Bulletin, Bernice I’. 
Bishop Museum 92. iii, 22,5 pp , 8 pis , figs., maps, Honolulu. Bishop ifuseum, 
1932.) 
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This volume maintains the high level of Dr Buck’s earlier contributions to 
Polynesian ethnography. The fact that the material was collected in only seventeen 
days shows how much can be done in a limited time by one already familiar with 
the language and general culture patterns of the group studied. The description of 
material culture could hardly be bettered. The account of the old sacred places on 
the island is also as complete as it could be made without e.xcavations, which the 
scruples of the natives rendered impossible. In the study of social organization the 
approach to the formal aspects of the system is that which the natives themselves 
use. The Tongarevans seem to have carried the general Polynesian pattern of 
attention to genealogies to unusual lengths. This may be due in part to the fact 
that all the present natives trace their descent from three original families whose 
descendants have intermarried extensively so that every native can trace some 
relationship to every other. A combination of descent and primogeniture, both of 
the individual and of ancestors in his direct line, determines both the individual's 
position in society and his rights to land The importance of any common ancestor 
in establishing a bond between individuals is emphasized in the relationship terms. 

Blood kinship, as revealed by pedigrees is \ iewed from two important angles, that of 
direct lineal descent (reckoned primarily in the male line) and that of collateral relationship. 
When a person uses the terms grandparents, parents, etc., he tdsualizes live genealogical strata 
of which he mraself forms the middle stratum. . . . \ man applies to his collateral relations 
the same classificatory five strata into which they fall when measured from a common ancestor. 
Theoretically, it is immaterial how distant the common ancestor is. The counting of the 
generations from the common ancestor by both parties will reveal the same number, two or one 
shorter, or two or one longer. The collater.al relationship term is indicated by the difference in 
the count (pp. 26-27). 

somewhat fuller account of actual attitudes and mutual obligations between 
collateral relatives would have been welcome. The existence of mutual obligations 
is proved by m.any incidental references, but it is difficult to tell just what these 
obligations were or, more especially, in how far they were conscious and formalized. 

The section devoted to religion is brief and leaves many points unsettled. .Since 
the island was Christianized in 1856 most of the old beliefs and practices have been 
forgotten. Dr Buck has had to reconstruct them largely from Lament’s account of 
his sojourn on the island. However, Lamont deals almost entirely with the more 
formal and public aspects of religion. The present account makes no mention of 
beliefs regarding the souls of the dead, their activities, and especially their relations 
with the living. Moreover, there is no reference to sorcery or to native explanations 
of the causes of illness. The emphasis which the Tongarevans placed on descent 
makes the former existence of some sort of ancestral cult highly probable, while the 
ascription of illness to angered ancestral spirits is a rather common Polynesian 
pattern. It seems probable that in this case what was originally an important seg- 
ment of native belief has, of necessity, been omitted. 

Ralph Linton 

Um\ ersity or Wisconsin 
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rREHl3lOR\ AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

AJa»:'s AKicsiois An I'p-tu-ddU Oiidine cj What is Known About the Origin of 

Mon L S. B Learev (xix, 244 pp , 30 figs , 12 pis. New York: Longmans, 

(ireen ami Cu , 1 034 i 

Africa of lalt- is rajiiilly \ icljing up its archaeological secrets. Besides the activ- 
ities of resident investigators, published mostly in the Transactions of the Royal 
.Society of South Africa, several English, German, French, Italian, and American 
expeditions have recently siirvexeil other parts of the vast field, with the result that 
immense authentic collecliuns are now available and in large part published. Dr. 
Leakev has hinistlf within the past four xears issued two detailed reports, respec- 
tivel_\ on the ■■.stune Age Cultures” and the ‘‘dtone Age Races” of Kenya Colony, 
and now seeks, in the light of the newly accumulated facts (including some from 
Europe and .Xsiai, to restate the entire Old World problem with respect to prehis- 
toric man The boh! title of the book indicates the general tenor of its contents and 
some of the uev. fm is and iulerpretatiims may be e.xpected to e.xcite lively discus- 
siun. 

Bcginnii.g with a brief two-chapter outline of the geological, paleogeographical, 
and paleontoiogii al asjicwts of the subject, in the course of which he frames for us 
a new deliiiitioti I'f the Pleistocene, his presentation ends with three chapters de- 
vi.ited tiui histoiico-dcscriptix e account of the most important human skeletal finds 
now on record for Paleolithic times. In between are placed four chapters dealing 
with the contempurarc cultural remains The principal aim of the osteological por- 
tion .seems to be the sub^tanti.ition oi the opinion long held by .Sir Arthur Keith 
that modern man, I/oiro s.iphn.'. is of much greater antiquity than has hitherto 
been geiierallt suppioscd '1 htis the authc.r, in supj.iori of this view, brings forward 
his two m,.,st recent fl93oi Kenx'a Coh/ny discoveries, the one a jaw fragment ex- 
cavated at Ranam fnear the eastern shore of Lake \lciona Xyan^ia) in association 
with a crtide [iroto-Chellean imiusirv, and the other a number of skull fragments 
futiiid ji Laiijera from two to three miles distant with a tcpical Chellean inrlustry. 
.''till other recent last African skeletal finds are incidentally mentioned, as fur 
example those of the author at Einicnteita in Kenya fl927 ) and that by Dr Hans 
Rei k ilOlL at Dhiowa'. in 'Tanganxika Territory to the south, both of which 
are referred to the .\urignacian culture stage By means of certain specific osteolog- 
ual characters, preciously dcjCribed and illustrated, these finds, in spite of the 
obvious Tarl> ami iMiddle Pleistocene age of the two first mentioned as judged by 
.-tcompanc ing faunal remains, are declared to be representative not of the Neander- 
lal bat ol the (. lomiignon species and to be accordingly the oldest known remains 
of oil! I'lodcrn type of man 

Oil the i.ulturul .sale Dr Teakey begins with an interesting exposition on flint- 
working technique, based at least in large part on his own experimentations. He 
next gives a brief desenpitive account of the successive Paleolithic flint industries, 
in which are brought togetlw all ihe latest disioceries ami observations by Pro- 
lessor Hein-; Breuil oi Paris '! he chiei outcome is that the Middle Paleolithic stage. 
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generally regarded as embracing the Levalloisian and Mousterian industries, has 
been much expanded both as to tim_e duration and as to differentiation in technique, 
with the important result that among these very similar ilake industries a new phase 
(with even a sub-phase) has been recognized and named Clactonian, after (Clacton- 
on-Sea, southeast England. The Levalloisian and Clactonian flake industries with 
their various subdivisions are regarded, on the one hand, as contenrporary and as 
parental to the true (Mousterian industry and, on the other hand, as running back 
to Chellean times, thus paralleling the core industries represented by the coup-de- 
poing or handaxe of well-known Chellean and Acheulian characteristics The sug- 
gestion is made that these long contemporary but distinguishable flake and core 
industries are attributable to different racial type groups, the first being the product 
of the Xeandertal man, now extinct, and the second the handiwork of the Cromag- 
non man, our own supposedly uncontaminated ancestor. 

The little book is well written although at times exuberant For the reviewer 
its chief weakness lies in the incomplete treatment, both as to text and illustrations, 
of the newly developed Clactonian and Levalloisian industrial phases Specialists 
may question the author’s new definition of the Pleistocene and will doubtless take 
him to task for his opinions about man’s relation to nature, the relation of bone to 
tissue, and especially for his rather positive assertions on such subject' as. for ex- 
ample, patination. But taken as a whole the book is linielj and well worth con- 
sideration. 

X C. Xei.scin- 

.-Vmfrio.xn MrsnuM op X.vturxl Hi-n'RV 

In spite of its general excellence, this is a rather tantalizing book. Omissions are 
inevitable in a brief treatment of a vast subject Vet it would be well that the bib- 
liography provide references where the occasional close and inquisitive reader could 
seek Out for himself the answers to questions slinuilated by the te.st X'o such aid is 
given by Dr Leakey to the student who learns (p l!6,i that the Levalloisian came 
into France from the northeast, and that "there is alreailc some e\ idence to suggest 
that it had been developing in Germany” during the second interglacial period 

It is also regrettable that the same limitations led the author to omit any dis- 
cussion of the prehistoric cultures r)f South Africa, and the Paleolithic of Siberia anil 
the Onios valley. The remoteness of these regions, and the diiliculiies of correlating 
their local cultures with those of the more thoroughly o\[)lored areas, should have 
no terrors for an author who ventures, even with reservations indicated by italics, 
the statment; ’’The Choukoutien culture appears io tr.e to be closelv related to the 
Icenian of East Anglia” (p. 104). 

The presentation of the physical types which have ’oeen found in ITeisiocene 
deposits is accompanied by illustrations which are unusually effectice Here, as 
throughout the book. Dr Leakey has presented fresh views ol his material, on which 
he is to be congratulated. In defining the X'eandertal t\pe ot man he selects for 
jiarticular stress the conformation of the tympanic bone, the .ibsence of a canine 
fossa, and the heavv brow-ridges He omits two characten-tii s which are us’i.illy 
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included: the enlargement of the pulp cavities and the condition of platycephaly. 
Both of these features would exclude the Rhodesian skull, which he considers 
closely related to the European Xeandertal On the other hand, the Solo finds, whose 
resemblance to the Xeandertal type and to the Rhodesian asji'ell has been pointed 
out by their discoverers, are referred to our own species, 

CH.-tRLoiTE D, Gower 

Uni\ ERSITV I IF tVlPCOX-^IX 


The Horse and the Sioord H.srold Peake .axd Herbert John Fleure, (152 pp , 

62 illus, $2,00, Xew Haven: Yale University Press, 1933,) 

This is the eighth volume in the series “The Corridors of Time" and covers the 
later half of the second millenium B,C, In the earlier parts of the series a major 
phase in the development of prehistoric cultures in the Old World was surveyed 
with conspicuous success in each small volume. But from the opening of the second 
millenium the increasing wealth of material and the multiplication of specialized 
cultures greatly complicates the task. Feeling, no doubt, the urge to continue as 
they began, the authors have been compelled to devote separate chapters to widely 
contrasted cultural regions and the unity of the book as a whole is inevitably 
sacrificed. 

■Since the present book cannot be read satisfactorily without very frequent 
reference back to the preceding volum.e, “Merchant \'enturers in Bronze," the 
several chapters of which are continued in this book, it seems unfortunate that the 
two last volumes were not regrouped on a geographical and cultural basis. The 
history of the Xear East in the second millennium B.C could then have been traced 
as a continuous development in one volume and the parallel development of Bronze 
■Age cultures in Europe in another. 

The chapters on the Xear East during the period covered here involve the 
difficult task of interpreting in broad cultural terms an increasing amount of literary 
and epigraphic material which is nevertheless very limited in scope Despite these 
difl'iculties, however, greater prominence miglit well have been given, in a series 
of this kind, to the broad economic and social changes at the expense of summaries 
of the multifarious campaigns and intrigues to which the monuments testify. 

The other great source of material for the more western areas, the Greek heroic 
literature, is analyzed in some detail. A general knowledge of Greek mythology and 
the Homeric legends is assumed, and the interpretation of the archaeological record 
in relation to them closely follows Myres’ recent work “Who Were the Greeks?” 

For central and western Europe the seouence is carried on several centuries 
later than in the Xear East in order to maintain the continuity of the story down 
to the cultural decline on the eve of the Iron Age. The complexity of the archaeolog- 
ical materia! for the late Bronze Age in Europe, makes it, “increasingly difficult” 
to apple “the methods used in this series as later and later phases of cultural evolu- 
tion come to be treated.” The bold treatment of widespjread cultures contrasted in 
economy and equipment must perforce give way to sketches of the distributions 
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of specialized implements, swords, winged and socketed axes, and fibulae which 
spread from people to people over wide areas, but concerning whose mode of origin 
and dispersal there are many unsolved problems and gaps in our knowledge. Since 
so many sites are mentioned, a key map similar to those provided for the earlier 
chapters should have been supplied to assist the reader of these chapters, and as the 
aim, as stated in the preface, is “less to provide a popular account of prehistoric 
times . . . than to help the serious student, who is not a specialist’’ and that “even 
the specialist might ... be enabled to see his own particular field in more correct 
perspective’’ it is most unfortunate that so few of the illustrations are provided 
with scales or statement of provenance, and that no references are given to the 
many detailed studies alluded to in the text. 

The small compass in which to survey so wide an area has necessarily involved 
much compression, but the allusive manner in which generalizations and explana- 
tions are sometimes introduced is baffling rather than illuminating. One wishes that 
less space had been devoted to the enumeration of sites and peoples, so that the 
basis of many suggestive inferences might have been made clear. There is, for 
example, the suggestion that the development of cities was retarded in Italy despite 
Minoan and ^Mycenean contacts on account of the unsuitability of the region for 
mixed farming, and again that in the late Bronze Age “increased use of grain seems 
to have involved, as usual, an increased demand for salt.’’ 

C. D.tRYLL Forde 

University College or IV.yles 

From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. E. .A. W.xllis Budge, (xii, 545 pp., 240 illus. 

S7.50. Oxford and London: O.xford University Press, 1934.) 

This book was designed to fill the long felt need for a general and popular treat- 
ment of Egyptian religion and to supplant demands for “Gods of the Egyptians," 
an earlier work now out of print, by this great pioneer of Egyptology. 

The late author has retained much valuable material from his older works 
and has also considered results available from research and archaeological discov- 
eries of recent years. The book is divided into an introduction and two parts. Among 
the more important points in the introduction is the author's interpretation of the 
inscription of Shabaka (about 700 B.C.). This indicates that a spiritual and philo- 
sophical monotheism centered in Ptah, god of Memphis, and that such a concept 
was far removed from the grossly materialistic doctrines connected with other 
Egyptian gods Part I is concerned with a descriptive treatment of divinities, ani- 
mals, and objects having fetishistic affinities; theological systems and dogmas and 
their political centers; various kinds and classes of gods, imported foreign divinities; 
the religions of Osiris and Ra; the underworld as described by “The Book of the 
Dead” and other funerary works The arguments advanced for the connection of 
the Babylonian god Asari with Osiris are very convincing. Part II consists of a 
carefully selected series of hymns to various gods and a number of the more im- 
portant religious and creation myths and legends. 
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The title is somewhat misleading, since the bulk of the contents is concerned with 
Egy ptian religion in general, rather than with the relationship of fetish to god There 
is a prolific use of hieroglyphic throughout the text. The drawings are unusual and 
valuable. One could wish, however, that more information as to the sources from 
which they were copied and their chronology had been given .\lthough the work 
was designed principally for the general reader, it contains an abundance of material 
of value to the anthropologist and to the Egyptologist. It is an important and wel- 
come contribution to the study of ancient religion. 

Hexrv a. C.arev 

Xew York City 


Fossil Man in China: The Chonkoutien Cavs Deposits uilh a Synopsis of our Present 
Knoulcdyc of the Late Cenozoic in China. D.xvidsox Bl.yck, Teilhard de Char- 
din, C. C Young, .and \V. C. Pei Edited by Davidson Black. (Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of China, Series Xo 11.x, 166 pp . 82 figs., .4 tables, 6 maps. 
Peiping: Geological Surveyof China and theXational Academy of Peiping, 1933.) 

This publication in summary form of the results of the excavations from 1927- 
1932 at Choukoutien cannot take the place of the detailed monographs which have 
appeared and are still appearing in "Palaeontologia Sinica," as Bulletins of the 
Geological .Society of China, etc , but it does bring together in compact form all the 
major aspects of the relevant data concerning.S'f«ti«//ira/>i/5 himself and the time in 
which he lived. The tripartite arrangement of the present Memoir is a happy one 
due to the special competence of the authors of each section and to careful editing 
by the late Professor Davidson Black. 

Part One considers all the geological and palaeontological evidence of the sur- 
rounding region, the cave itself and the associated fissures, past climate and environ- 
ment, the age of the deposits, their relation to European oncs.^and finishes with a 
concise summary. The deposits are older than the Loess, younger than the San- 
menian (late Pliocene), but share faunal characteristics with both. They are the 
only true Pleistocene pre-Loessic formations in eastern Asia, but to what pait of 
the Lower and iMiddle Pleistocene they belong is still an uncertaint\'. Climaticalli 
the conditions in the area were milder than at present but the suspicion of a southern 
(South .Asiatic; connection does not warrant, in the opinion of the authors, any 
evident relationship of Peking man with Pithecanthropus. 

Part Two concerns the unAtomy oi Sinanthropus. .All of the extant and prepared 
material at the time of writing is briefly described and compared. The numerous 
line drawings are helpful and the compact summary which closes this chapter is 
admirable in the manner in which it recapitulates the descriptive conclusions and 
the genetic position of Sinanthropus relative to other hominids, both ancient and 
modern. 

The cultural remains associated with Peking Man — the stone industry and the 
much disputed bone artifacts — form the Third section In addition to the careful 
consideration of the Choukoutien industry, there is an invaluable brief summary of 
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the prehistoric sequence in North China of which Figure 82 is a graphic representa- 
tion of the present information and opinions on this subject. Last but not least, 
from the standpoint of utility, is a bibliography of 127 items concerning all aspects 
of the Choukoutien deposits. 

It is a modest looking volume in its grey paper cover, but the wealth and lucid 
brevity of the information contained within it make it perhaps the most important 
single contribution of those written or inspired by the genius of the late Honorary 
Director of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory. 

Theodore D. IMcCown' 

UowKE, Kent, Exoland 

On the Diseoi'cry, Morphology and Environment of Sinanthropus Pekinensis. David- 
son Bl-ACK. (The Croonian Lecture. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, Series B, Vol. 22.1, pp. 57-120, pis. 6-15. 15s. London: 
Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 1934.) 

The Croonian Lecture on Sinanthropus, in its published form, is similar te.v- 
tually to the second part of "Fossil Man in China.” Some slight additions in the 
form of a brief preface describing the discovers- and the field work at Choukoutien, 
and a concluding section dealing with the age of the deposits, a brief account of 
the use of fire, the lithic and bone artifacts, and a general summary of the facts 
and conclusions derived from these round out and amplify what is largely the strict 
Consideration of the anatomy of Peking man. The te.xt figures are the same as those 
in the above-mentioned Memoir but are reproduced with greater clarity and on a 
larger scale. The most welcome feature of the published lecture is a series of excellent 
photographs, particularly of the Locus D and E skulls and of the handful of remains 
from the body skeleton of Sinanthropus. 

Theodore D. McCown 

Downi-, Kent, F.nol.lnd 

.4 Comparative Study of the Endocranial Cast of Sinanthropus. Ji.ibF.PH L. Shell- 
shear AND G. Elliot Smith. (Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, Series B, \'ol 223. pp. 469-87. pis. 53-55 5s. London: Harrison 
and Sons, Ltd., 1934.) 

The subject of this monograph is the endocranial cast of the adolescent Locus 
E skull from Choukoutien. It is referred to throughout the present paper as the 
Sinanthropus cast without further specification. The inference from the state of 
its remarkable completeness that it belongs to the Locus E juvenile skull is con- 
firmed by reference to the photograph of that specimen i?i norma basilaris and to 
Figure 17 of the paper under review — the defective areas of the base of the skull 
in both specimens are the same 

The remarkably preserved sulcal pattern is given most detailed treatment in 
a manner familiar to the many who are acquainted with the extensive researches 
by Sir Grafton Elliot Smith and bis school at University College on the brain of 
ancient and modern man. 
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Of greater importance, the authors feel, are the form and proportions of the 
cast. The comprehensive analysis of these features and the comparisons of the 
specimen with the endocranial casts of the great apes, Pithecanthropus, and a Bush- 
man lead them to the following conclusions. (1) The specimen under consideration 
is the ideal generahzed type of brain from which all the brains of both fossil and 
modern man can have been derived. (2) The occipital region is identical with that 
of the apes. (3) Its human status is unquestioned in view of the precocious expansion 
of the posterior end of the second temporal convolution and of the orbital margin 
of the frontal territory as well as that of the lower parietal area (supramarginal 
convolution), the pushing forward of the pole of the temporal region, and the ex- 
pansion of the mid-temporal area. The development of the first two probably relate 
to the acquisition of speech and the others to the attainment of a greater ability 
to perform skilled movements, particularly those of locomotion. (4) The brain of 
Sinanthropus was sufficiently developed to warrant the conclusion that he was 
capable of the skill and possessed the intellectual capacity to make implements 
and use fire. (5) The resemblances between Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus are 
close but the former's brain 

is definitely more primitive and in an earlier stage of evolution than that of Pithecanthropus; 
that the conditions found in Pithecanthropus are all in harmony with the suggestion that Pith- 
ecanthropus must have been derived from a generalized type. Further, their essential similarity 
is so marked and they are so closely related that this type is probably Sinanthropus. We are 
also of the opinion that the period of time necessary for the greater development in Pithecan- 
thropus could not have been very long (p. 484). 

(6) The bilateral symmetry of the endocranial cast of Sinanthropus is so marked 
as to be exceptional. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that if the reasoned hypotheses 
presented above receive general acceptance a considerable number of changes wiU 
be required in the at present accepted doctrines with regard to the ancestry of 
man. 

Theodore D. AIcCown 

Dow.n’e, Kent, Engl.xnd 

The Anatomy of the Rhesus Monkey {Macaca mulalta). C..tRL G. H.-vrtman .and 

WiLLi.AM L. Straus, Jr., editors, (ix, 383 pp., 128 figs., frontispiece. S6.00. 

Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1933.) 

The cat and the dog, the cow and the horse, and even the humble frog have 
been made the subjects of elaborate anatomical manuals. No non-human primate 
has been honored by similar treatment. The literature on primate anatomy is con- 
siderable, but fragmentary in nature. In general we encounter a description of a sin- 
gle structure or organ in one or more members of the primate series. Nowhere do 
we find the complete anatomy of any one animal; the closest approach to this in 
pre-e.xisting works being Wollard’s monograph on Tarsius and that of Beattie on 
the marmoset. This dearth of comprehensive accounts seems almost ine.xplicable 
in the case of a group of animals of such profound interest to students of evolution. 
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The present volume marks a great forward step in our knowledge of primate 
morphology. We have here for the first time a detailed account of the entire anatomy 
of a non-human primate; and the choice of an old-world monkey as a subject seems 
especially fortunate, for this family is the most poorly known anatomically of any 
primate group. 

Nineteen competent workers have taken part in this cooperative study, which 
embraces in si.xteen chapters an account of the various organ-systems, together 
with preliminary chapters on the taxonomy of macaques and growth stages, and an 
appendix on the housing and care of monkey colonies. As the editors note in their 
introduction, the work is somewhat unbalanced in treatment. Nearly two-fifths 
of the volume is occupied by an excellent and detailed account of the skeleton and 
muscles while the entire central nervous system, for example, receives but fourteen 
pages, and the circulatory system but little more. 

.A.S the editors have noted, the increasing use of the macaque as a laboratory 
animal was a major factor in stimulating the production of this book. A second field 
of utility lies in the increasing use of the animal in comparative anatomy courses 
where the close approach to human structure renders the monkey an attractive 
object for dissection to the pre-medical student. Still another use for the study of 
macaque anatomy, with this manual as a guide, has been suggested to the writer. 
Many students entering research in physiology or bacteriology and not candidates 
for the medical degree have little need for the minutia“ of human anatomy and can 
ill afford the time required for the usual medical school courses in the subject. For 
such men the dissection of the rhesus monkey would give in a comparatively short 
time satisfactory acquaintance with the general features of primate and human 
anatomy. 

Our knowledge of the macaque alone among primates is now placed on a really 
solid basis. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that this book will serve to stimulate 
similar studies on representative members of the other primate groups. Then and 
only then will we be able to discuss the evolution of the primates with proper per- 
spective. 

.•\. S. Romer 

H.xev.xrd U.\i\ ersiiv 


On the Size of Man's Brain, as Indicated by Skull Capacity. Gerh.vrdt von Bonin. 

(Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. 59, No. 1, pp. 1-28, 19,54.) 

Ur von Bonin in this important contribution has attempted to examine how 
far regression formula; based on one race approach the results of direct observation 
on other races. In order to do this he has selected Hooke’s formula for English skulls, 
C=0 000,566?' -t-198.9± 45.8 \ 'N, and has applied it to a large series of racial 
varieties. He finds, as a result, that most absolute values differ by less than 40 cc. 
In a few groups, e.g , the Austromelanesians and Aino, the estimates are too high, 
and in some, from the Himalayas and Tibet, too low. Apart from these few groups, 
which are subsequently treated separately, the mean difference between the cal- 
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culated and obsen'ed means for the remaining races is 12 2 3; 2.3 cc. with a standard 
deviation of 25 cc. Hooke’s formula thus gives a capacity of between 10 to 15 cc. 
more than by direct measurement. 

The author then considers capacities both in living and fossil races of mankind, 
incidentally determining what is to be regarded as a small capacity and what as a 
large, and classifies these races, according to the scheme thus determined, with re- 
spect to size of brain. The evidence made available in this way indicates that: 

While the human brain is larger than that of our .subhuman ancestors, no further increase 
has taken place since the time of Xeanderthal man, and there is a definite indication of a de- 
crease at least in Europe within the last 10,000 or 20,000 years. 

The mean skull capacity of Europeans is not higher than the interracial mean, and races 
of low civilization show very large as well as very small capacities (Eskimos, Kham-Tibetans 
on the one. .Austromelanesians on the other hand). The interracial distribution of cranial 
capacity is satisfactorily described by the ‘ normal" law of errors 

.511 these facts suggest that the size of the brain has become stable, its evolutionary path 
has turned a corner, and internal organization rather than bulk appears now to be of positive 
selectic e value. 

51. F, .^SHLEk-MuXT.AGU 

Xf.w York U.\i\ersit'i 


-MISCELL.WEOL'S 

Dynamics of Population. Social and Biological Signincance of Changing Birth Rates 
in the United Stales. Fr.a.vk Eorimer .a.\d Frederick Osborx. (.xiii, 461 pp., 
54 figs. S4.0n Xew ^'ork- Macmillan Co , 19,14.) 

This book is a useful summary of recent literature for careful readers. The 
authors show that population in the United .States is rapidly tending to become 
stationary, but that great differences in the reproductive ratios of certain groups 
e.xist. The agricultural South outbreeds the industrial North, cities drop behind 
rural sections: laborers have more children than do professional workers; while 
imported stocks tend to fall to the level of native white fertility. The social conse- 
cjuences of such differences are to accumulate surplus population of low economic 
efficienc\-, to transmit its blunted capacity to future generations, and so to check 
national progress. In short, multiplication of poor stock threatens cultural develop- 
ment. 

It is admitted that environmental factors can be modified so as to promote 
more desirable vital tendencies The writers recommend urban and rural planning, 
education for parenthood, early marriage, birth control and economic security for 
children, selective immigration, less prejudice toward colored races, and more 
wholesome attitudes toward family responsibilities. Doubtless, most of these re- 
forms would benefit society in general. Enfortunatelv, slight indication of how they 
may be secured is given 

The work contains many tables and charts of data from good recent sources. 
There are twenty-three technical appendices, fortv pages of bibliography, and two 
workable indices. The amount of domestic material covered is impressive: the for- 
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eign literature cited is scant. This restriction is explained by the localized nature 
of the study. 

Whether a satisfactory treatment of the “Dynamics of Population” can be based 
upon the recent experience of one nation may be doubted. The imperfect record 
of a mixed stock in a changing habitat during one hundred and forty years is sig- 
nificant, but inconclusive. What biological and cultural transformation has been 
established by this historical experiment is not yet clear. Empirical results cannot 
be regarded as adequate e.xpressions of general tendencies. “The Social Significance 
of Population Growth in the United States” would be a more fitting title. 

The authors agree that human behavior is affected by physical environment, 
biological inheritance, and culture patterns impressed by group life. The interaction 
of these factors is taken for granted; but the relative importance of each is seldom 
indicated. Yet if we are to modify heredity by social pressure, we must know how 
much force to apply. This critical point is one about which writers on eugenics are 
wont to dogmatize, to speculate, or to argue in a circle. Without clear definition 
of the variables, we cannot accurately describe their complex functions. Our analysis 
of the elements involved in heredity and culture is too imperfect to give confidence 
in applying any formula that combines them. Eugenics and euthenics are still ex- 
periential arts. 

The writers of this treatise advise improvement of living conditions as a means 
of increasing the vitality of all resident stocks. Such counsel assuredly advances be- 
yond the inhuman doctrine of natural selection, lately advocated by some theorists. 

Attitudes toward racial betterment are formed largely by current practices. 
To change the latter, we must alter the economy in which they are embedded. In 
such work, the presentation of data often overlooked, and discussion of their mean- 
ingin regard to common welfare, have a part So investigation of population move- 
ments and their social consequences, like the essay under consideration, may help 
in this orientation. The work of popular writers on genetics, until recently, has 
been mostly negative. The>' helped to make the economic position of Malthus on 
population appear ridiculous They placed in the hands of intellectuals means for 
restricting their families. They urged the sterilization of criminals, without under- 
standing the social conditions of crime, and the segregation of feeble minded, with- 
out knowing the effects of widely spread negative traits. They put dangerous half- 
truths into the minds of racial and national bigots. They gave grounds for believing 
that economic classes are sharply divided b_\ inherited capacity. They often con- 
fused native endowment and cultural development. Thus, they set up a pseudo- 
scientific authoritx', which intrigued young people and impressed elderly reformers. 

Fortunatelv, we are beginning to recover from the effects of such narrow dogma- 
tism. Lorimer and Osborn call attention to some of these encouraging tendencies. 
Perhaps their work may help to direct the efforts of students and officials toward 
mure accurate analysis and more constructive action in the field of population 
growth. Let us hope so. 

How.\rd Woolston 

U.\IVERSIT\ OF W.XSHIXOroN 
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Selhstmord und Todesfurcht bei den Xalurvolkern. J. W’isse. (S4S pp., Zutphen, 

Xetherlands: W. J. Thieme et Cie., 1933.) 

After these many years we receive in this capacious tome in the form of a doc- 
tor’s dissertation the consummation of Dr Steinmetz’ suggestive paper on “Suicide 
Among Primitive Peoples’’ published in 1894.^ The author has combed the ethno- 
graphic literature of the world and has dealt with instances of this social phenomenon 
for 375 peoples including even the primitive people in Europe in early historical 
times. His bibliography is voluminous and includes many early sources. Moreover, 
he has handled his source materia! reasonably critically, as evidenced, for e.vample, 
by his analysis of the meaninglessness of some of Hrdlicka’s observations in the 
Southwest and his censure of Westermarck’s generalizations on the basis of few and 
scattered facts. .A. detailed table of contents is also very helpful. 

By far the largest portion of the book (459 pages) is concerned with the enumer- 
ation and analysis of instances of suicide in the various primitive groups. The 
study of the fear of death appears almost too incidental to warrant a berth in the 
title, though he does show that in most cases where there is little fear of death and 
(or) a belief in a better life after death, suicide seems to be more frequent. 

The author's conclusions are summarized in the last forty pages. He finds that 
the phenomenon has a world wide distribution among primitive people. Though 
perhaps not universal, it is certainly quite frequent, thereby disproving conclusively 
the statement that suicide is rare among them. In a five-page table he lists all the 
people for whom he has data in one of four columns ranging from those where the 
rate appears to be very high to those where suicide seems to be very rare. Though 
subjective factors undoubtedly play a part in the evaluation of the accounts, and 
the placing of one group here and there may be purely arbitrary, the picture is, 
nevertheless, on the whole a very helpful one. 

The author has taken little account of North American data of the last two 
decades, but this is not as serious a defect as it seems. The picture for North America 
would not be materially changed. Moreover, it is amazing how little attention has 
been paid by present day .American students to this reversal of the biologic will 
to live which may be at once a symptom of disintegrated individual personality 
and social structure. 

While each grouping in the frequency table includes primitive people in almost 
every cultural level, the lowest cultures do seem to indulge less often than the 
others. The \’edda, Bushman, Hottentots, and Kuba, as well as Australian tribes 
and our Californian tribes, fall in the group of low frequency and there appears to 
be no evidence of suicide among the Yahgan or Andamanese. When suicide does 
occur it seems very often to take a passive form, i.e., instead of a quick death by 
shooting, hanging, or drowning, they choose to die through hunger, subjecting them- 
selves to the bite of a poisonous snake, seeking combat with an enemy, etc. 

With great pains. Dr Wisse has analyzed the motives that lie behind the cases 
he has collected, presenting them in tabular form. While such motives as “Religiose 

‘ .American .Anthropologist, Vol. 7 . 53-60, 1894. 
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Beweggrunde,” “Freiheitsliebe und Heimweh,’' ‘'Liebesmotive,” etc., are very 
general and superficial, and cast no light on the basic underlying causes, it would 
be difficult to probe much deeper without reading too much into the sources There 
is a crying need for some thoroughgoing psychological investigations in the field 
on this subject. 

In Chapter I\' of the general section, he deals with the problem of how far 
suicide among primitive people is explained in terms of external factors and how 
far in terms of the psychological characteristics of the individual. Closely related 
to this is the problem of whether or not suicide is an act committed voluntarily or 
forced upon the individual by the prevailing religious and social customs. Chapter 
\TI shows suicide to be more frequent among women than men. 

This volume represents great effort and is a useful contribution not only to 
anthropology but to psychiatry as well. 

Eln'a Smith 

W.A.3HINGT0X, D. C. 

L' ologen'ese ciiltiirelle. Traite d'ethnologie cyclo-cidiurdle el d'ergologie systemalique. 

George Mont.andon'. (778 pp., 445 figs , 32 pis., 31 maps. 100 fr. Paris: Payot 

1934.) 

Cycles culturels is the author’s translation of Kulturkreise (p. 30). His use of the 
term cyclo-culturelle, however, seems better translated b,v our terms culture pat- 
tern or culture types. The preliterate world, somewhat after the manner of .Spengler 
in obverse, is divided into a number of types of culture, neo-matriarchal, paleo- 
matriarchal, totemic, and so forth, and into others of distinct provenience, such as 
the Sudanese, the iMexican-.\ndean, the .Arctic, Sinitic, and so forth, down to and 
including Modern. Afore than two hundred pages are devoted to a characterization 
of these respective cultures. The remainder of the book treats of phases of culture 
or of culture traits, such as hunting, fire-making, and metallurgy, and so on through 
a long list including a large number of items. 

There are a large number of figures, plates, and charts showing the world dis- 
tribution of certain traits of culture The work is thus essentially a cultural ethnol- 
ogy. There is a brief discussion of the theories regarding culture diffusion. The vari- 
ous culture types are regarded as so many stages between primitive culture, repre- 
sented by Negroids, Tasmanians, and .Australians, and the higher culture of modern 
times, civilization proper. 

The author has appended an excellent index of subjects and authors. 

AVilso.n' D. W.xllis 


University of Minnesut.v 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

• ABENAKI” CLANS— NEVER! 

In a recent article in this journal, '•Some Moot Problems in Social Organization’' 
A ul. 36, 1934, pp 321-3(1') Dr Lowie allows the virtues of an able discussion of Dr 
(bison’s treatise on sib and moiety in North America to be slightl>' marred through 
his perpetuation of what has been shown to be an error as regards a clan organiza- 
tion among the Abenaki (Wabanaki of northern New England). Dr Lowie refers in 
several places to the ‘•Abenaki" as possessing certain “clan names" and lists them 
as such (pp. 327-28). His reliance is evidently placed upon Morgan who included 
the Abenaki among groups characterized by paternal clans. It is time to e.xpurgate 
again certain misconceptions from our sources on social phenomena of the north- 
eastern tribes as I attempted to do some years ago. The Wabanaki. or •'Abenaki,” 
tribal groups, which include the Abenaki speciticaUy, reall}- are not to be included 
in the series of clan-possessing peoples of America, but rather with the socially 
undetermined hunters of North America north of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes It es'idently falls to my lot to quote a portion of an article printed in 1917 
(F. G. Speck, The Social Structure of the Northern Algonkian, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, Vol. 12 [1917], pp. 85-86, 94-96) in which I discussed 
the social typology of certain Wabanaki peoples (Penobscot, Micmac, Malecite) 
basing criticism of Morgan's definition of "Abenaki" clans upon findings made 
among aged informants among those tribes. Undoubtedly Dr Lowie, whose profes- 
sional insight is unquestionably keen, has forgotten rather than overlooked the sec- 
tion in question.^ 

Thus far research among these predatory northeastern .\lgonkian . . through Labrador, 

northern Xew England, and the Maritime Provinces to the Atlantic shows that the tribal sub- 
diiiaions arc based, without e.vcepiion, on the family grouping with patrilineal tendencies 
The family group as the Social unit comprises the individuals of one family connection, 
primarily through blood but also through marriage relationship, who hunt together as a herd 
within the confines of a certain tract of country. Thisdistrict constitutes a paternally inherited 
territory retained more or less e.xclusiv ely by the family of the right of usage. These simple 
Conditions are universal in the area, as has been established by the writer through personal 
investigation there. Xo'where in this sweep of territory have true clans or gentes been reported, 
C'-xcept in two instances among the Ojibvva as just stated and among the so-called Abenaki, the 
hitter uiitance reding on the sole authority of Morgan. . . . 

The status of the .Vbenaki, established by Morgan, however, reciuires some attention and 
revision. 

In a \ ery short presentation Morgan gives Abenaki material which by its linguistic form 
appears to be Penobscot It would have been very helpful if he had told us, as he has m other 
places, who his informant was .'since, however, we cannot directly question his source, an 
internal criticism of his data is all that can be attempted He notes fourteen gentes for the 
.\benaki, all of w Inch coincide in name with family band names of the Penobscot, e.xcept five,* 


^ I have ad<iid italics to certain passages. 

’ The name of ' Spotted .Lnimal” (gens. X'o 5 of Morgan’s list) is given as .A.hlunk-soo. 
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on the corrected basis, ^Morgan’s Snake, Caribou, Crane. Porcupine, and Muskrat gentes 
On the other hand, we have twelve in the authentic list which are not included in Morgan’s 
(Perch, Otter, Water Xymph, P'isher, Raccoon, Whale, Insect. Toad, Eel. Sculpin, and Lob- 
ster and Crab) The list of family names furnished the writer by his informant, Newell Lyon, 
during a lengthy period of study of the Penobscot, can still to a large extent be verihed among 
the families on Indian Island today. Moreover, Lyon's memory is clear and full on esents of 
forty years ago, at the time (about 1878) when Morgan consulted his .\benaki interpreter 
At this period the family organization was still strong and the territorial hunting system had 
not entirely decayed. Comparing, then, what we may consider as the more critical list of 
family names, those given by Lyon, with Morgan’s, we arc, I believe, justK' obliged to cor- 
rect and amplify the latter’s ilorgan says that descent is now in the male line, which is also 
true of the family group. He says that intermarriage in the gens was anciently prohibited 
If his informant meant intermarriage within the family, this, of course, is also true to a certain 
extent. Morgan finally says "the office of sachem was hereditary in the gens.’’ If we interpret 
in his favor by choosing to make this mean that the office of leader of the group u as hereditary 
in the family, then this is also true but not e.xact, because there was only a vague idea of head- 
ship in the family. This completes his contribution to our knowledge of the social life of the 
Wabanaki. 

As for the Abenaki proper (St. Francis Abenaki) Hallowell's more recent inten- 
sive study of their social forms, shows a similar situation — no indication of ’‘clans" 
whatever. 

In the Wabanaki area south of the St, Lawrence the patronymic family group is likewise 
the basis of society. Spedtic data, however, as to the numbers, naming, and geographical loca- 
tion of the families have only been obtained from the Penobscot and Micmac up to the present 
time, though indications point to the prospect that similar characteristics will be found among 
the Malecite and Passamaquoddy. 

The Penobscot were divided into twenty-two families, comprising about four hundred 
individuals. They were exogamic only in respect to kinship .-^s noted in the case of the other 
tribes, there was a general tendency for a man to affiliate himself with his father-in-law’s 
family. . . . The family bands possessed paternally inherited hunting territories which were 
referred to by the individual as "my river’’. These were marked by boundary signs, either 
blazes or birch-bark representations of the animals from which the proprietors derived their 
names Resentment against trespass was not noticeably strong. Tacit self-control answered 
for the prevention of trespass, or the policy of e.xchanging pri\ ileges nullilled it. One important 
point here, however, is that, with the Penobscot, the families held themselves in a certain 

This is Penobscot ala-qksii, ’‘wolverine’’ {Giilo Itisciis). In gens No. 2, given by Morgan as 
"Wild Cat” (Black), Pis-suh, we recognize p^su, the term of ‘‘Bay Lynx” {Felis rupm) 
There is no black wild-cat, so it is hard to account for Morgan’s parenthesis unless it be that 
he w’as misled by the informant’s confusion in an attempt to describe the animal in English. 
The Penobscot call the Fisher (Mustela pennanti, Er.xleben) the Black Cat This does occur as 
a family name in the tribe, .\gain, Morgan lists as Xo. 10, Pigeon Hawk, which he gives as 
K’-che-ga-gong’-go. In Penobscot pigeon hawk isua'e’/jj and kki''gagago is raven ("big-crow”). 
Raven is also a family name, but Pigeon Hawk is not. 

Morgan’s .Lbenaki information is, on ihe whole, so misleading and fragmentary that acre 
it not for his known reputation as an observer it could well be ignored. Without being tosteii lin- 
guistically, evidence of identity furnished by half-educated natives is very unreliable. 
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asSuLidtiun with animals These animals are those upon which they prey for their subsistence. 
This peculiar condition, so far as I know, is unique as a group institution in America, although 
in iniiicidual association it is not so uncommon in the northern area, as I have attempted to 
show in the second paper referred to abuse. The Penobscot family names in most instances 
w ere derived f.rom the animals which ga\ e identity to the hunting districts through their being 
mo5t numerous in them The members of the family were known generally by their patronyms. 
.Ts regards personal nicknames we hnd that a suggestion of band identity is involved in them. 

fairly large percentage of these arc deri\ ed from "baby talk" terms, others are derived from 
peculiarities of speech and behaeior and from humorous anecdotes concerning the owners 
."'ome arc ■'use" names, nicknames derived from the kind of game hunted That the Penobscot 
nicknames sometimes betray cd a certain connection with the ideas characteristic of the animal 
assoeiateJ with the family is shown by a few examples There is, moreover, still another 
imaginary association between the family and the animal eponym which appears in the idea 
that the families inherit some physical peculiarities from the animal The members of the 
Whale family (Manislaus) arc pointed out as large, portly, and dark persons, those of the 
Rabbit family (Xewell) as small, timid, and weak, those of the Bear family (Mitchell) as 
orderly and dignitie<i, and so on. Their traits are thought to be traceable not only to descent 
but ti • the fact that they ‘'used" them .so extensic ely .\ further psychological association e.xists 
between the family groups and their animal eponymsin the belief that certain (about thirteen) 
of them traced their descent imlirectly to animal prototypes. This relationship is accounted 
for in a myth relating how the culture hero released the world waters from the belly of a 
monster frog w inch had held them back in his belly .Mter slaying him the culture hero frees the 
waters so that tliey ilow again forming the river systems of the Penobscot country, where- 
upon sonic of the people who had been dying of thirst became transformed into marine 
creatures as a result of o\ erindulgtnce in quenching their thirst The others who restrained 
themseh es escaped transformation, to become the ancestors of the human families, assuming, 
however, the names and to a certain extent the identity of tlie particular animal into which 
their nearest relatives were transformed Tntemistic characteristics seem not to be wanting 
altogether in the cast of the Penobscot \\ hat interests us more at this time is the structure of 
their society us n gards [lo^sible marriage sclec tion among the Penobscot and throughout the 
whole northeastern region, as well as upon the deductions from marriage statistics in several 
bands (.Montagnais and I’eiiobscot), a summary of the procedure may be stated, I believe, 
with some degree of correctness There arc no formulated regulations of marriage between 
members of different families or bands 

'riu-re is, in short, no reason to perpetuate any longer the illusion that any of 
the Wabanaki peoples possessed a clan organization .And the sooner the correction 
of -Morgan's allegations is admitted the nearer vve shall come to a valid understand- 
ing of what the termini of distribution mean in .American ethnology. 

F. (1. Speck 

Tmv I F'l r\ ■ II Ph.NNsV LV V-\I \ 

PhiI VllEl I’HI V, P.V. 

KINSHIP TFR.AIl.NOLOdlFS IX C.ALIFORXIA 

In a recent fiaper’ Professor Kroeber returns to the question of the correlation 

' ^’un)k and Xcighburing Kin Term Systems (University uf t'alifornia Publications in 
.American .Archaeology and Pthnology, Vo! 35, 1934, pp 15'23). 
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of kinship terminology and social organization. I have no evidence that he is therein 
seeking to controvert the position I have held for a long time, but I have a suspicion 
that he is, and if that be so there are certain misunderstandings that should be re- 
moved. For the past twenty-four years I have maintained that we can e.xpect to 
find, in the majority of human societies, a fairly close correlation between the termi- 
nological classification of kindred or relatives and the social classification. The 
former is revealed in kinship terminology, the latter in social usages of all kinds, 
not only in institutions such as clans or special forms of marriage, but specifically 
in the attitudes and behavior of relatives to one another. 

For me this assumption (for it was hardly more) was originally a deduction 
from a more fundamental working hypothesis, viz., that any social system (meaning 
thereby the total social structure and the totality of social usages of a defined 
group) must normally possess a certain degree of functional consistency. Functional 
inconsistency occurs whenever two elements of the social system in their working 
or "functioning” conflict with one another. The working hypothesis goes on to as- 
sume that whenever marked functional inconsistencies occur they tend to produce 
change and that the tendency continues until the inconsistencies are resolved. (It may 
be well to point out that functional consistency is something different from logical 
consistency. My own view is that this latter is one special form of the former.) Start- 
ing with a working hypothesis- of this kind the scientific method would be to derive 
from it a number of deductions and then test them by a sufficient examination of 
the facts. One deduction from the primary hypothesis is that stated above with 
reference to kinship terminology. This has now been tested, by myself and others, 
in a number of instances in Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia, Africa and North 
America, and a fairly satisfactory degree of verification has been attained. 

First it should be remembered that it is not an absolute, one-hundred-per-cent, 
but a relative degree of consistency that is posited as a necessary condition of exist- 
ence for social systems. We may assume that no human society ever attains to 
perfect functional consistency. Therefore, if some inconsistencies are found in cer- 
tain societies this does not invalidate the hypothesis. So, in the matter of kinship, 
if instances are found (and some have been found) in which the social classification 
of relatives and their terminological classification do not exactly correspond this 
does not disprove the proposition that in general they tend to correspond fairly 
closely. 

Professor Kroeber points out in his paper that the Vurok, the Wiyot, the Tolowa, 
and the Karok and Hupa have four different types of kinship terminology giving 
four different modes of terminologically classifying kindred. Yet at the same time 
these five tribes "seem to possess almost identical institutions of marriage, society. 


^ working hc-pothesis is a method of formulating a problem or a group of connected 
problems for investigation. The problem formulated by the general hypothesis above is — 
What is the nature of the unity or internal consistency which every social system seems to 
possess in a greater or less degree, within what limits iloes the degree of unity or consistency 
vary from one society to another? 
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wealth and law.” Therefore, they present an instance of absence of correlation be- 
tween social organization and kinship terminology. 

So far as my own position is concerned this argument rrjeans nothing. We can- 
not infer from the differences of kinship terminology that these tribes have different 
social classifications of relatives, but still less can we infer the contrary from the 
fact that their village and domestic organizations and their customs of marriage 
show a considerable degree of similarity. We do not possess for any one of these five 
tribes any detailed published account of the social classification of relatives, i.e , 
an account of how the individual regards, and behaves towards, his relatives of 
different kinds. It is this that I believe to have usually a fairly high degree of correla- 
tion with the terminological classification. 

If we have two systems of classification of the same set of objects any incon- 
sistency in the two is likely to make itself felt. Thus, in Montenegro, for instance, 
the application of a single term of relationship to the father’s brother and the 
mother's brother would be likely to be felt as inconsistent with the fact that one 
stands in very different social relations to the two men. Inversely different terms 
for these two relatives in England would be likely to be felt as inconsistent with the 
fact that one behaves in the same way with both of them. 

In their terminologies the Yurok classify father’s brother and mother's brother 
together, whereas the Tolowa distinguish them. There are three possibilities. 
(1) That the Tolowa have differences in attitude and behavior towards the two 
kinds of uncles and Yurok do not. In this case both terminologies are correlated 
or consistent with the social classification. (2) That in both tribes there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the attitude and behavior towards the two kinds of uncles. In 
this case the Yurok terminology is consistent with the social system and the Tolowa 
is not. (3j That in both tribes there is a significant difference in attitude and be- 
havior towards the paternal uncle on the one side and the maternal uncle on the 
other. In this case the Tolowa terminology is functionally consistent with the social 
system and the Yurok is not. There is at present no published evidence that points 
towards any one of these three as being the reality. .And the same thing is true for 
all the other differences between Yurok and Tolowa terminology. 

W hat is necessary to controvert the hypothesis which I hold is to show (1) that 
in the tribes of northern California there are real inconsistencies between the 
terminological classification of relatives and the social classification and (2) that 
there is no tendency in these societies to change the system in such a way as to 
move towards consistency. 

If Professor Kroeber, in reply, should ask me to prove my hypothesis, I would 
answer (1 ) that I am doing my best, and (2) that it is much easier to disprove a 
false h\ jii.;thesis than to prove a true one. 

.At the end of his paper Professor Kroeber also raises again that perennial ques- 
tion of the relation of history and sociology. His penultimate sentence is one with 
which 1 find mc'self in complete disagreement. It is that “the time for an attack 
on the problem” of the relation of kinship terminologies “to coe.xistent institutions 
is, on the whole, after some insight into their history has been attained, not before.” 

I find it necessary to distinguish between two different kinds of “history.” One 
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is the detailed and documented history of the historian. The other is what I hope 
I may be permitted to call the hypothetical history of the ethnologist ‘ 

A sociologist who neglected history of the former kind would be gravely at fault. 
Thus if one is considering the present-day kinship syste--". of the Fngl'sh-speaking 
peoples it would be unscholarly and unscientific to ignore the information we have 
(unfortunately not as full as could be wished) as to the history of kinship and kin- 
ship terms amongst Teutonic peoples and also in Roman law and its derivatives. 

But a sociologist who based any of his conclusions on a hypothetical history 
would be just as gravely at fault, since it is his duty as a scientist to rely only on 
well ascertained facts. 

In the paper referred to, Professor Kroeber does three things. By a comparative 
analysis he shows that the five tribes, Vurok, Wiyot, Tolowa, Karok, and Hupa 
possess "two basic types of kinship designation” — the Yurok-Wiyot and the 
Tolowa-Hupa-Karok. "The first of these is fundamentally similar in plan to the 
Salish-Wakash systems.’’ The second belongs to a type widespread in Xorth 
America. This seems to me an important and significant fact to bring out and one 
of which account should be taken in any study of the kinship systems of those 
people. Secondly Professor Kroeber concludes that these affiliations must have some 
historical basis, and here I would entirely agree with him, at any rate in respect of 
the similarity of the Yurok-Wh'ot terminologies to the Salish-Wakash, Thirdly 
Professor Kroeber offers an outline of what he thinks may have been the series of 
historical events by which the present condition may have come about. This last 
is what I am calling hypothetical history and here I find it quite impossible to esti- 
mate what degree of probability should be attributed to the hypotheses apart from 
a purely personal judgment, and I know of no way in which I could find an objective 
measure of their probability. Professor Kroeber knows much more about the culture 
of this area than I do, probably more than anybody does, and is therefore likely to 
make better guesses than any one else. But I cannot, at any rate, accept his hypoth- 
eses as facts. 

But even if they were facts and known indubitably as such, they would afford 
little or no help to the sociologist. The latter works with hypotheses that are either 
synchronic or diachronic. .\n e.xample of the former is the proposition enunciated 
above, that a certain degree of functional consistency is a necessary condition of the 
existence of any social system. It is evident, I hope, that this does not require for 
its verification any historical knowledge (in the sense of a knowledge of the succes- 
sive changes undergone by a social system). If we can examine a sufficient number 
of social systems each as it exists at a given moment of time, we can test this gen- 
eralization. We can, it is true, obtain additional verification by showing that a given 
social system, through a series of changes, does maintainor recover its consistency, 
but this is not essential. 

.An example of a diachronic hypothesis is the statement given above that any 
marked functional inconsistency in a social system tends to induce change. The 
’ If the term ‘'hypothetical" be thought objectionable it might be called '•circumstan- 
tial” history in which inferences as to past events are based on circumstantial e\ idence as dis- 
tinct from the evidence of eye-witnesses 
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verincation (or testing) oi this obviously requires the study of actual processes of 
social change, i.e , of historical process. But ivhat it needs is authentic, not hypo- 
thetical history, i.e,, a detailed knowledge of actually recorded changes. The sociol- 
ogist is the hrst person to regret that we possess so little of such knowledge. But he 
cannot accept as a substitute the hypothetical history offered him by the ethnolo- 
gist.^ 

To return to northern California, if it were actually determined that in one or 
more of the five tribes there is some inconsistency between the kinship terminology 
and the rest of the social system taken as a whole, what the enquiring sociologist 
would wish to know is (1) by e.xactly what process did this come about and (2) is 
there or is there not any evidence of a tendency to resolve the inconsistenct ? So far 
as the first question is concerned it would not help even if we knew for certain that 
a tribe had retained its own terminology and taken over an inconsistent classifica- 
tion of relations for social purposes from another tribe. We should still need to have 
knowledge of the circumstances and details of this change, and this we cannot de- 
rive from hypothetical history. 

When the ethnologist directs attention to cultural afiiJiations, as Professor 
Kroeber does in his paper, this is of very obvious value to the comparative sociolo- 
gist. When he projects them into the past by a historical hypothesis he does some- 
thing of which the sociologist can take no account until some precise objective 
criteria of the probability of his reconstructions are available I fear there are none 
such at present. 

As a sociologist investigating the nature of human society I cannot quarrel with 
Professor Kroeber as an ethnologist seeking to reconstruct bistort’. But when he 
suggests that the sociologist should postpone his investigation of the kinship sys- 
tems of some particular region until the ethnologist has provided "some insight into 
their history” it is necessarv to protest, and strongly. 

The investigations of the sociologist in the testing of his hypotheses are carried 
out by means of field research. He has to conduct his own research since the de- 
scriptions of the simpler societies by ethnographers whose work is controlled by an 
interest in ethnology naturally and quite inevitably fail to provide the data which 
the sociologist needs. The ethnologist is usually satisfied, having in view his own 
special interests, to collect a list of kinship terms and to note the occurrence of such 
distinctive and easily labelled usages as the levirate and sororate, the avoidance of 
the mother-in-law, and perhaps nowadays a joking relationship or some special form 
of marriage. One cannot c.xpect an ethnologist with his own special interest, with 
no training in comparative sociology, often having no idea what the latter is all 
about, or, even worse, having totally erroneous ideas about it, to carry out the re- 
searches that are needed by the sociologist for the testing of hypotheses already 
formulated or fur the elaboration of new ones. The problem of the nature and degree 
of inner consistency to be found in kinship systems is one of the innumerable prob- 
lems in the solution of which the sociologist finds little or no help in the standard 


’ It is also unfortunateiv only too often true that he cannot utilize the history of the 
historian. 
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ethnographical monograph. In the last few years there have been a number of in- 
vestigations of this specific problem in tribes of Australia, Melanesia and .Africa, 
and, in North .America, in the Haida, Hopi, Fox, Arapaho, Cherokee, and .Apache, 
and perhaps others with which I am not acquainted. 

It is in this way. by many laborious field researches directed to testing as 
thoroughly as possible his provisional hypotheses, that the comparative sociologist 
has to work. It is in this way that he makes what Professor Kroeber calls his "at- 
tack on the problem of the relation of kinship terminologies to coexistent institu- 
tions." I cannot believe that Professor Kroeber really means that we should post- 
pone such studies while the ethnologist is seeking that "insight into history" of 
which he speaks. But in that case I find it difficult to know what he does mean. 

It would save a great deal of unnecessary misunderstanding if ethnology on the 
one hand (related as it is to archaeology and history "I and social anthropology or 
comparative sociology on the other, were recognized for what they are, two differ- 
ent disciplines having different aims, different methods, and different interests in 
field investigations.® 

The question of priority of one kind of study over the other need perhaps not 
be raised. But if it is raised, as it is by Professor Kroeber, I would feel a desire to 


turn the tables on him. Surely the proper time to make hypotheses about the his- 
tory of a people and of their social system is not before but after we have obtained 
the fullest possible knowledge about and insight into the svsiem us it is. 

,, .A R R \DCLirFE-BR0wx 

L Nr\i,RsITY or kHIC V.o 

Chic ion, Ii i inu ii> 


POTTERV-MAKlNi; IN THE .sOUTHWENT 

I am glad to note in Dr Erank H. II. Roberts' excellent article, ".A Survey of 

Southwestern .Archaeology," in the Januar>-M,rrch, 19,ks issue of the .Americ.xn 

.Anthropologist, that he takes occasion to correct the growing misconception of 

the nature of pottcr_\' made by the paddle-and-unvil method in the Southwest. He 

states (p. 2(1')- ", . . there was not as great a difference in Southwestern ceramics 

as the general statement of coiled versus paddle and anvil would indicate. Basically 

they are similar, the distinction being in the finishing process 

The opening sentence in my paper on "Pottery-Making in the Southwest"' 

stresses the fact that both methods employ coiling: ”. . . there are two methods of 

making coih d pottery ... in the Southwest." The second paragr,iph begins. " Ihe 

principal criterion of method is the use or non-use of a woo<len paddle and a srone 

or potterc' anvil in shaping the vessel." ,, ,, 

• ' E \\ . C.irroRD 

U\I\ I'K'-ITX IIF r \I IFi il,’M \ 

BlrKI LF \ , C.XLIFi IR.M.V 

^ By ethnology is here meant the stud> of peoples (etlinK groups) in their geographical 
an<i historie.il rehitions Noei.il antliropologe is the in\ estigatioii of the n.tluie nl human so- 
riet\ liy the comfi.irison of societies of diverse t \ pes 

' Unieersity of California Publications in .American .Arehaeologc and hthnology, A ol 2.1, 
l>p .15,1 7.1, I'HS. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

XOMIXATIOX OF OFFICERS FOR 1936 

The President of the American Anthropological Association has appointed as a 
Nominating Committee, John R. Stvanton Cchairman), Frank H. H, Roberts, Jr., 
and Frank G. Speck. 

It tvas voted at the Pittsburgh meeting that the following procedure for nomina- 
tions should be adopted: ‘AVithin three months of his election the President shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee of three members and transmit the names of the 
personnel cf this Committee to the Editor who shall publish the names in the num- 
ber of the .\iiERic.\x Axthropologist which appears ne.xt after the time of election, 
with an invitation for suggestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominat- 
ing Committee shall report its slate to the Council which shall pass on the recom- 
mendations, with such changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual meeting.” 

LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Latin American Institute for Race and Culture Studies has been established 
under the auspices of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, to fur- 
ther studies of archaeology, ethnology, and linguistics, primarily in South .America. 
Interests will include the social conditions and literature of modern primitive 
peoples and the cultures which the\- develop by their admi.vture with Europeans. 
It is contemplated to sponsor publications and lectures, carry on documentary re- 
search, conduct expeditions, secure motion and still pictures and sound records of 
music and languages, and to train and exchange students for cultural studies. 

Tiir, Exc^ c'i,‘ ip.\p;Di.\ or hie Soci.\l Scie.xces was completed in February of 
this year bv the publication of its fifteenth volume It will be recalled that .American 
anthropologists were represented in the production of this work by the appoint- 
ment <jf two delegates of the .American .Anthropological Association (Robert H. 
Lowie, Clark W'isslerj to the board of .Advisory Editors, by the inclusion of A. L. 
Kroeber on the same board, and of Franz Boas on the Board of Directors. Subscrip- 
tion to the Enc> dopaedia is urged .as compensation for the subventions to publica- 
tion secured from various sources. 

RUSSI.AN EDITIONS OF MORGAN’S WORKS 

The Re.search .As.sociation of the Institute of the Peoples of the North, in 
Leningrad, has recently published a new Russian translation of Lewis H. Morgan’s 
".Ancient Soeiet\ ” by Professor M O. Kosven, to supersede a previous translation 
printed in 1900, which has become a bibliographical rarity. To the volume is pre- 
fixed I rederick Lngel's preface to the fourth edition of “Der LTsprung der Familie” 
written in 1S91 and appended is Alorgan’s preface of Lorimer Fison and A. \\b 
Howitt'b "Kamilaroi and Kurnai." Professor J. Alkor, as editor of the series of 
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"Contributions to Ethnography” of which this is the first volume, has written an 
introduction. A translation of Morgan’s ‘‘Houses and House Life of the American 
Aborigenes” by Professor Kosven has also been published by the Institute, which 
will likewise soon issue the "League of the Iroquois.’’ 

Berxh.aed J. Stern 

"Anthropology in North America,” comprising reprints from the Journal of 
-American Folk-Lore and the American Anthropologist, 1914. is still in print, con- 
trary to popular belief, and o’otainable from the publisher, G. E. Stechert and Co., 
New York. 

‘‘L’tah Lake Ski ll Cap” (.American .Anthri.ipologist,\'o1. 36, pp. 431-33) • the 
legend of Plate 7 should read Neanderthal instead of Pithecanthropus erectus. 

George H. Hansen 

The Bulletin op the .Archaeological Society of Connecticut, Number 1. 
January, 1935, may be obtained from Remington Schuyler, Editor, Peabody AIu- 
seum, A'ale.L'niversity, New Haven, Conn. 

RECENT DE.ATHS 

Marshall H. Saville, Loubat Professor of .American .Archaeolog\', Columbia 
University, and former member of the staff of the Museum of the .American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, died May 7, 1935, aged sixty-seven. Widely known for his 
archaeological researches in Middle .America, he was elected president of the .Amer- 
ican -Anthropological .Association, 1927-28. 

Benjamin Alarch, Curator of the Division of the Orient, Museum of .Anthro- 
pology, University of Michigan, died December 13, 1934, 

Eugenio A'acovleff, Lima. Peru, died in November. 1934. He was an experi- 
enced field worker in Peruvian archaeology and collaborated with Dr Luis E. A'al- 
carcel in editing the Revista del Miiseo Nacional del Peru 

Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, New York City, who died January 29, 1935, was an 
occasional contributor to this journal. He is best known for his exploration in the 
canyon of the Colorado River with Powell. 
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HISTORY AND SCIENCE IX 

AXTHROPOLOGY By A L KROEBER 

A RECENT presidential address by Mrs Hoernle^ deals largely and 
interestingly with the old question of laws and history in anthro- 
pology, but seems to rest on an incomplete conception of certain currents 
of recent anthropological thought. Particularly is this true of the attitudes 
imputed to Boas; and this misunderstanding, if real, is certainly of im- 
portance because of the outstanding position of Boas in contemporary 
anthropology. During the last forty years he has not only trained many of 
the American and some European ethnologists or social anthropologists 
active today, but certainly influenced all of them, at least in the United 
States. The question of his methodology is therefore much more than a 
personal one in its significance. On the other hand, individual elements in- 
evitably do play a part: in fact it is probably ignorance of some of these 
that has led Mrs Hoernle to fail to realize the Boasian position in its 
entirety. If therefore the following remarks seem at times to savor of the 
personal, it is because I believe it to be necessary for full understanding. 
.\nd if I take on myself the presumption to act as spokesman or interpreter 
for another, it is for three reasons. The first is that as the leading public 
character of anthropology Boas is in a position where even his individual 
attitudes are of public concern. Second, I have been trained and influenced 
by him. On the other hand, and third, my methodological views do not 
wholly coincide with his, and I have been criticized by him for them, anti 
have replied; so that I believe I can speak at least with a certain detach- 
ment. 

1 

To begin with, it is of indubitable significance that Boas' eilucational 
training was in the physical laboratory sciences — in physics, in fact. This 
led him into psychophvsics and phcsical geography: his doctoral disserta- 
tion was on the color of sea water.- This in turn led to a one-man, two-vear. 

■ Xew .Aims and MothoiE in Social -Vnthropnlojiy isuuth .\frican Journ.il ot Science ' n! 
,?n. 74-<J2, 1U33). 

- Bcitrage zur Erkcnntni« dcr Ear!>e dc-' Wassers (Kiel, IS.ST) 
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geographical expedition to Baffinland which brought with it intimate con- 
tacts with natives. The result was the "Central Eskimo" in 188S; and a 
career of anthropology since. From physics Boas brought into anthropology 
a sense of definiteness of problem, of exact rigor of method, and of highly 
critical objectivity. These qualities have rem.ained with him unimpaired, 
and his imparting them to anthropology remains his fundamental and un- 
shakable contribution to our discipline. Compared with them, his or others' 
views as to the degree of validity of sociwlogic laws or historical reconstruc- 
tions are of only secondary moment. 

This source from an exact and highly developed laboratory science is 
particularly significant by contrast. So far as I know it is unique for social 
anthropology, at least among its leaders; certainly it is exceptional. In- 
evitably it brings with it also certain limitaliims or colorings of objectives 
and method; and it is the non-recognition of these limitations that has led 
to misunderstandings like that of Mrs Hoernle and many others. 

Next, it is almost certainly significant that Boas stands alone also in 
having worked simultaneously in three fields as diverse as ethnology, 
linguistics, and physical anthropology, not merely with occasional side- 
line contributions, but with massive and basic ones. This fact of course 
presupposes a wide scope of method as well as interest, which must not be 
lost sight of in an attempt to understand his position in a single field such 
as that of social anthropology. The sole generally accepted department of 
anthropology in tvhich he has shown little interest is that of archaeology. 
He has not even to any seri<. us extent utilized the authenticated archaeo- 
logical findings of others in his interpretations. In view of the fact that 
archaeology and ethno]f>gy both deal with cultural material, and somatol- 
ogy does not, this lack of preoccupation with archaeology while physical 
anthropology is actively pursued, may seem a strange inconsistency. It is 
entirely self-consistent, however, in that his basic approach is thrtmghout 
■‘scientific,” only rarely and hesitantly historical. 

Thi.^ may seem a strange dictum in the face of the fact that Boas has 
always emphasized the historicity of cultural j)henomena, and that his 
■‘schocl'’ has sometimes been designated as that of "historical realism.” 
But the epithet of "dynamic" has also been applied; and obviously neither 
is wholly accurate. In fact, there is no "Boas school,’’ and never has been, 
in the sen.se of a definable group following a definable, selective program. 
For that matter, there have been no "schools” of any sort in American 
anthrojiology, as compared with British, French, and Cierman. This na- 
tional difference is in large measure due precisely to the Boas influence, 
which has consistently been exerted against the singling out of any one 
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method — ps}xhologic, sociologic, diflusionist, functional, or Kulturkreis — 
as constituting a king’s highway superior to others. This is again a result 
of the e.xact or laboratory science point of view. These sciences recognize 
helds or departments, like organic chemistry or spectroscopic physics, and 
differences of technique, but they do not recognize schools differing in 
method: there is only one method in physical science. By contrast there is 
Something immature, or partisan and incomplete, in the very fact of the 
anthropological schools advocating each its program. In reality they differ, 
and legitimately enough, in objective, and that means that they differ at 
bottom in what they are most interested in. But from this they have too 
often proceeded to make propaganda not only for their interests but for 
their results, until in e.xtreme cases special methods have been advocated 
almost like panaceas. 

In competition with these more one-sided movements, Boas has been at 
a loss to e.xplain his position in terms intelligible to the members of schools. 
\\ hen he cautions against the one-sidedness of historic-reconstruction in- 
terpretations, he is construed as wanting to be a functionalist of his own 
private "dynamic" variety. When he is skeptical of sociological or psycho- 
logical laws, and insists on the historical comple.xity of cultural phenomena, 
he IS promptly labeleii as "historical." Mrs Hoernle has at least realized 
that matters are not so simple as that. But she fails thoroughly to under- 
stand Boas’ real position when she pictures him as at first defending 
"historical method" and later "conceding" or "admitting” or retreating 
to a dynamic functional program and methodology. To the best of my 
understanding, he has always used both sets of labels with hesitation, in a 
kind of last-resort effort to make himself intelligible to people who insisted 
on seeing things more one-sidedly. In fact both terms, "historical realistic” 
and "dynamic," are not his own slogans, but were coined by his followers. 
Far truer than Mrs Hoernle’s picture would be this one: Boas has never 
really followed the historical method except in a rather narrow, special 
sense which I hope to make clear; but he was a functionalist, in that his 
prime interest lay in structural interrelations, change, and process, before 
Radcliffe-Br<iwn or Malinowski had written a line. 

Process, rigorously determined process as such, is the one constant ob- 
jective of Boas’ Work; and it is the one common factor, though present to a 
varying degree, in the work of those delinitely influenced by him. What is 
this but an objective, and therefore a methodology, taken over from the 
physical sciences? Of course its limitations and difficulties in the field of 
culture, as compared with the inorganic world laid on the laboratory table, 
are numerous and obvious; and Boas was intelligent enough never to delude 
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himself on this point. When he came on the scene, he found anthropology 
taken up with schematic interpretations — Morgan's will serve as a typical 
e.xample; and he unhesitatingly proceeded to show that these schemes 
seemed valid only as long as the fact was ignored that the}' were built up 
of subjectively selected pieces of evidence torn out of their historical con- 
text, that is, their actual context in the world of nature. In his insistence 
that this context may not be violated, Boas may have seemed, possiblv 
even to himself, to be following historical method. But it was merely 
historical method applied as a critical safeguard; the problems with which 
he concerned himself were not historical e.xcept in minor cases, but con- 
cerned with process as such. Obviously, historical method as something 
positive becomes operative only when one is trying to do history. As re- 
gards specific schemes of the type of IMorgan's, all trained and even half- 
way sound historians have always distrusted them profoundly ; as much so 
as physicists in their field. In fact, all schematic explanations seem es- 
sentially a symptom of a discipline's immaturity. 

■) 

The treatment of art mat' serve as an example. In his many studies of 
the subject, culmdnating in the 1927 book. Boas has considered the whole 
gamut of jirocess factors: convcntionalizati<in, influence of technicjue, sym- 
bolism and secondary interpietaiion. virtuositv, cursive slovening, and the 
rest. The examples are from all over the world: superficially they look as 
diverse as those in a book following the old "comparative method” of 
schematizing. But they are never wholly out of their context; and thev are 
never in a scheme. The ultimate conclusion is that the factors of involved 
process are many and variable; they differ in each succeeiling case; and 
objectively critical analysis is need.ed to determine them in the complex 
variability of phenomena. As a historian might say, the uniqueness of all 
historic phenomena is both taken for granted and vindicated. Xo laws or 
near-laws are discovered. But neither are there any historical findings. 
Even the special chapter on XMrth Pacific Coast art goes no farther in this 
direction than to record an "impression” that this art was formerly more- 
geometric and less symbolic than now. The methodological requirements of 
history such as continuity (with context a= corollarv) and uniqueness — 
are fully observed; but no history is done. 

Allied evidently in origin and certainly in significance is the fact that 
si}le as such is never dealt with in the book. It is recognized as part of the 
context in each situation; but only that. There is no examination into what 
an art style is, of how or why styles develop; no characterization even of 
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the essential quality of any style as such. When any style is dealt with 
at all it is as briefly as possible and merely as a point of departure for in- 
quiry or proof in some problem of conventionalization, virtuosity, svmbol- 
ism, or other '’Avnamic factor” or process, burely a book on art which leaves 
the fundamental element of style out of consideration as much as it can 
must seem strange to orthodox writers on art who deal with the definition 
or history precisely of styles. These remarks are made not in depreciation 
or censure, but in analysis of a method whose importance is great enough 
to warrant its being clearly understood: a.-' to its limitations of aim as well 
as for its positive accomplishments. 

The one serious e.xception in Boas’ work to the rule that he dues nut do 
history, is, significantly enough, “The Central Eskimo" — his first major 
ethnological production. It is also the only one in which the geographic 
setting is given other than perfunctory or minimal consideration. I ma\' 
add that a distinguished British anthropologist has confessed, privately, 
that he found Boas’ descriptive ethnographical works, valuable as they 
undoubtedly were, extremely difficult to use and even to understand — ex- 
cept for this same Central Eskimo. Evidently Boas' characteristic pattern 
of approach had not yet become settled in this work of self-apprenticeship. 
It must be admitted that some of us on this side have at times shared a 
little in our trans--\tlantic colleaguc'^ jierplexilies. The cause, h(.)wever, is 
plain on a little reflection. It is not lack of lucidiqv: I doubt whether there 
is an argument or sentence by Boas in prim whose meaning is not perfectly 
clear and exact, provided it is approached with reasonable intelligence. The 
cause is rather a lack of interest in factual description for its own sake, 
in other words, in phenomena. This is of course allied to lack of interest in 
historical deuiction. In each case the expfisition as such suffers.' lo Boas 
the descriptive facts of a culture are always only the materials for the 
setting up of a problem, or series of problems. These problems deal with 
processes. Xaturallv the presentation does not yield the same integrated 
picture as a presentation made primarily on its own account with process 
left inii>licit or secimdary. But from it.s <.>wn point of view, it is just as 
orderly, coherent, and clear. If the marshaling were all from the angle of 
one process singled out as the all-imp<.)rtaiu one as a more or less uni- 
versal explanation the scheme of presentation wnuld probably scem Ituul 
enough til evervone. But it would then be a scheme, ami Boas' endeavor is 
normally to proce the multiplicity of factors. 

" The Lick of oie.iiu/ation on the purel> ucscripthi side i- I'lrluips .il-o iKic in part to an 
intense coiuiction of the untenei' of rescuinir at all cost as inan\ jieri'-lnnit il.it.i .w possiLle 
without wa.-t me 1 inn om r their .irramtiment for the i onsenieiiec of tlu user 
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Here again we have the science approach. A physicist or chemist does 
not give a descriptive picture of what he encounters in nature. He starts 
with a problem; then presents such data as bear on it, and no others. Of 
course this m.ethod cannot be transferred directly to cultural anthropology 
because this is not a laboratory discipline, and in general it is not feasible 
to deal in each case only with those data immediately pertinent to the 
problem; sooner or later the descriptive context of the whole culture or set 
of cultures in which the problem, lies must be made available. With the 
quantitv or quality of descriptive data secured and recorded by Boas no 
one would quarrel, especially in view of his duplicating in linguistics his 
achievements in ethnology. It is only the form of presentation on which 
there have been strictures. In fact, considering the primary impulse always 
to formulate problems dealing with process, the mass of new and accurate 
descriptive data secured by Boas is really stupendous. I doubt whether it 
has been surpassed by any worker. 

In brief, one may dehne the Boas position as basically that of the 
[jhc'sical scienti^t. but fully aware of the requirements of cultural or human 
material; the need for all possible context, the strong element of uniqueness 
in all the phenomena, an extreme caution of generalizations savoring of 
the universal. All these are criteria of sound historical method; and be- 
cause he observes them. Boas is right in insisting over and over again that 
he uses historical method. Only, he does not do history. And that does make 
some difference. Every thou-shalt-not which a professional historian might 
exact is fulfilled, but next to no positive historical results are produced: 
instead a problem about the dynamic factors involved is answered or at- 
tacked. 

This strange attitude is evident not only in reluctance to prosecute 
history, but in strictures upon those who do so within anthropology. 
Granted that historical reconstruction fr(‘)m ethnographic data is a different 
thing from the writing of history from documents extending over a range 
of datable time — a point to which I shall revert below — it will I think be 
admitted that assailing the historical reconstructions of Wissler, Elliot 
Smith, Schmidt, Spinden. and myself all together,'- is treating the extreme 
and the moderate sinners as equally guilty This can only argue that his- 
torical reconstruction is per se unsound or vicious, irrespective of the de- 
gree t<) which it is carried or the method by which it is arrived at. Since 
dated documents are not available in ethnography, it would mean that we 
arc to follow historical method rigorously but perjjetually refrain from 
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historical interpretations. To be sure, archaeology is extolled as sound 
method for those who wish to know about the past of unlettered peoples. 
But as its data are admittedly always incomplete, that does not help very 
far. And, more significant still, Boas has practically never made use of 
archaeological findings in his own work! 

It seems clear that there is involved here a resistance to historical in- 
terpretations of any sort, at least within the limits of anthropology — what 
the historians of profession do with their written documents of the past is 
perhaps over the fence and none of our concern. Such a resistance is most 
easily understood as the deep-seated distrust of a mind schooled in the ap- 
proach of the inorganic exact sciences, toward a fundamentally and qual- 
itatively different type of interpretation; although also a mind intelligent 
enough to realize that in dealing with historical material — as cultural 
material is, in the wider sense — the methodological safeguards of history 
must be observed. 

In this connection an incident of the 1928 International Congress of 
Americanists may be of interest. On the last day of the session an informal 
group gathered to discuss historical method in anthropology. Present were 
Xordenskiold, Bogoras, Koppers, Gusinde, Preuss, Boas, Sapir, Kidder, 
Wissler, and several others. At first the discussion revolved around Kul- 
turkreis principles; but before long it shifted, until for the last two hours 
it became a debate between Boas on one side and all the rest, including the 
Kulturkreis representatives, on the other; Boas consistently maintaining 
that his work was genuinely historical! It is small wonder that Mrs Hoernle 
in distant South Africa should have failed to get his position clearly. But 
she can rest assured first that Boas has not recanted his faith that his ac- 
tivity is historical, and second that the majority of his colleagues do not 
see it as essentially such. 


It is evident that we are at a point where it is necessary to try to define 
somewhat more sharply historical activity or the historic approach, as dis- 
tinct from merely historical technique or safeguarding procedure. I suggest 
as the distinctive feature of the historical approach, in any field, not the 
dealing with time sequences, though that almost inevitably crops out where 
historical impulses are genuine and strong; but an endeavor at descriptive 
integration. Bv descriptive I mean that the phenomena are preserved in- 
tact as phenomena, so far as that is possible; in distinction from the ap- 
proach of the non-historical sciences, which set out to decompose phenom- 
ena in order to determine processes as such. History of course does not ig- 
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nore process, but it does refuse to set it as its first objective. Process in 
history is a nexus among phenomena treated as phenomena, not a thing 
to be sought out and extracted from phenomena. Historical activity is es- 
sentially a procedure of integrating phenomena as such; scientific activity, 
whatever its ultimate resyntheses, is essentially a procedure of analyses, of 
dissolving phenomena in order to convert them into process formulations. 

These two approaches are applicable to all fields of knowledge, but with 
varying degree of fruitfulness. It is in the nature of things — I do not pre- 
tend to explain why — that in the inorganic realm the processual approach 
of science has yielded most results, but as we pass successively into the 
realms of the organic, psychic, and sociaI-cultural'“historical," this ap- 
proach encounters more and more difficulties and its harvest diminishes. 
It is customary to say that the phenomena are more "complex’’ on the 
organic and super-organic levels. I incline to doubt this, and to believe 
rather that the difficulties lie in their being epiphenomena — from the point 
of view of the analytic, processual science approach. Hence the constant 
tendency to resolve organic phenomena into physico-chemical explanations, 
psychological phenomena into biological ones (the reflex arc'), social-cul- 
tural phenomena into psychic ones. From the angle of science this pro- 
cedure is perfectly correct; because so far as it can be applied, it yields 
coherent and verifiable results. 

The historical approach, on the other hand, was first applied, and 
proved most readily productive, in the field <fi' human societies: and it en- 
counters increasing difficulties as the inorganic is approached. In the 
organic field it is still fairly successful; in geology and astronomy it leans 
so heavily on processual science that the nature of these disciplines, which 
by their objectives are clearly historical, i.s generally understood as being 
completely ‘■scientific.” As regards biology, I recently pointed out, in an 
essay on that subject,® that a whole series of phenomenally formulable 
■‘processes’’ familiar in anthropology — convergence, degeneration, areal 
grouping, etc. — were equally important in those biological activities 
covered by the old term “natural history,” and that the prtiblems of 
natural history run closely parallel, at many points, to the problems of 
human or cultural history. I do not believe in the slightest degree that these 
resemblances are “mere” analogies and empty and misleading. That may 
be true from the point of view of processual, experimental science. From 
the point of view of historical science, however, or history, or the historical 


Historical Reconstruction of C'ulture (Imwths and Onnmic K\oiution { \merican An- 
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approach to the world, they are obviously of methodological significance, 
because corresponding objectives involve corresponding methods. 

I am not trying to assert that these two approaches can never meet, 
still less than they are in any sense in conflict. Ultimately, and so far as 
possible at all times, they should supplement each other. The degree to 
which astronomy has profited by leaning on and borrowing from experi- 
mental science is a case in point. But, precisely if they are to cooperate, it 
seems that they should recognize and tolerate each other’s individuality. 
It is hard to see good coming out of a mixture of approaches whose aims are 
different. 

As to the element of time sequence: if I am correct that the essential 
quality of the historical approach is an integration of phenomena, and 
therefore ultimately an integration in terms of the totality of phenomena, 
it is obvious that the time relations of phenomena enter into the task. I am 
not belittling the time factor; I am only taking the stand that it is not 
the most essential criterion of the historic approach. Space relations can 
and sometimes must take its place. 

If this is correct, the point often made, not only by Boas and his fol- 
lowers but by sociologists and functionalists, that history is legitimate and 
proper, but historical reconstruction unsound and sterile, loses much if not 
all validity. I would maintain on the contrary that history and historical 
reconstruction have the identical aims and approach and make use of the 
same mental faculties. (In technical language, they possess the same basic 
objective and method; but it seems best to avoid the latter word because 
it is likel}' to be ambiguous in the present connection.) It is true that history 
has the time relations largel}’ given it in its data whereas historical recon- 
struction largely seeks to ascertain them. But this makes the latter only a 
special and somewhat more difficult case of the former, taken in its widest 
sense. 

little reflection will show that all historical procedure is in the nature 
of a reconstruction; and that no historical determination is sure in the sense 
that determinations in physical science are sure; that is, objectively verifi- 
able. Historical determinations are in their essence subjective findings; and 
at best they only approximate truth or certainty. They differ from one 
another in seeming more or less probably true, the criterion being the de- 
gree of completeness with which a historical interpretation fits into the 
totality of phenomena; or if one like, into the totality of historical inter- 
pretations of phenomena. 

History is supposed to tell “what really happened.” But obviously this 
is impossible: the “real” retelling would take as long as the happenings. 
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and be quite useless for any conceivable general human purpose. The 
famous principle is evidently to be understood obversely: history is not to 
tell what did not happen; that is, it is not to be Active art. More useful is 
the definition of a historian as one who “knows how to fill the lacunae.’’ 
But even this is too narrow. The professional historian is no doubt most 
conscious of the occasions when he encounters frank gaps in his data; but 
he is all the time, habitually and largely unconsciously, reading between 
the lines of his data on the one hand and omitting less significant data 
on the other. If he did not, he would never reach an interpretation. Whether 
this procedure is avowed or not, or if avowed whether or not scientists 
know it, does not much matter: it has been and is the procedure of all 
historians. If some of us ethnologists attempt to do time history for the 
poor dateless primitives, we have an additional unknown to deal with, 
and our results are undoubtedly more approximative only. But if we frankly 
admit that fact, there seems no valid reason why we should be condemned 
as inherently unsound for doing under greater difficulties the same type 
of thing which historians are respected for doing. That historians pay little 
attention to us, their poor relations, is expectable enough: who are we to 
enter the houses of the substantial when we do not possess even one docu- 
ment written before our day? 

Many scientists do not know what history is, or merely assume that 
it is not science. But it is old and reputable, and is accepted as long as it 
sticks to documents. In counterpart, scientists make scarcely any effort to 
apply their methods to documentary materials. If the aim of anthropology 
is to ascertain the processes of change or dynamics in human societies and 
cultures, why this timorous sticking to the primitives whom we can observe 
only an instant, while rich data on change for centuries back are available 
on our own and other lettered civilizations? The usual answer is “com- 
plexity.” But is this a serious obstacle as against the advantage of operating 
with timed data in studies of change? 

Well, the result is that historical reconstruction on the basis of datable 
documents is not seen as reconstruction and is held up as laudable or per- 
missible even though not scientific; but once the reconstruction in patent, 
because the dated pieces of paper are not there, it is considered wasted ef- 
fort or unsounfl. 


4 

Of course not all reconstructions are good, either. In general, their 
value seems pr(jportional to their being made with the qualities that char- 
acterize sound straight-historical work. 
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The Elliot Smith and Perry reconstruction suffers from the fatal de- 
fect of positing the cardinal event of culture as consisting of the originat- 
ing of one complex at one time in one place. Any documentary historian 
who proposed half so simple an interpretation would get no hearing what- 
ever from his colleagues. The scheme is really little more than a formula, 
and has been able to subsist only because it was posited in the obscurity 
beyond the boundary and attention of history. Some definite results of 
value have been attained by the “diffusionists;" a new weighting of the 
stagnancy, from one point of view, of many primitive societies relatively 
unexposed to higher culture contacts; also of the role of deterioration 
or possible extent of cultural losses; and certain resemblances and prob- 
able connections between particular clusters of elements far separated in 
space. These are worth-while positive findings. But compared with the 
scheme into whose frame they are set, they are specialties, and they do not 
in the least retrieve the scheme itself, which remains contrary to all his- 
torical precedent. Significant broad historical findings are not much more 
likely to emanate from laboratories than significant chemical ones from 
scholars’ libraries. 

The case is different, and rather puzzling, for the earlier form of the 
corresponding German reconstruction, the Kulturkreis theory, because 
Graebner, the leader of the group, is said to have begun as a professional 
historian. His “IMethode der Ethnologic” is in fact based largely on Bern- 
heim’s “Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode,” reduced and made over to 
some extent to allow room for his own scheme. It may be conjectured that 
Graebner, finding no suitable outlet in his earlier career, tried to force one 
by attempting in the unpoliced no-man’s-land of ethnology what would 
have been promptly suppressed or ignored in history. That he operated 
with six or eight wholly disparate blocks instead of only one is no palliative 
to any historian, as long as the principles of continuity and uniqueness are 
fundamentally violated. 

The reformulation of the Kulturkreis scheme into the Kulturgcschicht- 
liche “Methode” of Schmidt and his collaborators is to be taken more seri- 
ously, because Schmidt undoubtedly possesses genuine historical insight, 
in regard to language as well as culture. The skill with which he has gradu- 
ally remodeled the stark Graebner scheme out of all semblance to its 
original form, is evidence of this capacity. However, it does remain a 
scheme, and therefore all Father Schmidt’s keenness, immense knowledge, 
and love of argument cannot make it a genuine, empirically derived, his- 
torical interpretation. 

Spinden did begin empirically, restricted his field largely to part of 
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America, and seems to me to have genuine historical feeling. He has evi- 
dently yielded at times to an infatuation for the grandiose; but his chief 
defect appears to be an over-early and rigid crystallization of a formulation 
which started off on a sound enough basis, but ended by tending to blur 
the variety and unique features of many of his data. 

Rivers, with his ‘‘History of Melanesian Society," is the classic case of a 
man of undoubtedly very high ability trying to apply a laboratory type of 
formula — he was trained in physiology and psychology — to a historical 
problem. His “Todas," though valuable for its new observations, shows the 
same lack of realization of there being such a thing as a pertinent historical 
approach. This strange little culture, obviously a specialized modification 
at innumerable points of the higher Indian culture, is treated with scant 
reference to this conte.xt; although its relation to this is the most significant 
problem which it presents. Boas, though also a laboratory graduate, has 
shown far more adaptability in similar cases; witness the keenness of his 
scent in trailing well disguised motives of Old World origin in American 
Indian tales. 

Radin, who possesses the feel and insight of a historian, fails in his 
“Story of the .\merican Indian” not because he lays these qualities aside 
when reconstructing, but because he reconstructs hastily without suf- 
ficient pains and detail. In securing and evaluating ethnological documents, 
he has shown e.xtraordinary skill; which, if e.xercised in the field of orthodo.x 
history, where good documents are recognized and valued, would have 
brought him far more appreciation, and might have spared us certain sharp 
outbursts in an otherwise stimulating recent volume on ethnological theory. 

Myself, who has been bracketed with several of the foregoing, I shall not 
attempt to judge or defend. I will express the purely personal opinion that 
those of my reconstructions which were published in professional organs for 
a professional public as an end-product or by-product of intensive preoc- 
cupation with a body of material,® continue on the whole to satisfy me as 
sound workmanship of their kind. It may gratify those who react differ- 
ently to learn that these reconstructions have brought me some censure, 
no commendation whatever that I know of, and for the most part have been 


® The History of Xati\e t'ulture in California (L'niversity of California Publications in 
.American .Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 20- 125-42, 1923); The Patwin and Their Xeigh- 
bors (Cni\ ersity of California Publications in American .Archaeology and Ethnology, \'ol. 29. 
Xo. 4, 1932), pp. 391-420; A'urok and Xeighboring Kin Term Systems (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in .American .Archaeology' and Ethnology, \ ol. 35- 15-22, 1934); Archaeologi- 
cal Explorations in Peru. Part I: .Ancient Pottery from Trujillo (Field Museum of Xatu- 
ra! History, .Anthropology, Memoirs, A’ol. 2: 108-14, 1930). 
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as complelely ignored by my colleagues as I expected them to be by the 
larger world. 

On the other hand, one of the genuinely significant reconstructions in 
ethnology was made by Boas himself. I am not now referring to scattered 
suggestions, nor to a brief paper on northern elements in Navaho my- 
thology,' but to a formal, undisguised reconstruction: “The History of the 
.\merican Race.’’^ It is true that this is a presidential address, that it is brief 
and sketchy, and that since many years Boas seems to have avoided refer- 
ence to the article. But it was an illumination and inspiration to many' of 
his students and former students. When Wissler a few y'ears later pub- 
lished “The American Indian,’’ it contained many other things, but its main 
unifying synthesis after all was a more detailed dev'elopment of Boas’ re- 
construction; and others, including myself, have followed with partial de- 
velopments. Perhaps it was the very fact of the influence exerted by' his 
own suggestive interpretation that helped drive Boas farther into his pro- 
found distrust of all reconstruction. But that so many other Americanists 
were ready to accept his outline as sound and valuable, and that so far as 
it went it has never been challenged, should at least indicate that there are 
better and worse reconstructions. 

In many qualities Spier's general anthropological product perhaps 
stands nearest to that of Boas: high grade observation, definite restraint, 
conscious rigor of method — all the “scientific’’ qualities. Recently he has 
turned against reconstruction as misleading and unnecessary',® and out- 
Boased Boas in including in his condemnation his own sun-dance history 
which everyone else had always accepted as reasonable and worth-while. 
Driver and I, reusing his data with another technique, statistically’, have 
since come to virtually the same conclusions as Spier originally formu- 
lated regarding tribal participations in the growth of the sun-dance and 
therefore one aspect of it.s indicated history'. The case is perhaps of no great 
moment in the present connection except as an instance of how far and 
strongly the current against a historical interest in ethnology has run. 

5 

Recent developments in .\merican linguistics illustrate the same point. 
More than fortv vears ago Powell had a list and map of linguistic families 

^ Xorthern I'.k ments in thi- M\ iholouy dI the X.ivalui ( \mcric:in \ntliropiiloi;ist, \'ol 10 
571-76, 18071 

’ .\nnaP uf the Xew York Acvidemy of Sciences, Vol 21 . 177-S5. 

‘ Pnilik-ni,- Arising from the 1 ■iiltiir.al Position of the H.i\ .isuyuoi ( tmeric.in \nthro[«ilo 
yi-t, \ oI. ,M, 1626), p 222. 
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north of Mexico compiled. Alost of the participants in the undertaking were 
wholly untrained in philology; the leader was a biologist; but the work 
was consistent, impartial, business-like, filled a practical need especially 
as regards ethnic relationships, and at once became standard, even though 
almost no evidence was presented. IMany of our younger students probably 
know the famous major only as the author of “the Powell map.'’ 

.A.bout the same time Boas was beginning his collecting studies and an- 
alyses of American languages, a labor carried out with such qualitative 
and quantitative success that the product, even without his work in 
ethnology and physical anthropology, would have been a monument. Until 
a very few years ago it was literally true that every competent worker in 
.\merican linguistics except one or two had been trained as well as inspired 
by Boas. With that, his own output — the fundamental monographs on the 
Chinook, Salish, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, Kootenay, Keres languages, be- 
sides contributions on many others — was as great as that of any two of 
his juniors; in each case a basic body of texts with an analytic description 
of the structure of the language in terms not of an abstract pattern but of 
its own characteristics. The value of this body of work is probably unparal- 
lelled and certainly incalculable; the method, so far as it goes, thoroughly 
sound. 

As more material accumulated, it became apparent to a number of 
workers — Swanton, Dixon, myself, Sapir, and others — that some of the 
languages classified as separate by Powell were indubitably related. If so, 
this meant ethnic relationship, hence conclusions of obvious ethnologic- 
historic significance. Some of our group were perhaps primarily interested 
in these non-linguistic significances, and did not push the search for lin- 
guistic evidence much beyond the point of establishing a more or less strong 
probability of connections. .Sapir took part in this movement; but, being 
primarily a linguist, and having been trained in orthodox “philology” as 
well as by Boas, he went farther and proceeded to apply the reconstructive 
method of this philology in the .American field. 

Indo-Eun pean philology, which constitutes the overwhelming bulk of 
what is conventionally called or miscalled philology, is a discipline with a 
highly developed methodology and rigorous technique. It uses the com- 
parative method for historical objectives under a strict set of principles. 
It reconstructs the hypothetical original Indo-European speech not as an 
ultimate end in itself but as part of a method of tracing the changes which 
have taken place in the several Indo-European languages. On the history of 
many of these we possess only intermittent and brief documentation. If 
philology had confined itself to studying actually documented changes, its 
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history of this group of languages would be fragmentary; in fact, mostly 
lacunae. It has gone on the principle that by operating with a hypothetical 
Indo-European, built up not by random guesses but according to a con- 
sistent methodology as e.xhaustive as possible — the seeming exceptions as 
important as the seeming rules — it could make this histor\- far more com- 
plete and significant. The nature of language happens to be such — its 
range is narrow and apart in comparison with culture but its forms are 
precise and readily definable — that convincing results were easily obtained 
by these reconstructions. At any rate they have been accepted as convinc- 
ing, and philology has had, deservedly, the repute of enjoying probably 
the strictest methodology and most exact technique of any discipline among 
the social studies and humanities — in the Geisteswissenschaften. This dis- 
cipline is called comparative, but its ends are historical, and its funda- 
mental mechanism of operation is precisely reconstructive.^'^ 

Now when Sapir began to apply this well-established method to a 
somewhat widened Athabascan and Algonkin, and when those of us who 
were less ambitious drew more elementary conclusions as to speech relation- 
ships which if true must have been of definite ethnic and cultural influence, 
Boas reacted negatively and has continued to do so. The evidence was de- 
clared insufficient, our procedure dubious, the problems themselves un- 
fortunate because they distracted attention from more important problems 
of process. So far as I know. Boas has never analyzed and refuted the posi- 
tive evidence offered for specific relationships, but has tried to throw the 
whole case out of court on the ground that no satisfactory evidence was 
being offered in the premises. 

His chief argument of rebuttal has been that the similarities, even in 
structure, might be due to contact-influencing of originally unrelated 
languages. It must be admitted that there is a real problem here, to which 
Boas began calling attention forty years ago. On the other hand, it is obvi- 
ous that the problem cannot be attacked without recognition of the factor 
of relationship — for instance on a purely geographic-statistical basis — else 
similarities undoubtedly due to common origin, as between French and 
Spanish, or Xavaho and Apache, would be undifferentiable from similar- 
ities really due to contact transfer, as between French and Basque. The 
argument in short can be run indefinitely in a circle unless certain facts as 

“ It is true that orthodox Indo-European philology has tended to become an isolated, 
highly-specialized, self-sufficient pursuit somewhat sterile in comparison with what it might 
become with broader objectives, or has thought at times that it could attain these broader 
objectives by injecting bits of metaphysics. But the fact remains that it enjoys universal re- 
spect for a sound technique while being historically reconstructive. 
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to relationship are lirst agreed on as established. What shall this basis of 
aereement be? The tiftv-eight families lined up more than a generation ago 
bv an ornithologist for an administrative head who had been a geologist- 
geographer? Or the much smaller number of families to which these fifty- 
eight have been reduced by a group of anthropologists trained for work in 
language b\- Boas, and headed by a linguist of the eminence of Sapir? 

Oranted that some of us, including Sapir, may have been at times over- 
enthusiastic and a bit speculative — most Europeans consider us, as a 
body, ultra-conservative — a reasonable basis might have been tound for a 
temporary working agreement, and Boas’s ov.n substitute problem could 
have been genuinely attacked by now, instead of being merely advocated 
as a reason why linguistic effort in the American field should remain re- 
stricted to collecting and analyses.” 

It cannot be believed for a moment that the Powell map has any 
leiishistic value for a man like Boas. For one thing he is too fundamentally 
impatient C'f all classifications. Nor may one believe that with the stealing 
on of the years he had begun to feel the need, of a sure, unchanging world. 
The new problems he is devehiping, the oh! ones he is e.xtending. his re- 
ceptivity to certain new movements like the psychological approach in 
ethnologc , all controvert such a suspicion. He is not looking for a secure 
retreat but for new enterprise. The only convincing explanation for his 
opposition to problem5 of 5peech relationship is that such problems are in 


■ Udiis' Ldiii.s t ini.ijii', aUoi] jiruUlcm i- m L'ciiuinc rntrinsn intcrtst. .ti usuul, it bears on 
proLe" Tile O', er.i iii.lmini; ui precedent in the hi5tory of Unc'uaees is to the effect that 
laree ulj-oriiUon- oi ( onteni eiin take place, al.-o some niodifiOatkm of phonetic form, but that 
mports or assimilations of stnieture probably constitute normally only a minute fraction of 
t'o -trio tend aoo.Mli- iliat develop jiiternally 'J Ik opinion of -trict philologists is not par- 
lie ularf'. I oni'lu-n e on this point because they usually be, gin and end by concerning themselv e-' 
"Iifv with ih me. - inttm,.! to a faniilv ; but there are linguists as well as philologists The real 
problem of course is when, hon and to what extent the process of imitative borrowing from 
"Utside t ike.s pl.ii.e 1 Ills h.is not vet been investigated s_\stem.uiuilly, and is worth being 
inv estigateJ. even thoiign most linguists may leel that their experience w arrants them in esti- 
1 , !,ii O'g I h.it I h. e - u mil! 1,11 1 i,r vv ill turn out to be a minor one It i- .i it il mte in Boas' insigbl 
1 ri.il he lormiil.it*. ' 1 ' he pro! ileni, .’.inl did so 1 .efore he used it a- a vveajion a'gainst the historians 
of sj.eech 

< if a diliertp' sort is the ui.po-itnm o' L hleiibeck and Michelson to some of S.ipir's iind- 
iii'gs I Ills sj'rings no. from .inv' anti historical bias, but from an ov e r-eoni[)lete su! .niergence 
in ort'.-nii.o philoloL'v. in vihiih both men were reared They will not admit any relationship 
until it is [.ro . ed w itn tn.- s.ime intensiveness a- in Indo-puropean lan'guages, which hav e ha.l 
i'.jndreds .if 'Indents l.>r .me in the .\merican languages T'his means that the formal code of a 
hignly organizer] .iiscipline must be adhered to to the last letter even in jiioneer situation-, in 
■hori, the rode IS more imiinrtant than result.s. 
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their nature historical, and that he genuinely distrusts the historical ap- 
proach and historical interpretations, no matter how made or by whom, 
at any rate in his own discipline of anthropology and in regard to his partic- 
ular American field. 

This linguistic example is somewhat special for anthropology as a whole 
but illustrative on account of its clearcutness. 

6 

In physical anthropology Boas’ important contributions on growth 
and type changes have been through statistical rather than anatomical 
procedures. He has in fact made original contributions to statistical theory. 
At first sight it may seem strange that he has never applied statistical 
method to cultural data. Efforts made in this direction have been ignored 
by him; and his few general utterances on the subject are to the effect that 
statistics cannot be used in ethnology, as Tylor’s error of method shows. 
Since Tylor was attempting to solve a universal problem, one of inherences; 
and since statistics can be and have been applied to specific historical situa- 
tions within a given time and space frame, Tylor’s insufficiency, like that 
of Hobhouse-Wheeler-Ginsberg, obviously does not close the issue as com- 
pletely as Boas seems to assert. I believe again that his opposition is due 
to a fear that statistical method will be used in ethnology for historical 
findings, and especially of a reconstructive kind; as indeed it inevitably 
will be.'- 

7 

A seemingly strange product to come out of the Boas movement, and 
an attest of its strength and breadth, is the characterization of cultures in 
prevalently psychological terms by Fortune, Mead, and Benedict in recent 
years. Perhaps "in association with’’ would be more accurate than "out of’’ 
the Boas movement, for one of the three has been stimulated also by 
Malinowski. Malinowski’s final interpretations, however, are psychological 
to a considerable extent, whereas the works of these three investigators re- 
main essentially cultural analyses with a strong psychological coloring. 
That is to say, the findings are in part expressed in psychological terms, 
but they are findings about cultural phenomena, not resolutions of them 

I’erhups the dilViculty of measuring anil defining cultural material as precisely as an- 
atomical material also plays a part. But in that case the definition of elements, whose use takes 
the place of direct measurements in statistical ethnologx-, deserces a destructive examination. 
In one of his early monographs, Boas counted elements — folk-loristic motifs or episodes — to 
establish routes of historical transmission; but since then he has used such elements chietly to 
deal with processes. 
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into their psychic springs. There is also definite consideration of the place 
of the individual in his society, of his role in his culture. There is no sharp 
line of demarcation from the Malinowski attitude, but at least historically 
this approach stems mainly from Boas. At any rate it has his definite ap- 
proval and encouragement. Two of the group deal with data of their own 
collecting, the third interprets chiefly materials already recorded. All three 
concern themselves with the functioning of cultures as wholes. Their an- 
alyses therefore do not primarily serve to extricate processes as such, but 
are preliminary to a coherent synthesis of the totality of the culture con- 
ceived much as a living organism, not pictured statically Closely allied 
is the work of Bunzel. 

In vividness of characterization, quickness (in both senses) of insight, 
ability to coordinate masses of detail into a unified and on the whole con- 
vincing picture, the work of this group is of a very high order, I say this 
explicitly, because in reviews I have once or twice felt compelled to dwell 
also on certain deficiencies of workmanship which did not seem enforced 
by the nature of the undertakings but to spring from an overpersonalization 
of approach. This perhaps is almost inevitable in first attempts at a type 
of presentation as intimate as this one; and in the present connection, 
where we are concerned rather with the nature of a kind of approach than 
with a precise appraisal of particular works, I do not wish to emphasize 
previous strictures, I mention them only because while I have not with- 
drawn them, I wish to be understood, as I meant to be in the reviews, as 
regarding the work of all members of the group as valuable. 

What is (if special relevance in the present connection however is that 
all this type of approach aims not so much to isolate process as to show it 
at wtirk in a picture of the culture conceived in terms of its own totality. 
The method may therefore be called dynamic or functional or psychological; 
but ultimately it is a form of the historical approach. It does, as a means 
of heightening its o-wn particular quality, deliberately leave out the time 
clement and all its function?, and therefore passes as non-historical. But, 
a.' I have said before, time is only an incident in the historical attitude, 
although an important one. The essential types of apperceptions and eval- 
uations that Count in the Fortune-Mead-Benedict approach seem very 
closely allied to those requisite in a good historian, or for that matter for 
a reasonable culture-historical reconstruction. The elements needed to build 
up the picture are selected, and those not needed are omitted, or slurred 
with intentional subjectivity. On the other hand the painstaking analysis 
and non-selective (objectivity of the “scientific” approach are lacking. 
Criticism of the group has indeed been based largely on the subjective 
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quality of their work; which however is no lunger a defect as soon as its 
essentially historical nature is accepted. 

On the contrary, criticism perhaps should lodge rather for failure to 
be broadly and completely historical. It is easier to obtain a sharp, unified 
picture by cutting out antecedents and surroundings and focussing on the 
impressionistic, cinematographic image which is being unrolleil. Such re- 
>triction of aim is not per se a fault of method; but it tends to result in a 
series of dazzling, disconnected effects. These pictures of course ought 
Swoner or later integrate into a picture larger in geography as well as dura- 
tion; and on reflection many problems of the how of development and interre- 
lation arise; but these larger views and further problems have not, at least 
not yet, been followed out by the authors in question. 

Mutatis ynutandibus. the work produced by this group seems close in 
its essential character and spirit to, say, Burckhardt’s ‘‘Renaissance.” Boas 
realized this when in his preface to Benedict’s book he speaks of her ap- 
proach as being concerned with the “genius of a culture." Here appears 
to lie the real quality of these productions. They are analytic; but so is 
Burckhardt — intensely so, and like him, they analyze in order to build u]> 
an integrated picture. Like him, too, they succeed in so doing; and this is 
the one aspect of their work of which to duite we can positively affirm the 
value. Benedict’s psychiatrizing formulations are original, suggestive, and 
stimulating; they may open up new and fruitful approaches; but on the 
other hand they may remain mere analogies. Personally I am sympathetic 
and hopeful; but also realize the danger of over-enthusiasm; the real proof 
lies in results; and Benedict will have to work over more material, and 
think her results through farther, and others will have to test her approach 
before we can be sure what it really means. On the contrary, she has given 
us an integrated picture of Zuni and Kwakiutl culture seen from a psy- 
chological angle which we know to be valuable. The same holds for Mead.’’ 
She may think, and she maybe right in thinking, that the ultimate value of 
her work lies in the generalizing chapters, those which deal with i)rocess or 
with applications to our own lives. But I would not trade them for the 
picture of Manus, the high quality of whose workmanship is immediately 
convincing, whereas the value of the reasoned remainder remains subject 
to test. The authors themselves may put the emphasis the other way; but 
if so, this is presumably due to their springing out of an environment which 
rates science high and history low. The whole conditioning of nineteenth 
and twentieth century civilization is in this direction. The way to be suc- 


' Fortune and Bunzel ha\ e hewn somewhat more clo-elv to the hue 
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cesaful ib to be scientific. But I am trying to see the less transient wilues - 
without .closing the door to newer ones. 

This group, then, may or may not have made an important contribu- 
tion to scientific anthropology; it has made one to historical anthropology. 

8 

It may seem that this discussion has revolved largely about a person- 
ality. It has of necessity, because this personality is not only the largest in 
anthropology, but has stood most distinctively and successfully for the 
application of scientific method in the subject. The Boas movement com- 
prises probably the most numerous group of active, able, and sound workers 
in anthropology today. If those less directly but still traceably or partially 
under its influence are included, there is no doubt as to its being largest. 

If now we try to sum up this influence, the following findings seem 
salient. First of all, the movement stands for the application of what is 
generally recognized as the method of science to a body of material pre- 
viously treated either historically only or merely by naive methods, 
broadly speaking, Xe.xt, the movement recognized that this body of ma- 
terial was sufficiently distinctive that it could not be treated by the direct 
transfer of methods evolved in the experimental sciences; hence the failure 
to seek “laws,” or sociologic surrogates. Third, it did avail itself of ex- 
isting sound historical method, has consistently practiced it, and to that 
e.xtent may properly claim the title by which it is most often known. But, 
fourth, perhaps because it emanated from science, it never fully understood 
the underlying objectives of history, therefore in general failed to formulate 
its problems historically, and actually took from history essentially only its 
negative safeguards. The consequence is that the results are to an over- 
whelming degree unhistorical, and that the attitude of the movement has 
been anti-historical in tendency. This is perfectly consistent with its sci- 
entific origin; and the outcome may be all to the good, ultimately; but the 
situation should be recognized for what it is. 

I will only repeat, to prevent possible misunderstanding, that by 
“historical” I refer not primarily to a preoccupation with time sequences, 
but to a basic and integrative intellectual attitude of which such preoc- 
cupation is normally an outflow. 


<) 

It remains to consider another side of anthropology, that which does 
not claim to observe historical method and frankly disavows all attempts 
at historical results. These movements have usually been labelled sociologic 
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or functional. In their nature, they must obviously be concerned if not 
with laws then with constants in the field of culture. At the outset it must 
be said that this is not an objective which, per se, anyone would quarrel 
with or has quarrelled with. The only question is, whether fruitful results 
are obtainable and how. 

The most active and influential exponents of one wing of this move- 
ment at present are the .\nnee Sociologique group and Radcliffe-Brown; of 
another, Malinowski, 

Durkheim and Mauss are avowed sociologists who have specialized on 
primitive culture. Their method is the ‘‘comparative’’ one, their findings 
are general conceptualizations. They observe, in general, the safeguards re- 
quired by history; they do not deal with small bits of culture torn out of 
their context. Nevertheless, their results are not integrations in terms of a 
larger culture whole, and therefore historical, but integrations in terms of 
conceptual constants, and thus unhistorical. What are these constants? 
With Durkheim it resolves ultimately, if I understand him aright, into 
a social group’s sensing its culture as at once its raison d’etre, its cohesive 
force, and its life blood, and trying to maintain or shape its culture in 
accord with this integrative principle. The emphasis seems to be more 
on this principle, or its dim apperception or symbolic expression as that 
which holds social forms together, than on the social forms as such. This 
seems to savor of mysticism; but the mysticism is perhaps mostly due to 
difficulty in formulating such ultimate concepts. The concept appears to 
be a perfectly valid one as a hypothetical e.xplanation, but of course difficult 
to connect satisfactorily with specific evidence. 

Dukheim has at least built some kind of a bridge across the gap which 
has always separated sociology and anthropology.''* He does deal primarily 
with the social group, the social machinery; but this, according to him, 
succeeds in existing and functioning only because of another element, its 
culture, which thereby becomes, if my understanding is correct, a sort of 
primum mobile for society. This is not an idea to be discarded lightly as 
merely mystical. It certainly is not a historical concept. It verges on the 
philosophical; perhaps falls most nearly withirt Geschichtsphilosophie; and 
can become scientific in proportion as it is empirically verifiable. Obviously, 
however, such verification is difficult on account of the breadth of the 


" The persistence with which these two theoretically allied disciplines, torn nearly at the 
same time in western Europe, have in .general kept separate from each other, is in itself an 
interesting problem in culture history It suggests that they spring from different sets oi im- 
pulses and aim at different ends. 
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concept and its remoteness from the surface of phenomena; and to date 
Durkheim remains mainly a prophet who has glimpsed a great vision. 

Mauss ctimes nearer to earth again, and the “comparative” method is 
more in evidence. However, not onh , in contradistinction from an earlier 
generation, are historical requirements as to context observed, but the 
constant found is not so much a specific one as the fact that elements func- 
tion in relation to (^ne another. That is, the older naive type of interpreta- 
tion that A normally produces B, and B, C, is replaced by the conclusion 
that B, and C normally function in relation to one another in a larger, 
integratively functioning whole. Few would be disposed to disagree with 
this, and the point is well worth being kept in mind, especially by the 
hasty in specific interpretation. But it is hard to see the attitude as of much 
utility in a concrete attack on concrete problems. Here the philosophic 
paternity — or perhaps more exactly, ancestry — is evidently still operative, 
.\n expression, too, of this strain, is visible in the reluctance of the group 
to embark actively in field studies, which the definitely scientific as well as 
historical minded students of primitives have since more than a generation 
pretty unanimously felt as a real need. 

Mauss's categorizing also fits badly with the procedure of both the 
main currents of anthropology. We no longer feel the grouping of phe- 
nomena under such concepts as Clifts or .Sacrifice to be profitable, because 
these concepts are derived from common, unscientific e.xperience, and not 
.specifically from the cultural data under investigation. No physicist or 
biologist would approach his data from the angle of the categories “long” 
and “fiat” and “round,” useful and real enough as these concepts are in 
daily life. The historical approach, it is true, does not shrink from cur- 
rently using concepts of this order: it is one of the characteristics of history 
that it does not need, or at any rate has not generally employed, technical 
or symbolic terms. But historical treatment can follow this seemingly 
slovenly procedure because it organizes its material in terms of the time 
or space or phenomenal content relations, never primarily in terms of con- 
cepts derived from unhistorical experience. Similarly the descriptive ethnol- 
ogist may group his new data under headings of this sort — warfare, religion 
utensils, etc. — but this is merely a convenience of external, conventional 
order, not of underlying or significant organization. 

10 

Radcliffc-Brown perhaps stands nearest the French group. He has not 
hesitated to admit that his aim is sociologv. He does not repudiate history 
as illegitimate; but he realizes that it is a different thing from sociology 
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and insists on their being kept separate. He does explicitly intend to work 
without unnecessary historical considerations; and he does believe that 
there are laws in the socio-cultural field and that they can be found. 
These laws are not merely similar patterns within which the phenomena 
of culture have recurrently happened, but they refer to factors which bring 
it about that culture phenomena do happen, must happen, in certain ways. 
For instance, the parts of a culture function with reference to each other 
so as to produce as integrated a whole as possible, and when they fail to 
do so readjustments in this direction are set in order. From the French 
sociologists Brown perhaps differs most conspicuously in his insistence on 
first-hand investigation, on the type of acquaintance with materials which 
permits them to be freshly dissected; in short, field work. He is therefore 
an empiricist, and can claim to stem from science rather than from reason- 
ing or philosophy; as indeed he does, biographically; he was trained in psy- 
chology by Rivers. 

The segregation of social anthropology from history is not necessarily 
to be condemned. While the whole tenor of my argument is that the 
definitely historical approach is justified and valuable in all disciplines deal- 
ing with cultural material, it is certainly legitimate to lay it aside in the 
hope that a rigorously non-historical attack may yield new results. The 
test after all should be by results. Now here the general verdict to date 
is that if Brown’s generalizations are broad they are also tenuous, whereas 
in proportion as they are concretely applicable, they tend to lose their 
universality and are no longer laws or constants. This verdict it is difficult 
not to concur with. It appears to be part of the old dilemma of the sociol- 
ogist: by the time he finds a formula that no one can cite exceptions to, it 
has become so essentially logical, so remote from phenomena, that no one 
knows precise!}' what to do with it. Its only value is as an end in itself. 
Brotvn’s thesis that every society or culture tends to function integratively, 
is of this order. .\s a point of view to be kept in mind it is no doubt sound 
enough, and may prevent distorted apperceptions; but neither as a tool 
for further inquiry nor as a final synthesis will it satisfy either the scientifi- 
cally or the historically minded. Its significance seems to be in itself, to 
those who find satisfaction in that type of formulation. Every physiologist 
would accept the fact, probably takes it for granted, that there are strong 
integrative tendencies in the functioning of all organisms. But would any 
physiologist consider such a principle to be either the end result of his 
science or a specific tool for prosecuting it further? He would vietv it as 
a background presupposition, to be invoked when one-sidedly dissociative 
interpretations threatened the balance of his discipline. It is in something 
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of this light that we must see this law or basic hypothesis of Brown’s: it 
represents a reaction or corrective against the extreme analytic tendencies 
of the Boas movement. 

Mrs Hoernle’s cited examples of cultural laws in Bantu legal and marital 
systems of course are not laws at all, but only descriptive summaries of 
uniquely occurring phenomena. They are really fragments of good history 
which she does not recognize as such because they are presented without 
reference to the time element. They are also raw materials for potential 
scientific interpretation. 

-Apart from his program or propaganda for laws, Brown’s specific atti- 
tudes are really very close to those of the majority of .American anthro- 
pologists — I mention them because they include no diffusionist or Kul- 
turkreis adherents. Particularly would his position be close to that of 
Boas, if only he would refrain from specifically ruling out historical con- 
trol method. .After all, even a heretic like myself is not dreaming of mak- 
ing a weekly exercise of historical reconstruction obligatory on all anthro- 
pologists, but merely pleading that those of us who wish to give cultural 
phenomena reasonable positive historical treatment be permitted to do so 
without having a yellow cap set on our heads for it. 

11 

Malinowski is also a functionalist, but with a more psychological trend 
in his final interpretations than Brown. He does not professedly look for 
laws. Both his field data exposition and his interpretations are stimulating, 
important, and sane. But his data are drawn almost wholly from one 
limited area, and within that overwhelmingly from one small culture. For 
the re.st, his conclusions depend essentially on the exercise of a keen mind. 
His generalizations therefore may lack some of the validity which they 
appear to possess. .After all, there is no more reason to infer cultural or 
psychological universals from Trobriand culture than from our own. That 
is the first and by now quite elementary lesson of anthropology. To be sure, 
Malinowski is very careful not to assert universally binding validity for 
his findings; but his points tend to be developed with an elaboration of 
manner which is likely to convey to any non-anthropologist who is not 
highly cautious, the impression that they are universal or near it. There 
is general agreement, to which I heartily subscribe, that Malinowski’s con- 
clusions, so far as they really go, are suggestive and generally sound. But 
it is clear that they are so because he possesses an unusually keen imagina- 
tion and intellect, not because of his method, which as something trans- 
ferable seems exceedingly limited. We know enough by now of the little 
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culture area of which the Trobriands form part, in fact in certain respects 
enough about all Melanesia, to make it evident that many characteristic 
Trobriand institutions and attitudes are reworkings, specializations, or 
warpings of institutions and attitudes widespread in the area. Obviously 
such facts are of bearing even in a picture of the culture per se. They are 
still more important if generalizations beyond the culture are to be at- 
tempted. Whether it is a question of the Kula potlatch or of the relation of 
father and child, the data on institutionalized giving or trading and on the 
relations of near kin in Melanesia as a whole, or at least in the Massim 
area, are obviously pertinent in proportion as generalizations of breadth 
are undertaken. I am of course not asserting that the first prerequisite to 
any other work is a reconstruction of the past history of culture in iMel- 
anesia. Problems enough can successfully be approached with a complete 
omission of time factors, if one so prefers: on a merely one-moment basis 
which is comparative within a limited and patently interrelated area. Even 
this modest concession would be historical. In fact so definite a functionalist 
as Radcliffe-Brown has made it the basis of his approach in his “Social 
Organization of the Australian Tribes,” which many of us, presumably for 
that reason, consider perhaps his most valuable single piece of work. But 
Malinowski so far has preferred to travel his dazzling orbit unhampered 
by even rudimentary historical considerations. It is the more pity because 
his insight is excellent and his mind fruitful. 

12 

I am afraid I have transgressed the twenty minutes — even of silent 
reading — in which souls are supposed to be saved; and therefore regretfully 
pass over a number of other important workers; Wissler, for instance, some 
of whose methods I have recently discussed in detail;'® my colleague Lowie, 
whose soundness is so careful that his basic approaches would require in- 
tensive dissection to analyze out; Nordenskiold, who has made historical 
reconstructions which for once no one has found fault with, and added to 
them empirical investigations of the conditions surrounding invention; 
Kidder and the other archaeologists, whose approach is of necessity pri- 
marily historical. It would however be inappropriate if in an essay devoted 
to emphasizing the importance of the historical attitude, I were to deal 
only with contemporaries. To save space, I shall confine myself to two pairs 
of figures customarily bracketed together in Germany and England ; 
Bastian and Ratzel, Tylor and Frazer. 


S. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 1931), pp 248-65. 
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Bastian need be menlioned only on account of his name. His real serv- 
ice was the fervor with which he preached the need of collecting data and 
objects while there was still time. As a thinker, he was if not a mystic at 
any rate highly obscure. He had a certain quasi-philosophical point of 
view, but no method; and he did not perceptibly influence anyone. 

Ratzel the geographer is a strange personage to figure as one of the 
founders of our discipline, and it is only the amorphous condition of nine- 
teenth century anthropology which allowed him to attain even that con- 
ventional repute. His influence on anthropology was not primarily en- 
vironmentalistic — his minor sins in that regard are badly over-emphasized 
in his English version, and he started no envdronmental movement within 
anthropology — but definitely historical. He saw and emphasized historical 
problems where the documents customary among historians were lacking; 
and he recognized the phenomenon of peripherality. If his influence even 
among German anthropologists was not greater, it was perhaps primarily 
because his discussions of primitive peoples were incidental to geographic 
considerations and insufficiently clear-cut, referring somewhat ambigu- 
ousl}' to peoples and their cultures. 

Sir James Frazer is still with us from another generation, the genera- 
ti(m of the unity of the human mind as an active spontaneous principle, 
and of the importance of survivals. In these days when we are so conscious 
of method — over-consciuu.s, the reader may have concluded — the suave, 
urbane unconcern of our forbears sometimes seems like the golden age of 
untrammeled innocence. Frazer pursued the e.xotic story of forgotten nooks 
as an end in itself. If ever a sense of scientific problem or time perspective 
troubled him, it was but transiently. Reared in a classical tradition steeped 
in hi'tory, he became the supreme antiquarian. Yet his impre.^s on the edu- 
cated public was for a time as wide and deep as it has been light on more 
recent anthropologists. He must have undermined much formal religious 
dogma by implications almost inevitably drawn from his works. Profes- 
sionally he seems to stand above all for an interest in cultural pathology. 
His jjreoccupation is with those customs and beliefs that deal with the ever- 
present problems of incest and its regulation, with sacrifice and cannibal- 
ism, with the will-to-power attemjjts of magic, the security devices of 
taboo — all the neurotic manifestations of helpless cultures. To a consider- 
able e.xtent he ha■^ been read from the same interest that makes readers of 
erotica, pathologica, mystica. We younger men, and women, are of sterner 
if Ic'S cultured stuff, and leave these palatable morsels in order to bite 
into t'lugh problems or psychiatric formulations. Xevertheless Frazer, 
though lacking in any formal method, <lid feel in his phenomena — they are 
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ever-recurrent, so far as cultural phenomena can be — some kind of an im- 
port, which Freud was quick to see even if we walked by it. The last few 
years have seen the beginning of an inclination — in Malinowski, Fortune, 
Mead, and others — to approach these phenomena once more with some- 
what the interest of Frazer, though of course through the medium of a more 
modern psychological and cultural methodology. 

Tylor, so often coupled with Frazer, seems related to him in the fact 
of sharing certain presuppositions and evaluations typical of their time, 
rather than by any inner kinship. They both belong to the period when 
anthropology was beginning to crystallize out as a subject. In Tylor the 
sense of problem is as strong as it is deficient in Frazer. Spiritually, if not 
formally, he was a man of science: he saw the need of proofs. His famous 
attempt to make a demonstration by treating the frequency of seemingly 
independent “adhesions” failed, as was recognized by some even at the 
time, because the cultural independence of his ethnic units remained un- 
examined, Also, his constants, like “avoidance," were only roughly con- 
stant. Nevertheless the attempt revealed a genuine sense of problem and 
method. That it was not repeated for long, shows Tylor to have been 
ahead of his age. But he did not only seek laws; he realized the importance 
of historical connections; and again he sought a method of establishing 
these where the continuity in space and time had become interrupted. 

That Tylor accepted the essential unity of the human mind should not 
be held against him, for we do so too, though less explicitly. That he drew 
positive and specific inferences from this postulate which We no longer 
draw, was the fault of his being a pioneer. In the two generations since 
his prime we, in common with psychologists, have come to realize intensely 
the plasticity of this mind material, the enormous conditioning to which 
it is subject. Inevitably, therefore, we are much less ready to define the 
mind, or to use its unknown quantity for explaining phenomena which we 
are able to define better than wc can define it. But this after all means only 
that we operate with a more critical methodology. The fact that this 
methodology insists on dealing first with the measurable or characterizable 
phenomenal factors A, B, and C. and relegating the difficult and protean 
X of the mind to the rear, does not abolish the X. The X, or its relation 
to the Y of culture, does remain our ultimate problem. This fact, in our 
enthusiasm, we tend to forget; and, probably more than we know, we are 
bringing up our students and successors in an ultra-behavioristic attitude 
of operating with a scientifically soun<l methodology and a minimum of 
orientation as to the end-purposes of the method. These lines are of course 
not a plea for the reintnuluction of a metaphysical entity; nor are they 
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strictures on the point of view underhung the modern methodology — only 
a caution against this being taken as the end-achievement. If there is a 
human mind, it has a structure and constitution, and these must enter 
into its phenomenal products. It is a sign of advancement of our studies 
that we realise the difficulty of defining this structure and constitution; 
but it remains a factor in our basic task none the less. We have learned by 
experience that we can reach more specific results by setting ourselves 
partial problems which are so rigged that they omit the mind, even where 
the approach is psychological. But it is well to remember that we are mak- 
ing a deliberate omission for practical purposes for the time being; and 
above all that we have not yet proved that X equals 0. 

Tylor’s fundamental position is therefore far from being liquidated, 
though many of his specific findings may be. He possessed genuine scientific 
curiosity of a high order, sanity and far-sightedness, and balance as between 
alternative approaches. He must be construed as easily the greatest of Boas’ 
predecessors. 


13 

The point of view which underlies the foregoing discussion is that there 
is a historical attitude and approach as well as a scientific attitude and ap- 
proach, and that, in a field like anthropology, each has its genuine problems 
and equally important and fruitful results. If I have leaned one way, it is 
because the current of the day runs the other. At least so it seems to me: 
there may be bias. My education included some contacts with experi- 
mental science which I found highly stimulating, but consisted primarily 
of generalized activity in the linguistic-literary-historical field, remaining 
rather undifferentiated until I settled upon anthropology as definitive pro- 
fession. It seems only fair to make this statement after commenting on the 
influences that have borne on others. 

History of course is in the present connection to be understood as an 
attitude of mind of which history de metier is only one and an imperfect 
expression. It is necessary to repeat that while the time factor can never 
be permanently left out of consideration in history, preoccupation with 
sequences is not the cardinal quality of history. It may have been so in the 
annalistic origins; but even Herodotus was already beyond that. And it is 
genuinely significant that he was not only the “first” historian but the 
first ethnographer. In modern times Burckhardt was a real and a great 
historian though time sequences scarcely enter into his “Renaissance.” 
And there is nothing in hi.s attitude, in the problem or task he set himself, 
or in the methods he used, which is not good anthropology. Obviously I 
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am not trying to restrict anthropology to work of the Burckhardt type. But 
I am trying to prevent endeavors of this type, or of any soundly historical 
type, including reconstructions — Burckhardt’s‘‘Renaissance” is nothing if it 
is not an integrative reconstruction — from being ruled out of anthropology. 
That is why I have tried to show that some of our work which passes as 
meritorious because it seems scientific has its major values lie in being, 
though unrecognizedly, historical in character. 

The two approaches need not conflict. We are fortunate in having both 
of them available. We need them to supplement each other. The scientific 
element has freed anthropology from some of the limitations of conven- 
tional history. We are ready to face process as such, which historians will 
scarcely do. But pulling any number of process demonstrations out of the 
mass of phenomena does not really prove very much that is positive, be- 
cause the processes which anthropology has succeeded in isolating have 
so far failed to integrate into a larger system of processes to any consider- 
able degree, as they do integrate in the e.vperimental sciences. Unless we 
stand ready to content ourselves with demonstrating that cultural or his- 
torical material is very difficult to resolve wholly into processes, we must 
fall back into doing something with the phenomena themselves. What we 
generally do besides merely recording or enumerating them, is to define 
their patterns. But a pattern is not a process; it is a descriptive representa- 
tion of a constellation having its basis, or believed to have it, in the reality 
of phenomena. It is fundamentally a historical and not a scientific formula- 
tion, even if its description be exact or quantitative. If we discern generaliz- 
able process at work in it, nevertheless the pattern always remains a unique 
historical phenomenon. It is simply larger and more relational than a 
single historical fact, element, or event. When patterns interact, we can 
again see familiar processes operating in fluctuating strength, but what 
is most definable to our understanding is the product, the new patterns 
resulting. Sound history, and at least to a considerable extent sound anthro- 
pology, concern themselves with finding patterns and putting them into 
their actual relations essentially on the phenomenal level. At any rate such 
has been the case until now. In proportion as a historian specifies “causes,” 
he is to be distrusted, and generally is distrusted by other historians. 

Basically a functional approach is rather close to the historical ap- 
proach. It does not, if it is wisely critical, specify causes. It does not, for 
the most part, distinctively isolate processes. It really concerns itself 
largely with depicting patterns and their interrelations. It does try to view 
these as living: “dynamically” or “functionally" instead of “statically,” or, 
speaking in analogy, physiologically as well as anatomically. This is just 
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what histurians do. Only, having their data given them in the flow of time, 
they take for granted that they deal with them functionally, whereas we 
with our momentarily known primitives have had to discover functionalism 
and are still somewhat elated about it. When a functional program goes 
farther and attempts to discover laws or calculable processes, it has, at 
any rate until now, mainly done one of three things: it has discovered pat- 
terns and mislabelled them laws: or it has formulated laws which are so 
predominantly logical or conceptual as to be of little service in investigating 
phenomena; or it has isolated processes whose strength however is so vari- 
able and incalculable that they remain inadequate instruments for helping 
us to understand the fullness of phenomena. Iwish I could see the situation 
more optimistically. So docs every historian. It will be a great and intensely 
stimulating day in the course of human understanding when we determine 
definable and measurable processes operating under precise laws in history 
and culture. But a realistic attitude compels us to admit that that millen- 
nium is not yet here. 

.\s to historical recunsiruciions, they can be defined as a special form, 
under special circumstances, of the endeavor to see and understand phe- 
nomenal relations of culture patterns. If they are honestly that, they are as 
justified meihodclogically as anything else that a legitimate historian at- 
tempts. They are even necessary at times, because the whole aim of history 
IS to understand in terms of successively larger integrations, not to cling 
timorously or mechanically to the thread of narration and re-narration of 
the known. That reconstructions are more tentative in result than in- 
terpretations based on cemtinuous data is an obviousness to be taken for 
granted, not an argument for putting them under the ban. On the contrary, 
in the hands of those who do not sense what a culture pattern is, recon- 
structions become verbal bridges over the unknown, or fictive pretenses — 
fictive without the value of art. 

Anthropology, as an accident of its materials, stands with one foot in 
the field of the undoubted sciences: with the other, squarely in history. 
The fact that its central theme is the unlettered and forgotten peoples, 
kept it from absorption in narration and from overemphasizing the partic- 
ular event, the particular individual, and directed its attention more readily 
to culture as such. The most obtrusive data on a primitive tribe are its 
culture. Once culture-conscious, anthropology did not have far to go to 
become pattern-conscious. For much the same reason, it became process- 
conscious. The efforts of the pioneers like Tylor and Ratzel, however 
fumbling, were at least partly in this direction. It was Boas who first made 
us all able to see and deal better with process as such. This is his great 
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contribution; this and the unswerving rigor of his critical standards. But 
process has not and cannot displace pattern, which retains its intrinsic 
significance in all historic material. The two simply are findings of different 
orders. And they are not in conflict. With knowledge of the processes at 
work, patterns as patterns are undoubtedly better understood. Without 
realization of the inherent patterns, the application of process concepts to 
material like culture leads to highly incomplete results. Xot that the two 
approaches should be mixed; that would be fatal. They need intellectual 
differentiation, precisely because we shall presumably penetrate further in 
the end by two approaches than by one. 

One can write a Q.E.D., or a virtual Q.E.D.. under a scientific demon- 
stration of process, or hope to do so. No sane historian writes a Q.E.D. 
under anything: neither a piece of history, nor archaeologic prehistory, nor 
a reconstruction, nor a pattern formulation. Those who like proofs above 
everything else are certainly entitled to make them. It is all to the good 
to have proofs made. It is also the privilege, in fact the wisdom, of those so 
minded to stop where their material no longer yields critically valid proofs 
But this limit is not necessarily the limit of all intellectual endeavor be- 
cause it is the limit of one approach; nor is what is beyond it necessarily 
the field merely of problemless antiquarians, biographers, and story-tellers. 
Differences in approach are probably at bottom largely dependent on dif- 
ferences of interest in individuals. It is perfectly legitimate to confine one's 
interest to the scientific approach, or to the historic, or to use alternately 
one or the other according to occasion. But sympathetic tolerance is in- 
trinsically desirable; and certainly advantageous to deeper understanding: 
to “scientia." 
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THE SUX DANCE OF THE HEKAXDIKA 
SHOSHONE' 


By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


AT the present time two sun dances are held simultaneously on the 
Fort Hall Reservation. One of these dances occurs on the fiats near 
the agency twelve miles north of Pocatello and is participated in by 
Lemhi, other Shoshone, and Bannock. The ceremony of the Hskan'dika 
Shoshone is held in their own isolated portion of the reservation on a 
bench of land in the Bannock Creek Valley, twenty miles west of Pocatello. 
The ceremony reported here is the latter one, though informants aver that 
the ritual is identical in both dances. Several short visits were made to the 
dance near the agency to check this, and so far as I could observe, it is 
fact. The essential features of the sun dance recorded in this article will 
therefore hold for the sun dance of the Lemhi Shoshone and the Bannock 
as well. 

Though the dance was scheduled to begin on July 21, early arrivals be- 
gan to raise their lodges three days ahead of time. Individual camps were 
set up by family groups; those expecting a large congeries raising dwellings 
of upright and interwoven willow branches to form a large room thirty feet 
across and rising fifteen feet. The walls slanted slightly toward the center 
and the ceiling was left unroofed. Canvas wall tents with their entrances 
flush against the wall of the brush lodge served as private sleeping quarters 
for small family units. Isolated old women built themselves scanty wind- 
screens, and in a few instances conical brush lodges of willow and pine were 
raised by small families- fplate 12, upper figure). A camp circle of twenty 
lodges formed the community. The circle was one-hundred yards in di- 
ameter and had a very broad mouth opening to the east. The site of the 
dance lodge was at the appro.ximate center. Though there were no tipis 


‘ The author, assisted By E. Gore Hoebel, in the summer of lO.U made an intensiv e study 
of certain Shoshone groujis on the Fort Hall Indian Resercation near Pocatello, Idaho The 
investigation was under the auspices of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Col- 
umbia University. The shoshone living on the reservation are the surviving members of 
numerous bands Today one band alone has maintained its integrity as a group. This is the 
Hakan'ilika, or ‘'^eed-L.iters," t>and. They remain m their original habitat, which centers 
al.out what is known as Bannock Creek, a tributary of the Snake River, flowing northward 
from the low ranirc of mountains h mg along the Idaho-L lah line 

The phonetics u-ed in this paper are the symbols of the International Phonetic .\s30cia- 
tion tables 

" The -emi-circiilar screen .according to J. G. Bourke (On 'I he Border With Crook [New 
Vork], iSb2, p ,i4l) I, w as used b> Sho-hone on the warpath The i onical brush lodge is obv iiuislv 
a ir.udiiication of the Plains tipi. 
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at Bannock Creek, there were a dozen to be seen among the hundred lodges 
that formed the camp circle at Fort Hall.^ 

Throughout the day there was desultory drumming and singing of sun 
dance songs and at night there was serious practicing of the songs before 
an open wind-screen, which was placed before the westernmost lodges. No 
preparatory lodge was used for either dancers or singers. 

The gathering of materials and building of the dance lodge was confined 
to the day on which the dance began. A Ford truck was pressed into service 
to bring the timbers down from the mountains thirty miles away. There 
was little ceremony about it. The officiating medicine man sought out the 
cottonwood tree for the center pole and prayed ov'er it in solitude. It was 
then chopped down by a crew of men without further ado. Quaking aspen 
poles for the stringers and uprights were procured, and the whole load 
brought down to the site. 

The raising of the center pole took place late in the afternoon. The 
ritual was confined to men alone and the most active part was taken by 
the youths. The pole was laid out due west from the hole which was to re- 
ceive it. large bundle of willow withes equal in size to the body of a man 
was fastened in the crotch. A colored cloth was affi.ved to each of the arms 
of the crotch. One was for the medicine man and the other for the medicine 
woman, but no special significance was given to them in the form of sym- 
bolism. 

The participants ranged along the pole on both sides. Then the first 
prayer was sung by a young man “who knew the songs.’’ The log was lifted 
chest high with much facetious grunting, moved forward a bit, and set 
back upon the ground. 

The second prayer was sung by the same singer and the feint at rais- 
ing repeated. The sequence was followed a third time, -\fter the fourth song 
the raising was quickly completed, with one group pushing on the pi)lc, a 
second tugging at the guy-ropes, and a third manipulating scissors of 
crossed “tipi poles” (plate 12, middle figurel. 

Twelve uprights were placed in the already prepared holes, and four 
stringers were laid from the crotch <'f the center pole to the uprights at 


^ The foundation of the tipi frame is of the four pole type Compare R II Lowie, Xotes on 
Shoshonean ethnography (.tiithropological I’apers, -\merioan Museum of Xatural History 
\ ol 20, Part o. 221. 192T), for the distributional sictniucance of this fact By reason of the 
continuous distribution of the four-pole foundation pattern from the Crow and Blackfoot 
through the Shoshone to theUte it is probable that theUle tipi is dericed from northern sources 
rather than from the Cheyenne and \rapaho, of whom the three-pole foundation i- character- 
istic 
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the cardinal points of the compass. This tvas in conformity to the dream 
of the medicine man which had instructed him to depart from the tradi- 
tional pattern of running a stringer to each of the uprights. Willows were 
lashed to the frame to form a fairly thick wall, an opening being left to 
the east. The completed lodge was forty feet across. The center pole stood 
si.xteen feet to the crotch; the arms e.xtending six feet higher. There was no 
roofing over the rafters. A mounted buffalo head was hung below the 
crotch on the west side of the center pole. The drum was placed on the 
floor to the south of the entrance. It was made of freshly prepared cow- 
hide stretched over a steel frame thirty-six inches in diameter and eight 
inches wide. Seats of quaking aspen logs were laid about it for the drum- 
mers. The t('tal endeavor was completed in three and one-half hours (plate 
12, lower flgure). 

The persons who tvere to participate in the dance had retired to their 
various lodges to prepare themselves. Shortly after eight o'clock the male 
dancers began to gather at a spot thirty yards behind the dance lodge. 
The female dancers collected by themselves just in front of the western- 
most camps. .\t sunset the dancers adcainced in single file towards the 
lodge. They tvere blotving softly upon the eagle bone whistles held between 
their teeth.'* .Xppn. aching the lodge, the file split into two lines. One, lead 
by the medicine m.an, circled the lodge from the south while the other 
came about from the north. .-Vfter circling the structure one and one-half 
time.s, the two lines crossed each other at the entrance and entered along 
an oblique path. The dancers then ranged themselves in a line before the 
center i)()lc, each person facing the v.est. The spectators, who had been 
standing in two groups by sexes outside the entrance, now surged to the 
rlo(ir where they waiteil while the medicine man, extending his arms to- 
wards the center pole, held out two downy eagle feathers and uttered a 
short prayer. .At the close all per.-on.- present joined in a deep inbreathing 
and patting iif the joints and muscles (if their bodies, following this with 
heavy e.'dialations. By these acts the p(,'V, cr invoked by the prayer is used 
to ab-orb the aches and pains of the body. The ritual is ternied na'Jaduk'", 
"blow it away " 

l-.verM nc f(dil ai ease and the drummer^ entered to settle themselves, 
while the dancers found their place' ah mg the western wall (figure Tl. The 
medicipe nian loi k a j) 0 'ition dirtc lly wc-'t of the center [)ole, the men rang- 
ing thcm.= eives to the north of him and the women to the s(-,uth. .A couple 

■ Tie lone -S ;1 ^ henarus frorn ihc '..ina It o v.iih .a ilo-Any ese'e leather 

M nil h 1 - V, ire'l t" .i.iP.f! i.jiriaht at t’u i pd, an- i .t i- su-pi ralt- 1 iTom tlu 'u t'k of 1 hi liarii i r 1 >y 
a I olered rl i a iP 
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of infirm aged sat against the northeast wall, and women and young girls 
gathered about the drummers, seating themselves upon the ground. 

The song leader began drumming and sang one whole song sotto voct 
before the men about him joined in. Finally, when the drift uf the song had 
been caught to the leader's satisfaction, the drum was hit four heavy 
strokes and the drummers burst into full-throated song, accompanied by 
the singing of the women. Forthwith, the medicine man ran towards the pole 
and with short hopping steps danced backwards to his original position. 
Other dancers followed suit at random. Each dance hop e.xpelled a breath 



l ie. 1 .\rranwmcnt ul the Sun dance ludec I'l', Center I'olc; X, lore, MM. Medicine 
man, MW, Meiiicine woman, 11). Female dancers; Ml>, Male d,incer5: 5-5, Poles formine 
screen lor dancers; R-R. Railing; 1), lirum; (.)-(), lirumniers, X-:<. Female siinaers; I-I, 
Inactii e need participants. The entr.mcc faces ea=i 

of air through the whistle, causing the emission of short staccato blasts 
This was the dance routine which was maintained throughout the entire 
ceremony and is a variant which is unique to the Shi'shonc alone. ^ The 
song lasted about five minutes, after which each dancer returned to his 
place, .\fter a rest of several minutes, the orchestra again started the music 
and the dancers resumed their e.xertions [plate Id, upper left). 

The leadership of the singing devolved upcui men who verc accepted 

^ Compare Leslie Siiier, The .Sun 1 Mni'e of the I’Uuns Tii'itin i \i.thropo!oi;ic;il Tapers, 
-\mcrican Museum of Natural Hislor_\ , W'l. 10. Part 7:471. PCI'' "Ti'e ^un dance step is 
in'.ariahle amnnp the triLc-; the line of d.incor.s remair- m one pUue .'.I' ie they rise on their 
toes with .1 sprinainp motion 
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as capable leaders. The leader held no rattle or other insignia of his right 
to assume the place. The drummers were any males who cared to partic- 
ipate. The scngs were without meaning: they were started at a high pitch 
and gradually descended the scale with short syllabic sounds. At the end 
of each song the voices of the women carried on for a few seconds after 
the men had stopped. 

After dark the camp announcer entered the lodge with an armfull of 
wdlow branches. These were given to the women singers who held them up- 
right in their hands, jerking them up and down in time to the beat of the 
drum (approximately one hundred and sixty strokes to the minute). A 
roughly laid fire was set inside the entrance to the lodge. The fire-tending 
was assumed by an unimportant person and was not made the occasion 
fi r Cl up counting as is done by the Wind River cognates and other tribes 
of the Plains.® 

The singing and dancing were carried on with vigor until midnight ap- 
prc ached: then interest lessened until in the early hours before dawn the 
( eremi ny very nearly stopped. The active dancers were reduced to one 
and the orchestra to three. All others were sleeping. There were twenty-one 
dancers in the lodge, fourteen men and seven women, several having joined 
the dance after dark; it being permissible to enter before midnight of the 
first day. Activity again awakened with the approach of morning light. 
At five o'clock the announcer rounded the camp calling the people to the 
sunrise ritual, which began within ten minutes after. 

In this rite the dancers lined up before the center pole in a double row 
with the medicine man in the center. They faced the east with their whistles 
in their mouths, holding their down feathers in outstretched hands (plate 
13, li,wer left). The medicine man held out a votive otter skin. The drum 
beat in slow cadence. The voices of the singers were low and soft. Almost 
imperceptibly the drum-beats and singing increased in intensity as the 
light in the east grew stronger, to burst into full-throated song with the 
notes of the whistles piercing the morning air in long shrill blasts as the arc 
rd the sun crossed the horizon. There followed another na'/Jaduk"’ by every- 
body present. After a moment of relaxation the dancers advanced to form 
a kneeling group about the embers of the fire. The four prayers which had 
been sung at the raising of the center pole were repealed, being given in 
solo by any dancer who cared to do so, not all being offered by the same 
singer. After each song the whistles were blown in four long, drawn-out 
^ighs, followed by a period of silence. At the end, the medicine man arose 


' Cf. '’pitr, op ri' _ pace 475 
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and walked about the center pole to stand facing it towards the east. Arms 
extended, palms down, he uttered a short prayer asking for the well-being 
of the people, with the additional request that the sky be a little overcast 
that day, so that they might not suffer too early in the dance! There was 
more na'f3a0uk"k 

An interval of two hours followed before the dancing was resumed. 
The time was spent by the dancers in removing the white clay body-paint 
which had been applied before entering the lodge. Damp cloths were sup- 
plied for this end by spectators. Individual designs in red and yellow were 
then substituted, each dancer doing his own painting. Designs were sub- 
dued and restricted, centering mostly about the nose and eyes. The male 
dancers were wearing kilts of plain or flowered calico, Mexican shawls, or 
light blankets wrapped about the waist and fastened with a colored sash. 
Women dancers wore loose calico dresses. .\t this point beaded belts were 
added to the costume by many participants, and in addition the women 
wore beaded head bands. A few of the men smoked their feet over a cedar 
smudge. This soothing act is called na'gwhin. It was permissible for dancers 
to leave the lodge to attend to nature, but they were carefully watched to 
see that they got no water. 

At eight-thirty in the morning the dancing was resumed. In the forenoon 
various spectators went to the bottoms to gather tule stalks and two vari- 
eties of sage which were carried into the lodge and distributed among the 
dancers for bedding. Spectators and those helping never crossed an im- 
aginary line about one-third of the way across the lodge floor, .\bout noon 
a youth began dancing with a wide fluttering movement of the flexed arms 
in imitation of a flying eagle. woman dancer was waving her eagle down 
feathers before her eyes: this was interpreted as a sign of thirst, .\ttention 
was called to the fact that the eye-drippings of a trachoma sufferer had 
ceased. Between dances the folk dropped into the irrepressible light- 
hearted humor of the Shoshone. Jocularity was the key-note, and banter 
flew across the lodge from dancers to drummers and back. 

On the second morning the sunrise greeting was repeated as before, 
with the same songs. During the intermission, however, important altera- 
tions in the lodge were effected. Straight-growing evergreens, twelve to 
rifteen feet in height, had been brought in from the mountains. These were 
stripped bare of limbs and bark to a height of eight feet and were planted 
in a half-circle about the vest side of the lodge, each dancer having a i)!ace 
between two poles. Cotton sheets and squares of flour sacks were suspended 
from the poles and were dropped to form a screen at times during the day 
when the dancer in that section wanted to rest. Pictographic accounts of 
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vision experiences were drawn upon the screens of the medicine man and 
medicine woman. That of the man depicted a broad stream in blue running 
down the left side. On the land beside it and facing a representation of the 
medicine man was an otter. In the upper right corner was a spread-eagle 
on a stump. The pictographic account of the woman showed the sun rising 
over a range of jagged mountains in green. In the foreground stood a woman 
holding her horse by the halter rope. Before her stood the buffalo who gave 
her power. 

The center pole was further decorated. Starting about eighteen inches 
from the ground a band of white clay was applied to a height of five feet. 
Further, the imaginary line across the front of the lodge was made very 
real by the erection of a heavy fence of quaking aspen. An entrance about 
ten feet across was left open before the center pole. The avowed purpose 
of the rail was to prevent the dancers from falling out of the sacred space 
when they fainted. 

Finally, the poles of the screen were painted with white or yellow clay. 
The medicine woman added blue spirals to her poles, which were inter- 
preted as representing the Thunder, another of her powers. 

In the course of the day the dancers continued to add to the finery 
of their personal adornment, and a few of them produced fans of eagle 
wings. When the sun was high, the medicine man stood before the center- 
pole staring at the sun, holding before him his otter-skin as he prayed in 
silence (plate 13, right). Occasionally individual dancers stood before the 
pole with their hands upon it in order to soothe their burning bodies, for 
the pole and the ground about it give off a cool and moist feeling. 

-As the thirst of the dancers increased, informants said the buffalo head 
took on life to the dancers. Illusory effects of the buffalo moving, winking 
his eyes, and shaking his head in the manner of a bull are commonly ex- 
perienced. The symbolism of the buffalo is associated with his ability to 
withstand thirst for long periods, as well as the fact that the bull leads 
the herd to water. Furthermore, it is maintained that the buffalo was the 
source of strength and life as the food-giver of the people and hence de- 
served a place of prominence in the worship. This is, of course, a rationaliza- 
tion of a trait which was taken over with the ceremonial complex, for 
among the Seed-eaters the buffalo was never a main economic stay. 

Just about noon the medicine man confided to the band chief that he 
had dreamed they should bring the dance to a close at three o’clock the 
next day. The chief then announced this information to the assemblage. 
The chief was also given to haranguing the dancers from time to time, a 
role in which he was joined by a couple of old men. Late in the afternoon 
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a male dancer stood at the pole, and facing the sun in the west unfurled 
a small white banner upon a slender stick with eagle down feathers at 
either end. A sun, colored in green, surrounded b}’ an inner circle of blue 
and an outer circle of red, from which alternately long and short rays in 
red streamed forth, was the emblem borne by it (plate 13, lower left). He 
prayed with this for the duration of a dance. That night an old man prayed 
with a flute outside the lodge. He moved slowly from the south around to 
the north, repeating a simple tune over and over. It was an individual 
prayer and not an essential part of the ceremony. 

The sunrise ritual was repeated as before on the third morning. On 
this day two women dancers fainted and the climax of the dance was at- 
tained. There was great excitement when the faltering steps of the dancers 
were first noted. The drummers played and sang with a frenzy, and spec- 
tators emitted “war whoops.” 

With the collapse of a dancer activity ceased immediately, save that 
the face of the prostrate one was covered with a few sage leaves. Then the 
medicine man stepped forward and motioned for the body to be moved 
back to the dancer’s place behind the screen. It was there covered with 
grass. He then called all the dancers out into the center of the lodge where 
they lined up facing the sun, men in front, women behind. The medicine 
man stood in the rear, -\fter his prayer there followed more na'dai3uk’''h 
A deep religious satisfaction had replaced the morbid excitement of a 
moment previous, for it is held that the power of the sun comes down to 
revive the unconscious dancer and its good spreads to all present. It is 
also a real blessing to the fallen one. Visions usually appear during the 
period of unconsciousness, and upon revival all traces of thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue are claimed to have disappeared. Frank R. in such a faint was 
visited by a vision of Christ holding a glass half filled with a cool, red liquid 
and accompanied by an eagle; it entirely revived him. The women dancers 
remained unconscious for more than half an hour. 

As the day wore on fewer and fewer dancers came out from the screen. 
.■\.t two-thirty the orchestra simply stopped and the dancing was done. Old 
men were called into the dance space to bless the dancers. Prayers were ut- 
tered with the hands cupped over the petitioner's head and at the end the 
old man lightly patted the body of the recipient. The prayer was to stop 
the thirst and to give the long life of the invoker to the dancer. A fee of a 
couple of dollars was paid for the service and those who could not afford 
it were blessed simultaneously, sharing the cost between them. 

A prepared bucket of water and clay, blessed by the medicine man, was 
passed among the dancers, each receiving a quarter-cupful to induce vomit- 
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ing. The dancers quietly transformed themselves by donning overalls and 
shoes, dropping their old robes and some pieces of bead work at the foot 
of the center pole as they left the lodge. These were seized by old women. 
Boys rushed into the resting places behind the screens to search for trophies. 
It was a most unceremonious ending to a great ceremony. 

The dancers bathed themselves at the creek, some also washing their 
feathers, after which they repaired to their lodges for food. There was great 
hilarity in the camp, gambling at cards and the hand game. Boys took over 
the dance lodge, imitating the dancers in movement and whistle. They 
were not molested until they started to play the drum, too. A ghost dance 
was called for that night, but there was no response. 

The great feast took place during the afternoon of the following day. 
Strips of fresh beef were boiled and quantities of bread and canned goods 
were at hand. substitute revival of the buffalo tongue trait was in- 
novated by Jack Ramsay who procured steer tongues for the male and cow 
tongues for the female dancers. Part of the dance lodge was torn down to 
provide material for a wind screen before which the feast w'as laid. E.xcept 
for portions pulled off to provide fuel for the camp-fires, the rest of the 
lodge was left to fall into decay. 

In turning to the question of origin and history some interesting factors 
are revealed. That the sun dance had never been practiced by the Lemhi 
Shoshone at the time of his visit to them in 1906 was interpreted by Pro- 
fessor Lowie as evidence of its recent introduction among the Fort Hall 
Indians.’ The ceremony in its present form was borrowed directly from 
the Wind River cognates. This acquisition occurred only thirty years ago. 
The medicine man, ws'fakAp, “Bear — had failed in the cure of a tribes- 
w'oman because of the inadequacy of his pow'ers. He was then told in a 
dream visitation to attempt a sun dance as he had seen it performed on 
the Pow'der River in his youth. He induced his people to participate, and 
the first ceremony was held on the Fort Hall Reservation in 1901. The cure 
was a success and the dance has been held yearly since that time with some 
interruptions due to interference by Indian .Agents in the past. The Lemhi 
Shoshone after their transfer to Fort Hall and also the Bannock partici- 
pated. -After some years of joint participation on the part of the last named 
groups, their attitudes of social superiority towards the Hskan'dika caused 
them to separate and hold their sun dance apart from the latter. 

That the sun dance is full of vitality is evidenced by its spread to the 
Shoshone on the Western Shoshone Reserve at Duck Valley, Nevada, in 

' R. 11. I.owie, The Xorthern Shoshone ( Vnthrnjiolonical taper-, American Museum of 
.\atural History, \'ol 2, Part 2' 216, mOU) 
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the summer of 1933. These people, however, waived the tabu on food and 
water, for fear that they could not survive the ordeal! The initiator of the 
dance in Nevada came to Fort Hall in 1934 to participate in the dance 
there and to gain further experience. On the second day of dancing and 
abstinence he attempted to escape from the lodge, but was hauled back by 
the watchers, proving to their satisfaction that the Nevada Shoshone are 
weaker than they. 

Both Lowie’s Lemhi informants and my own stated that the ceremony 
at Fort Hall was taken from the Wind River Shoshone. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that the dance was known to the Snake River Shoshone of the 
last century. The dances were said to have been held at the base of Ban- 
nock Peak in southern Idaho. Susie Yupe, age 60, had a grandfather who 
had officiated as leader in the ancient sun dance. This would have been 
about 1840. When hunting there thirty years ago, William Lipps and some 
companions found what they claim were remnants of the dance lodges. 
In small mounds about the decayed stocks of old center poles they re- 
covered old bone beads and other relics. According to the current knowledge 
of the Indians, the dances of the old days were held infrequently and for 
the purpose of curing and divining the position of enemy bands before going 
east to enter the buffalo country. The leader, it is said, took a hair from the 
head of a dancer on the fourth night and placed it on the ground. It turned 
like a compass-needle and showed the enemy location. This action also 
guaranteed the taking of a scalp. No reasons are known why the ceremony 
was abandoned, nor when, none of the Indians now living having been old 
enough to have participated. 

An origin myth is extant of a hunter who, dying of starvation, lay down 
t ) rest. He heard a singing voice and went over a hill to see. There he saw 
a buffalo which spoke to him and asked him if he was afraid. It promised 
to give him a great medicine. It told him how to build a lodge for the cere- 
mony and how to perform the dance which was to last four days without 
any drinking or eating by the participants. The buffalo also gave him four 
songs to teach his people. These are the songs which are sung at the raising 
of the center pole and at the sunrise ritual. New songs are still given to 
the people by the buffalo in dreams. 

Though the dance is now a yearly affair, it is essential that a leader re- 
ceive a supernatural appointment to undertake the direction of the cere- 
mony. There being no fraternities, leadership necessarily rests upon in- 
dividual initiative. Since no bundles or fetishes exist as necessary para- 
phernalia, any person who receives a proper vision commission to lead the 
dance is eligible. Persons who have had such visions during the preceding 
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winter describe the nature of their dreams to the people at the community 
gatherings which take place every Sunday night. Several weeks before mid- 
summer, the people agree upon the most promising dream and acknowledge 
its owner as the leader of the coming dance. 

The Hakan'dika permit women to participate by reason of the small 
size of the band. Medicine women are eligible to lead, but preference is 
given to men. This year a woman received a dream enpowering her to 
dance and to use her power to cure people, but not to lead the ceremony, 
and she acted accordingly. Some informants said it was best to have a 
vision instructing one to enter the dance, but this requirement is not abso- 
lutely adhered to. 

The main purpose of the ceremony is to cure ailments and to bring 
general welfare and happiness to the group at large. Rheumatism is most 
susceptible to the power of the sun dance. Though no spectacular cures 
were made this year for lack of patients, dancers were pointed out, of whom 
it was said that they were carried into the lodge the year previous because of 
their crippled condition. They became able to dance on the third day and 
have been well since. The psychic curative power of the ceremony is un- 
doubted, although consumption and influenza are admitted by the Indians 
to be beyond its influence. Some persons dance for the purpose of seeking 
visions, thereby attaining medicine. This was probably the most important 
feature in earlier days. 

An account of the Shoshone sun dance would not be complete without 
mention of the satisfactory rationalization of the symbolic paraphernalia 
in terms of Christian teachings. The sun is called God and the lodge is 
his temple. The cross-lying willow bundle is the body of Jesus and with the 
center pole forms the Crucifix. Through this the power of God is dispensed 
to mankind below. About the Savior are his twelve Disciples, represented 
conveniently in the twelve uprights of the outer wall. The Shoshone have 
limited the ceremony to three days and nights, because, by their own word, 
they tried a four day ceremony on one occasion and found it too exhausting. 
Xo matter — Jesus stayed three days and three nights in the Sepulchre, 
without food or water, emerging to the resurrection at the end. Just so do 
the Shoshone dancers reenact the event, gaining thereby new life and fresh- 
ness of spirit. 

Because of its direct diffusion from the Wind River it is possible to 
derive the Shoshone ceremony from an original Gros Ventre source, if 
Spier’s interpretation is accepted; namely, “The Wind River dance re- 
sembles the Arapaho and Gros Ventre equally, but inasmuch as it lacks 
both bundle and fraternity organization, it was probably derived from the 
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later.”® However, in the dance of the Wind River and the Fort Hall Indians 
are traits which are present in neither the Arapaho nor Gros Ventre, but 
which may be found in other tribes. Obviously contributions have been ac- 
cepted from other sources. 

Parallels and affinities for traits practiced by the Shoshone are in the 
main as follows: (1) The ceremony is called ta'guw.\n3, “for want of water 
standing,” and hence belongs with the group which gives the name “Thirst 
Dance” to the ceremony (Ute, Wind River, Plains Cree, and Plains 
Ojibway).® (2) Raising the center pole with crossed tipi-poles and ceremony: 
also by the Wind River, Crow, Blackfoot, Sarsi, Gros Ventre, Plains Cree, 
Assiniboine, Hidatsa, Arapaho, and Southern Cheyenne.^" (3) Feints at 
pole-raising: also by the Wind River, Ute, Crow, Gros Ventre, .\rapaho, 
and Southern Cheyenne. (4) The lodge is of the semi-roofed type of the 
Oglala. (5) The sunrise ritual appears also in the Wind River, Ute (?), 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Oglala, Ponca, and Sisseton.” (6) Producing water 
from the center pole (I did not see this done at Fort Hall, but I was told 
that it had been done by powerful persons in recent years) : also in the 
Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, and Plains Ojibway. There was no altar used by 
the Shoshone and, hence, it is probably absent from the Wind River and 
F^te ceremony, a point upon which Dr Spier was doubtful. 

On the other hand. Wind River practices upon which Spier expressed 
doubt, the occurrence of which is probably confirmed by reason of their 
appearance at Fort Hall, are the use of a prepared drink as among the 
Kiowa, .\rapaho, Southern Cheyenne, and probably the Ponca, and vomit- 
ing as in the Arapaho and Southern Cheyenne.^® The praying over the 
dancers by the old men at the end is a purely western addition, as it appears 
further only among the Wind River and FTe, with possibly the Sisseton.^-' 
Checking the traits present in the Shoshone ceremony against the ele- 
ments listed by Spier in his analysis of the total complex, it will be observed 
that only a vestige of the full ritual of the dance activities carried over to the 
Shoshone. It is clear, therefore, that the sun dance as it exists on the Fort 
Hall reservation is wholly peripheral, both geographically, and in point of 
view of attenuation of content. In the eyes of an Assiniboine observer, it 
is “a travesty, nothing more.” 

New York University 
New York City 

* Spier, op. cit , page 4‘)5 
Ibid, page 470. 

Ibid, page 471, 

” Ibid, page 475. 


* Spier, op. cit., page 465. 
“ Ibid, page 474. 

Ibid, pages 475-76. 



AREAL AFFILIATIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
FOLKTALES 
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B asic contributions to our knowledge of California mythology were 
made by Dixon, Goddard, and Kroeber during the early years of this 
century. These consist of collections of tales and of discussions of relation- 
ships between various tribal mythologies. In 1907 Kroeber brought their 
findings together in a paper which graphically characterized folktale types 
throughout California and drew them into a common cultural perspective.' 

During the nearly thirty intervening years the record of California 
mythology has been greatly enlarged, as has that of the contiguous regions, 
particularly the Basin. The additions from northern California, southern 
Oregon, the Basin, and the lower Colorado River region are many. New 
data from the southern half of California are less plentiful. There the major 
evidence consists of four unpublished collections: the superb Tiibatulabal 
tales of Mrs Erminie W. Voegelin, a full roster of Owens Valley Paiute 
tales of Dr Julian Steward, a series of Yokuts texts taken by Dr Stanley 
Newman,- and some Yokuts and Western Mono tales recorded incidentally 
to an ethnographic investigatiitn by the present writer. Lnfortunately the 
mythology of the Shoshonean and Yuman tribes of extreme southern Cali- 
fornia remains relatively unknown. 

Kroeber’s early paper on California mythology defines the character- 
istics of that area alone, though some recognition is made of resemblances 
to adjoining or more di^tant regions. While he de.scribes those features of 
the tales which are common to the central portion of the state, he stresses 
the differences between the North Central and South Central sections. 
In the light of accumulated data and with emphasis on local traits relieved, 
the affiliations of folktales within the so-called California culture area 
with those of surrounding areas become more evident, as will be demon- 
strated herein. These affiliations show that the essential differences between 
North Central and South Central mythology lie in the nature of their ex- 
ternal relation^hlp.s. The [>resent paper, the by-profluct of a specific com- 
parative study of a particular tribal mythology,'’ does not presume to of- 
fer the evidence of exhaustive research: it indicates generalities which sub- 
sequent analytical sturlies may or may not substantiate. 


' Kroeber, Indian Myths of South Gentral California Keferenccs to the contributions of 
Di.xon, Goddard, and others are to be found therein, pp, 170-98. 

I am deeply indebted to these investigators and to Mr W illard Park, Dr W'. W . Hill, 
and Dr Leslie Spier for the use of their unpublished folktales. 

' t'okuts and Western Mono Myths, ms. 
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Areal distinctions based on mythology, as laid out by Kroeber in 1907, 
coincide with the three ethnic areas of California as conceived by him both 
then and later."* These consist of a small Northwestern coastal area focus- 
ing among the Hupa, Yurok, and Karok; a Southern area covering the 
south extremity of the state and inhabited by Shoshonean and Yuman 
speaking peoples; and a third area, the great Central portion including all 
the coastal and inland territory intervening between the other two. It is 
the latter region which is again subdivided into North Central and South 
Central sectors. 

The differences on which his delimitations are based are several, but 
primarily the determining factor is the nature of creation myths, or the 
lack of them. The Northwestern area lacks creation myths, as do the tribes 
of the extreme south, but in the Central region they are well developed: in 
the North Central part a high god or one-who-is-above creates the world, 
whereas Eagle, assisted by other animals accomplishes this task in the 
South Central half. In the Northwestern area the origin of culture is at- 
tributed to a great culture hero, also in part to a conquering adventurer, 
both members of a proto-typical yet supernatural race of long since de- 
parted people. In the Southern area the advent of worldly phenomena, 
both physical and cultural, are ascribed to an Earth-mother, her brother- 
lover and their son (a ‘‘dying god”), or to two brothers who are culture 
givers. The North Central area in part attributes the establishment of 
present day customs to their creator, and in part subscribes to the notion, 
held in the South Central region as well as elsewhere in North .\merica. of 
natural or cultural origins resulting from thefts and controversies con- 
ducted by animal predecessors, usually Coyote. In the realm of novelistic 
tales the Northwestern area has many hero stories, particularly those of 
the from-rags-to-riches type. In the Central region less elaborate adventure 
stories exist: the North Central region posesses Evil-Father-in-Law, Lost 
Brother, Dug-from-the-Ground, Bear and Deer, and the Loon Woman tale, 
the South Central region possesses tales of a Prairie Falcon hero who res- 
cues his wife, loses his eyes, or has other simple adventures, Mikiti, and 
the tale of a man who followed his wife to the land of the dead (Orpheus 
myth). 

Thus too briefly are Kroeber’s areal distinctions summarised.' They are 

^ Indian Myths. 109. 170. Handbook, S98 ff . Us 78 In the present paper the terms 
Northwestern, Southern, Central, North Central, and South C'entral California refer to 
Kroeber’s folktale or culture areas; the terms northern and southern California to ^eoeraphic 
halves of the state. 

^ niscussed in full in his ^^hsho^k Myths. 85-‘>0; Two Myths. ^09 ff . and Indian Myths. 
195-98. See also Kroeber, Patwin. .>08 
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well founded and are largely corroborated by later folktale material. The 
new material, however, filling in geographically many gaps in the earlier 
data, either extends the old limits, as of the little Northwestern area, or 
modifies their definition, as in the Central region. 

The Northwestern area Kroeber characterized by its type of culture hero, 
lack of creator concept, and belief in a proto-typical, supernatural race® 
on the basis of Hupa, Yurok, and Karok mythology." The Wiyot he re- 
garded as somewhat peripheral because they possessed a high-god or creator 
as well as a culture hero.’ 

It seems to the writer that the distinction between creator and culture 
hero is not clearly definable in this region. The Hupa culture hero did not 
create the world, nor did he create people of sticks or feathers in the usual 
North Central Californian manner, but aside from this there is little to 
distinguish his constructive or transforming activities from those of the 
creators to the immediate south. “ There, in the mythology of Kato, Yuki, 
and Porno, the creator-culture hero-transformer theme is developed in a 
detailed literary form. This has no equivalent in Central Californian tales, 
except in those of the Modoc, Achoinawi, and Maidu which also exhibit 
the attenuated transformer concept of the Southern Plateau (compare 
e.g., Klamath, Wishram, Sanpoil, or Okanagon^j, wherein the creation of 
the earth and m.an appear to be but two events among many others taken 
in the Kato, Yuki, and Pomo heroes’ stride. The transition from the super- 
human hero of the Northwest to the superanimal hero of the Pomo is best 
exemplified by the Yuki myths in which Coyote is not merely an agreeable 
companion to the hero, Taikomol, but is himself the creator in an analagous 
cycle of tales of different content.’- The Pomo creative hero is Coyote, 
though Wolf too is given prominence. The entire treatment of this preem- 
inently California-Basin figure is in the Northwest manner; a fool he is at 
times, but he creates people, institutes customs, carves salmon from wood 
or releases them, causes a deluge when angered, destroys monsters; in short, 

‘Wishosk Myths, 91. 

' Kroeber's Karok myths are available only through references to them in Du Bois and 
Uemetracopoulou's tt'intu Myths, pp. 397-401 J P Harrington's brief collection is an illu- 
minating addition to Karok mythology. 

* Y ishosk Myths, 94 ff.; Keichard, \Vi_\ ot ( Irammar, 151, 153 ff 
Goddard, Hupa Te.xts, 96. 

Goddard, Kato Texts, 183, 184; Kroeber, ^’uki IMyths, 906-12, Barrett, Pomo Myths, 
84 IT ; .t Composite Myth, 37-51 

“ Spier, Klamath Tales, Sapir, Wishram Te't=, '-47; Curtis, 8. 106 IT ; Ray, 157-77; 
CIme, ms ; Boas, Kutenai Tales, 88-125, 281 ff 
Kroeber, ^'uki Myths, 906-17, 918 26 
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is the hero of a series of stories reminiscent of the great hero cycles to be 
found to the northd^ 

Coyote also serves the Patwin as a creator-culture hero, and in such a 
manner as to indicate that Patwin creation tales are derived largely from 
the Porno. The Central California earth diving theme and Falcon hero also 
figure in the myths. 

Traits which were thought of by Kroeber as specifically Xorthwestern 
have a distribution well beyond the bounds of the Hupa-Yurok-Karok unit. 
Like the Yurok and Wiyot culture heroes, Kumush (Old Man) of the 
Modoc attempts to destroy his son in order to obtain his daughter-in-law; 
this is known from the Puget Sound region.^” The tale of two girls sent to 
seek a husband is recorded from the Modoc, Achomawi, Yana, and Wintu 
of the interior, as well as the Karok, Wiyot, Takelma, and Coos on the 
coast, and other tribes to the north.*® The story of a scabby or abandoned 
boy who becomes rich is similarly shared by Karok, Chilula, Wintu. and 
IModoc,*' as is that of the rescue of a stolen brother, by Coos. Tillamook, 
Hupa, Karok, Wintu, Yana, Shasta, Achomawi, Modoc, and Klamath.*® 
The Loon Woman tale follows largely the same distribution.*® The story 
of Coyote’s failure to obtain power, recorded from the Karok, is rendered 
in almost identical terms by the Southern Okanagon.®® .\ntelope and the 
Coyote Boys, told by the Wintu, is the theft of a hoop tale known from the 
Puget Sound-Southern Plateau region.®* 

Five or ten siblings as a character group is a favorite formula of the 
Kato, Chilula, Hupa, Wintu, and Modoc in California, and Klamath, 
Coos, Tillamook, and Wishram among many others to the north. 

In short, in this group of tales, the whole northern quarter of California, 

Barrett. Porno Myths, 45 passim: Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 565 ff , 61S ff. 

Kroeber. Patwin. 505. 504. 

Curtin, 12, Also, for e.xample, Wishram and Coast Salish. Curtis, S. 132; Haeberlin, 
400; Adamson, 589 

Curtin, 27; Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi, 165; Achomawi Myths, 2S3; Sapir, Vana 
Texts, 135; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou. 341; Harrington. Karuk Indian Myths, 23; 
Reichard, 145; Sapir, Takelma, 64; St. Clair, 35; Boas, Kutenai, 508 

Harrington, op. cit., 16; Goddard, Chilula Texts, 359; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 
320; Curtin, 17. 

St. Clair, 32; Boas. Traditions of Tillamook. 136; Goddard. Hupa Texts, 154; Du Bois 
and Demetracopoulou, 598, note 45 [Kroeber, Karok, 37631, 311; Sapir, \ ana Texts, 214; 
Curtin, 300 tT.; Spier, Klamath Tales 

Demetracopoulou. Loon Woman Myth, 102, 103, Spier, op. cit.] Lowie, Assiniboine, 

160 . 

Power‘d, 55; Clmc. 

Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 302, Adamson, 390; Boas, Kutenai. 299. 
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from coast to Sierras, aligns with the coastal and inland area of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Elements of Northwestern tales extend south and east beyond the 
Hupa-Yurok-Karok group An adventurous journey across the ocean, some- 
times resulting in the theft of foodstuffs, occurs not only in Salmon River 
Shasta and \\ iyut myths as noted by Kroeber,-- but also in tliose of Modoc, 
Wintu, Rato. Yuki, Pomo. Patwin, and Nisenan.-^ Found also in Porno 
mythology are the concepts of thunder as a Thunderbird, and of a water 
serpent or monster, and of many supernatural non-animal beings. The con- 
test theme is strongly developed and frequently has an evil father-in-lav 
for the motivation, as on the Northwest Coast.-’ In literary style Kato, 
Yuki, and more particularly, Pomo myths embody a richness of imagina- 
tive detail which points to northern affiliation rather than southern or 
eastern: magical devices abound such as magic flute, surrogate tokens, 
lightening of leads, snapping or guarded doors,-^ 

Before leaving Pomo mythology, which will be considered again from 
the Central California viewpoint, the absence of certain tales found east 
of the Coast Range in northern California should be noted, namely, Loon 
Woman, Rolling Skull,-'^ Child-Stealing Ogre, Shabby Suitor, and the pop- 
ular trickster tales of Bungling Host, Long Penis, and Coyote and his 
Daughters.-' The Pomo trickster tales are nearly all local forms differing 
in content from their analogues of the Basin and Southern Plateau. 

The origin myth is again the determinant of Kroeber’s Southern folktale 
area.-'* The general form is characteristic of the Yuman group in .\rizona, 
their linguistic relatives in California, and the neighboring Shoshoneans, 
viz., the Maric()pa, Yavapai, Havasupai, Walapai, Yuma, Diegueno, Ser- 
rano, and Cupjeno.-^ This epic myth tells of two quarreling brothers who 

” W iaho^k M\ ihs, 93, Indian ihs. ISO, in I 
Curtin, 130, Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 121; Goddard, Kato Te.xts, 207; Kroeber, 
^ ul.i M\ths, 9]2, Harictl. Bonto M>ths, 46, 5,3, 191, 279, 375, KrnDicr, Patwin, 304, X ailty 
Xisenan, 276, posdbly also Coast Miwok, cf. Mernam, 203 

-■ litlus of tales referring to the hero’s source, I lug-from-the Ground, are really niisno- 
mers, as miraculous births are commonly attributed to heroes of contest tales. Several Evil 
lather-in-Eavv stories of nolhern (.'alifornia are obscured by titles referring to this incident of 
relatively local distribution, cf. 1 >ii Bois and Demetraco[ioulou, 291 . ,197. notes 9. 10, Barrett, 
Pomo Myths, 463, Boas, Tsimshian .M ethology, 794 IT 
^ Barrett. Pomo Myths. 460 
“ Pepresented bv one aberrant tale, ihid , 231 

Present are Covoie and Mother-in-Law, and Coyote 1 lisgui-ed as Did W oman, ihid , 
241, 244 

Two Myths, 309 ff 

Siiier, \uman Tribes, 345, Gifford, Xortheaste-rn and Western Yavapai, 340, 402. 
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emerge from the waters to make people, the sun and moon, and to institute 
customs; one of the brothers proves to be a “dying god" whose death in- 
volves several important episodes. The Luiseno and Mohave accounts, as 
given by Kroeber,^° are closely analogous. The major innovation in both 
is the change of the siblings to an incestuous brother and sister: from the 
latter all things of the world are born. In the light of other accounts it seems 
possible that this modification is due to an assimilation of the inherently 
Shoshonean male-female progenitor concept common to the adjacent 
Chemehuevi, Tiibatulabal, Western Mono,®' Washo, Shivwits, and others 
(see below), although the rendering is in cosmic terms suggestive of Pueblo 
affiliations.®- The Pass Cahuilla combine both ideas by having the two 
brothers born from a nebulous mother and father.®® 

One tale centering among the Yumans but having a wider distribution 
is also found in the Southern area: this is Flute Lure or the Sun’s Boys 
recorded from Serrano and Diegueno and also from at least Havasupai, 
Yavapai, Maricopa, Shivwits, and Southern Ute®'* in the Southwest. 

Little is known of other tales from the Southern area. Those recorded 
from the Luiseno, Cahuilla, and Diegueno are largely of a nondescript type 
which might form the background of any myth collection from the Pacific 
slope or Basin. The story of Takwish, the wife-stealing meteor, is a local 
variant of the stolen-relative theme popular throughout California and the 
Basin. The form prevailing over the entire southern half of California and 
also known in the southern Basin has the loss of a wife as its motive: 
Cahuilla, Tubatulabal. Yaudanchi Yokuts, Owens Valley and Kaibab 
Paiute.®° 

The Serrano, more adequately represented than any other group of 


Spic-r, Havasupai, Xos. 1-8: Rroeber, Walapai, 12, 24,S; Harrington, .\ Yuma .Vccount, 328; 
Waterman, 338; Benedict, 1 , Strong. 268 

Two Myths, 312, 315 

The Luiseno Earth-mother, Tamaiawot, the Mother of .Ml (Kroeber, Two ilyths. 912), 
is specitically paralleled by the Wobonuch Western Mono who localize the home of their 
Mother of .All, Tabiyawet, near Huntington Lake in the Sierra Xevada Mountains (Gayton, 
Yokuts and Western Mono, ms ) 

Kroeber discusses the Pueblo affiliations in the Handbook, 788-92. 

Strong, 130. 

Benedict, 2; Du Bois, Story of Chaup, 217; Spier, Havasupai, No. 9, Gifford, Xorth- 
eastern and Western Ya\ apai, 353, 404, Spier, Yuman Tribes, 367 ; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 
70, 190 .Also Xavaho, Pima, and Papago, and probably related to the twin war god tales of the 
Pueblos- Matthews, 105, Uensmore, 54; Herzog, ms. 

" Hooper, 364; A'oegelin, ms ; Kroeber, Indian Myths, 221 , Steward, ms ; Sapir, Texts of 
Kaibab, 367; cf. Stephen, Hopi Tales, 21, fora Pueblo e.xample. 
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southern California, and their Shoshonean relatives to the north and east, 
the Kitanemuk, Chemehuevi,®® and Tubatulabal of the San Joaquin V'alley, 
have so many Basin tales and elements in their mythology that they con- 
stitute a Californian appendage to the Basin mythologic area. The non- 
Basin tales of the Tubatulabal are held in common with their Yokuts 
neighbors, particularly the Yauelmani and Paleuyami of the southern 
valley. 

This brings us within the Central California region. Again taking the 
creation tale as a criterion, we find that here interest is centered on the 
making of the world, and is embodied in a myth postulating an original 
world of primeval water, in which an already existing creator (usually 
Eagle or another raptorial bird) solves the problem of earth-making by the 
familiar earth-diver method. It is known to the Tubatulabal, Wobonuch 
and North Fork Western IMono, Salinan, Yokuts of the central valley and 
foothills, Southern IMiwok, Patwin, and Northwestern Maidu (as an inci- 
dent). and Wintu.®' The primeval water and earth-diver incidents are far 
flung in general distribution, but in California are concentrated in this 
rather isolated group completely surrounded by tribes favoring deluge in- 
cidents (i.e., caused, or arriving and receding floods).®® 

The establishment of culture seems to hold no narrative interest for 
the people of Central California; the Porno, Patwin (indirectly), and Maidu, 
who participate in the culture-hero-transformer area of the Northwest 
Coast and interior to which they are peripheral, alone have tales dealing 
with this subject. 

The Growing Rock tale is distinctive of this region, being found among 
Porno, Wintu, IMiwok, North Fork Mono, Rechayi and Yauelmani Yokuts, 
and Tubatulabal,®® although the incident of a rising rock is more widely 
distributed in the west.^® Our knowledge of the Thunder Twin story has 
not been clarified by new material: it remains random in distribution and 
variable in plot. 

On the basis of one tale each Kroeber, Indian Myths, 243; Origin Tradition, 240. 

' \ oeeelin, ms., GifTord, AVestern Mono, 305; Gayton, ms; Mason, Language of Salinan, 
82, 105, Kroeber, Indian Myths, 202, 204, 210, 218, 229; Xewman, ms ; Barrett, Myths of 
Sierra Miwok, 4; Kroeber, Patwin, 303, 304; Di.xon, Maidu Myths, 39, Du Bois and Demetra- 
copoulou, 287. 

Keichard, Literary Types, 274. 

Barrett, Porno Myths, 307 ; Myths of Sierra Miwok, 22; 1 )u Bois and Demetracopoulou, 
37'); Powers, 366; GilTord, Western Mono Myths, 355, Gayton, ms , Xewman, ms.; A’oegelin, 

ms. 

Tor example, Xa\aho, Paviotso, Ute, Alaidu, Yana, Wasco: Hill, ms.; Park, ms.; 
Kroeber, I'te Tales, 272; Di.xon, Maidu Myths, 79, 81; Sapir, Yana Texts, 208; Wishram Texts, 
264. 
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It is notable that these tales by no means include all the tribes of the 
Central area in their distribution, which clusters about the exact middle 
of the state and excludes those tribes mentioned above as having northern 
affiliations. The Prairie Falcon hero and Eagle chief are favorite characters 
in this nuclear group: single contests are preferred to multiple tests; re- 
vival is accomplished by submersion in water. 

It is difficult to find other tales or elements that belong strictly to the 
area designated by Kroeber as Central California. The Lizard Hand motif, 
an argument between Lizard and Coyote over the shape of the human 
hand, occurs as far north as the Karok, southward through Central Cali- 
fornia, and continues in closely analagous form with the Cahuilla and Mari- 
copa.^^ The tale of a controversy over the origin of death is reported from 
one end of the state to the other as part of a continuous distribution ranging 
over all the surrounding regions.^- The episode of the subsequent death of 
the proponent’s child is not found south of the Yokuts and Tiibatulabal 
in California. More general controversies over the method of childbirth, 
or mode of life, either in anecdotal or incidental form, are scattered over 
the greater part of California’^ and elsewhere in western North America. 

The determination of the length of the seasons is recorded from such 
California tribes as were in contact with the Southern Plateau and Basin 
where it is popular, namely, from the Yana, Modoc, and Atsugewi.^ 

The tales of the Theft of Fire and the Theft of the Sun are found in 
Central and Northwestern California, though not in the Southern area. 
However, their distribution continues northward on the Pacific coast and 
eastward into the Basin. The Theft of Fire tale has a form common to 
California and the Basin, as opposed to that involving arrow-chain and 
war on the sky incidents found in the Southern Plateau-Pugct Sound re- 
gion.'‘° The California-Basin form again divides into two groups. A single 
thief who enters the fire-keepers’ home and steals fire while they sleep is 
credited with the feat by the Yokuts, Western Mono, Sierra Miwok. Porno, 
Yana, and Northeastern MaidM^ — a southern and eastern grouping. The 

Harrington, Karuk Indian ilyths, 26, Barrett. Porno Myths. 47U; "Strong. 125; Spier, 
Vuman Tribes, 346; Thompson, 2S8, note 5^^) 

Cf . Thompson, 284, note 51 ; Du Bois and Demetracopouluu, 299. SOU, 398, notes 32, 33; 
Ihirrett, Porno Myths, 457, X’oegehn, ms ; Steward, ms ; Strong, 135; Kroeber, Patwin, 308 

Random examples: Karok, Porno, Maidu, Western Mono, Cupeho, Yuma- Harrington, 
Karuk Indian Myths, 26, Barrett, op. cit , 102; Ihxon, Maidu Myths. 46 ti ; Gayton, ms ; 
Strong, 268; Harrington, A Yuma Account, 330. 

Sapir, Yana Texts, 211; Curtin, 58; Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi. 171 . 

Recorded in aberrant form from the Tolowa [*'']: Powers, 70 

Kroeber. Indian Myths, 219, Gayton, ms ; Gifford, Miwok Myths., 3D, Barrett, 
l^omo Mjths, 310, Sapir, Yana Texts, 32, 171; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 65. 
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second form, wherein the thieves mingle socially with the fire-owners and 
the stolen embers are brought home by relay runners, is shared by Karok, 
Wintu, Shasta, Achomawi, Maidu, Modoc, Ute, Northern Shoshone, 
Southern Ute, Shivwits, Kaibab and Owens Valley Paiute^" — that is, in 
northern California and the Basin. A feature which is primarily character- 
istic of Basin and Plateau mythology, the making of a rain or snow storm 
to hinder someone's escape, occurs in California in the Tubatulabal, foot- 
hill Yokuts, Sierra Miwok, Maidu, Achomawi, Yana, and Modoc Theft of 
Fire tales, as well as in those of the Southern Ute, Shivwits, and Kaibab 
Paiute in the Basin.'** 

The Theft of the Sun myth is found in California as far south as the 
Yokuts: it is absent from the Basin and Oregon, its northern distribution 
being resumed in the southern Puget Sound region of Washington. In Cali- 
fornia the form of the tale largely follows the Theft of Fire pattern, both 
myths having several incidents in common. It bears but slight similarity 
to its analogue of the Northwest Coast.'*® 

Acorns, pinenuts, obsidian, dentalia, and a harpoon are the objects of 
theft in tales shared by a few tribes of northern California and the Basin, 
namely, Wiyot, Wintu, Achomawi, Atsugewi, Owens Valley Paiute, 
Paviotso, and Moapa.®® 

The last several tales we have been discussing include practically all of 
Central California as part of continuous distributions covering major parts 
of western North America. It will be remembered that Kroeber subdivides 
the Central area into North Central and South Central sections. This may 
be reemphasized as follows. 

The creation of man and the founding of tribes is unformulated in the 
southern half of Central California. The concept of the creation of man 
from sticks (secondarily, feathers or mud) prevails over the northern por- 
tion with a coastal e.xtension southward to include the Coast Miwok and 


Powers, 38; Du Boisand Demetracopoulou, 398, note 41 [Kroeber, Karok, 3799, 3866], 
304, Dixon. Shasta Myths, 13; .Achomawi and -Atsugewi, 163; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 66, 91; 
Curtin, 52; Kroeber, Ute Tales, 2.38; Lowie, Xorthern Shoshone, 245; Shoshonean Tales, 6, 
1 18; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 392, Steward, ms. 

Voegelin, ms ; Kroeber, Indian Alyths, 219; Ga^’ton, ms ; Gifford, op. cil., 285, 333; 
Dixon, Alaidu Myths, 67; .Achomawi and .\tsugewi, 165; Sapir, A'ana Texts, 173; Curtin, 57, 
Kroeber, Ute Tales, 259; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 118; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 393. 

Cf. Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, ,398, note 35; Barrett, Porno Myths, 600; Gayton, 
ms.; Boas, Tsimshian Alythology, 641. 

Reichard, Wiyot Grammar, 173, Du Boisand Demetracopoulou, 301, 302, 305; Dixon, 
.Achomawi and Atsugewi, 160, 174; Steward, ms , Park, ms ; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 160, 
217, 221 
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Salinan, and ranges into the Basin to the Northern Shoshone and Southern 
Ute in weak form.®’^ 

Two favorite tales, Bear and Deer and the Orpheus myth, are almost 
mutually exclusive in distribution in California; the first northern, the 
second southern, as Kroeber pointed out.““ However, neither is character- 
istically Californian save in the form of local variants. The first is found 
not merely in North Central California, but is reported for nearly all the 
tribes of northern California including the Yurok and Modoc; from the 
Klamath, Takelma, Kathlamet, Coast Salish, Snohomish, Comox, Thomp- 
son, and Kwakiutl to the north; from the Northern Shoshone, Southern 
Ute (aberrant), North Fork Mono, Ttibatulabal, and Serrano of the Basin 
region; and from several of the Pueblos.^ The Orpheus myth, distributed 
from the Maidu southward to the Gabrielino, has Paviotso and Navaho as 
nearest non-Californian cases in its continent-wide distribution. 

Trickster stories are weak or absent from the southern half of the state, 
with the exception of the Tubatulabal and Serrano w’ho possess a number 
of Basin myths. Coyote, the rascally hero of the central Pacific region, is 
usually found in the major role. His scattering of deer by creating a 
stench is recorded for Yokuts, Owens Valley Paiute, Southern Ute. and 
Yavapai. “ Kroeber records a Yauelmani Yokuts tale related to Ttibatu- 
labal, Owens Valley Paiute, and Paviotso myths, containing a few Coyote 
incidents of the trickster or dupe type.®® 

Several tales of northern California involving Coyote's trickery are 
well known from the Basin and elsewhere. Probably the most popular is 
Coyote and his Daughter, analyzed by Schmerler. Nineteen of her twenty- 
nine cases have a provenience west of the Rocky Mountains: to her distri- 
bution, which includes Wintu, Yana, Maidu, North Fork Mono, the major 
Basin tribes, and the Serrano, may be added Hupa (distorted), Owens 

See Barrett, Porno Myths, 468, 469, for references to Pomo, Coast, Lake, and Sierra 
Miwok, tVintun, Vana, and Yuki; Mason, Language of Salinan, 105; Dixon, .\chomawi and 
Atsugewi, 159, 169; ])u Bois and Demetracopoulou, 378; Lowie, Xorlhern Shoshone, 278, 
Shoshonean Tales, 3, 4. See also for Skagit, Nutka, and Bella Bella, H,aeberlin, 41b; Boas, 
Tsimshian Mythology, 913; Bella Bella Tales, .14, 35, 39. 

“ Indian Myths, 198. 

“Jean Sapir, 259; Marriott, ms.; Spier, Klamath Tales; Sapir, Takelma, 117; Boas, 
Kathlamet Texts, 118; .Adamson, 407; Haeberlin, 442; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 253; 
Shoshonean Tales, 58; Gifford, Western Mono, 357; Voegelin, ms.; Benedict, 16 For Thomp- 
son, Comox, and Pueblo references see Ruth L, Bunzel's footnote to Dangel, 307, fn 1 
Gayton, Orpheus Jlyth. 

“ Gayton, ms.; Steward, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 17; Gifford. Northeastern and 
Western Yavapai, 412. 

“ Kroeber, Indian Myths, 231; Voegelin, Steward, and Park, works cited 
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Valley Paiule, and Yavapai.°' Coyote and the Swimming Girls (or Long 
Penis), usually with the Coyote as Doctor episode following, is recorded 
from northern California (Chilula, Shasta, Wintu), the Basin (Northern 
Shoshone, Paviotso), to the south among Yavapai, and is well known in 
the Southern Plateau.“^ Coyote and his Mother-in-Law is reported from 
Tubatulabal, Paviotso, Yana, and Pomo;=® Coyote’s Penis Baby is an in- 
cident in Tubatulabal, Paviotso, Moapa, iNIaidu, Yana, and Wintu tales. 
These stories are rare or absent in the Northwestern area of California. 
Nevertheless, one trickster story is characteristic of this coastal region; 
the one wherein Coyote disguises himself as a baby and floats down a 
stream to intrigue women: Porno (aberrant), Yuki, Kato, Hupa, Klamath, 
and Northern Shoshone. It is found as an incident in salmon release tales 
continuously northward into the Southern Plateau.®^ 

The Rolling Head (Skull, Rock) theme, which is variously a basic or in- 
cidental myth element over a large part of North America, is significant 
in its Californian distribution. Like many of the items cited above its dis- 
tribution embraces the northern portion of the state and the Sierra Nevada 
region contiguous to the Basin: Porno and Wappo (both aberrant), Wintu, 
Yana, Modoc, Shasta, Maidu, North Fork Mono, Tubatulabal, Paviotso, 
Ute, and Northern Shoshone.'^- 

A great number of incidents and details, such as ogre with pestle, ogress 
with burden basket, transformation to stone, fastened-hair trap, kill-all 

Schmerler. 196-207; Goddard, Hupa Te.tts, 239; Steward, ms ; Gifford, op cit. -Also 
Okanagon, Sanpoil, and Xavaho: Cline, ms.; Ray, 174; Hill, ms 

Goddard, Chilula Te.tts, 362; Di.xon, Shasta Myths, 34; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 
3S6-8S, Low'ie, X'orthern Shoshone, 250, Park, ms.; Gifford, X’ortheastem and Western 
Yavapai, 400. .Also, for e.vample, Wishram, Skagit, Xespelim, Sanpoil, Okanagon, and X'ez 
Perce. Sapir, Wishram Texts, 1 1 , Haeberlin, 393, Teit, Okanagon Tales, 71 ; Ray, 175; Cline, 
ms ; Spinden, 189, For Coyote as Iloctor references see Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 401, 
note 130, to which may be added Vuki. Modoc, and Tillamook- Kroeber, Yuki Myths, 938; 
Goldman, ms.; Boas, Traditions of Tillamook, 14. 

’’ X’oegelm, ms , Park, ms ; ''apir, Yana Te.xts, 112; Barrett, Porno Myths, 241. 

“ Yoegelin, ms ; Park, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales. 177; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 89; 
Sapir. op cil . l.^S; liu Bois and Demetracopoulou, 386 

Barrett. I’omo Alyths. 245, Kroeber, A'uki Myths, 939; Goddard, Kato Texts, 219 , 
Hupa Tcxt.s, 125, Spier, Klamath Tales; Kowie, X'orthern Shoshone, 275. Other examples, 
Iillamook, Wishram, Snohomish, X'ez Perce, Thompson: Boas, Traditions of Tillamook, 
14o, Sapir, Wishram Texts, 3, Haeberlin, 404, Spinden, 119 ; Teit, Thompson Tales, 7; cf. 
Boas, Kutenai Tales, 301. 

’-Barrett, op cil . 231, Radin, 141; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 362, Sapir, Yana 
1 e.xts, 124, 202, Dixon, Shasta Myths, 21, Maidu Xlyths. 97, Curtin, 189; Gifford, Western 
Mono, lol, \ oegelin, ms.; Park, ms , Kroeber, Ute Tales, 260; I.owie, X'orthern Shoshone, 
262; Shrishonean 'tales. 201, 203 1 or general distribution see Thompson, 143, note 23S 
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arrow, vulnerable spot, underground traveling and so on, are distributed 
over northern California and held in common with contiguous regions to 
the north and east. They fail to appear in a central California nucleus 
composed of Patwin, Miwok, all the Yokuts tribes, and the Salinan, prob- 
ably the Costanoan and Coast iliwok, and in part, the Porno. To this area 
of absence may probably be added the remaining tribes of southern Cali- 
fornia, with the exception of the Serrano, though the lack of evidence will 
not permit final conclusions to be drawn. 

Beside some tales shared with northern California, as already pointed 
out, there are a few typical of the Basin which impinge upon the mythology 
of certain California tribes along the Sierran highland. The folktales of the 
Shoshoneans of the Great Basin are best known through Lewie’s representa- 
tive collections. The area is marked by its uniformity, though analysis 
would, of course, reveal definite cleavages. 

Here little or no interest is shown in the creation of the world, whereas 
the origin of people is described in two tales common to nearly all the 
Shoshonean groups. The essential element is the belief in male-female con- 
ception: people are not manufactured by a creator from some tangible 
substance or by fiat. The tale has two variants. In one, an original old 
woman and her daughter (both usually with toothed vaginas) dwell in the 
center of a lake; Wolf, Coyote, or “a man” marries the daughter; their 
children, born in a jug, are released too soon; the quarrelling children are 
dispersed to become different tribes. This form is found among the Cheme- 
huevi and Owens Valley Paiute in California, and the Kaibab Paiute, 
Shivwits, IMoapa, Paviotso, Washo, Southern Ute, and Northern Shoshone 
of the Basin.®^ The Old Woman is known to the Northeastern Maidu and 
the Wobonuch Western Mono.®^ 

The second form of the tale is of a woman who, after many misadven- 
tures, among them escape from a rolling skull, arrives at the home of Wolf, 
Eagle, or “a man,” who becomes her husband and the father of mankind. 
This variant is known to the Tubatulabal, Wobonuch Western Mono 
(aberrant). North Fork Mono, Owens Valley Paiute, Paviotso, and Modoc; 
that is, the marginal region west of the Basin.®" 

There are no culture establishment tales in the central Basin. Cotton- 
tail is an indifferent transformer in one story.®® To the south the Yumans 

“ Kroeber, Origin Tradition, 240; Steward, ms , Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 358; Lowie, 
Shoshonean Tales, 103, 157. 209, 216; Xorthern Shoshone, 236, Dangberg, 439. 

“ Uixon, Maidu !Myths, 50; Gayton, ms. 

“ Voegelin, ms.; Gifford, Western Mono, 317; Steward, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 
200-209; Curtin, 137, 140. 

“ Southern Ute, for example: cf. Lowie, Shoshonean Tales. 59. 
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have drawn Wolf and Coyote into their origin accounts.®" The Basin, like 
Central California, attributes a few specific origins to theft or controversy; 
thus fire and pinenuts are obtained by thefts conducted by Wolf or Coyote, 
and death and the length of seasons by arguments between Wolf and 
Coyote (see above). 

Several novelistic tales centering in the Basin are shared with Yuman 
and Californian neighbors. Probably the most popular is one wherein Wolf 
and Coyote overcome Bear Woman, though Coyote’s rape of Bear costs 
him his back muscles; thereafter the brothers engage in a battle; Coyote 
causes Wolf’s capture and death, but recovers his brother’s scalp by a 
skinshifting ruse and restores him to life. The tale as a whole or in part is 
known to the Arizona Yumans (Maricopa, Havmsupai, Yavapai, and 
Walapai), to the Serrano, Chemehuevi, Tiibatulabal, Owens Valley Paiute, 
and Northeastern Maidu of California, and to the Kaibab Paiute, Shivwits, 
Moapa, and Paviotso of the Basin.®* The skinshifting device is used in 
the same manner by the Yana, Wintu, Hupa, Coos, and their neighbors 
of the Southern Plateau.®^ Coyote and Porcupine’s contention over game 
is known in California to Modoc, Maidu, and Owens Valley Paiute.’® 

The contest theme, as developed in California, must be omitted from 
this discussion. It appears both in California and the Basin in a number of 
forms, producing an intricacy of relationships that can only be disentangled 
by careful analysis, and which will not permit of summary characterization. 
The same may be said for the variety of bungling imitation tales emanating 
from the northern half of California and the Basin. 

This revaluation of folktale material from California, cursory though 
it is, points out the following facts. If the material is looked at from a 
Ca]if(jrnian point of view, the areal divisions and characteristics laid down 
by Kroeber may be retained with certain additions and qualifications. The 
Northwestern area is less e.xclusive: some of its most typical traits e.xtend 
southward in a coastal strip as far as the Pomo, and are found inland as 
far east as the Modoc. It shares several important tales with the major 


Spier, \uman Tribes. 35,3; Havasupai, No. 39; Kroeber, tValapai, 247, 250; Gifford, 
Northeastern and Western Vaeapai, 351. 

Spier, tuman Tribes, 359; Havasupai, No. 39; Gifford, Northeastern and West- 
ern Yavapai, 369; Kroeber, Walapai, 255, Benedict, 12; Kroeber, Origin Tradition, 240; 
\ ocgelin, ms ; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 338; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 92, 161; Northern 
Shoshone, 239; Park, ms.; Di.xon, Maidu Myths, 104. 

Sapir, \ana Te.xts, 216; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 314; Goddard, Hupa Texts, 
1 55, St ( lair, 33; Haeberlin, 408; Boas, Kutenai Tales, 302. 

t urtin, 272; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 83; Steward, ms. 
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groups of North Central California; the Wintu, Yana, Shasta, Modoc, and 
Achomawi. The Southern area, inadequately represented save for two 
definitely Yuman myths, does not include the Serrano, which affiliates with 
the Kitanemuk and with the Tiibatulabal of south central California in 
the possession of many typically Shoshonean myths. The now reduced 
Central region is indeed divided against itself; the area as a whole having 
little more in common in the w^ay of major myths than the Earth-Diver 
Creation myth, Theft of Fire, Theft of the Sun, Growing Rock, and the 
Lizard Hand episode. 

If, how'ever, the material is viewed from the standpoint of areas ad- 
jacent to California, the local divisions disappear, to emerge as parts of 
larger wholes in a somewhat different alignment. Practically all of northern 
California has attributes which relate it to the myth area immediately to 
the north. Features which seem to be diminished phases of Northwest 
Coast mythology and specific likenesses to the folktales of the Sahaptin 
and Interior Salish (already commingled from southern Puget Sound south- 
ward through Oregon) continue into Northern California as far south as 
the Porno on the coast, and the Wintu and Northern IMaidu in the in- 
terior.'^ The Basin mythologic area makes inroads into California. In the 
northern half as far west as the Coast Range to include the Wintu, A'ana, 
-\chomawi and Northeastern Maidu, there is a strong admixture of Basin 
elements and tales. The penetration continues southward along the back- 
bone of the Sierra Nevada mountains, covering the Washo, the Shoshonean 
speaking Western and Eastern iMono (Owens Valley Paiute), and becomes 
the dominant factor in the mythology of the Ttibatulabal, and of the 
Kitanemuk, Serrano, and Chemehuevi so far as it is known. The extension 
of Yuman tales includes primarily the Yuman tribes of extreme southern 
California and their immediate neighbors, the Cahuilla, Cupeno. and 
Luiseno. 

This leaves a comparatively discrete nucleus in central California com- 
posed of the Miwok, all the Yokuts tribes, the Salinan, and probably 
Costanoan, Coast Miwok, and Patwin, which appears to be rather aloof 


It is worth noting that the I'omo, Wintu, and Maidu also represent approximately 
the southern limit of many other Northwest Coast, Puget Sound, and Plateau elements as 
shown in Spier’s analysis of the cultural situation surrounding the Klamath (cf. Spier, Klamath 
Ethnography, 22d-o2.S). 

The mythologic situation in northern C alifornia was anticipated by Lowie when he 
wrote, “The affinities [of myths] are not exclusively Basin-Californian, they must be under- 
stood to embrace the tribes of Washington and Oregon and to some extent of the Canadian 
Plateau as well” (Cultural Connections, 156). 
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from the surrounding regions. Although two of its major tales, the Earth- 
Diver creation of the world and the Orpheus myth, are well known else- 
where in North America, they do not serve as immediate links with any 
closely neighboring area. 



I'lG. 1. ^lap indicatinj^ areas in California which share folktales and tale elements with 
adjacent regions 


It must be remembered that in this attempt to envisage intra-California 
differences in terms of broader cultural wholes, the picture is based on the 
grosser and more obvious likenesses. However, it seems probable to the 
writer that an examination of local miscellaneous tales and elements would 
show cleavages along the same general lines. For example Yuki tales are 
more like those of the Porno than those of the Chilula, vet both Yuki and 
Porno resemble Chilula more than they do Sierra Miwok or Wintu. Tiibatu- 
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labal has many traits closely shared with the Yokuts, but it contains a 
great number of Basin elements absent from the myths of these valley 
neighbors. Taken as a whole the mythology of certain tribes is palpably 
transitional: Porno, Maidu, and Tubatulabal hold particularly interesting 
areal positions. Their mythologies demonstrate the impossibility of drawing 
sharply defined boundaries. 

In any group of tales under consideration, the concepts upon which 
they are based extend far beyond the horizon, and as attention is turned 
upon plots, incidents, and elements the view narrows until only local de- 
tails are in focus. Yet none of these constitutents have identical distribu- 
tion. .\s in any other phase of culture, the variable provenience of its com- 
ponents makes areal delimitations of mythology a matter of arbitration. 
The accompanying map is offered with this qualification. 
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OF UTO-AZTECAX 
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T he comparative linguistics of the Uto-Aztecan stock is now entering 
upon its second staged It first began with the researches of Buschmann 
and was notably advanced by the work of Kroeber, who gave form and 
definition to what had before been a haze of little known tongues perceived 
to be somehow related. This first stage may be described as finding out 
what we had to deal with. One of its leading ideas was classification of the 
stock into sub-groups and attempts to grade degrees of linguistic kinship. 
Much of the phonetic material came to light during this stage, albeit not 
clearly expressed until Sapir’s “Southern Paiute and Xahuatl’’ appeared 
in IQl.L not long after which came Mason's further contributions to the 
subject in his “Tepecano.” 

If the ke\'-word. of the first stage was classification, that of the second 
stage has become structure In the first stage we compared words willy- 
nilly. looking for resemblances to appear. On the basis of much rough and 
quick comparison we attempted to arrange our hodge-podge of facts into 
something like order. Eventually a feeling for the basic structure of Uto- 
.■\ztecan speech emerged: these languages had a characteristic structure of 
word and stem, as Semitic and Bantu have. Sapir’s work was definitely 
geared to the idea of structure, the first to be so. By now this typical struc- 
ture is sufficiently well known to assume of necessity a central place in care- 
ful linguistic comparison. It no longer suffices merely to compare words; 
we must try to compare homologous structures, and to make the compari- 
aon in such a v--a_\ that it will throw further light on structure. To do other- 
wise would be as inept as, fur instance, to compare two word-lists, one in 
Ethiopic and one in Hebrew, without reference to the triconsonantal stem 
structure of Semitic and its characteristic technique. 

What, then, is this characteristic L*to-Aztecan structure? Its central 
fact is a stem of the form C\'C\' with a verb-like meaning, modified by 
suffixes, by certain changes in and apocopation of the second stem vowel, 
by several types of reduplication, and to a relatively small extent by pre- 

^ rhe linLf'ai'tik Mrthui^raphy in Ini', paper tollous “Some Orthographic Kecfimmen- 
datiGn^’’ hy six American lin^ruists (American Anthropologist, \’ol 36, pp. 629-31, 1934). 
The dc iaimr-. iT'-m the older '.x -tem u&e<l h\ Aniericanitst'^ arc the use of c for is. c for /c, r; for 
dz, ^ f'T d/, ' njr c 'Tnuli-h A for il, ' for ' (glottal stop), k'" for ku, and etc., for 

Lie . 'UAL in H>me I'to-Aztecan languages the nasalized stops are single phonemes. 
It has al-'O been necessary to use the symbols o for open o. t: for front k and n for nasal in posi- 
tion of '■ ( mt.ap.'. '‘any consonant" and V any vowel,” the specializefl x ariants of these, like 
( are explained iii the text 
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fixes. Vowel-length helps to distinguish a stem. In certain languages the 
first consonant (CO rnay be zero (C^o), but this CO is derived from a Uto- 
Aztecan consonant (’, h, p, u', or y). Certain languages may indeed reduce 
any one of the four positions to zero within a limited range of cases. The 
position C'- may be filled by a wider range of reconstructions than Cb A 
nasal preceded by homorganic stop may occur in the formula CVC\', count- 
ing as a single C, and so likewise a consonant preceded by h or Examples 
of such typical stems are: Aztec teki ‘cut’, Hopi tiki ‘cut’, Tiibatulabal ti'ha 
‘be cut up’, S. Paiute tiya-ni ‘cut meat’, <UA ’^tekc; Az. caya' — ‘disperse, 
form latticework’, Tiibatulabal ca ay(i) — ‘be meshed’, Ho. ca-ya ‘sift’ <UA 
*ca'ya; Az. eeka- ‘wind’, Cora a ka ‘wind’. Tub. ihk{o)- ‘wind blows’. Ho. 
hi'ka ‘wind blows’ <UA *he'ka; Tiib. yu".j(/)- ‘sit down’. Ho. ya asa ‘sit’ 
(pL), Tarahumara yasa- ‘sit’, Mayo yesa- ‘sit’, Papago dah- ‘arrive’ <UA 
*ya^‘sa. 

The first vowel (V‘) may be primarily one, two, or three moras in length 
(e.g., pana, pa'na. pa'ana), but V- is primarily short (one mora). An an- 
cestral connection between moras and stress-accent crops up in various 
languages; it is operative in Southern Paiute but more or less petrified in 
most others. The principle of it was that the second mora of the word re- 
ceived primary stress and alternate succeeding moras secondary stresses 
{pana' , pa''na, pa'"ana"). This pattern is overlaid and often quite super- 
seded by the later-developed stress patterns of the various languages, but 
often the consequences of the older pattern are apparent in such things as 
the loss of one-mora vowels that were unstressed in the original scheme. 
Within this scheme varied patterning of the length-and-stress rhythm evi- 
dently went hand-in-hand with grammatical processes. Alternation be- 
tween full stem (CVeV') and a reduced, often apocopated type of stem, 
as in Az. ki'sa’.o'-kis, Ho. yivdsa'. yd’s-ni. Heve sek’^'a-t'.sck" -tc. Tub. tii hi-: 
li-tus, po'li-: o-ph-a, is evidently an old and fundamental pattern. 

As I have said, the basic meaning of the stem is typically that of a verb, 
i.e., denoting a class of event rather than a class of thing; and from this 
meaning nouns, names of things or qualities, are derived in various ways, 
as exemplified by Az. tesi ‘grind’ ‘meal’. Ho. hmi \\i‘\o\VA'Lc''.hniikpi 
‘gun’. Tub. yihpa 'shut' : yih pal ‘door’. This fundamental situation is not 
altered by the fact that we may often find a given stem represented only 
by its noun-derivative, which may be derived by a zero-element, as in the 
case of Ho. ta ala ‘shine’ :1a' ala ‘day’. Since then the noun-vocabulary of 
each language, barring a certain common substratum to be spoken of, is 
elaborated independently from the language's own stock of verb stems, the 
problem of comparative linguistics in Uto-Aztecan is to compare verb stems 
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and the processes of using them, including those of deriving from them, 
Uto-Aztecan comparison is not a question of comparing nouns directly, ex- 
cept in the case of the vocabulary of nouns possessed by the ancestral speech 
before its separation, as fragmentarily preserved by the daughter languages. 
Fortunatelv (because the comparison of nouns involves fewer special prob- 
lems than that of verbs) this common stock of nouns is fairly well preserved. 
It includes most animal, plant, anatomical, and kinship names, many nouns 
of topography and the world of nature, and a few nouns of material culture. 
These archaic nouns are likewise of the form CVCV or else evidently de- 
rived in the usual way from such stems, with the exception of some which 
are monosyllabic. For along with the main stock of CVCV stems, the Uto- 
.\ztecan languages contain another set of stems, much fewer in number but 
extremely common, of monosyllabic form CV. Some of these are verbs, 
some nouns like ^ma ‘hand'. * pa- ‘water’, *ye 'mother', *hu- ‘arrow'. Al- 
though at first sight one might suppose these must be out-and-out nouns, 
names of things, yet many of them appear on closer examination to be 
merely derivative meanings, become extremely common, of terms that pri- 
marily denote classes of events or of relationships, and are on the whole 
\‘erb-like. Thus in both .\ztec and Tubatulabal the stem ma is a verb (Az. 
ma 'catch', Tub. ma^- ‘touch’) and only with nominal affixes does it become, 
e g., Az. i ma ‘his hand’, Tub. ma'n ‘his hand'. 

CV-stems may be reduplicated, and then may yield C\'CV-stems, like 
Az. mama ‘carry’. With CVCV-stems, reduplication of several types was 
a regular grammatical process in the prototype speech, and remains so in 
many of the present-day languages. Initial reduplication as in Az. koto'-na 
'.kokoto'-ca, k" eya -ni: k"’ek"eyo--ka; final reduplication as in Ho. ro'ya 
:roya ya-ta, (and petrified in stems like S.P. sororoi-. Tub. 

fibibi’-) are the best preserved types; but the type which consists of pre- 
fixing Vk as in Tub. pa’abr.aba abi, Pi p-uhi'b- is also archaic, though aside 
from its extensive employment in that language it shows up only by traces. 

CVCV-stems are also capable of having certain changes made in Vy for 
grammatical reason^, as in. e.g.. Ho. so'ma ‘tie’, so mi 'be tied’. The vowels 
a and i are the commonest in this jmsition and are regularly associated with 
transitive and with passive or resultative i<leas respectively. There arc also 
certain much rarer and more obscure changes of the first vowel. 

This completes the essential simple picture of the Uto-.Aztecan stem and 
the changes that may be rung upon it. The matter of its structure goes far 
deeper, however On the phonetic side, we have to take cognizance in com- 
parative work of various sorts of phenomena that may alter the consonants 
of a stem, largely because of the position of these consonants with respect 
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ti) vowels, but also involving other reasons and presenting problems still 
unsolved. Chief of such phenomena is spirantization of stops. Spirantlzation 
may be an active process, as it is with all stops in .Si)Uthern Paiute, or it 
may be inactive, "petrihed," the mere reflex of an active process in an 
earlier stage of the language. Only spirantization of p occurred in the proto- 
type, but the process seems to have spread to other consonants to varying 
extents in many of the daughter languages, whose spirantization phe- 
nomena are thus largely parallel developments. In a language where spirant- 
ization is active, a which is a stop when word-initial regularly becomes a 
continuant under circumstances which place an “ordinary vowel" (to be 
e.xplained laterj before it. Thus S P. pa yiu- ’hsh', ti'"pi- 'stone', kani- 
'house', when second members of a compound ending in an "ordinary 
vowel" become -va'ytu-, -rt''‘pi-, -yani-. “Inactive" spirantization in a lan- 
guage is not ta’Ren account of in the grammar of the language, but only in 
comparative linguistics It appears for instance when the *C- of the proto- 
type gives two reflexes in two different paradigms of the descendant speech; 
one the reflex of a stop, the other ;^which may be zero) the reflex of a spirant- 
ization. Thus Tub. kv- 'bite' is the reflex of L'.\ 'bite', but Tub. hali- 
'sit' is no less the reflex of UA "^kate 'sit'; Az. pa ti 'melt' is from UA *pa'- 
'waier.' but so are Az. a \ 'water' and a tiya 'melt'; Cora pi 'hold' is from 
UA *pi and also Cora hisi 'eye' is from *pH'‘si vcf. Tub. pW'ii- 'eye'); 
Tarahumara toli 'hen' is from UA turi, as shown by Az. iotolin. Papago 
niL'uli, while Tar. rala (or dala) 'foot' is, via spirantization, froni CA "^tala. 
There is never any law or regularity about the choice of result, and one can 
only conclude that with some words it was a nexus-form or a form with a 
vocalic prefix, later lost, that handed the stem down to posterity, who re- 
built the paradigm upon this form; while in other cases, chosen by histori- 
cal accident, it was the initial-form which survived. 

When we come to consider C'-'. we find that it shows only “inactive" 
spirantization, and that in a partial way only. In Southern Paiute for in- 
r-tance the majority of stems have C- given in spirantized form, as in oyo- 
■pine-tree’ < U.K *y'oko. But there are other cases, like tika- 'eat',- where C'- 
may be unspirantized. The distinction between the two treatments of a 
given stop ui Ihis position is one upon which the languages as a rule agree; 
it is a distinction which goes back to the prototype speech. A kindred fact 
to this is that in the field of “active" spirantization, sometimes such spirant- 
ization fails to occur where we might expect it, that is after a nexus-vowel. 
Hence we can divide final vowels of words into two classes, “ordinary" or 

- ritten in phonemic form; phonetieiilly Uq j- 
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spirantizing and those which exert an "antispirantizing" influence. If we 
were to make a Southern Paiute compound, “flower-house,” with the stem 
h^i- 'flower', it would not be si'‘i',ani- but si'':kani-. This attribute of anti- 
spirantizing power is also the reflex of something in Uto-Aztecan. In Hopi, 
spirantization is active only with p (p>vC If we were to make such a com- 
pound as “flower-liquid” from si'- 'flower' and pa'ala 'liquid', we should get 
not si va ala but si hpa ala. The Hopi “flower” word then has a similar anti- 
spirantizing power to that of its cognate in Southern Paiute. We may even 
get the reflex of an old anti-spirantizer in languages where spirantization 
is entirely ‘'petrifled.” In Aztec the word a yaui\ 'mist’ begins with the UA 
stem * pa' 'water' in spirantized form. There is an .\ztec word for 'snow' 
which is an archaic compound of some such word and the word se\ (stem 
se-j ‘ice. freezing’ (com.pare S P. h-pi- 'cold'). This word is sepa'yai^'i\. 
showing that this compound dates back to a time when se- was able to 
exert its anti-spirantizing power on the initial p of the second component. 
Some languages, like Southern Paiute. show the anti-spirantizing to be of 
two kinds, one which nasalizes and one which does not. We can see in Hopi 
that the Uto-.\ztecan stem '''te- 'stone' was anti-spirantizing. from com- 
pounds like tihpa la 'stone cliff, but .Southern Paiute shows us also that it 
was nasalizing, in the suflfx-bearing ti" pi- 'stone' and the compound tckani- 
'stone house', while in Tub. !:"l 'stone', the nasal also appears .\gain. an 
unspiranlized C- may be also nasalized, as in S.P. pii'ku- 'pet'. Tiib. ptCgiil 
'pet’, but Ho. pa liko 'pet. dog'. We ma\' sum up a great deal of evidence of 
this sort in the statement that ancestral Uto-.-Vztecan did not have anti- 
spirantizing as such (since exceitt with p it did not have spirantizing as 
such) but had stems and suffixes of a type CVC,. where C,, belongs to a 
limited class that includes nasals, and that these final and unknown conso- 
nants disappeared but left their reflexes in anti-spirantizing and nasalizing 
[>owers attendent upon certain final vowels in daughter languages: also that 
its stems of the broad type C\'C\' included the subtypes C\'C\’C„, 
C\ Cr.C\ . and C\ C. CVC, . and that the clusters in the C" position gave 
rise to the uns[)irantizeil and nasalized consonants found in daughter lan- 
guages in this jiusition We may denote the spirant-proof group CnC also as 
■-C. thus S.P. tika-<VA '-^tr'ka. and we may denote anti-spirantizing and 
nasalizing powers by such formulas a^ and ’"/c"-. 

On the semantic side of comparative work we have to analyze carefully 
the ostensible meaning-content <if the CVCV stems as it is presented to 
us in the descendant languages. word in ancestral Uto-.-Vztecan for (fin- 
ger-'nail was ’^sutu. which has yielded by regular processes S.P. sifu, Cora 
hti, site. Pajjago hu ri. Az. isle-\, etc. However, in Hopi the word for nail 
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is so ki. which can derive from nothing but a UA *suki, for there are no 
indications of or analogies for anything like *sut-ki as a parent. This pairing 
of two CVCV-stems ’‘sutu and "^siiki with the same or approximately same 
meaning is no mere "happenstance.” for examples of similar pairs (and 
groups! of C\'CV-stems could be multiplied almost endlessly. Let me cite 
only one more. Az. i 'drink’ and Tub. i 'drink' are shown by Hopi to 
derive from UA *lii , but the Hopi word is hi ko 'drink’ <UA *hikn. and the 
Southern Paiute is ivi 'drink’ <UA thus we hnd in UA at least three 

distinct but obviously related 'drink’ stems, *liiku, '^hivi. 

The analogies of compound-formation may help us here. All Uto- 
Aztecan languages are fond of making compounds of all kinds of stems, 
noun or verb. Besides the ordinary creative compounding we have tradi- 
tional idiomatic compound-types handed down all the way from the an- 
cestral speech. For instance, throughout the daughter tongues, the verb 
'die’ (usually <UA '‘mu -ki, but in S.P. ya'ai-i is used as second member of 
a compound with an entirely different meaning, that of feeling a sensation 
or being in a certain bodily state; Ho pa iiak-mo ki ‘be thirsty’, Tiib. 
yahta-mu g- 'be asleep’, Az. soko-mi'ki 'be drunk’, S.P. sipi-ya''ai- ‘feel cold’, 
etc. The Uto-Aztecan ancestry of the form is well shown by Az. temi'ki. 
Ho. timo oki. Tub. tnmu tig-, all ‘dream’, all<UA ’‘letnii 'ki. If the word oc- 
curred in Southern Paiute it might be Tirj-iki-. more probably iiya’ai-. The 
element “te- in our reconstruction can be deffned no further than as that 
which when joined with the requisite sort of ''determinative,”*m;/'’'^f,yt2-’jf-, 
or the like, means ‘dream’. So also in considering *sutu and ‘‘stiki, *su- can 
only be defined as that which with a proper determinative means 'nail’, 
and the elements -tu and -ki answer to *mit-ki and ya^ai-. A Southern 
Paiute form in -va^ai-. with first member cognate to that of a Hopi form in 
-mu oki, is not a complete cognate of the Hopi form; it is a "translation 
cognate.’’ So Hopi so' ki <*sii-ki and S.P. stni-<'^sti-tu are probably transla- 
tion cognates. 

Xow So manv of the CVCV-stems upon detailed investigation break up 
in the manner of *siitH and *'.suki into ranks of determinatives, varioush' 
cross-combined, that comparative study in Uto-Aztecan that gets beyond 
the infancy stage must work a great deal with translation cognates. Unlike 
’‘siilu 'siiki their meanings are mostly verb ideas, and they throw a most 
interesting light semantically, as the spirantizations and allied phenomena 
do phonetically, ujton the structure of the CVCV-stems and the reason for 
the reflexes that are found in the descendant languages. The theory that is 
suggested by the phonetic forms of the very numerous dissyllabic stems, 
C\’C\', C\’C„C\', C\'CVC..., CVC..CVC,, in relation to the forms CV, CVC„ 
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of the comparatively few monosyllabic stems, namely that the longer stems 
are complexes of units which occur sim.ple cr at least as simpler complexes 
in the short stems, is borne out by semantic analvsis. Yet it is putting it 
rather too simiply to say that the CVCV stems are compound; their inner 
construction is more closely fused and unified than that term implies; '‘syn- 
thetic” might be better. 

The primary phonemes of the protoi\pe speech may be reconstructed 
as; vowel-series, j {a , a>, e, f, o. w, stop-series p v. t, r. ,5, k. k'" . nasal-series 
m ‘ rj' . )!. 's. Yj. others uc /. r. \\ h The vowel shows two reflexes in 
several languages, but they probably represent long and short a respec- 
tively \'aried reflexes of other vowels may also be a function of length, but 
this has not yet been worked out. Possibly it should be added to the list. 
The secondary phonemes and morphophonemes include two shown above; 
V the spirantized form ot p, and v" . related in som.e similar but not quite 
the same way to ?n. They further consist of the spirant-proof unnasalized 
set -t. ■'c. -f.. -k, -k .and the nasalized set "p. ’‘t. ’ c. ’’P.. ''k, '"‘k’-, secondary 
forms of /. r [J. r'. perhaps of >i. u- also, and vowel-length This statement of 
secondary phonemes indicates that C;;C gives a separate reflex from C only 
when C belongs to the stop-series — though more minute investigation may 
well change this dictum. The special consonants in the class C:. include un- 
differentiated nasal and j.'erhaps /. r. jiossibiv no more. 

And now for a list that will show the reflexes of this ancestral phonemic 
system in the daughter languages. In limes past sc.mte of us hoped that the 
stock could be classified in such a wa_\' that we could summarize the situa- 
tion by stating generalized reflexes for sub-group^ such as “Shoshonean.” 
‘‘Piman.’’ ".Sonoran,” from which the reflexes of the individual tongues 
in these groujis could be derived as a second step. This hope is vain. Xo 
such groups exist. The nearest thing to one is Piman, but it is unsafe to 
generalize eten about so small and compact a grou[) of dialects as Piman 
Hence, since any generalized table of reflexes 'would convev a misleading 
impression, and since it is out of the question to treat a large number of 
languages in an article of this sort, I shall list the reflexes in eight fairly 
representative languages: Tubatulabal (T.i, Southern Paiule (S.P j, Hopi 
'H.i, Aztec I'A.i, Cora (C.,). Tarahumara (Ta ), Tepecano (Te.), Papago 
'P.l As a rule each b to-Aziecan jirimary [(huneme gives several reflexes 
in a daughter language. Some of these rejiresent secondary developments 
according to the phonological laws of the daughter language, e.g., the “ac- 
tive spirantization of Southern Paiute. Some of those that I am obliged 
to quote are mure apjtarent t.nan real, due to imjierfectly phonemic, pho- 
netically overe.xact recording. Some represent the secondarv phonemes and 
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C„C structures of the prototype. I shall attempt only to give the common- 
est reflexes in each language, the most common first, and will place in 
square brackets those reflexes whose variation from the unbracketed forms 
is governed by at least approximately understood laws. 

1. >T. a, S.P. a, H. a. A. a, C. a. [au], Ta. a. Te. a, P. a. 

2. ’‘(3 > T. a. S.P. a, H. a, [j], A. e, a, C. a, Ta. a, Te. a, P. a. 

3. *e>T. t, S.P. i, H. 7, A. e, C. e, i, Ta. c, Te. i, P. i. 

4. >T. f, S.P. f, H. f, A. f, e. C. i, Ta. i, Te. i, P. i. 

5. *0 > T. 0 , S.P. p, H. 0 , A. 0 . C. u, Ta. o, Te. u, o, P. ii, o. 

6. '^a>T. ii, S.P. u, 0 , 'i, H. o, A. i, e, C. i, ue, i, Ta. u. [o], Te. u. P. u. 

7. */)(not *z')>T. p, [6], S.P. p, [z], H. p, [z], A. p, [zero], C. p, [h or rero], 

Ta. 3, [p], Te. z, [p], P, z, [j)], [»]. 

S. *z>T. h, S.P. z, H. V, A. u’, zero, C. 'w, [z], zero, Ta. b- Te. v. P. v, [w]. 
b */>T. t, [d], [/], S.P. /, W, [c], [r], H. /, A. /, [X], [c], C. /, Ta.'r or (f, [i], 
Te. t. P.l, [c]. 

10. ^->T. c, a, S.P. c, [7], H. r, A. c, [7], C. c. Ta. 7, Te. 5, [7], P. 5, [!]. 

11. > H. f , all others, same as for *k. 

12. *^>T. k, [g], [A], S.P. k, b], H. k, A. k, C. k, [7], Ta. g, [k], Te. k, P. k. 

13. '■;fe“'>T. te. [k], S.P. k'% b“]. H. k'^', A. k\ C. k'", [7“], Ta. at Te. b, P. b. 

14. (including '*‘t)'-J>T. m, [t;'''], [r;], S.P. m. [ 7 )“], H. m, [ 77 ], A. m, 
[a], [tj], C. m, Ta. m, Te. m, P. m. 

15 ’'?j>T. II. S.P. n, [zero], H. ti, A. n, [ 7 ;]. C. n, Ta. it, Te. n, P. n. 

16. yy S.P. b H. 5 . A. 5 , C. x. Ta. 5 , Te. //, [^], P. //, [/]. 

17. * 7 j>T. n, [ 77 ], S.P. It, [reru], H. 77 , A. n, C. «. Ta. n, Te. 77 , P. it. 

18. *iL' (e.xcept for initial *tce-'>>T. te. S.P. te, [77’‘], H. tc, [/], A. tc, C. n', [z], 
Ta. tz, Te. g, P. g. 

19. initial *a'o->T. up-, S.P. 0 -. H. I 0 -, A. e-. C. Im-, Ta. 0 -, Te. go-, P. go-. 

20. *5>T. 5 , S.P. 5 , [J], H. i', A. 5 , [ 5 ], C. 5 , 5 , Ta. x, Te. It. [-'], P. A, [^]. 

21. *l initial>T. /, S.P. n. H. /, A. it. C. it, Ta. it. Te. n, P. 11 . 

22. non-initial >T. /, [w], S.P. it. H. /, [ 77 ], A. I, C. r, Ta. 1, Te. r. P. 1. [?]. 

23. *r initial>T. I. S.P. it. H. r. it. C. it. Ta. it. Te. it, P. n. 

24. '^r non-initial >T. /, S P. r, H. r, A. /, C. r. Ta. /. [77], Te. r, P. I, [/]. 

20. "y > 'P. y, S.P. y, H. y, y, C. r, y, Ta. y, zero, Te. d. P. d, b]. 

26 '‘^>T. [ccru], S.P. ', [rcru], H. A. zero, C. zero. It. Ta. It, zero, Te. 
zero, P. zero. 

21. *h>T. zero, S.P. zero. \ H. k, A. zero, C. h. zero, Ta. zero, Te. zero, 
P. zero. 


What of classification ()f the stock into sub-groups? Only that the re- 
sults of comparative linguistics since Kroeber’s first classification of the 
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Stock have tended not so much to suggest improvements in the classifica- 
tion as to minimize the significance of such sub-groups. Division-lines have 
more and more faded away. The Piman group remains distinct, but Piman 
should probably be considered a single language with marked dialects. 
Terms like “Sonoran” will always be convenient and will probably remain 
current as designating a geographical area within the stock, but the group 
of languages called “Sonoran” has no linguistic unity. Taking even the larg- 
est geographical division, Shoshonean, does it mean anything linguistically? 
Are there any traits that distinguish “Shoshonean” from the rest of Uto- 
Aztecan? If there are, I do not know what they are. Spirantization is not 
one. Reflex of CnC structures that prevent spirantization is not one. A vowel 
scheme with i for e is not one; some southern Californian languages have e. 
It is not any different vocabulary or different way of doing things mor- 
phologically and grammatically. 

There are of course certain well-defined small groups, e.g., Piman (Pima, 
Papago, Tepecano, Tepehuane), Shoshoni-Comanche, Ute-Chemehuevi 
(Ute, Southern Paiute, Chemehuevi, Kawaiisu), and Cora-Huichol. It is 
possible that another large-scale grouping may emerge when we know more. 

The position of Uto-Aztecan as a specialized branch of a much larger 
family is a promising field for research. Its resemblances to Penutian on the 
one hand and to Alayan on the other, and of Mayan to Penutian, are to 
my mind so striking and so deep-seated as to require grouping them all into 
one large family, which would also include Kiowa and its relatives and 
Totonac of eastern Mexico. 


Wethersfield, Con.v. 



A NAVAHO SAND 
PAINTING BLANKET 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


AS is well known, the Navaho Indians have of late years taken to the 
-iJk weaving of sand painting blankets, that is to say blankets in which the 
usual geometrical designs are replaced by more or less faithful copies of sand 
paintings belonging to the great curing ceremonies known as “chants,” such 
as the Night Chant, the Mountain Chant, and the Shooting Chant. As the 
actual sand paintings of the rituals must be destroyed before nightfall of 
the day on which they are laid down in the ceremonial hogan and as, fur- 
ther, it is forbidden for the “chanter” to keep a permanent record of the 
sand paintings which are part of his curing ritual, these sand painting 
blankets are, by definition, blasphemous — doubly so, indeed, for to the 
wrong of preserving what should be a transitory moment of holiness is 
added that of an illegitimate transfer of the picturing of an episode in a 
ritualistic origin legend from a sacred context to a mundane article of sale. 
The older Navaho are said to be very much opposed to these blankets but 
the demand of the white man appears to be more powerful than religious 
sentiment. 

The weaver has a simple e.xpedient for warding off the curse which fol- 
lows a tampering with holy things. By deliberately changing the sand paint- 
ing design here and there she feels that she absolves herself from the charge 
of blasphemy. The blanket decoration looks like a genuine sand painting to 
the white man but to the gods and instructed Navaho the departures from 
ritualistic accuracy put the woven blanket into the class of profane objects. 
No curse need follow the weaving — at least, so it is hoped. 

The blanket figured in this paper' was purchased by the writer in the 
summer of 1929 at Crystal, New Mexico, one of the less frequented trading 
posts on the Navaho reservation. It was made by Manuel Denetsone’s wife, 
according to the trader, Mr Charles Newcomb. A Navaho, Albert Sandoval, 
who was then interpreting for the writer, very kindly went over the details 
of the design with him and pointed out what he considered to be its “in- 
accuracies.” He was naturally unable to say which departures were inten- 
tional, which due to a faulty memory. The latter possibility is by no means 
to be excluded, for a weaver, like any other non-chanter, would only have 
sporadic opportunities for seeing any particular sand painting and might 
readily have failed to note minor details in the composition. It is obvious, 

‘ My thanks are due Mrs C. S. Ford for the drawing of the blanket design and to her and 
Dr C S. Ford for calling my attention to a number of details in the design, to Father Berard 
fiaile for one or two points of terminology. 
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however, that certain gross “errors” in this blanket were intentional and 
it seemed to be Albert Sandoval’s feeling that few of them were due to 
mere ignorance. His comments are given for the light they throw on an 
interesting phase of Xavaho psychology. 

According to Albert Sandoval, the sand painting woven into this blan- 
ket belongs to the Male Version of the so-called Shooting Chant (na’at’oe' 
bike’ll).- A somewhat similar, but by no means equivalent, sand painting 
was published by Natalie Curtis (Burlin) in "The Indians’ Book,” plate 
opposite page 366 (edition of 1923), and is referred by her to the Mountain 
Chant. ^ The four sacred figures represent, from left to right, the Holy 
Young Man (dine'h di 7 ini), the Holy Young Woman (c’ikg'h diTim), the 
Holy Boy (ki 7 e h di 7 inf), and the Holy Girl (’at’e d di 7 inf). The body of 
the Holy Young Man is all black and is covered with white zigzags repre- 
senting forked lightning (’acinlX’is). These lightning lines should not only 
run down towards the feet but also up to the wrists [1].’* The feet are miss- 
ing [2]; they should be accompanied by “black-edged moccasins” (ke ba'h 
naszj'd) [3].° The anklets, right-angular attachments to the missing feet, 
represent lightning. They should be black, not red and blue [4], and they 
should have four corners, not three [5]. The two bars, blue and red, at the 
knees should also appear at the ankles [6] and at the wrists [7], The placing 
of the bars — whether blue-red or red-blue in the direction away from the 
face — is of importance. In the former case the chant to which the sand 
painting is attached is a “blessing-way chant” (h6z6'|i hatad) ; in the latter, 
a “fighting-way chant” (de'zla' hatad). The “fighting-way chant” is ap- 


- Phonetic note. The orthography employed in this paper is strictly phonemic. The char- 
acters c and c represent ts (of English hals) and “tc" (of English c/ira) respectively; 5 is “c" 
(of English shoe), z is (of French je), 5 and ; are “Jr" and "dj” (of English adze and judge, 
appro.vimately); \ is ll (lateral affricatu e); y i.s \clar voiced spirant before a, prepalatal voiced 
spirant before e and i (“rubbed” y); k’, c\ c\ X’ are glottalized stops and affricatives. Sylla- 

bles with acute accent (e g d) are high-toned; unmarked syllables (e.g., a = d) arc low-toned 
^ I owe this reference to Miss E\a AI. Horner, formerly a graduate student in anthropol- 
ogy at the L'niversity of Chicago. 

The numbers in brackets represent “errors.” Mrs Burlin’s sand painting shows the 
Inihtning lines from the knees to the feet and from the elbows to the wrists in figures 1 , 2 , and 
4, and from the knees to the feet alone in figure 3. 

^ In Mrs Burlin's sand painting the feet are shown and underneath them are bars, bor- 
dered in black and red, which probably represent moccasins. In the song (p. 368) which the 
chanters sing “while dressing the runners to represent the I)i\ine Ones” pictured in her sand 
painting occur the lines: 

Moccasins decked with black. 

Thereof he telleth. 

1 he Xavaho text has ’ ke-pa-nash_iini” for the first line 
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propriate for a patient who is bit by a rattlesnake, struck by lightning, or 
hurt by water. The present sand painting obviously goes with a ‘‘blessing- 
way chant.” 

The skirt, skirt fringes, and belt fringes can be decorated to suit the in- 
dividual fancy. The arm fringes, or pendants, must be yellow' and brown, 
not yellow and black [8],® as in the blanket. The lower tips of these fringes 
should be decorated in black and red, not blue [9] and red, with a w'hite 
strip on each side. The neck should always have a ground of blue and four 
red stripes, not three [10], as in the figure of the Holy Young Man of our 
blanket; the other figures are correctly represented with four red stripes at 
the neck. The order of the blue and red stripes does not matter." The hori- 
zontal yellow bar at the bottom of the face represents the evening twilight 
(naho'coi). Instead of the inner red border at the top of the face there 
should be a bar of white [11], representing the dawn (hayodkad). Above 
the yellow bar there might be a parallel one of blue, representing the sky 
blue (nahode'X’i'z), and across the eyes another horizontal bar of black, 
representing the night or darkness (cahalxed); but these middle bars are 
generally omitted. The white, blue, yellow, and black, if all present, are an 
obvious replica of the colors of the four cardinal points (east, south, west, 
and north).* The face-color is always brown, here represented by the ground 
color of the weaving, and is laid down before the other colors are put on. 
The ear-pendants (za'X’od) are of red and blue, representing turquoise and 
red shell respectively, and the white line in the blue represents the string 
which attaches the pendants to the lower face-corners. The vertical red 

® It seems reasonable to suppose that the black is a purely technical substitute for brown, 
as the ground color of the blanket is a brown, against which a decorative brown would not 
stand out. 

’’ This discrepancy, as Dr and iirs Ford point out, is probably due to a technical slip in 
the weaving. “Figure 2.’’ they remark, “has four red stripes on the neck, as is quite plain from 
the blanket, although in the picture the red band melts in with the red color of the dress If 
the blanket was woven from right to left, the following is a likely e.xplanation of the differences 
n the neck-band representations 

‘ Figure 4 is correctly represented with four red bands on a background of blue Figure 3 
is also correctly represented with four red bands on a background of blue, but the order is 
different. In figure 3 the blue band appears first immediately beneath the yellow border of the 
face. In figure 2 this blue band was kept in the same position as in figure 3. This necessitated, 
although four red bands were meant, the running of the red into the red of the dress It thus 
appeared to the weaver that there were only three red bands in fi.gure 2, a representation which 
was continued in figure 1.” 

* See “.^u Ethnologic Dictionary of the Xavaho Language” of The Franciscan I’athers, 
p. 40, for the four colored lights; “first light and early dawn,” “azure, the deep sky-blue at 
dawn or sunset,” “the yellow light at sunset,” and “darkness, dark light of the north ” 
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bars on the side of the face — the connecting one should be white, as we have 
seen — represent a face paint of red ochre (cf h). All around the head (pre- 
sumably only the sides and top are meant) is a border of black, not blue 
[12], representing the hair, and about this in turn is a concentric border of 
red, representing horse-hair (h’-ya-’). The two parallel right-angled strips 
of white erected on the head represent string for the tying of soft breast 
feathers (’ac’os) to the hair. These feathers are represented by the heavier 
white bar. Under this bar is a slender line of black and spots of red and 
yellow (in figure 2 the red spot is missing), representing a turkey tail 
(t^zi'ce ’)- The color scheme of this turkey tail is incorrect [13]. It should 
be red, blue, yellow — starting from the string — followed by the flange of 
white at the tip. 

The second figure, the Holy Young Woman, should be corrected in a 
number of features as for the Holy Young Man [2, 3, 6-13]. She wears a 
dress of various colors — red, yellow, blue, white, and black. The order of 
these colored triangles does not matter, the ornamentation being purely 
decorative, not ritualistic, as is also the case with the skirt and fringes. 
.•\lbert Sandoval considered the use of the yellow, blue, white, and black 
correct, but was not convinced that the red was allowable [14?], for red is 
the color of blood and should not be used e.xcept where ritually prescribed. 
If, therefore, the blanket weaver has here been in error, it is probably 
through ignorance rather than intent. Both the legs and the arms [15] 
should have a straight line of black [16], to represent the flash lightning 
(haco’ol 7 al). The curved attachments to the feet represent the rainbow, 
which should have a strip of white [17] between the red and the blue (see 
below). 

The third figure, the Holy Boy, is an e.xact replica of the first, aside from 
the four red bars of his neck, which is not a relevant contrasting feature, 
the reversed order of the red and blue lines inside the skirt, an immaterial 
ornamental variation, and the object that he should be holding in his right 
hand (see below). Needed corrections should be made as for the Holy 
Young Man [1-9, 11-13]. 

The fourth figure, the Holy Girl, is an e.xact replica of the second, aside 
from the different color scheme of her dress (blue, white, green, gray, red, 
and black, which is a purely decorative, not ritualistic, contrast, the pres- 
ence of the red spot in the turkey feather and of blue-red bands on the 
wrists, the difference of order in the red neck-bands, and the object that 
she should be holding in her right hand (see below). Needed corrections 
should be made as for the Holy Young Woman [2, 3, 6-13, 14?, 15-17]. 

The circular objects of blue and black-spotted white which the divine 
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figures hold in their hands are all incorrect, being merely decorative sub- 
stitutes for the correct objects, which quintessentially define the holy be- 
ings. These missing objects were evidently felt to be too sacred to be repre- 
sented in a blanket. Albert Sandoval was not sure what these substituted 
symbols were meant to indicate but thought they might be baskets. In that 
case the three black spots might mean cornmeal or an offering of pollen. The 
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Fic. 1. Color scheme of a X.icaho sand paintin" blanket inches). 

Holy Young Man should hold a black bow (’altim dilxil) in his left hand 
[18] and a ceremonial object known as “feathered with an eagle tail- 
feather” (’ace ’ be st’am) in his right [19]. The Holy Young Woman should 
hold a yellow bow known as ’alti' celkani (“the bow of celkani a wood 
doubtfully identified as “yellow mahogany”) in her left hand [20] and a 
“feathered cane” (gisist’a'n = gis yist’am) in her right [21]. The Holy Boy, 
like the Holy Young Man, should hold a black bow in his left hand [18] 
but, by contrast, has a “vellow-feathered arrow” (ce” k’isdi coi) in his right 
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[22]. The Holy Girl has the yellow bow of the Holy Young Woman in her 
left hand [20] but in her right hand she holds a “red-feathered arrow" 
(t’alci-’ k’a'’) [23], 

The border of blue and red which surrounds the four holy beings on 
three sides is called ‘‘a string” (’aX’6 1) and, according to the sand painting, 
may be interpreted as rainbow, lightning, or smoke. In this sand painting 
the border must be taken as the rainbow (nax’idid), which goes with the 
represented figures, for, according to the well-known Xavaho belief, the 
supernaturals travel through space with the flinging of the rainbow. It is 
colored like the rainbow-anklets of the Holy Young Woman and the Holy 
Girl, which are in error, however, in not having the dividing strip of white 
[17] which is properly shown in the rainbow border. The surrounding white 
of the rainbow is correct. The disconnected white bars at the ends of the 
rainbow, however, are merely a substitute for the head [24] and tail [25], 
which are respectively at the left and right ends, sunwise movement. 

The figure at the upper right is the bat (za-’abanij, the door-guard. His 
representation is correct so far as it goes, but Albert Sandoval thought there 
was something missing [26?] The bluebird (ddli ,) to the left of the bat does 
not belong to this sand painting at all [27].“ The tentacled object at the 
upper left represents a tobacco pouch (nat’ohzis). The forked lines of red, 
blue, and white attached to the right side of the pouch should both curve in 
(lower right to upper left) like goat horns [28] and should fork into three or 
five white lines, not two [29], The number of middle white lines too should 
be three or five, not two [30], All these corrections for the pouch strings 
on the right apply to those on the left except, of course, for the counter- 
curve of the “goat horns,” At the end of each of the white lines the crescents 
of red and black, which are deer hoofs, should be three or five in number, 
not two [31], Along the upper and lower sides of the pouch, presumably on 
the outside, there should be a white zigzag line for forked lightning [32], 
The blue circle on the pouch represents the sun. The blue triangle repre- 
sents a pipe, which is supposed to be lit by the sun. It should have a white 
line at the base to indicate ash [33]. The long red and blue line attached to 
the lower side of the pouch represents the pouch string. It should not connect 
with the Holy Young Man [34] but should merely run out a little from the 
pouch. Bat and tobacco pouch always go together in the sand paintings. 

Albert Sandoval remarked that the figures of a sand painting must never 
touch each other. If they do, it is a sign that the people are going to have a 

’ Mrs Burlin’s sand painting has no blue bird at the top but only two bats facing each 
other, corresponding to the bat and tobacco pouch of our sand painting e.xcept that the two 
bats are centered between the second and third figures. 
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fight. Such a sand painting as this would take eight men working together 
about three hours to lay down. They start from the center and work out- 
ward. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to state categorically what is the 
nature of these thirty-four (and possibly other) “errors.” It seems fair to 
assume that not all of them are intentional departures from the ritualistic 
norm but that some of them are due to: 

1. Unfamiliarity with the minor details of the sand painting [such, per- 
haps, as nos. 4, 5-7, 9, 11-14, 16, 17, 27, 33, 34]. It seems difficult to believe, 
however, that the insertion of the bluebird [27] is a mere transfer from other 
sand paintings in which it is in place. Can it be that the weaver inserted the 
delightsome, happiness-bringing bluebird as a personal good-luck token to 
take away the curse of handling a ritualistic design for non-ritualistic pur- 
poses? 

2. Technical difficulties [e.g., no. 8, already commented on] or oversights 
[e.g., no. 10]. To produce a set of goat-horn curves [no. 28] in a medium 
such as a woven blanket would probably have demanded more care than 
the weaver thought worth while. 

3. “Undercutting,” the well-known Xavaho trick of always leaving out 
something, however trivial, in a communication involving holy things, such 
as telling an origin legend, teaching the novice a chant, copying a sand 
painting [such, perhaps, as nos. 3, 26, 29-32]. 

The last, generalized, motive leads insensibly to the specific fear of copy- 
ing peculiarly holy s^'mbols without ritualistic justification. The omissions 
and substitutions that come under this head can hardly be regarded as 
other'than intentional. They comprise in this blanket, with nos. 1, 2. and 
15 still doubtful; 

[1, 15] ; lightning up to wrist of holy beings omitted, presumably because 
of fear of lightning in their hands; 

[2, 15]: lightning interrupted at lower end by absence of feet and moc- 
casins, perhaps to disconnect representations of holy beings from attached 
lightning and rainbow symbols; 

[18, 19[: substitution of “baskets” for black bow and ceremonial object 
with eagle tail-feather in hands of Holy Young Man, to avoid significant 
identification of figure in blanket with figure in actual sand painting; 

[20, 21[ ; substitution of “baskets” for yellow bow and feathered cane in 
hands of Holy Young Woman, to avoid significant identification; 

[18, 22]: substitution of “baskets” for black bow and yellow-feathered 
arrow in hands of Hoh’ Bov, to avoid significant identification; 
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[20, 23] : substitution of “baskets" for yellow bow and red-feathered ar- 
row in hands of Holy Girl, to avoid signihcant identification; 

[24. 25] : substitution of white bars, a purely decorative feature, for head 
and tail of rainbow, presumably to avoid significant animation of rainbow. 

In brief, the holy beings, essentially characterized by continuous light- 
ning from hand to foot, by the swift animated rainbow which is their holy 
symbol of progress, and, above all, by the symbolic bows and feathered ob- 
jects which they hold, are deprived of their ritualistic reality. There is no 
true animation in the blanket design. It is a dead decoration and the weaver 
may reasonably hope to remain free from sin. 

■\’ALE UxI\ r.R.SIT\ 

New Ha\ e.x, Ct i.x.xF.t ncur 



SHAWNEE NAME GROUPS^ 


Bv C. F A\D E W VOEGELIX 


T he Shawnee, an Algonkin-speaking tribe composed of five major di- 
visions which have been notable fur their wanderings over the eastern 
and central regions of North America during the past three centuries, 
possess a type of social organization that embraces many of the features 
characteristic of a sib system, but lacks the usual sib units. In place of 
either clans or gentes the Shawnee have six name groups; 

Turkey name group (peleewomhsoomii,- representing bird life. 

Turtle name group (kkahkileewomhsoomi), representing aquatic life. 
Rounded-feet name group (petekoWteewomhsoomil, representing carniv- 
orous animals, as the dog, wolf, and the like, whose paws are ball-shaped 
or “rounded." 

Horse name (mseewiwomhsoomi), representingherbivorous animals 

as the horse, deer, buffalo, and elk. 

Raccoon name group (^epatiiwomhsoomih representing animals having 
paws which can scratch like those of the raccoon and bear. 

Rabbit name group (petakinee0iiwomhsoomi), representing a gentle, 
peaceful nature. 

These name groups are common to the five divisions of the Shawnee tribe 
and each Shawnee individual belongs to a name group, not by virtue of 
decent, but through his personal name which is given to him shortly after 
birth. 

LIXGUISTIC AX.-tLYSI? 

A linguistic consideration of personal names gives specific insight into 
some problems which are felt to be peculiarly important by the Shawnee 

* Linguistic and ethnographical held work among the Shawnee during 19,55-34 was 
made possible by funds from the Indiana Fellowship in .\nthropology at Yale L'niversity 
and from a Fellowship of the .Vmerican Council of Learned Societies. The Shawnee are now 
located in northeastern (Eastern and Cherokee Shawnee) and centra! Oklahoma (Absentee 
Shawnee). Statements which are credited to specific informants are followed b>‘ the initials 
of the informant inclosed in parentheses except in the case of Jennie Cegar whose full name 
is used. Absentee Shawnee informants referred to are Billy Williams, aged 64, his daughter 
Mary Williams, 25. James Clark. 60, Earnest Spybuck, 65, Jennie Cegar, 84, all of the Kispoko 
dicision; Thomas Wildcat .\lford. 76, of the I’ekowi dhision. Information concerning the 
Cherokee Shawmee was obtained .almost exclusively from Frank Daugherty, 74, of the Mekoce 
division Eastern Shawmee informants were Carrie Bluejacket, 78, Henry Turkeyfoot, 65, 
both of the Mekoce division, and Xancy Skye, 75, of the Pekowi division. Mrs Skye really 
belongs to the Absentee band, but married a Peoria and has been associated for many years 
with the Eastern Shawnee 

- Shawnee names are written in a phonemic orthography described in C . I \ oegelin, 
Shawnee Phonemes (Language, \'ol 1 1 . 19.55, pp, 2.5—57) It should be noted that the glottalic 
phoneme, here written h, is phonetically a glottal stop before consonants and a fricative before 
vowels 
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even at the present time. For example, an individual who wishes to know 
whether or not a new acquaintance belongs to his own name group may, 
according to native theory, determine this by an analysis of the personal 
name of the new acquaintance.® It is as though one would in English con- 
jecture on the meaning of names like ‘'Robinson,'’ decide that the meaning 
intended was “son of a robin," and that, accordingly, the bearer of the 
name belonged to the bird name group. Another conjecture might suggest 
"a robbing son," and that, accordingly, the bearer of the name belonged 
to the rounded-feet name group which includes reference t(' such maraud- 
ing animals as wolves, known to have rounded feet. The Shawnee speaker 
assumes, as a matter of course, that the meanings of personal names and 
their reference to name groups are ambiguous. The "rear’ meaning of a 
name and the actual name group referred to is decided by the name-giver, 
and no one presumes to contradict this decision when it is made known. 
One feature of personal names is without ambiguity, and that is se.x 
gender. But this creates a difficulty for the name-giver, not in “finding” 
feminine names but in finding appropriate names for boys. 

The final element of a name determines its se.x gender. The most com- 
mon feminine endings are hsl (to recline or to be in a situation or actionl 
and pama I'to look at something animate). Since these endings readily com- 
bine with a large number of preceding stems, it is comparatively easy to find 
names for girls. Common masculine endings are skaka or 0kaka (one who 
is in an action or situation through his feet), pawi ( to stand), h^e (to walk, 
to move by means of feet or wings), hsimo (to voice, having voice), pto 
Ao run): all these endings except one (to voicei imply an instrumentality 
of feet. Preceding stems are limited to meanings compatible with the gen- 
erically narrow sense of virtually all masculine endings. This limitation 
m.akes it difficult to find names for bovs. 

Elements which serve as masculine or feminine endings in personal 
names may be used in ordinary Shawnee words. Examples are: 
yehkawhsiki — when he is cold, 
niwaapam.a — I look at him, 
noowe.^ihi.smo--I have a good voice, 
niipawi — he is standing. 

1 he chief difference between regular Shawnee words and personal names i^ 


^ In this particular class of words, as in the locabulary s'encrally, the Shawnee speaker 
shows a high degree of consciousness of stem compounding. Howe\ er, since accuracy in nati\ e 
analysis varies considerably, a study of popular etymolog>' would need to proceed on the 
basis of individual cases. A rather edited version of Shawnee popular etymology is reflected 
in nur presentation of jiersonal names 
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that the latter bear a participial meaning (‘‘One who . . .’"i without neces- 
?arily having a participial form; the final element, in addition to its basic 
meaning, indicates sex gender which is not otherwise expressed in Shawnee. 
Mrtually all elements of personal names are employed in ordinary Shawnee 
words. Thus, the feminine ending hsi is in ordinary words a postpositive 
stem followed by animate intransitive suffixes or transitive animate suf- 
ihxes and the same stem, morphophonemically, may be followed by in- 
animate intransitive suffixes or transitive inanimate suffixes; as employed 
in personal names, however, the stem is not followed by a suffix. 

In addition to the final elements which determine sex gender, one of the 
following prefinal stems is found in most personal names: 
piye(e) — to come, to extend hither. 
piiwe(e) — concerning plumage. 
kam(i') — concerning an expanse of water. 

Less frequent prefinal stems occur. Examples are: 
miyee — concerning a path, 
hakwici — to float. 

Initial stems, which precede these prefinal stems, are limited only by 
semantic compatibility. In a not uncommon type of personal name, the 
initial stem immediately precedes the final element. Examples below are 
followed by ordinary Shawnee words in parentheses which were suggested 
by informants as being "the same" as the initial stem in the personal names. 

The typical morphological pattern for personal names is, then, initial 
stem (great choice), plus preflnal stem tlimited choice, dispensable', plus 
final element (.determines sex gender). 

Examples are followed by the abbreviations F for feminine names, M 
for masculine names, and n. g. for the name group to which the personal 
name "appertains.’’ 

mayataakv ipiitt ehr-i t)ne who has curious feathers F. turkey n. g 
mayalaakamhsi One who reclines in peculiar water F, turtle n. g 
mayataawipiyehki One who extends curiously. F, turtle n g. 
mayalaapama One who looks at queer things F, doubtful n. g. 
mayataakwihbimo One having a queer voice. M, turkey n. g. 

(mayataakwi he is curious, queer) 
pepekihsimu ( )ne who calls in the dark. (Nl, rounded-feet n g 
pepekitaakamhsi One who is in dark water, F, turtle n. g. 
papekitaapama One who looks at dark things. F, turkey n g 
(pepekica it is dark.) 

haapetaapiyeskaka One who is coming along making his feet go in a hurry. INI, 
raccoon n g 
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haapetaapama One ivho hurriedly looks at him. F, turkey n g. 
haapecihiimo One who calls in a hurry. M, turkey n. g 
haapecipiiw eh.7i One who gets feathers quickly. F, turke\' n g 
haapetaakamhsi < )ne who lies in hurried waters. F. turtle n g. 

(haapetefli he is in a hurry ) 
howeiipemhde One who travels well M, horse n. g. 
we^ih.simo (Jne who has a good voice M, turkey n g 
weMpto One who runs well. M, rounded-feet n. g. 
welepiyehsi One who is in a tine pool F. turtle n g. 
welepiiwehsi One who has fine feathers. F, turke\' n. g 

('howefi good, welt It is said that "wele- is just another wa\' of saying wed-." 
I’honologically, 1 before i becomes i. The initial syllable, ho. is frequently lost in 
personal names i 

waapaapi\'ehti One whose file, e.xtension, is white F, horse n g 
waaf)aamiyeepto ( fine who runs in a white path, M. horse n g 
waapihsimo One who has a white voice. M, turkey n, g. 

I waapiwiikiwa white house.) 
wiitikaapawi (tne who stands firnil\'. M, horse n. g 
wiitikipto One who runs vigorously. M. rounded-feet n. g 
wiidkaapama One who looks at him strongly. F. rounded-feet n. g 
(wiisikanwi it is strong ) 

ho6aawa6kaka ( )ne who puts his foot in something yellow M. rounded-feet n. g. 
hoSaawipiiwehsi One who has \ eIlow feathers. F, turkey n g, 
ho0aawaakamh.si One who reclines in >ellow water, F, turtle n. g 
hoSaawaakwicd One who floats in the yellow. F, turtle n g. 
iho6aa\ve6i he is yellow. j 

haayiitaa^kaka One who stamps firmly. INI, rabbit n. g. 
haayiitawhd One who is held fast. F, horse n g 
haa_\ iitaapama One who looks at someone firmly F, turkey n g 
(haa\ iicilawi he dues so firmly.) 

Xo clear cut morphological distinction can be drawn between nick- 
names, wliich do not imply a name group, and abnormal types of personal 
names, which do imply a name group but have no direct expression of sex 
gender. The latter are said to be morphologically abnormal because “people 
fiidn't say the name right as the name giver said it." This is probably half 
of the stor_\-; it seems likely that what are now considered personal name.' 
not properly spoken as the name-giver intended are often nicknames which 
the individual acquired later in life and used to the exclusion of his original 
I)ersonal name lioth aljn(jrmal personal names and nicknames tend to use 
noun.' and nominal suffixes instead of the verbal elements employed in the 
majorit}' of personal names. Examples are: 
miina ]jlackberr\ M, nickname 
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ciipaaniiSa Ghost person. M, nickname. 
tootii0a Little frog. Frenchman. M. nickname. 
heleSeniifla Little elephant. F, doubtful n. g , Kng loan, 
piliifla Little Bill. AI, nickname, Eng. loan, 
wiliwi Willie. M, nickname, Eng. loan, 
macilenawe IMean person. F, nickname, 
msimhkwa Big bear AI, raccoon n g. 

The se.x indicated for these names is merely that of the individual bearing 
the name; if the individual were not known, the gender of the name would 
not be known. The following short names are conjectural as to sex gender, 
name group or nickname, and meaning: 

waSkaka, skaka (final element indicating action by feet and probably mascu- 
line). 

caati, cilo (caki small). 

nemhsi F. probably turkey n. g (nenemhki thunder bird). 


From a list of some seven hundred personal names,'* the following pro- 
portion of affiliation with the different name groups was found; 


Rounded-feet n. g. 
Turkey n. g. 
Turtle n.g. 

Horse n. g. 
Raccoon n. g. 
Rabbit n. g. 


20 percent 
18 percent 
15 percent 
13 percent 
2 percent 
1 percent 


To this list must be added five percent of the personal names where name 
group affiliations were conjectural and twenty-si.x percent of the personal 
names where name group affiliations were unknown. Certain of these were 
nicknames, and counted as being outside the name group system; others 
called forth no response when read. To some extent, at least, the latter were 
personal names of individuals generally known by nicknames. The per- 
centage of Rabbit names is very low for the last two or three generations of 
Shawnee; the last chief of the tlawikila division who bore a Rabbit name 


^ These names are mainly of .Vbsentce Shawnee still li\ ing. they were taken from a recoril 
entitled “The Family Register,'' kindly loaned to us by Mr Tfeifcr of the Sh.aw'nee Indian 
.\gency. The names were read to informants who knew most of the people named and their 
name grouj) afidiations Indwiduals were recorded and known iiv one nanre. Nicknames 
tend to liut do not necessarily supidant personal name- ( hilc a minority of indi\ iduals e\er 
receice Shawnee type of nicknames but with the growing attend.ince at schools almost all 
young people are known by an English name as well as by a Shawnee name English surnames 
were adopted some three generations ago liy the .\bsentee Shawnee for consenience m corre- 
spondence and in the allottnient system 
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died some fori\- years ago leaving no lineal descendants and for this reason 
people "were loath to name their children into the Rabbit group" (TWA). 
It is interesting to note that at the present time several old people who 
feel that "fine people grow out of Rabbit” are "starting up this name group 
again in naming young babies” among the Absentee Shawnee. 

In giving the name group atfiliations of various individuals, the Shawnee 
often allude to members of the Turke\' name group as Chicken, Eagle, 
Chicken Hawk, or Fowl man or woman, the old name for the Turkey group 
is said to have been the Eagle group. Members of the Rounded-feet group 
are often called Wolf, Dog, or Panther man or woman; likewise those of 
the Raccoon group are often called Bear men or women, those of the Horse 
group are often called Deer and Deer is said to have been the old name for 
the Horse group. Rabbit "always stands alone.” In the abstract, the 
number of name groups is often said to be twelve, but no more than si.x 
are ever specified, and informants giving specific lists showed no disagree- 
ment. Doubling the number of name groups when the number is given as 
an abstracted quantity may be due to the fact that several species of 
animals are linked together in some uf the name groups and that twelve 
men and twelve women hunters and cooks in the Bread dances are chosen 
according to name group affiliations; the ceremonial numbers are four, six, 
and twelve. 

X.AMIXG CEREHOX'V 

The following description of the procedure for naming infants applies 
primarily to the Kispoko and Pekowi divisions; divergent procedure for 
other major divisions is noted. 

From one to nine days after a child is born, while the mother and child 
are still in seclusion, the father ask.s two old men or two old women to come 
to his house on the evening of the ninth day after the birth of the baby. 
These two men or women should be at least middle-aged and preferably 
well advanced in \x'ar3; men or women who have had several of their own 
offspring die are not likely to be asked to bestow names. Name-givers may 
be related to the child or they may merely be family friends. It makes no 
difference in which name group the name-givers belong, or whether they 
both belong to the same name group. When both name-givers have arrived, 
the father tells them, 

e called you here this evening because I want \ou to name my child in the 
morning; tomorrow that child will have been born ten days. You folks study about 
this matter over and over; think about the animals [connected with the name groups] 
how the' act, how they move, everything like that Tonight think about the 
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turtles, chickens, the wolf, deer, coon, rabbit; study about them. When you go to 
sleep, keep this thought with you; maybe you’ll dream about that name, some way. 
If you don't dream about it, maybe you’ll just think about it, and so find a good 
name. And you must not be angry when we take only one of the names you offer; 
we will be glad to hear both names, when you have found them in the morning (BW). 

The two name-givers retire and ‘‘offer prayer during the night to the 
Creator who owns the people, the names, and everything" (MW ) . They each 
pray extempore and privately, and do not use Indian tobacco which is 
usually associated with formularized prayers. When a name has occurred 
to him, the name-giver must determine to which of the name groups it 
belongs. When a stem in the name refers to feathers (e.g., pliwe) or to water 
(e.g., kami), the name necessarily belongs to the Turkey name group or 
the Turtle name group and the name-giver has no choice in the matter. 
He will nevertheless ponder over the name because the task of naming is 
regarded as essentially intricate and serious, not to be lightly disposed of. 
The name found should not be a duplicate of any name that has ever been 
used before either for a deceased or a living person, even though reference 
to the dead by personal name is not tabu. Genealogies and lists of personal 
names show that duplications of personal names occur only rarely. 

The table below shows naming in two families not specially selected. 


Person named 

Xante ^roup 

X ante- 
giver’s 
name group 

Father's 

name 

group 

Mother's 

name 

group 

Relation of 
name-giver to 
person named 

Xancy Skye 

Rabbit 

Turtle 

Rounded- 

feet 

Rabbit 

F's f* 

Lester 

Turtle 

Horse 

Horse 

(Peoria) 

Rabbit 

I s f's ss 

Juanita 

Turtle 

Turtle 

Horse 

(Peoria) 

Rabbit 

M’s m's ss's d 

Billy Williams 

Horse 


Horse 

Chicken 


Mary 

(1) Rounded- 
feet 

Horse 



F's f 


(2) Horse 

“ 



F's f’s f’s b's ss 

Fred 

(1) Horse 




F'’s f’s f’s b’s d 


(2) Turtle 

“ 



F’s f’s f’s b’s ss 

Robert “ 

Turtle 

Chicken 



M's m 

Pauline 

“ 

Horse 



F’s f’s f’s b’s S3 

Jeanette " 

Horse 

“ 



U 

.\rthur “ 

(1) Chicken 

Chicken 


“ 

M’s m 


(2) Rounded- 
feet 

Rounded- 

feet 

U 

it 

Friend JC) 


* F = father; m = mother; b = hrotheT; ?s = ?i<;tcr. 
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One name-giver of wide experience (JC) says that the child is commonly 
named into the name group of the name-giver if the parents do not spe- 
cially request another name group; the parental request would ordinarily 
be to have the child in one parent’s name group unless one or both parents 
are sickly. 

The data from the Skye and Williams families and from various in- 
dividuals would indicate that the child’s name group coincides with a 
parent’s or the name-giver’s no more frequently than might be expected if 
no theoretical preference were stated. 

On the morning of the tenth day the women relatives of the child rise 
well before daylight to finish the preparations for the naming breakfast. 
The mother of the child cleans herself in her secluded hut where the child 
was born and, bringing the child with her, returns to the family dwelling 
house where the family kin, both maternal and paternal, are assembled. 
When the mother and child arrive at the house, the name-givers, if they 
are women, take the infant and give it a sponge bath in plain lukewarm 
water; if the name-givers are men, the mother bathes the child. 

Now the naming ceremony proper is enacted. The mother sits down, 
holding the child; the two name-givers stand while the other relatives sit 
or stand nearby. One of the name-givers speaks, announcing the name he 
has found and its name group affiliation. He then goes on to tell about the 
habits of the name group animal involved. When the first name-giver is 
through talking, the other name-giver tells about the name which he has 
found, as the first did. The two name-givers must offer names belonging 
to two different name groups; they consult on this matter before breakfast, 
telling each other the names found during the night. Having heard both 
names offered, the parents must choose one ‘‘which sounds good.” If the 
parents do not agree in their choice, the mother’s vote is decisive “because 
.she gave birth to the child" (MW). It is perhaps not without significance 
that no case of parental disagreement came to our attention; one name is 
beyond difference of opinion superior to the other, partly due, no doubt, to 
the connotation of the personal name itself, but perhaps more especially 
because one of the name-givers is more persuasive than the other in telling 
about the name which he offers. The father tells the name-giver whose name 
has been selected that he is glad a turkey (or other) name was found; maybe 
it will take good care of the child; perhaps the child will grow up to be a 
man, then an old man, a grandfather. “We choose this name — (mentioning 
the personal name),’’ the father says. The mother then gives her child to 
the name-giver while the father hands the name-giver a short string of 
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white, finely cut beads to use in naming the child. The name-giver holds 
the child while he addresses the Creator at length. Exerpts from his speech 
are; 

... It is the Creator’s rule that we name a child after ten days. . . . We are 
glad to see this child this morning . . . perhaps we think that this child doesn't 
know anything, just as we don't, but he (she) knows more than we know, because 
he just came from the Creator. . . . The Creator told him to come to these relations 
in this world. ... I was studying about the Creator. . . . After that I studied about 
the animals . . . she [Creator] put them here for us to live with, to give us name 
groups that way, so [the animals] can carry us to be a man or a woman some day. 

. . . The Creator gave these animals power so that they could be wise, smart. 
That’s why I found a Rounded-feet name; that’s what I'm going to give to this 
child now. ... I hope that the Creator will take pity on me and help me to live a 
little longer with these people in this world, because I was studying about the 
Creator last night before I went to sleep, before I found this name (BW). 

The name-giver then returns the child to its mother but continues in 
his speech. 

. . . Some day perhaps this boy will be a grown man. . . . Then he will have 
food set out for his relatives, whenever they come to visit, just as we set food out 
here now. ... .At that time, this name will have carried him a long way; he'll be a 
young boy, then a young man, then an old man some day and they will call him 

grandfather. It will carry him that far. a long way. Everybody will call him 

(mentioning the personal name) (BW). 

As he pronounces the name, the name-giver holds the string of beads in 
his extended hands. 

That’s what evert'body will call him-—- (mentioning the name again) ; from 

this morning on thev will call him everybody all the time will call him 

(BW). 

Having repeated the personal name four times, the name-giver ties the 
string of beads around the child’s neck. These are worn by the child until 
the string breaks, when they may be picked up and saved for the child by 
its mother; in many cases they are lost. 

Some of the relatives smile and tell the child, “You have a good name, 

(mentioning the name). Well, well, we’re going to eat with this 

morning; it’s good.” The parents tell the name-giver that they thank him for 
giving their child a good name. The assembled company then eats break- 
fast. A taste of each of the difierent foods is offered to the child, the mother 
touching her fingertip to each variety of food and letting the baby lick her 
finger. .After breakfast the relatives give the child small gifts and say, “I 
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brought this for you, {mentioning name). I heard you had come; I’m 

glad that you came, and I bring this to you.” The child is glad to get those 
things; it proves to him that his relatives are glad to see him (BW). 

A few days after the naming ceremony, the mother may present the 
name-giver with a gift, such as a shirt or a length of dress goods or even a 
horse. This gift is not obligatory. Among the Cherokee Shawnee, but not 
among the Absentee, the child is obliged to give its name-giver a dinner 
once a year for four successive years. A distinct sj'mbolism is implied 
here: the child "supports the name-giver” for four years as payment for 
either his original name or his new name in the case of name-changing. 
The Cherokee Shawnee, and formerly the Eastern but never the Absentee, 
sometimes name groups of children after the spring or fall Bread dances as 
a variant procedure to the individual naming. 

Illegitimate children are named in the same fashion as legitimate chil- 
dren save that the father of the child is of course absent. 

The naming ceremony is occasionally held at peyote meetings among 
the Absentee, .\fter “morning water” has been drunk at sunrise the child 
is named before breakfast with the same procedure as naming at home. 

X.tMK t'H.\.\GIXG 

Name changing follows the general procedure of original naming in at- 
tenuated form but introduces one significant concept: the original name, 
regarded as unsuccessful, must be psychologically and symbolically dis- 
carded before the new name is given. A name is unsuccessful when the in- 
dividual bearing the name is sickly, never when the individual is healthy. 
Either the parents or a shaman decide that the name is at fault. 

The following accounts show that personal names were unsuccessful be- 
cause the parents had been negligent in the original naming; because of this 
the original name did not “agree” with the individual bearing it. Theo- 
retically, duplication might make a name unsuccessful because a person 
bearing the name of one dead is also likely to die and a person bearing the 
name of a living person is likely to die when his namesake dies, but this is 
a danger which may be deliberately risked. In most accounts of re-naming, 
only one name-giver is asked to give the new name. 

...We hadn't gone by the rules in naming Arthur the first time; we just sent 
for two old women who stayed overnight and gave .Arthur his name, but we didn’t 
have an\ breakfast for his kinfolk. W'e Just played and gave the name, as though 
we didn t care about the rules But when -Arthur got sick we made up our minds 
that we’d do it better, and so we had him given a new name at a pevote meeting 
(BW’J. 
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. . . Then my father asked Jim Clark what name had been given him for Arthur 
during the peyote meeting that was just over, and Jim told my father, just as Tony 
had. My father thought over the two names. The name Jim had offered was the 
same name as a second cousin of ours had. My father said that Jim’s name was the 
same as our cousin’s, but he said that he like the sound of it, and that he realized it 
was hard for a man to get a new name at a meeting, where he was being kept busy 
all night. .\nd my father also said that he knew and trusted our cousin who already 
had that name, and felt the same name wouldn’t hurt Arthur, so he chose Jim's 
name. Then he asked my mother if she thought it was a good name, and she said, 
“Yes.” So my parents took the name, because they liked it better than the one Tony 
had offered (MW). 

In another case NS’s daughter’s child and another child received the 
same name; both were about the same age but lived some distance apart 
and were named by two different old women who had no knowledge of what 
the other was doing. NS’s only comment on her grandchild’s name was, 
‘‘It’s a good name.” Neither child had its name changed. In the account 
of name changing which follows, duplication of names is not involved. 

Old Lady French came up to the house to change Freddy’s name. She took 
Freddy down to the river and when they got down there she talked to Freddy and 
told him, “The reason why I bring you here now is this: your name doesn't fit you; 
it makes you sick. Now we’re going to wash it off. Grandfather water is going to 
take your name off you.” Then she talked to the water. “Grandfather, I bring this 
child here for you to wash off his name. It doesn’t fit him or take care of him. Now 
I’m going to give him another name. The Creator put you here. Grandfather water, 
in this world for this purpose, for you to take care of your grandchildren, the people, 
as long as the world exists, as long as the sun rises and Mother earth remains. The 
Creator knows everything that is happening all the time. I ask you to help us this 
morning; the Creator wiU be glad of this. She will know about it, because the Creator 
knows everything that happens day and night, all over the world. And you. Grand- 
father water, you have power from the Creator. That’s why you can help us, be- 
cause you have that power given you by the Creator, to take care of people here in 
this world.” Then she put Freddy in the water, all the way in. It was not necessary 
to use tobacco praying to Grandfather water. Some old people use it and some 
don’t, because they haven’t any Indian tobacco. Then she took the child home. 
When they came back to the house, she kept the child beside her and told us, “I’ve 
brought this child back. I have talked to Grandfather water and I told him what to 
do for us. I asked him to help us. I hope Grandfather water will accept my words. 
If he does take my words, w'hat I asked him to do, this child here will grow to be a 
man some day. He’ll get old some day, so you people will call him grandfather. I 
have asked Grandfather water to carry this child along that far. When this child 
grows up, he will help the people in worshipping according to the Creator's rules. 
That’s what I’ve told Grandfather water. So Grandfather water took this child’s 
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old name off. Xow I'm going to give him a new name. He will be called niawatipi- 
yeskaka. He will be a Turtle man. [Any other name group except the one to which 
the child previously belonged might have been chosen,] People will be calling him 
mawatipiyeskaka every day from now on, they will always call him mawatipi- 
yeskaka; that’s what he will be known by, mawatipiyeskaka, .\nd that name may 
carry him until he is grown up, it may carry him until he is old and is called grand- 
father" (B\V). 


FUXCTIOXS OF THE XAME GROUPS 

An individual shares in some degree the characteristics of the animals 
connected with his name group. It has been known for ages past, according 
to Jennie Cegar, 

that Rounded-feet man is of a bad disposition; Horse man is less so, though he 
kicks like a horse; the best disposed people are the Turtle people. Rabbit is the 
most docile and fine people grow out of Rabbit; it never bites, 

-A definite emotional rapport e.xists between members of a name group 
and the name group fauna because •’the animals of your name group know 
that you have a name connecting you with them” (MW). Personal ad- 
vantages are e.xpected and vague obligations are assumed in these relation- 
ships, for 

if the Indians have names pertaining to animals, as the animals don't get sick, 
neither will the Indians; they will always be in good health. The members of a name 
group must follow their animals, perhaps these animals will help them through life, 
although they couldn’t give a person any one thing like long life or power to doctor 
or success in war (MW). 

The name groups function primarily as friendship groups in which all 
the members of the group have the privilege of boasting about the animals 
associated with their own name group and belittling those pertaining to 
other name groups. E.xamples of teasing show, however, that often no direct 
reference is made to the name group animals and that the raillery between 
two or more persons belonging to dilTerent name groups may be merely 
jjersonal. Boasting and teasing is indulged in at all times save when some 
serious business is afoot, such as a council, a peyote meeting, or a funeral. 
Fellow members of a name group, spoken of as partners, do not tease one 
another and should not "talk bad” (gossip maliciously) about one another. 
.\ person present during a contest of wits between one of his partners and 
a member of any other group should help his partner by entering into the 
conversation and supporting his partner’s jibes with a few of his own. 
Originality and ingenuity are required in the defense of one’s own name 
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group and in the ridicule of others. A pointed and subtle thrust is greeted 
with vociferous cheering; a dull and trite remark is received in critical 
silence. 

The question of name group affiliation enters into the consideration of 
an individual’s eligibility to fill certain roles in social, religious, and polit- 
ical activities. Here the relationship between the name group animal and 
the bearer of a name referring to that animal is again emphasized. 

In the matter of burial, the man or woman in charge of a funeral and 
the two men or women gravediggers and corpse-handlers must belong to 
different name groups from that to which the deceased belonged (FD, JC, 
NS, BW). NS even attempted to specify from which name group funeral 
officials would be chosen FD said that persons from ‘‘any of the other 
name groups” would do. Among the Absentee Shawnee formerly, the man 
who delivered the formularized speech at the grave was not in charge of 
the funeral as is often the case now, and it made no difference whether the 
speaker and the deceased belonged to the same name group or to different 
ones, the prime consideration being that the speaker know the formula 
letter perfect (Jennie Cegar), 

-■kt the present time all animal tales are told indiscriminately by mem- 
bers of any name group but in former days members of a particular name 
group preferred to tell stories which selected that name group's animals as 
the actors or heroes of the stories. Spencer® goes so far as to imply that the 
cycle of wildcat and rabbit tales was told only by members of the Rabbit 
name group, IM'W said this was a matter of preference in telling stories, 
not a matter of e.xclusive privilege. 

One of the methods formerly used to secure rain was to hold a council 
in order to select a suitable Raccoon man who was given Indian tobacco 
by the chief and told to go to a spring to offer it to the water for 

our Grandfathers, the Thunderers. The Coon man goes to the spring alone. There 
he talks to the water and tells it what to say to the Thunderers. . . . He puts the 


bhe formulated it as follows. — 
Name group of deceased 

Rabbit 
Turtle 
Horse 
Turkey 
Coon 

Rounded-feet 


Name group of male 
gravedigger 
Rounded-feet 
Rounded-feet 
Coon or Rabbit 
Coon or Horse 
Rounded-feet 
Coon (sometimes) 

® Joab Spencer, The Shawnee Indians (Transactions, 
Vol. 10, pp, 382-402, Topeka, IWS), p, 3%. 


Name group of female 
corpse-handler 
Rounded-feet 
Rounded-feet 
Coon 
Coon 

Rounded-feet 
Coon, Rabbit, or Turkey 
Kansas State Historical Societv, 
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tobacco in his left hand, doubled up; when he gets through talking he slides his left 
hand slowly down into the water and frees the tobacco. Then he returns home and 
the rain comes when he has asked for it to come (BW). 

Whenever a group of travelling Shawnee came to a considerable body 
of water, all Raccoon men of the party were made to stay in the rear while 
the group crossed the water, because, “if the Raccoon men didn’t stay be- 
hind, the water might rise up and drown the people” (BW). 

The custodian of the Kispoko division’s bundle or palladium has to be 
either a Turtle or Turkey man; Turtle is preferable. When rain is needed 

the old man in charge of the bundle takes it out in the woods, opens it, and offers 
prayer, calling for rain. . . . This old man has to be a Turtle man. Turtle lives in 
the water and so do the Thunderbirds; that’s why it rains quickly when he takes it 
out (JCj. 

For the two yearly Bread dances two men and two women from each 
of the si.x name groups must be chosen as the hunters and cooks. The male 
and female leaders of these two groups of twelve persons must be Turtle 
or Turkey for the spring Bread dance, and Horse or Rounded-feet for 
the fall Bread dance. The spring Bread dance is a prayer for the crops 
and general fertility and is “called” by the women (FDj: it is felt that 
Turtle and Turkey, because they lay eggs, are peculiarly fertile. The fall 
Bread dance is called by the men: this is the hunting season when horse, 
deer, and the rounded-feet animals play conspicuous roles. At the present 
time, if it is impossible to secure a man or woman belonging to the right 
name group to act as leader for a Bread dance, a member of another name 
group may be “borrowed” for the occasion (E.S). The spring Bread dance 
ushers in a series of spring ball games which are played between men and 
women. When the ball is put away for the season in June a Turtle or Turkey 
man and woman take active parts in the ceremony, but the other name 
groups are also represented. The Men’s dance is given during August by 
the members of the Kispoko division. The night before the dance the 
Turtle man who is the custodian of the Kispoko bundle 

brings the bundle over to the dance ground and leaves it in the thickets far off. 
Earl_\' the ne.xt morning he takes a 'J'urtle, a Turkey, a Horse, and a Rounded-feet 
man with him and goes down to open the bundle and puts bunches of feathers con- 
tained in the bundle on these four men (BW). 

Every major division of the Shawnee has (or had) as a palladium a 
sacred bundle. Great harm will befall the people to whom the bundle per- 
tains if it is tran.iported in any fashion e.xcept slowly. Because Turtle is a 
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slow-moving animal, a Turtle man is best qualified to carry the bundle. 
This is true for all Shawnee (XS, BW, JC, Jennie Cegar). In one instance 
men from the Turkey name group were given preference over Turtle men 
in transporting a bundle, but for a particular reason. When the Absentee 
Shawnee moved from Oklahoma to Kansas during the Civil \^'ar, they 
knew they were in danger of being followed and attacked by their pro- 
Southern neighbors, the Creek, accordingly, the head chief of the Ab- 
sentee chose two men from the Turkey group to take charge of the ^awikila 
division’s bundle on the trip north, “because a turkey is ready to fly 
quickly” (Jennie Cegarb If necessity arises for transporting the Kispoko 
bundle, three Turtle or Turkey men are put in charge. It is unthinkable 
that members of any other name group should be concerned. 

A Rounded-feet man can’t touch the bundle, unwrap it or have anything to do 
with it; something would happen; the people who belonged to that bundle would be 
destroyed. At a pinch a Turkey man can substitute fur a Turtle man and handle 
the bundle, but no matter how good a man is, if he isn't in either of these two name- 
groups he can't take care of the bundle (JC,). 

A Shawnee chief must lay aside his office of chief if he is to lead a war 
party: his chiefly office is a distinctly peaceful one. Accordingly, a chief 
should be a Rabbit man: this is a peaceful name group (TD). “Must of 
the time they give a Rabbit name to a chief’s child” (BWi. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to have chiefly blood in one’s veins in order to possess a 
Rabbit name and conversely, a chief may belong to another name group. 
The present Pekowi chief is a Horse man. 

Some of the name group.s are linkeii in pairs. Turtle and Turkey on the 
one hand, Horse and Rounded-feet men on the other, are “friends.” Rac- 
coon men are opposed to Turtle men. X’either the linkage nor opposition 
of particular name groups has any significance except in the joking that 
is carried on between the members of different name groups; 

Horse and Rounded-feet men versus Turtle and Turkey men can help one 
another in joking together. Coon and Rabbit just stand alone, but Coon and Turtle 
joke each other all the time because when coon was running along the river he found 
turtle’s eggs and ate them, this didn’t suit turtle ver\ well That’s why Coon men 
and Turtle men joke so much together (BW). 

-A.11 informants agree that inheritance of property is in no wise de- 
termined by name group membership, that competitive games are never 
played betw'een members of different name groups acting as units, that a 
traveler did not necessarily stop for shelter or hospitality at the home of 
one of the same name grouj), that name groups had no ofiicials, no sacred 
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bundles, and never foregathered as units, that individuals never decorated 
their persons or their personal possessions with representations of name 
group animals as such. Swanton' speaks of "small poles . , . analogous 
to . . . totem poles" which among the Delaware and Shawnee "were erected 
in the four corners of their medicine-lodges.” We could not obtain any data 
confirmatory of this statement. Informants described the Shawnee medicine 
lodge as a very small, hastily constructed and impermanent dome-shaped 
affair, only large enough to contain the doctor and patient Descent from 
the name group animals is not claimed.^ An individual is free to kill the 
animal or animals affiliated with his own or any other name group. The 
name groups are not exogamic units. ^ A Horse man. for example, may marry 
a Horse woman or a woman from any other name group. The name groups 
did not enter into the False Face performances as formerly given by the 
Cherokee Shawnee (FD). There are no origin m\'ths attached to the name 
groups. Instead, it is merely stated that "name groups were given to the 
Shawnee by the Creator when she was living on this earth during the First 
Creation” (JC). 

K.VKLIER L).\T.\ .-VXD SO-MH (.O.MP.^R.Vnt'E OBSERV.4.TIOX3 

In his brief discussion and description of Shawnee social organization, 
Lewis H. Morgan’"' makes many statements at variance with those con- 
tained in the present paper. Morgan visited the bhawnee in Kansas in 185’1 
and I860;” the .Absentee Shawnee were in Indian Territory at that time and 
his information was obtained from members of what are now known as the 
Eastern and Cherokee .Shawnee groups. Since pre-Revolutionary days the 
Eastern Shawnee have intermarried and been intimately associated with a 
so-called Seneca group. These two groups lived together at Lewistown, 
Ohio. mo\'ed to Kansas together (TW.A), and at present occupy adjoining 

’ John R Swanton. Toh;;: J’/il, \ in H.milbnok of the .Vnierican Imli.in- .Vorth of .\re\iL'o 
(Bulletin, Bureau of .tnierican Ethnolotty, 30, Pt 2. 1910). p 795. 

' One informant only. X’.^, stated that the Shawnee claim descent from the name group 
animal 

’ XS said that "the Shawnee u:-ed to watch and not let me.nifiers of the same name group 
marry, but they stopped wati hing long ago When they did follow this rule, the children might 
belong to either parent's name uroup, or to a dilTerent name uroup." X’S’s statements relatie e 
to descent and exogamy were denied liy all other informants, some of the more Miphisticated 
informants called the name '_'rou[)S "elan," anil euuated t'ciem to the clan or gens groupings 
of neichboring tribes, but everj-one except X’S denied they were exoiramic units 
Lewis II Moruan, .\n( ient ^oi iety (Chirago, n d ), [)p 172 74 

Lewi> II .Morgan, sy-tem-of ( 'onsangumity and .Vthnity of the Human Family (Smith- 
sonian fontributions to Knortltdue, \ ol 17, Wa^hinuton, 1.S7I), 1) 217, fn I 
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allottments in northeastern Oklahoma. This must nut he taken to mean 
that the social organization of the group in question had become an aber- 
rant mixture of Shawnee and "Seneca" traits: in fact HT, an Eastern 
Shawnee, gave us in 19.s4 the same information regarding the number of 
name groups, their names, etc., that Absentee Shawnee informants had 
given. It is possible, however, that Morgan secured at least part of his 
information from Shawnee informants vehose culture was more "Seneca" 
than Shawnee. James IMooney’- quotes from Morgan on the subject of 
Shawnee "gentes." which were said to be thirteen in number, named for 
various animals, and not unilateral These "gentes" and our name groups 
are the same units. IMorgan's Loon, Buzzard. Owl, and Turkey gentes are, 
according to our informants, associated with the Turkey name group which 
includes in the scope of its reference everything connected with birds of any 
species. Other gentes animals of Morgan are likewise included in the refer- 
ence of one or the other of the six name groups. Still there is nothing in- 
herently improbable in supposing that the six name groups of the present 
day represent a consolidation of a former larger number; as we have men- 
tioned (p. 622), in the abstract the number of name groups is often said to 
be twelve. But that the Shawnee ever had thirteen name groups was con- 
sistently flenied b>‘ all informants, some of whom were so far advanced in 
years as to bridge the gap between Morgan's time and ours. 

In several of his statements Morgan confuses the name groups and the 
major divisions; the latter each have a chief, messenger, and other officials 
which are lacking in the name groups 

The most striking and certainly the only original feature of Shawnee 
name groups is a negative one: the name groups are not unilateral in an area 
where unilateral systems of social organization are to be expected. The total 
configuration t)f ])ositive ami negative traits constituting the name group 
complex and a cursory examination of the distributions of its component 
traits shows that m)ne of its positive trails are limited to the .Shawnee, the 
following similarities to features of the complex have been noted among a 
few Eastern and Plains tribes, 

y omenelature. .\nimal nomenclature for sib or phratric groups pre- 
dominates throughout eastern North America and extends beyond this 
area. Among the Unami Delaware^’ Wolf phratry is called "Rounded- 

James Xluone\-, O'A'iwf.'iv, Ttcumsih, in Handbook of the .tinericsin Indians Xorth of 
-Me\ko (bulletin, Hure.iu of .\ineriean llllinolo^y, .tU, I’t 2, 10101, pp ,337, 714 

‘ Morean, .\ncient Society, j). 173 

'• IM, R Harnnaton, .\ Prelimin.ary Sketch of Leiiape t'ulturc (.\merican .tnthropoloyist, 
\.'i 1.3, mm. p 213 
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Feet;" the Rounded-feet name group of the Shawnee includes wolf. Rac- 
coon and Rabbit occur as names for clan.' among Prairie Potawaiomi*’ anil 
various Southeastern tribesd® 

X umber of the nume groups. \’ariable for sib or phratric groupings in 
this area, but Prairie Potawatomi’^ have six phratries, five of which show 
correspondences to animals represented in the Shawnee name groups. 

Xanie feast. F<jund among Sauk/'' Prairie Potawatomi,’''* \\'innebago,-^ 
and such distant tribes as the Assiniboine.-' Sauk and Prairie Potawatomi 
name feasts show greatest similarities to Shawnee naming breakfasts. 

Bead necklace as token. Chickasaw/- Yuchi'-'* (very similar;. Seneca 
■'hang the name around the neck" but do not actually use a necklace.-’ 
Payment to name-giver. Prairie Potarvatomi/® loway/'® Winnebago/’ 
Assiniboine,-'* Blackfoot Among Prairie Potawatomi child's parents give 
name-giver four gifts. 

5c. V gender expressed in names. Probably widespread: specified for Dela- 
ware/'" Prairie Potawatomi/* loway, Seneca.*-* 

Xame refers to totem animal. Cleneral for Creek, Siouan, and Algonkin 
tribes/’^ but for Creek only the most important set of busk titles contains 

.\lan 50 n skmner, The .Mascoutens or P.'-airie Potawatoir.i Iiiduins ( Bulletin, Pubiii. 
Museum, Milwaukee, ^'o! 6, 1924), pp. 17-18. 

■'’John R. Swanton, Social Ontanizatiim ami Social L'sac'cs of the Indians of the Creek 
(.'onfederacy (Forty-second .\nnual Report, Bureau of .tmerican Ethnology, 1928), p. 115. 

Skinner, lac. ci: 

.-Maasun .skinner. i )i..?er'. ation,-. on the Ethiiclotry of the Sauk Indians (Bulletin. Public 
Museum. Milwaukee. \ ol 5. 192.1). p lb 

Skinner, Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi. p. 23. 

Paul Radin, The Winnebago Tribe I'Thirly-sex enth .\nnual Report, Bureau of .\mer- 
ican Etlinologt. 192.1). [>. 128 

Edwin Thompson I'enig. Indian Tribes of the L'pper .Missouri 1 Forty-si.xth .-\nnual 
Report, Bureau of .\merican Ethnology, 1930;, j) 516. 

F O Speek. 'Notes on Chicku'aw Ethnography and l-'olk-I. ore (’Journal of .\merican 
Folk-Lore. \'ol 20, 1907), p. 57, 

F. G Speck, Ethnology of the Vuchi Indians ('.\nihropological Papers, University of 
I’ennsyh .inia Museum, \’ol l.loiioi.pp 91-04 

William Fenton, ms iiotc-- 
"s Skinner. Ma-coutens or Prairie Potawatomi, p 2.1. 

-Vlanson Skinner. F.thnology of the loway Indians (HuUetin, Puldic Museum. Mil- 
w.uikee. \ ol. 5 1926), p IP'S 

Radin, Inc. ■ ii -' iJenig, luc. cil 

(.'lark M’is=ler, The Social Life of the Blackfoot Indian- i .\nthrupological Papers, 
.'.meritan Museum of Natural Hi-tor\, \’ol 7, 1912), pp 10-17 

' Harrington, hr. cit ■' '-kinner. Mascouteiis or Prairie rotawatumi, p 24 

Skinner, loway, p. lO.l William Fenton, m- notes. 

’ Speck, 'I'lul'i, p 93 
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name of animal totem data for Sauk-’" closely resemble that for Shawnee. 

Xame change because of sickness. Natchez, Hidatsa,*'^ Crow,^® Pomeroon 
Arawak, Carib.’“ 

Boasting about totemic animal. Yuchi^‘ ("myths told). Creek joking rela- 
tionship involves clanship. ■*- 

If we regroup the traits in the above list, we see that similarities in detail 
between the Shawnee and neighboring tribes take on a certain definite 
clustering. Such traits as nomenclature of the name groups, the number of 
name groups, the name feast, payment to the name-giver, and the refer- 
ence in the name to a totem animal are found chiefly in the Central Al- 
gonkin area, the closest parallels occurring among the Prairie Potawatomi 
and Sauk. On the other hand, such traits as bead necklace as a token, name 
change because of sickness, and boasting about a totem animal are found 
chiefly in the Southeastern area, with the closest parallels occurring among 
the Yuchi, Chickasaw and Natchez. 

This distribution of component traits in Central Algonkin and South- 
eastern tribes points to the following interpretation. Shawnee name groups 
are basically Central Algonkin; it is even possible that the nucleus of the 
complex was a part of Shawnee culture at a remote time when sibs were 
only weakly developed, if at all, among the Central .\lgonkin. With such a 
nucleus the various Central Algonkin tribes must have developed their 
special sib systems while the Shawnee instead elaborated the common 
nucleus into a name group system. It may have been that this elaboration 
took place only after the Shawnee nn)ved southward, for features of the 
Shawnee name groups which are atypical in the central area are most at 
home among Southeastern tribes. 

V.ALE UxiVEilSlTY 

New H.yvex, Conx. 


“ Swanton, Social Organization of Creek Confederacy, p. 101. 

“ Skinner. Sauk, p. 17. 

John R. Swanton, Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians (Forty- 
second .\nnual Report, Bureau of .American Ethnology, 1928), p 624 

Robert H. Lowie, Xotes on the Social Organization and Customs of the Mandan. 
Hidatsa and Crow Induins (.Anthropological Papers, .American Museum of X'atural Flistorv, 
A ol. 21. 1924), p 51 

Robert H. Lowie, Social Life of the Crow Indians {.Anthropological Papers. -American 
Museum of Xarural History. A’ol, 9, 1912), p 215 

AA'alter F,. Roth, .An Iiujuiry into the .Animism and Folk-Lore of the Guiana Indians 
(Thirtieth .Annual Report, Bureau of .American Ethnology, 1915), pp. ,105-306. 

Speck, A’uchi, p. 72. 

Swanton, Social Organiz.ition of Creek Confederacy, p. 168 



A STUDY OF MAYA MOULD^fAriF 
FIGURIXES 


Sv MARV BUTLER 


LXTRODUCTIOX* 

I X" spite of the relatively unknown and unexcavated state of most of the 
Maya area, there are in museums a sufficient number of Maya figurines 
to warrant an attempt to classify them. The scarcity of specimens, espe- 
cially whole ones, and the uncertainty, in many cases, as to their proveni- 
ence, introduces a subjective element into classification and conclusions 
that is unfortunate, but so far unavoidable. The careful work that is being 
carried on at present in the Maya field will undoubtedly correct or check 
the tentative results offered here. 

Maya figurines are one j)hase. distinct b}' reason of style, of the figurine 
complex that stretches from southern Arizona into South America. Al- 
though it is not iv,«.-ilde t>> rlraw a hard ami fast line between mouldmade 
and modelled figurines, it is pi.issible to divi.le them into those conforming 
to moulded technique, some of which may have been done entirely by 
hand, and those cimfurming to modelled or ■•.\ichaic" technique, some of 
which may have been cast in a mould. It is with the former class that this 
paper proposes to deal, confining the d^^cussion to an examination of human 
figurines in the Maya area that confoim to mouldmade lechniciue. 

It would not be advisable however to discuss one class of Maya clay 
figures without considering brioJiy tlie whole gr>.up The mouldmade fig- 
urines form the bulk, such as it is, and the wiricd part of the material. 
They range in time from the Old Empire through the Puk-Labna period, 

^ I to c\■prL3l^ rny irraiitutk i(» the Ainuiuau .Muruum of Xaiurai History and the 
Xfuseurn of the American Indian. Heye roundation. of Xc'.v V,.,rk. City, the Museo X’acinnal 
dc Arqueologia. Lthnoloirfa y Historia. of Me\icu. the of Afcrida, Yucatan, the 

Pcahody Xlu'-Liirn of Xinuriuan Nruliacoloiry aii<l r.t}u]‘>i...ry, ( amluiduD-. Mci's , the riii\cr' 
sity Museum of Iliiladi. Ijdjia. and J^on RafaH Rcedl of Mcnda for the u^e ol unpublished 
material: to Dr A. M. Tozzer of Harvard rnp.cr-iry for the hcl[> and ad\icc gi\en me in 
preparing this paper, lo Hr ^ G Morley oi the i’amegic Institution for photographs of 
alakmul ^teIaL, to Mr IJ \> Jtoberta oi the <'anioL:ie Iiiatitution f(;r information about 
Vucatecan ligurmes 

Abbreo iation- ii'i-d in thj^ paper are as lolluu^ 

AM American Mu-'LITd of Xalural Ih-tory 
iMAI Museum of tie Arjccrican Indian, IRve I ounddtion 
MM f'^Iuseo Xacioiial of AIe\ico 
TM Peabody MufUUP! 

TM Uni\ er^lty Museum 

JC Photographs m the p<''s-es:^l■ m >>: Hr A. f\F Tozzt-r of raiirines in the collection made 
])\ M \\ idiam M janu - oi yU nii.i. \ u< atari, v. liiu h i'^ no\-. di-^persed 
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and in space from Copan in the south to Labna in the north. “Archaic” 
figurines, presumably earlier than mouldmade ones, occur sporadically in 
the IMaya area, and are only twice (at Uaxactun, Guatemala, and Cerro 
Zapote, Salvador) connected definitely in horizontally stratified deposits 
with the early strata. Degenerate types of figurines, modelled by hand, occur 
in Yucatan and late in British Honduras. Large m.odelled figures attached 
to braseros are characteristic of the late phases of IMaya culture in the 
northwest and on the east coast of Yucatan, and are found also in Tabasco 
and in the Highlands. They doubtless represent the god or guardian spirit 
to whom one was offering incense. The modern Lacandon Indians of the 
Peten make a degenerate form of figure brasero, consisting of a bowl with 
crudely modelled human head on the rim (Tozzer, 1907). 

-MODELLED EIGURIXES. EARLY 

The terms "early” and "late” are assigned merely to permit a distinc- 
tion between the bulk of the modelled figurines, referred to as “.\rchaic,” 
and those which are apparent degenerations of finer technique. 

-Although there may have been no single Archaic culture, spreading agri- 
culture, pottery, and crude hand-made figurines from Alexico to Peru, there 
were undoubtedly early cultures responsible for such figurines found in 
various localities. These figurines possess features in common, but they are 
the features that would characterize the work of any people trying a new 
art. The crudely made bodies, with little or no clothing, and heads that 
seem even cruder since eyes and mouth are shown by slits or holes punched 
in applied pellets, justify the label ".Archaic.” In contrast to the mould- 
made figurines, ".Archaic” ones seldom have the added function of whistle. 
They are usually small clay figures, pure and simple, and may have had a 
more directly religious meaning than their more sophisticated successors. 

-Although, in the Alaya area, ".Archaic” figurines have been found in 
\'era Cruz (.AAI),at Ua.xactun in the Peten (Ricketson, 1929), through- 
out the Highlands of Guatemala (Lothrup, 1926; Gamio, 1926-27 ; UM), in 
the Uloa A'alley (PM, AI.AG, and in Sahador (Lothrop, 1927; Spinden. 
1915), only at Uaxactun. Mirafiores in Guatemala, and Cerro Zapote in 
Salvador do they ap[)ear in hori/untally stratified deposits. .At Uaxactun 
they occur in the earliest level. .At Alirailores, Dr Gamio found the ma- 
terial to be -Archaic in the lower levels, .Archaic mixed with Historic Alaya 
in the top level. 

.At Cerro Zapote where .Archaic figurines occur, in varying forms, above 
and below a laver of ash, Lothrop places them at the beginning of a tenta- 
tive .Archaic, Chorotcga, Maya, Pipil .series. Little can be said at present 
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about the ’‘Archaic” hgurines from Vera Cruz or the Highlands Mention 
should, however, be made of the resemblance of some of the Huastec 
figurines to those from the Uloa Valley. 

The ’’Archaic’’ figurines from the Uloa \'alley form an individual and 
interesting group. They are unusual in the sophistication and high degree 
of artistic skill shown, making the mouldmade figurines from the same 
place seem crude by comparison. The bodies are those of nude women seated, 
usually, with legs crossed; sometimes with one hand to the face, some- 
times pregnant, sometimes holding a child. The heads, which far out- 
number the bodies, are conventionally treated, with holes in the center of 
shallow grooves for eyes, and slits for mouths. They show, however, an 
occasional feeling for portraiture, and a wide range of hairdressing. The 
hair appears to be so shaven as to provide a variety of designs that may in- 
dicate the status of the wearers. The possibility of these figurines showing 
not people with ornamentally shaven heads, but people wearing wigs that 
give such an appearance, is suggested by a line that invariably runs across 
the forehead, showing apparently the edge of a tight-fitting cap in slightly 
higher relief than the face. The heads are so meticulously rendered that 
such a constant element cannot be ignored, and the idea that some of the 
Maya, like the ancient Egyptians, ma\’ have shaved their heads and worn 
wigs, is strengthened by finding, in both the Usumacinta region and British 
Honduras, headdresses which seem to start above the natural hairline. 
Stelae 8-11 from Seibal show a very artificial arrangement of straight hair, 
and on a stela from Calakmul a head covered with tightly coiled curls gives 
the idea further support. 

What data we have imply that the ’’.Archaic” situation is essentially 
the same in the Maya area as in Me.xico, and that the makers of such 
modelled figurines preceded the more sophisticated workers who made their 
figurines in moulds. Different techniques seem to have prevailed in different 
sections, but these may be found to represent different phases of a more or 
less homogeneous culture, as in the Valley of Me.xico, In the regions pe- 
ripheral to the main Maya area, such as the Uloa Valley and Vera Cruz, we 
have no sure time element involved. There are also modelled figurines from 
the Highlands, archaistic rather than archaic, that show definite links 
between different districts and jirobably were contemporary with the 
mouldmade figurines of the Old Empire (UMj. 

MODELJ.l-.l) IIGURLXES. L.VFE 

Finally there are the crude modelled, sun-baked figurines from British 
Honduras which follow the mouldmade ones and are the last flickers of 
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figurine-making on the eastern coast of Yucatan (Gann, 1918, pp. 60-61; 
pis. 8-9, 22). They consist of male figures, each wearing a loincloth, button 
labrets at the corners of the mouth, and a headdress which may be either 
a flat cap or a mitre-like cap with a long queue behind reminiscent of a type 
of headdress found on the stelae at Palenque and Copan. These men are 
standing, holding either a fan or a knife; seated, practicing self-mutilation; 
or crouching, with shield and spear. 

BRASERO FIGURES 

Large modelled figures of coarse clay, averaging forty centimetres in 
height and attached to braseros, occur in Yucatan, Tabasco, and the High- 
lands of Guatemala. From their association with late remains on the east 
coast of Yucatan, and their non-appearance at Old Empire sites, such 
braseros are considered to be of relatively late date. The brasero figures 
considered here fall into three groups, which conform to the differences in 
provenience. Some sherds from Piedras Xegras, apparently pieces of other 
types of figure brasero, are too fragmentary to do more than suggest that 
this kind of vessel goes back to the Old Empire. 

On Tabascan censers a male human figure is seated on top of the lid 
(PM). Two types are shown: one showing a face more or less realistically 
modelled, with disk earplugs, and the head usually set in bird or animal 
jaws. The other has eyes made by an incised pi sign, a horizontally oblong 
pendant hanging from the septum of the nose, often round ball earplugs 
instead of the usual disk ones, and a headdress which fits in a square around 
the face and is more or less tubular above it. The latter type recalls in 
feeling, though there are no actual identities, large figures from Teotitlan 
del Camino (Danzel, pp. 61-62; cf. also Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 178). Some 
of the brasero figures of this type in the Museo Nacional of Me.xico come 
from Tabasco, others from the Totonac area in \Tra Cruz. Both types of 
men wear a costume of which the main characteristic is a jacket held to- 
gether in front by a round or oblong brooch with two applied pellets on it. 
They carry shield and spear or atlatl. The main portion of the headdress 
is a sort of chimney acting as vent for the incense smoke. On the front of 
this is usually a bird flying down; behind the chimney is a semi-circular 
crest. On the crest is applied a series of hands, with two round pellets ap- 
plied to the back of each. 

The East Coast censer consist of a lidless jar with a standing man at- 
tached to the side (PM; Gann, 1918, pp. 119-20; pi. 20). The style is real- 
istic, well-modelled; the types shown are two: an old man with head thrust 
forward, two snag teeth, and sunken cheeks, and a young man with a com- 
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plete upper set of teeth and an unlined face. The costume consists of disk 
earplugs, often with a tassel, a round collar with scallops projecting at in- 
tervals (cf. Piedras Xegras, Stela 35, Lintel 2; Llaler, 1901, pis, 28, 31), a 
braided oblong pectoral, fringed leggings, and a tall headdress with corn 
or braided symbols. We have the young man also in the diving position 
characteristic of the East Coast culture, with a plate of copal balls between 
his hands. 

In the Highlands there are a few examples of a third kind of censer, 
consisting of a seated figure holding in his arms a straight-sided bowl for 
incense (MAI;UM). 

In this region we also find the most varied development of censers in 
which the human body is subordinated to the vessel. Hourglass censers 
often bear on one side a human head, with its body telescoped into down- 
hanging arms and legs (UM). In another type a face with cruller twist over 
the nose, possibly the Sun God, forms one side of the jars and the low, 
straight-sided bowls (HM, PM, MAI). A conventionalized head and out- 
curving arms mask a cylindrical jar on cylindrical tripod feet (MAI). In 
even such a brief view of the fragmentary brasero material, we see that 
there are various distinctive treatments which at present seem to be 
localized in different parts of the Maya area. What evidence there is sug- 
gests a comparatively late date for the material discussed under this 
heading. 

.MOULDM.\DE FIGURIXES 

Mouldmade figurines have an average height of fifteen to twenty centi- 
metres, though larger and smaller ones occur. They are made of relatively 
well-fired cla}', which varies in quality, and ranges in post-fired coloring 
from buff to orange. They were probably originally painted, some real- 
istically, some arbitrarily, but few traces of this remain today The majority 
probably represent cult devotees, a few definitely portray deities. The 
distinction which exists between genre and cult figurines cannot be brought 
out in a paper of this sort, since genre figurines are usually single isolated 
specimens, rather than types. We can say, however, that such figurines, 
showing unmistakable scenes from daily life, occur in every region. 

We do not yet know definitely the purposes for which clay figurines 
were used by the early IMaya. A great many of them have whistle forms, as 
a result of placing vents in the back and adding a mouthpiece at the lower 
back of the figure. This may well have developed incidentally from the 
technique of making figurines in a mould, and does not necessarily mean 
that the figurines were primarily made to be used as whistles. In the 
Usumacinta-Highland region figurines occur that are pierced from side to 
side through head or shoulders, for suspension, probably as an amulet or 
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an offering at a shrine U’.M, L'Mi. With the exception of a broken figurine 
found on the lid of a cyst burial at Palenquc ('Holmes, 1895-07, pi. 25 i and 
those found with skeletons in the Uloa \'alley (Popcnoe, p. 74 1 clay fig- 
urines so far have not appeared in burials or votive caches in the IMava 
area, although tiny jade and shell ones are frequent enough (J.K. Thomp- 
son, 1931, pi. 31, Piedras Xegras Preliminary Reports, ms.). Discarded 
figurines were used, with potsherds, as a foundation for stucco relief decora- 
tion on the buildings of the Usumacinta region (^Piedras Xegras Preliminary 
Reports, ms.'). What evidence we have, then, points to their use as whistles, 
probably in religious ceremonies (cf. Sahagun, p. 121), as amulets to be 
worn, or offerings to be hung. The\’ may also have served as household 
gods; the}’ do not seem to have been used in burials. 

Figurines that can be identified as IMayan are found in the modern 
IMexican states of \’era Cruz, Chiapas, Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan, 
as well as in British Honduras, Cuatemala, Honduras, and Salvador. 

If we attempt to date mouldmade figurines approximately, on the basis 
of their occurrence in archaetdogical excavations, their earliest known ap- 
pearance would seem to be at Piedras Xegras, an Old Empire city in the 
Usumacinta \'alky, where dated monuments range from 514 A.D. to 830 
-A..D. according to the Goodman-Thompson correlation, 260 years earlier 
by the Spinden correlation. Their latest appearance is at Labna, a Yuca- 
tecan city belonging architecturally to the Puk-Labna period, approxi- 
mately the beginning of the second millenium .^.D. The fact that, though 
frequent in the Puk, such figurines have not been found at later sites in 
Yucatan suggests that the use of small clay figures may have been to some 
extent replaced by the use of stone or wooden ones (cf. Landa, pp. 12S, 158). 

In attempting a classification of these day figurines, style is taken as 
the primary criterion, with tc-i’ie of person shown, the subject matter, as 
secondary criterion. There is a certain amount of localization in each, but 
style seems to be the surer historical determinant. 

A factor which must be mentioned before discussing the material is that 
of headform. There are three distinct headforms shown in the figurines be- 
longing to a style which we shall refer to as X and in the major art forms 
of painting and carving. Style X is a realistic, finely executed rendering in 
the round of the human body that is in distinct contrast to the convention- 
alizations of surrounding styles. Headform designations are applied tenla- 
tivclv to figurines of other styles, allowing for the possible inlluence of con- 
ventionalization. These headforms will be referred to in the text as A, B, 
and C. 

Headform A (fig. 1, a) has an oval face, narrowing Irom the jaw to the 
flattened forehearl, which slopes back from the eyebrows at an acute angle. 
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I'K, 1 a, X, hcadfonn A, I’ledias X'cgrab, I'M, Cat, No 1. 16-%8, b, X, hcadfoim It, J’iodras Negras, 
CM, Cat, Xo, L-2S~121 ; c, X, head fovm C, I’iedras Ncgras, UM, Cat, No. 1.-28-127; d, X 1, Jonula, I'Al, Cat. 
Xo. C-2600; e, X 2, Compechc, Tozzer, 1927, pi. 4; f, X 3a, Palenquc, MAI, Cal. No. 7,S74; g, X 3b, J.ago de 
Calemaco, Yer., MM, I’ig. Xo. 18; h, X 3c, Yucatan?'', Merida Mu.seum. (a, b, c, features somewhat restored.) 
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This slope is usually prolonged, sometimes at a slightly altered angle, by 
a high headdress or wig, of which the front and back surfaces are wider 
than the sides. The chin is rounded and slopes back from the lower lip, 
and the projecting mouth is half open. There are two groups of figurines 
with Form A heads that are short and rounded. One comprises a few 
simply dressed people without headdresses, in Style X from the Highlands 
(Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 24; Seler, 1904, figs. 18: c,f, 19: b) and in the Ta- 
bascan style (Spinden, 1913, pi. 17: 4). The other consist of Style X heads 
from Labna, which have low, close-fitting headdresses (PM). Headform 
.4 is that commonly referred to as the Maya type or Palenque type, and 
corresponds to Joyce’s “classical” category (Joyce, 1933, p. xvi). It is 
predominant in stone carvings and in codices, as well as in figurines, from 
Guatemala to Yucatan. 

Headform B (fig. 1, b) has a square, chubby face with spreading, flattish 
nose, below a normal or a bulging forehead. The head is usually short and 
rounded. It corresponds to that classified by Joyce as ‘‘chubby” (Joyce, 
1933, p. xvi). Only in the Usumacinta region do we find it prolonged into 
a rounded cone sloping back above the prominent forehead. This conical 
shape may be due to a headdress similar to one characteristic of Form A 
heads. Form B is infrequent, associated at present chiefly with two more 
or less widely distributed figurine types, both showing stout elderly men. 
It occurs, as well, in Copan sculptures, and is essentially the type recog- 
nized in recent publications by Vaillant and tentatively assigned by him 
to the Olmecs. 

The face of headform C (fig. 1, c) is roughly square, widest at the cheek- 
bones, and sweeping down in a full curve to a pronounced, almost prog- 
nathous chin. The head is short and rounded, the face broad and flat, and 
the forehead perhaps artificially depressed. Form C is rare in figurines of 
the realistic style, occurring usually on single specimens not mentioned 
here, but its occurrence may be significant. figurine with such a head 
from the Highlands is similar to one from Piedras Negras; one stela, 35 
(Maler, 1901, pi. 28), among all the carvings of people with heads at 
Piedras Xegras, shows a person with a Form C head. 

Our knowledge of the Maya is still too fragmentary to allow of sure 
conclusions as to the significance of this variation in headform, but it is a 
factor that cannot be ignored in considering Maya figurines. Whether a 
figurine head has the form A, B, or C will be shown by the corresponding 
initial in the heading under which it occurs. 

These figurines, then, will be considered by styles, discussing under each 
the main types, with mention of individual specimens that may be of in- 
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terest in their relation to other forms of art. Taking this approach, we find 
two general styles occuring throughout the IMaya area, not confined to any 
one district. One of these, called here Style X, is that most characteristic 
of and most common in Maya mouldmade figurines. The other, referred to 
as Style Y, occurs sporadically. In contrast to these are styles that are ap- 
parently local in character: one belonging to the Highlands, three others, 
from Campeche, Tabasco, and Vera Cruz to the coast of the Gulf of 
Me.xico, and another, from the Uloa Valley to the Caribbean coast. 

GEXER,\L STYLES; STYLE X 

Figurines in this realistic style, already described on page 6-H, show a 
highly developed artistic sense and technique, and are the finest from pre- 
Columbian America. This style shows the same approach to and treatment 
of the subject as are shown in the bas-reliefs and painting of the Old Empire. 
It is characteristic of figurines from the middle Usumacinta drainage, of 
the handful of mouldmade figurines from the Peten, and of most of those 
from the Highlands. It reaches as far as Copan, and Lubaantun in British 
Honduras; it is prominent in Tabasco, and persists along the west coast of 
Yucatan into the Peninsula itself where it characterizes the heads found 
at Labna in the Puk. A refinement of study that will be possible only with 
the accumulation of well-documented collections of figurines from the en- 
tire area may show local variations of treatment within this widespread 
style. At present, there is a certain amount of localization of types and of 
costume which permits some geographical distinctions to be drawn. The 
style persists in time from Piedras Negras to Labna. The implication is 
that it is most characteristic of the Maya Old Empire, and continued into 
the IMaya period of power in Yucatan. 

L'SUM.ACINT.r 

A' 1. Hunchback. A (fig. l,dl. The figure of a seated hunchback shcrws 
a man wearing loincloth, neckbar, and high caplike headdress. A specimen 
in gray clay from Jonuta varies somewhat from those in red-orange clay 
from Piedras Xegras. The hunchback is found figured in clay and stone 
from Tennessee to Costa Rica. Bernal Diaz refers to hunchbacks acting 
as buffoons (Diaz del Castillo, I, p. 230) and Landa mentions the popu- 
larity of jesters and buffoons among the Maya. One wonders whether the 
Maya, like ourselves, believed that a hunchback brought good luck. 

A J. \Vo7nan u'ith Adult child. .1. This is a woman with a child whose 
face is that of a wrinkled old man (fig. 1, e). She wears a high, square- 
ended headdress, with an incised line like a central parting; the headdress 
is straight across the forehead, and falls away in steps at the sides of the 
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face. She may be standing, wearing only a skirt, carrying a dog under her 
arm, and leading the smaller figure, or seated, in an undecorated, low- 
necked robe, with the smaller figure across her knees. Although these two 
persons may represent merely a mother and child, the wrinkled face of the 
latter suggests the religious connotation of goddess and worshipper. 

Thompson refers to similar figures from Lubaantun, which are as yet 
unpublished (Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, p. 310). A woman with a 
smaller figure at her knee occurs also in two poses in the characteristic 
style of Campeche; in the Highlands of Guatemala, and in the Uloa Valley; 
among the Chiriqui, in Nicaragua and Venezuela to the south: in the 
“Archaic” of Vera Cruz and the Huastec, and among the Aztecs to the 
north. The only specimens, however, that suggest goddess and worshipper 
are those in the Maya Usumacinta area. This may be because they are 
the only ones executed in a style realistic enough to show the adult char- 
acteristics of the minor figure. But it is interesting to recall the reliefs on 
the Palace at Palenque that show a woman holding in her arms a child 
whose right leg ends in a snake’s head. Spinden (1913, p. 51) calls this child 
a prototype of the Manikin Sceptre God, probably a form of God B-K of 
the codices, and the reliefs may perhaps point, from another angle, to a 
Mother Goddess cult in this region. 

A' 3. Ou'l Man. There is a definite owl cult which seems to e.vtend from 
the Usumacinta into Vera Cruz, and in the latter region shows connota- 
tions of the Serpent Bird, that mythical creature, found on Old Empire 
stelae and lintels, who is probably connected with the Plumed Serpent 
(Spinden, 1913, pp. 60-62). One sub-type shows a man in a complete bird 
costume, of which the salient feature is a Horned Owl mask headdress, 
X 3a (fig. 1, f). One of these figurines, from San .Andres Tuxtla, has along 
each arm a snake head without lower jaw. The figure resembles in every- 
thing but headdress that shown in Figure 1, g. According to Alaudslay, as 
quoted by Spinden (1913, p. 60), “the most essential character of the (Ser- 
pent Bird) design seems to be the presence of a conventional snake’s head 
(without a lower jaw) in place of or overlying the bony structure of the 
bird’s wing.” 

Another sub-tvpe shows a man wearing a bird costume, but no mask, 
X 3b. While the costume shown bears no especial owl attributes, it is 
identical with that worn by men with owl masks. It does not appear with 
any other bird head, although it occurs once topped by a jaguar mask 
(MM). It seems reasonable therefore to consider it at present as an owl 
costume, especially as one such man, from V’era Cruz, has a snake head 
along each arm (fig. 1, g) like the owl figure described above. 
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Three standing men have, each, a nimbus of feathers surrounding the 
whole figure and an owl mask used as the main element in the tiered head- 
dress, X 3c. One of them wears a headdress in which a snake headdress is 
superimposed on an owl one (fig. 1, h). This points again to the Serpent 
Bird combination, and the costume as a whole suggests that the figurines, 
of unknown provenience, are Old Empire ones. 

Three other men have vertical flanges along their arms that can only 
be meant to be wings, X 3d. One (fig. 2, a) is seated wearing a headdress 
that seems to have developed from an owl head (see below), the others are 
standing. While these may represent some other form of birdman than the 
owl, this bird is the only one that can be identified in anthropomorphic 
form among these figurines. 

Mention should also be made of two headdresses containing bird ele- 
ments which seem to derive from the owl. One of these, which apparently 
shows a conventionalized owl beak and large filleted eyes, occurs from 
Palenque to Yucatan (fig. 3, c). It is very like a conventionalization of a 
snake head that is found on jades (PM) and on Piedras Xegras stone carv- 
ings (Maler, 1901, pis, 20, 22). The bird head, however, can be distinguished 
by minor differences in the nose element, and by the three sets of feathers 
that project at top and sides, representing tail and wings. This headdress 
also occurs with abbreviations (fig. 2, a) and variations (fig. 2, b), and in the 
Campeche style and the \'era Cruz “.Archaic,” as well as Style X. 

The other headdress which may have the same source consists of a 
balloon-like turban above two filleted eyes and a beak element (Joyce, 1933, 
pi. 2: 9, 10, 13). It also occurs on Lintel 4 at Piedras Xegras (Maler, 1901, 
pi. 32) and probably again in the bulbous turbans on polychrome pottery 
from the Highlands (Gordon, 1925, pis. 2, 8). 

-Y 4. Xnde Fat Man. B. This is a fat man, usually standing, whose hands 
rest at the sides of his paunch. He wears only a loincloth, and usuallv has 
a large bead or plaque applied to his chest, and a turban or pointed cap on 
his head. One wears a bird headdress (fig. 2, b). 

A similar standing figure has been found in jades from the Sacred 
Cenote at Chichen It/a (PM), and the type has been recognized by Beyer 
(1930) among Toltec figurines and paintings. Standing fat men from 
Teotihuacan are very like the Maya ones. Their loincloths are of a different 
cut, and one man wears long ear ornaments of the kind that Beyer finds 
characteristic of his Fat God among Toltecs and Totonacs. Their head- 
dress consists of two filleted rings on the forehead, a vestigial beak above, 
and a crest flaring off to the side (Seler, 1915, p. 461, fig. 52), and seems to 
be a variant of the owl headdress described under X 3. Two such filleted 
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Fig. 2. a, X 3d, Guatemala, UM, Cat, No, X.\ 10979; b. X 4, Tabasco, M.AI, Cat. Xo. 
4/1158; c, X 5, Lubaantun, Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pi. 18 2;d, X 6, Lubaantun, Gann, 
1925, p, 222; also drawn, Joyce, 1933. pi. 6; 5; e, British Honduras headdress, Lubaantun, 
Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pi. 20: 1; also shown, Joyce, 1933, pi. 1: 1, 4, 5, 8; pi 10 2, 

f, X 7, Lubaantun, Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pi. 20; also drawn, Joyce, 1933, pi 6. S; 

g, X 8, Coban, Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 30; h, X 9, ile.xico, UM, Cat. Xo. 15080; i, X 10, Chama 
Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 49. The drawings in Joyce’s article, made with the originals at hand, 
show more detail, notably a baby on the back of the kneeling woman of X 7, 
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rings on the forehead arc noted by >clcr as characteristic ot the puffy- 
cheeked heads, similar to Form B, often with eyes closed, that he classes 
together (Seler, 1015, pp. 510, 516. 520). The Teotihuacan figures of stand- 
ing fat men are the only ones of this class that do not have a Form B face, 
square and chubby. Theirs are typically Toltcc — a triangle with a rather 
bulging forehead as base. Such a face, older, fat and sagging, might assume 
a square outline, with bulging cheeks and forehead. 

One Mava headdress, more Mexican ones, suggest some connection of 
the Nude Fat Man with the owl cult. 

I-rlll.'H lIiiXPCR 

A' 5. Ball Player. A type so far unique at Lubaantun is that identified 
by Joyce as the ball-player (fig. 2, ci. 

A' o. Man-in-Litter. A man is carried, apparently in a hammock slung 
between two poles, on plaques from British Honduras (fig. 2, d). The same 
thing is shown on a polychrome vase from Chama (Ukl). similar graffito 
on a wall at Holmul shows a different type of litter (Merwin and Vaillant, 
p. 90). 

X 7 . Woman-at-Metate. This is a woman, wearing a headdress typical of 
the district, kneeling at a nietate (fig. 2, fi. 

Hioin.cxus 

A' <V. Darner. .1. This is a man wearing necklace, loincloth, and high 
mask headdress with feathers daring at top and sides (fig. 2, gi. His head- 
dress has snake or corn attributes, and is probably associated with fertility 
rites. He may be seated, with arms gracefully outstretched, or standing in 
a dancing posture that recalls the carved stelae of Xaranjo, Cankuen, 
Quirigua. This dancing pose also occurs on one of the Owl Men (fig. 1, fj, 
some of the Clothed Fat Men, X 10, a man from Jaina (.Spinden, 1913, pi. 
17; 11) and a figurine in the Vera Cruz style (MM). 

\'Fr..\ t EUZ 

A' 9. Winged Man. C. This is a type that is difficult to identify, a man, 
standing, with outstretched arms, shoulder wings, and a thick tubular 
collar or roll of fat at his neck. Several s[)ecimens show the man to be fat; 
two wear a definite feather costume. It is impossible to say whether there 
is any connection between these figures and the Clothed Fat Man, X 10. 
The general effect of the specimen shown in Figure 2, h, suggests an insect. 

Gi,\'e.p, \i. 

X 10. Clothed Fat Man. B, A. The chief characteristic of this type is 
the fat man’s costume of a fitted dress with a loincloth over it (fig. 2, i). 
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The material of the jacket and trousers is shown by parallel horizontal lines 
with \'ertical nicks between them. Although this might be a convention- 
alized rendering of the feather costume of the Owl Alan, it might also 
show another use of the quilted cotton clothing that the later Alaya and 
Alexicans used for armor (Diaz del Castillo, I, p. 5). Headdresses are 
usually low caps of one form or another, although one man has fillets and 
feather that recall the Alexican bird headdress described under the heading 
X 4 (AIAI). 

Alost of these men have Form B heads. They are usually standing; 
sometimes in a dancing pose, sometimes holding a fan, sometimes with the 
right hand held to the face. There are two occurrences of this type in other 
styles (PAI) ; once in that characteristic of Campeche, once in the Tabascan 
style. The occurrence of one of these figures at Lubaantun presumably 
establishes the type in the Old Empire; identification of the Form A head 
of a specimen from Alerida with several heads made from a Labna mould 
suggests that the figurine came from that city, and that the type persisted 
into the second millenium. There are, however, differences in dress or 
equipment that distinguish the few Yucatecan examples. A similar figure, 
apparently bound to a post, appears carved in stone at Descilna, Yucatan 
(Follett, p. 395j. 

A’’ 11. Seated Woman. .1. A woman seated apparently with legs crossed 
under her, has a high, fairly simple hea<ldressing (fig. 3, a). She wears a 
necklace, a pik or long skirt, and a huipil or short-sleeved blouse, that may 
or may not cover the shoulders. Her left hand rests on her knee, and in her 
right she usually holds a fan, sometimes a dog or a child. Sometimes she is 
old and wrinkled, once she has a pointed dog's face. One specimen supports 
her raised left elbow by her right hand. 

Headless women from the Usumacinta district sit with hands in their 
laps, wearing low-necked robes whose long sleeves fall away in points from 
the wrists. One of these, from Piedras Xegras, has a Foim A head, another, 
from Campeche (?), has a large, bald head with wrinkled face. 

A' 11. Cross-legged, hands on knees. -I. There are quite a number of Alaya 
figurines that show a person seated in this position. These fall into various 
groujjs. One is determined by a peculiar technical feature, X 12a. The line 
from neck to hand is so curved that what bend there is comes in the upper 
arm rather than at the shoulder. This causes the stiff arms to stand away 
from the body. Three women wear necklaces of large beads, and capes low 
off the shoulder, similar to a cape found on Zapotecan braseros (tig. 3, b). 
A man, wearing a loincloth that wraps high around his waist, has the same 
pose and arm technique. 
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Another group, X 12b, consists of men seated in the same way, but with 
elbows bent. Those from the Usumacinta wear capes or bead collars and, 




Fig. 3. a, X 11. Salinas, iJiescldorff, 1926, lis 38, b, X 12a, Hama t'ampeche, Chis., 
Gann, 1926, p, 242, c, X 12b, I'alenque, M.VI, Gat Xo 7621; d. Sun God?, Chajcar, Diesel- 
dor'T, 1926, fig 174; e, Diving God, Piedras Xegra.s, G'M, Cat. Xo L-39-14S, f, X 13b, 
Camela. PM, Cat. Xo. C-5152; g, X l.ic, Progreso. Vuc , .A.M, Cat. Xo. 30 0-1930; h, Group, 
Isla del Carmen, C amp , MM, Cat Xo 3-74; i. Group, Isl.i del Carmen, Camp , MM, Cat 
.Vo 3-73. 
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usually, some variant of the owl headdress (fig. 3, c). Those from the Izabal 
district show older men, simply dressed. 

A' 1j. Whistles. Many Maya figurines are whistles, with a mouthpiece 
inconspicuously attached to the back of the figure. There are, however, 
three specialized whistle forms associated with Style X, One of these is 
a human head with the mouthpiece set vertically in the top, X 13a. In the 
others, the representational element is subordinated to the functional. One, 
X 13b, is roughly cylindrical, bulging at either end, and with one side 
moulded into a human face and torso (fig. 3. f). The mouthpiece is set in 
the end, above the head. The other kind illustrates a type to which many 
of the figurine heads from the Puk probably belong, X 13c (E. H. Thomp- 
son, pi. 12: 18). Its ultimate source of inspiration may have been the pan- 
pipe, since it has two pipes of different lengths, closed at the lower end. A 
human head is moulded on the side below a flattened mouthpiece (fig. 3, g). 

There are occasional personages, and animals, usually anthropomorphic, 
that may represent gods. One is a tiny, finely-done Diving God, with Form 
head, and arms and legs broken off (fig. 3, e). This comes from Piedras 
Xegras, and serves to show that the concept of the descending god, as- 
sociated with IMe.xican and late Mayan cult objects, such as braseros from 
the east coast of Yucatan, belonged also to the Old Em.pire, Bizarre heads 
may represent the Sun God (fig. 3. d). Clothed humans with animal heads 
include, beside the Owl Man, X 3, dog-, jaguar-, and deer-headed persons, 
and a possible monkey-man. I would suggest that these show masked 
people representing gods in religious ceremonies, while unclothed jaguar- 
people, in various poses — one holding a small struggling human figure 
(PM) — represent the god himself. This suggestion would be supported by 
Stela 10 at Piedras Xegras (Maler. 1901, pi. 19), where a priest or ruler is 
seated before a huge standing jaguar, who stretches protecting arms above 
him.- The Jaguar, lord of the Maya month Pop, is important also in Mexico 
and Peru. Tozzer and Allen, 1910, point out the general religious impor- 
tance of the dog, its possible connection with Mars, and the importance of 
the owl. 

There are four single specimens, figurine groups, that should be men- 
tioned for their connection with stone reliefs from Piedras X'egras. One of 
these, from Lubaantun, shows a man holding by the hair two smaller 
figures, one on either side of him (Joyce, 1933, pi. 5: 1). Such grouping oc- 

- While Maler (p. 56) says that the car\inK on the upper half of Stela 10 is destroyed 
completely, the author when at Piedras Ncitras in 163.t was able to make a drawing of the 
stone which shows clearly the jaguar head and outstretched arms of the large standing figure 
whose legs are shown by Maler's photograph of the lower half of the stela 
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curs on Stela 4 at Pieiiras Xegras (Maler, IWl, j)!. 14). Another ^hows a 
man seated in a niclie, to which he has mounted by a sliurt ilight of steps 
ffig. 3, i). He wears a headdress shov. iiig a snake snout with the three- 
member Jjird elements behind it. On top of the niche leans a god with a 
snake head, behind each elbow, and what ecerns to be a dumpy bird above 
his head. This is in many point-, similar to .Stelae 0, 11, 14, 25, 3,1 (Maler, 
1901, pis. 15, 20, 22, 2oi, which show figures associated with the Serpent 
Bird and Two-headed Dragon, seated in niches reached by steps. Another 
figurine group shows a man seated on a flat table with inscribed oblong 
legs that are narrower at the bottom than at the top (fig. 3, hu Below this 
dais sit two attendants, stressing the resemblance to Lintel .1 (Lniversity 
IMuseum Bulletinj. The fourth figurine group, shov.fing the Jaguar God pro- 
tecting a king or priest and his two attendants (fig. 4, ai. presents the 
same idea as Stela 10, in slightly different form. 

sT^ Lt: V 

Style Y is a crude, bold treatment of figures in the round that pays little 
attention to detail. The figurines grouped under this heading have a cer- 
tain unity of feeling, and a superficial resemblance to iMe.vican figurines. 
Style Y does ntd, however, have the homogeneity of Style X. It is one of 
those e.xpedients to which a classificatory system must resort. From the 
differences apparent in the illustrations in Figure 4, one would be tempted 
to group the figurines of Y la and Y 2a into a Jonuta style, those of Y Ic 
and Y 2b into a Peninsular st\4e, the half dozen red-orange head.' from 
Piedras Xegras (fig. 4, g) into a Piedras Xegras style. The scarcity of 
specimens and their diversity of provenience makes this unwise. It seems 
better to leave them at present in a group bound together by the character- 
istics mentioned, and by their distinction from other IMaya figurines. 

Style Y occurs in the Highlands, along the Usumacinta, in \'era Cruz, 
and the Yucatecan peninsula. We have no data adequate for dating it, al- 
though the appearance at Piedras Xegras of the heads mentioned above 
places them in the Old Empire. 

r 1. Hands at sides. A woman with hair parted in the middle and hang- 
ing on her shoulders wears ear disks and a skirt, or a skirt and short triangu- 
lar cape (fig. 4, bi, Y la. This simple hairdressing and costume occurs on a 
few figurines of Style X, ime of them a girl carrying water (Dieseldorff, 1926, 
fig. 24; Selcr, 1904^ fig^, 18: c,“ f; 21: bb and on one of the Tabascan style 
(Spinden, 1913, pL 17:4), and probably denotes a slave or peasant. There is 


^ Also jhouTj ^p'ndcn I’M A fig dOO. 
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a group oi men, \ Ih, who wear usually (mlv a loincloth and ear ornaments 
(fig. 4, Cl. Two of the specimens from San Andres Tuxtla, however, show a 



Fig. 4 a, Group. Jama'^, Jam^s ( 'nlk-ction; also shown. Spunkn. 161,1, pi 17 10; b, V la, 
Palenque, I\[.\I, Gat. Xo 7()3,i; c. Y lb. FI INIlco, Yuc , MM. Fi^:. Xo. J. Y Ic, Yucatan, 
(NFM, Fig. X’o. 31; e. Y 2a. Jonuta, MM. Fps: X'o 63; f, Y 2b, Campeche, PM, Cat. X’o. 
C-5213, g, Hcail, Piedras X'egras, FM, Cat. X'o L-17-3SO; h. It 1, Cnban, DieseldonT, 162(), 
fig 65 (fg 3,11 
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man in what seems to be protective armor, with a close-litiing, open-faced 
helmet. There are others, Y Ic, who have a unique kind of high headdress, 
and a short cape, usually of feathers, fastened by a bulging breastknot 
ffig. 4, dn 

]' d. Cross-legged, hands on knees. Two people wearing little hats with 
pointed crowns are so sealed, with arms stiff, Y 2a (fig. 4, e). Others, Y 2b 
(fig. 4, f), wearing a costume like that of Y Ic, but without the cape, have 
arms bent out above the elbow in the same manner as those of X 12a 
(fig, 3, b), 

LOC.4L STYLES 

HIGHL.CXD STYLE 

This is a highly conventionalized style, which produces very crude 
figures of which the lower part is absorbed into a columnar base, .\lthough 
the figures seem mouldmade, they give the impression of having been de- 
scribed by crude incising, and probably derive from a stone prototype. 

H 1. Seated Woman. C. They show so far only one type, a woman, prob- 
ably seated with knees crossed (fig. 4, h). She has a round, undecorated 
head, and wears huipil, pik, and necklace. .Sometimes she holds a dog, some- 
times possibly a child. 

GcLF Co.XsT bTYLLs 

Three styles along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from Campeche, 
Tabasco, and \'era Cruz respectively, are tied together by a common type, 
a figure standing with hands raised to the shoulder. 

C\.\1PECHE STYLE 

The figure, of red clay, slipped with white, is squat and heavy, with the 
lower part of the body often rendered as a block, ending in a flat base, the 
back is merely a slightly conve.x, smoothed piece of clay. The face is broad, 
flat, expressionless, conforming to the type described under Headform C, 
and the headdress is usually low and wide, the central hair parting often 
shown by a shallow groove. The impression given is that the emphasis of 
the artist has been on fitting a figure into a preconceived oblong form 
rather than on faithfully representing a human being. 

C 1. Hands raised. Figures standing with hands raised include men and 
women. Their costumes consist of necklace and short skirt, fitting close 
around the waist, or long skirt and cape with a rounded point that is very 
like the women's costume from Oaxaca (fig. 5, a). Textile design is indi- 
cated, but without the meticulous emphasis found in \'era Cruz. 

C 2. Hands doien. .Another pose shows the arms downstretched, elbows 
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slightly bent, and arms resting against the body (lig. 5, b). One of these 
figures has a smaller t)ne at the level of the knees. Two others wear capes 
quite plain e.xcept for an inverted triangle in the front containing a head, 



Fig 5 a, (' 1, Yucatan, Dieseldorff. 1926. fig. 50; b, C 2. Fuhrmann, pi 59; c, T 1, Fuhr- 
mann. pi. 60; d, T 2, Tecolpa, MM, F’ig. Xo. 50; e, T ,1, MM, Fig. Xo. 5; f, \ C 2, Dicha 
Tuerta, Ver., M.M, Fig Xo 79; g, VC 1, Cerro de las Mesas, Strebel, 1889, pi. ,i2: 45. 
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apparently that of the Sun God. A similar costume, showing a Tlaloc head, 
occurs on two (?)'* armless, possibly broken, figurines in this style. This 
type of costume, then, may belong to persons dedicated to various cults. 


T.CB.rSCO STYLE 

This seems to be a modification of the Campeche style from contact 
with Style X. The figure, though rendered as in Campeche, is not so squat 
and heavy. The head is that of Form A, usually with a high squared head- 
dress, hair being indicated by widely-spaced, incised lines, a tied headdress 
by broad fillets of clay. Tabascan figurines tend to be of red-orange clay. 

T 1. Hands raised. A. The most frequent type shows a woman standing 
with hands raised to shoulder level, forearms close to the sides (fig. 5, c). 
Her costume is simple and stylized, usually a long skirt and a cape with 
deep rounded point; textile patterns are shown only in the border. She 
often has a trefoil applied to her forehead, and tattooing around mouth and 
chin. Such facial decoration is seen again on a robed suppliant with stepped 
hairdressing on Lintel 26 at Yaxchilan (Maler, 1903, pi. 58j. 

T 1. Standing Woman. .1. This shows a standing woman with hands 
resting at her waist, wearing a poncho-like upper garment so arranged as 
to hang to the waist in front, to the skirt hem behind, falling like long 
sleeves over the forearm (fig. 5, d). The textile design on one of these gar- 
ments, is, as we see from stone reliefs, one very characteristic of the middle 
Usumacinta, and in strong contrast to the textiles on figurines from ^Yra 
Cruz. Where the latter show an unbroken surface of small elements, styl- 
ized, often derived from naturalistic motives, the former has only a large 
Maltese cross at intervals. headdress unique with this type is an elaborate 
textile one with frills and tassels bulging in all directions. These women 
hold a bag, a fan, a disk with incised decorations. simply dressed woman 
in .Style Y, probably from Jaina (JCj, also holds with both hands a similar 
disk, which may represent a bunch of flowers. A large stone figure, similar 
to these Tabasco figurines, comes from near Xochicalco in the Valley of 
Mexico (Scler, 1888, p. 108, fig. 64). 

T . 1 . Hands turned out. This .shows a standing woman whose arms rest at 
her sides, with hands turned out (fig. 5, ej. She wears a tunic bordered with 
a stepped design similar in derivation to that on the costume of T 2. She 
wears leggings, ami a turban headdress reminiscent of one often found on 
figurines from the Uloa \'alley (PM). A figurine in a similar pose in Style 


■* The specimen shown bv ] lieseldorlt, 1926, fig. 51, may he the same as that in the Tea- 
body Museum \Ko illustrated by Spinden, 191 \ pi. 17. 12. 
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X comes from the banks of the Usumacinta (MM); another in the Vera 
Cruz style comes from Estanzuela, Vera Cruz (MM). 

VLRA CRUZ STYLE 

The body is in the round, crudely rendered, but realistic, while the head 
has the characteristic Totonac face, broad, flat, and smiling, showing only 
two front teeth with their outer corners filed away. 

I'C 1. Hands Raised. C. The Vera Cruz hands-raised type often has 
the upper arm extended in a straight line from the shoulder, so that the 
bent elbows raise the hands to the level of the head; sometimes the arms 
are outstretched (fig. 5, g). Occasionally one hand holds a knife. The figures 
so far seem all to be those of men, wearing a narrow breast band with a skirt 
or loincloth, or a skirt and tight fitting jacket. Skirts are fairly long and 
set low about the hips; the textiles have elaborate stylized designs, ge- 
ometric or snake-derived, painstakingly reproduced. Hairdressing is simple, 
and low 

VC 2. Hands down. C. Some of these people stand, like those of Cam- 
peche, 2, with the arms downstretched, elbows slightly bent, and arms rest- 
ing against the body (fig. 5, f'. 

(.'.ARiBBEAX Style 

.\t the other extreme of the Maya area, we find the distinctive style of 
the Uloa Valley. 

CLOA STYLE 

The artistic and sophisticated “-Archaic’’ figurines from here have al- 
ready been considered. They probably preceded, and certainly excelled, 
the mouldmade style. The chief characteristics of the latter are the grooved 
eyes adopted from the “.Archaic” technique, and the laying of emphasis on 
face and headdress, with a very summary treatment of the body. Faces 
are broad and flat; bodies usually nude; headdresses low and wide; and the 
whole feeling is bold, crude, and conventionalized. 

U 1. Arms bent. C. The most frequent pose is standing, with hands on 
the abdomen (fig. 6, a). Five of these figures are unusually small, and show 
a person in a pointed cap with side flaps. The arms are sometimes greatly 
exaggerated. 

U 2. Second Face. C. .A standing figure with a second face on the ab- 
domen shows a man with a mask on his girdle, or a mask pouch hanging 
from it (fig. 6, b). 

U J. Seated Woman. C. -A seated woman with outstretched legs holds 
some object in her hand. This is sometimes a pot of copal, but usually is too 
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waterworn for recognition. Once she has a smaller figure at her knee 
(Spinden, 1913, pi. 17: 2). 



Fig 6 a, L 1, Lloa t'alley, PM, Cat Xo. C 1760 (features somewhat restored); b, U 2, 
t'loa \ alley, -M.M. Cat Xo 18 3218; c, U 3, Uloa Valley, M.\I, Cat. Xo. 4/4090; d. Double 
iigure, L loa \ alley, P.M, Cat .Xo C 1292; e, Double figure, Uloa Valley, M.\I, Cat. Xo 18 
1201; f, U 4a, Whistle, Uloa Valley, M.VI, Cat Xo. 16 '4613; g, U 4b, “Porter” whistle, 
Uloa Valley, PM, Cat Xo C-10<)82 
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V 4. Whistles. There are in this style two specialized whistle lorms. The 
first is an old man variant of the head whistle referred to under X 13a, 
U 4a (fig. 6, f). The other is what might be called the "porter” whistle, 
U 4b. It shows men with more or less elaborate heads, larger than their 
crude bodies. They bend forward under the weight of the large bundle on 
their backs, which is the whistle mouthpiece. A third leg holds the figures 
upright. The heads show old and young men, and vary in their degree of 
skill (fig. 6, g). 

There are occasional sets of double figures that are of ethnographical 
interest. One may represent acrobats, since it shows a man holding on his 
shoulder another man upside down. Another shows a man and wife, with 
marked contrast between the two in costume, headdress, teeth, and eye 
technique (fig, 6, e). Another, like a plaque in Style X from the Highlands 
(Seler, 1908, pi. 1: 2), showing two young men standing side by side, may 
perhaps represent the Divine Twins of Quiche mythology. 

CON'CLCSIOXS 

We find, then, two general styles of mouldmade figurine in the Maya 
area, and five local ones. Style X can, from distribution and archaeological 
data, be associated in space and time with the Maya Old Empire, and 
from frequency can be considered characteristic of it. It persists into 
Yucatan and the second milienium A.D. Style Y is infrequent. It can be 
placed in space, along the Usumacinta, in Vera Cruz and the Peninsula, 
but it has no corresponding anchor in time. 

The local styles along the Gulf Coast can be compared on the basis of 
the common type of standing figure with arms raised. In the Vera Cruz dis- 
trict this is modified by the addition of a characteristic Totonac head. In 
Tabasco it is modified, presumably by contact with Style X, and has a 
Form A head with high headdress. Only in Campeche do we find the type 
in a style showing apparently no outside influence. Most of the Campeche 
specimens of this type come from the island of Jaina, which was known as a 
centre of pilgrimage. This suggests an indigenous origin, in a cult centering 
in Jaina, for this Campeche style, and for the type, the two subsequently 
spreading together, with the style being modified in each place diffused to 
by the style predominant there. The implication, from the Tabascan style, 
and the Cycle Nine dates found in Jaina and southern Campeche, is that 
these styles also began in the Old Empire. We have no check on how long 
they lasted. 

These styles may be said to fall into two groups; Style X and the 
Tabascan and Vera Cruz styles on one hand. Style Y and the Campeche 



and Highland ?lylej on ihc other. In the first group, Style X is taken as 
characteristic of the I'siimacinta section of the Maya Old Empire, the other 
styles as its modification by contact with the second group. The influences 
represented b_\- this second group may be Mexican, or may reflect some cur- 
rent or series of currents within the Maya area as yet unreported in other 
forms of art. 

The unique character and geographical position of the Uloa \'alley style 
suggests some people com.ing up from the south into a sphere of Maya in- 
fluence. 

Considering types irresjiective of style, common .\merican types rep- 
resented in the Maya area are the mother-and-child, found from the Valley 
of IMe.xico to \'enezuela, with a special religious implication in the middle 
Usumacinta area, and the hunchback, known from Tennessee to Costa 
Rica. There are far-flung similarities of pose and detail that may or may 
not be significant. For example, figurines can be found from the Valley of 
Mexico to Ecuador, showing a person holding one hand to the face. A very 
long vertical flange for the ear, with a hole at top and bottom occurs on 
figurines from Copan to \'era Cruz. 

Types found in IMexico and the IMaya area include the Diving Cod, an- 
thropomorphic animals, and the nude Fat Man. 

Tvpes characteristic of the Maya area are the Owl Man, the clothed 
Fat Man. the person seated with feet tucked under him (X 11, X 12, Y2, 
H 1), the Dancer, the Ball-player, the persons standing with arms raised 
or downstrctched with c-lbows bent. 

While the dancer, in the type referred to under X 8, is confined to the 
Highlands, the standing p(jse there fiescribed occurs elsewhere, and its ap- 
[)earance on one of the Owl Alen figures (fig. 1, fj emphasizes the ritual 
character of this type. The Owl Man is found along the lower Usumacinta 
and in \'era Cruz. Only Wru Cruz Owl Men have attributes of the Serpent 
Bird, although other figurines seem to show the same association of ideas. 
The association of a costume with possible owl derivation with the clothed 
Fat Man; the ajjpearance on the d'oltec nude Fat Alan of a headdress that 
probably represents an owl; the possible connection between the clothed 
Fat Alan and the Winged Alan; the relationship of the clothed Fat Alan 
and the nude Fat Alan, the relation of the B head form to both, and their 
relation to Toltec figurines; these are problems that cannot be solved at 
I)resent. The owl cull was of real importance among the Old Empire Alaya; 
so wa^ the Fat Alan, a figurine type which was connected not only with the 
owl, but with the \’a]ley of Alexico. 

The per-’on^ standing with arm^ raised, or downstrelchcil with elbows 
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bent, occur only along the coast of the Gulf of ^fexico from Campeche to 
Vera Cruz; the Ball-player appears only at Lubaantun. 

There is a low, broad headdress characterized by a horizontal roll of 
twisted fabric, which is found only in Style Y and the Campeche and Uloa 
styles, and is always associated with a Form C head (fig. 6, g). 

In regard to headform, we can safely call Form A the characteristic 
Maya headform, through its constant use to represent these people in major 
and minor arts. It is found in every section of the Alaya area. High head- 
dresses characterize the heads from Old Empire sites; low headdresses 
those from Yucatan. 

Heads of B form are not so frequent. They are found along the Usu- 
macinta, in the Peten, British Honduras, and in the Highlands. If the sug- 
gested association of such a physical type with a northern tribe, such as 
the Olmecs, should be borne out by further excavations, its appearance 
among the IMaya might have some historical significance. One of the two 
types to which most of the whole specimens with B heads belong, the nude 
Fat Alan and the clothed Fat Alan, seems to have northern affiliations. 

Form C heads are more common on the peripheries of the Afaya area 
than in its center. This headform occurs occasionally in Style X, notably 
in the Vera Cruz Winged Alan, and characterizes the heads of Style Y and 
the Highland, Campeche, and Uloa styles. The suggestion that this head- 
form represents actual physical characteristics, and is not, for the most 
part, due to conventionalization present in the styles cited, is supported 
by two facts. One is the appearance, in Style X in Tabasco (PAI) and 
Lubaantun (Joyce, 1933, pi. 2), and in the Campeche style (Schellhas, 
pi. 17; 2) of a Form C head with the kind of woman's hairdressing where 
hair, parted in the middle and drawn down over the forehead, is piled in 
coils on top of the head. The other is the retention of the headform in the 
Tabasco style, and of the Totonacan head in the Vera Cruz style. 

Considering Alaya mouldmade figurines geographically, we find that 
along that part of the Usumacinta, the middle stretch, where important 
Old Empire cities occur, all but about a dozen of the figurines are in Style 
X. Apparently unique here are a figurine type, the woman-with-adult- 
child, and twm kinds of headdress. One is the simple stepped headdress 
often found on Form A heads (fig. 1, a); this occurs with any number of 
additions and variations throughout the Old Empire, but the plain, un- 
adorned variety has been so far found only in this region. The other head- 
dress is the sugarloaf variety of B head described on page 643. 

Although there is a surprising lack of mouldmade figurines in the Peten, 
another centre of Old Empire culture, what specimens there are fit into the 
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Usumacinta type?. Almost all the figurines from the Highlands are in 
.Style X, there are, outside it, only a dozen specimens of a local style, and a 
few e.xamples of Style V. The Dancer type belongs to this region. Through- 
out it, and down to the mouth of the Usumacinta, Style X headdresses, 
usually on Form A heads, include turbans (figs. 1, d, 5, e), high-pointed 
hats (Dieseldorff, 1Q26, fig. -10 1, variations of the stepped headdress or 
hairdressing (figs. 3, e, 5, d),and what seems to be a tight, close hood, over 
a high head (fig. 1, bi. 

.-Vll the British Honduras specimens considered are from Lubaantun, 
and seem, from the photographs and drawings published, all to conform to 
Style X. There are three figurine types, and a kind of headdress, that are 
so far unique here. The types are the Ball-player, the Woman-at-the- 
metate, and the Man-in-a-litter, of which the last two are the only types 
of Maya figurines that can definitely be called genre, though single genre 
figurines occur elsewhere. The headdress is associated with high Form A 
heads, and seems to be a woman’s (fig. 2, e). 

In Tabasco and the h.iwer Usumacinta we find Style X, Style Y, and 
a local style. Unique types are the Style Y woman with arms at her sides, 
and the Tabascan style woman who holds with both hands a probable 
bouquet. Figurines in all three styles from Jonuta, the site from which 
comes most of the archaeological material from this district, are usually 
made of an orange clay that is also characteristic of Jonuta pottery. 

Following the (luif coast west, we find in Vera Cruz the Winged Man 
and Serpent Bird figures in Style X, and the hands raised and elbows bent 
type in a local style. pose unique here is a figure standing with arms 
outstretched to the sides. 

Following the Culf coast north, we find in Campeche a distinctive local 
style, probably centering in the island of Jaina, and some specimens of 
Style X. Style Y is represented by figures in high headdresses and bulging 
breasiknots. The technical characteristic shown in the arms of seated 
figures (X 12a, Y 2bl may belong to the southern Campeche district. 
.Along the Culf coast, we get the unique hands-raised and hands-down 
types, central hair parting shown by a shallow groove, and distinctive 
kinds of drcs-^, of which a woman’s costume of skirt and cape with rounded 
point ffig. 5, a, b, o is related to south Me.xican costume. In Yucatan, 
Form .A heads are almo.st invariably short, with low headdresses and hair- 
dres-sing. Many of those from Labna have, between the eyebrows, an object 
resembling a vertical bar with a shorter one run transversely through it 
(E. H. Thompson, pi. 12: figs. 6-9, 14) which occurs also on a large stucco 
head from Comalcalco (Blom and La Large, 1926, fig. 94). 
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In the Uloa \'aliey, mouldmade figurines occur only in the local style. 
Unique here are the woman seated with legs outstretched before her, and 
the double figure, both of them types characteristic of countries to the south. 

Two pieces of negative evidence apparent in a study of Maya figurines 
may be wiped out by further digging. At present they lead automatically 
to that ever-recurring question, “Where did the Maya come from?” The 
two points are the lack of figurines at sites where they would be most e.\- 
pected, and the lack of an intermediate style between the “Archaic” and 
Style X, characteristic of the Old Empire. 

Holmul and Ua.vactun are the only two sites in the Peten where careful 
e.xcavation has been undertaken. The first has no figurines, the second 
only “Archaic” ones which occur in an early stratum containing distinctive 
pottery. The pottery of the ne.xt period develops from the first, but shows 
the influence of Holmul. 

“Archaic” figurines do not occur at Piedras Xegras, the only site where 
systematic e.xcavation has been attempted in the middle Usumacinta. Xor 
is there any evidence of early occupation of the site, corresponding to the 
earliest levels at Uaxactun. We have from the first a very fine type of 
figurine that is obviously the product of a sophisticated, artistic culture, 
belonging to a people with the headlorm that we think of as typically 
Maya It appears fullblown and grown, presenting a problem unparalleled 
in Mexico, where there is a fairly steady development from “Archaic” 
through Toltec to Aztec. Where are the roots of this tx'pe of figurine? At 
present we would say that they are not necessarily in the Maya “Archaic," 
since at Uaxactun we get a continuous development from the “Archaic” 
that produces no mouldmade figurines. There must have been introductory 
stages to the Maya mouldmade figurine, but as yet we cannot trace them. 

The evidence considered here bears out the distinction suggested by 
J. E. Thompson f lb32) between the cities of the Peten and those of the 
Usumacinta, and the spread of influence from the Usumacinta-Chiapas 
district up the west coast into Yucatan. It also supports any correlation 
of the Christian and Maya calendars that shortens the span of Maya 
power, since styles and types characteristic of the Old Empire persist with 
so little change into Yucatan and into the second millennium. 
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L'niversity Museum 
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1 


Highlands of Guatemala 

1 

Alexican Museum 

Tabasco 

1 

Gann, 1926, p. 228 
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1 

Dieseldorff, 1926 figs. 

Chisec 

1 

48,49 
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1 

Lehmann, p. 42 

Yucatan 

1 

Schellhas, pi. 17: 5* 
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1 
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1 

Me.xican Museum 
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1 


L’sumacinta 

1 
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1 

Peabody Museum 
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3 
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1 

University Museum 
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1 


Highlands of Guatemala 

1 

Dieseldorff, 1926, figs. 

Salinas 

2 

38,40,41 

Grotesque and old: 
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1 

Dieseldorff. 1926, 42, 
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1 

43, 46 

Santa Cruz, unknown 

2 

Joyce, 1933, pi 6 1-4 
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4 

University Museum 

Piedras Xegras 

7 
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1 

Gann, 1926, p. 242 
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1 

Schellhas. 1 890, pi. 1 7 : 3 
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1 
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1 
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1 

Heye Museum 
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1 
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Jonuta 

1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

.American Museum 
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1 
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1 

American Museum 
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1 

Mexican Museum 


1 

A’aillant, 1928, p, 567 f 

Usumacinta 

1 


^ , 37. 16, 
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12 27 


8 

4 

8 


* Also shown by Lehman, p 4i 
t Also shown b\ Spinden, 19! 1, 209 
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I’eabody Museum 

Camela 

1 

2 


Batres, 1908,pl. 49 

Alvarado, \'era Cruz 

1 


c 

.American Museum 
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1 

1 

Sun God-' 

University Museum 

Piedras Xegras 

1 

6 


Dieseldorff, 1926, figs. 
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26, 174 
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1 



Hewett, pi. 1 1 

Quirigua 



Monkey?-Man James Collection 
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1 

2 


Heye Museum 
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1 
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1 

4 
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Peabody Aluseum 
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University Museum 
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1 



Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 7 

Chisec 

1 
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Peabody Aluseum 
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1 

4 


Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 5 

Chisec 

1 



Mexican Museum 
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2 


Deer-headed 
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1 

1 
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1 

Sf9) 


Mexican Museum 
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Jonuta 
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1 
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2 

6 
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,5 
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1 
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Peabody Museum 
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1 

5 
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1 
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A'ucatan 

2 


V 2a 
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Jonuta 

2 

2 

b 

Peabody Museum 
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1 

2 
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1 
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1 
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Gann, 1925, p. 88 

Xaranjo 

1 



Seler, 1908, pi. 4: 2* 

Coban 

2 



Seler, 1915, pi. 49t 

San -Andres Tuxtla 

1 



Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 

Jalpemech 

1 



52;figs. ,55,+ 34§ 

Coban 

2 



* Alterthumer aus Guatemala (Gesammelte Abhandkmgen, a, Berlin) 
t Also shown by C. Seler-Sachs, pi. 10 (6), .52a. 

X .-\lso illustrated, DieseldorfI, 1^26, Ms. 6.S. 

§ .VIso illustrated, Dieseldorff, 1026, lis 44. 
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C 1 

Heye Museum 
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2 

23 


American Museum 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

6 
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1 
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2 
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1 


VC 1 

Strebel, 1889, pi. 32: 
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r 

14 


35, 39, 40. 41, 43, 





44,45 
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Cerro de las Mesas 

2 



Blom, 1926. fig. 13 

Cocuite 




Batres, 1908, pi. 50 

Rio Papaloapam 

1 


* Also illu 

strated (one figurine), Spinden, 1913, pi 17: 7 



t Also illu 

istratcd, Spinden, 1013, pi, 1 

7; 9. 
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Hamy, pi, 19: 60 

La Estanzuela, Ver, 

1 



Mexican Museum 

San Andres Tuxtla; un 

2 
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Mexican Museum 

Dicha Tuerta, Ver. 

2 

3 



Ocosingo, Chis, 

1 
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19 

29 
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10 
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3(5) 

5(7) 
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1 



Gann, 1926, p, 198 
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1 
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Heye Museum 

Uloa \'alley 

7 

8 


Peabody Yluseumt 

Uloa Valley 

1 
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Peabody Museum 
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1 

2 


Heye (Museum 

Uloa X'alley 

1 


b 

Peabody Museum, 

Uloa \'alle>' 

18 

28 
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10 



’ One of these illustrated by Spinden, 1913, pi. 17, 1. 
t Two of these illustrated by Spinden, 1913, pi. 17, 2, 3. 
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The y orthern Algonqiiian Supreme Being. John M. CuortK. ( Anthropoiugical 

Series, Catholic University of America, No. 2. 78 pp. Washington: Catholic 

University of America, 19,14.) 

In this compact, meaty monograph Hr Cooper has presenteii e\iilence which 
establishes beyond doubt the aboriginality of the belief in a single 'supreme Being 
by the native Cree and Montagnais of the James Bay region. \'erbatim statements 
by fifteen natives are given, representing four bands west of the ba> (.Mbanc-. 
.Vtawapiskat, Moose Factory, and Kesegamii and the Eastmain band on the east 
coast. The last is represented by the testimony of a single informant, obtained b> 
Miss Regina Flannery. Data on the L)avis Inlet and Barren Oround bands (Lab- 
rador Peninsula) supplied by Hr W. H. Strong, altlnnigh somewhat dicergent in 
detail from the James Bay information, are added to the field evidence. 

The author's synthesis of the evidence includes the following points (! ; Fherc 
was but one Supreme Being recognized; (2) conreive<l as dwelling somewhere abo\ e, 
but with no trace of identification with, or relationshiji to, any heavenl.v body, (.yi 
There was no me thological elaboration of the Supreme Being concept nor any 
linkage of it with the culture-hero or trickster cycle. (4) 'I'here was a somewhat 
varied synonymy for the deity, the commonest name being manilu. '1 he term kitci 
manitu appears to have been a late introduction, the result of missionarc infinence 
about the middle of the last century or of the visit of two \'ork Factory natives to 
Moose Factory in 184.1 who, having absorbed s(.me Christian ideas, passed them 
selves off as messengers from heaven. ( 'ooper c\ en thinks that such terms of adilre-s 
as "my father” or "our father” may he pre-Christian, which he supports by citing 
evidence from the usage of .-Mgonkians elsewhere and aUo .Xthabasrans In \ iew of 
the identification of the term manitu with some impersonal supernatural force by 
many writers on religion, it is worth emphasizing the tostinioiyc of t'oojccr that 

now here among the .Mhanc Ris er I ttchipwe, among the Fa-iern < n e, or .miong the Moni.ig- 
nais have I been able ihu.s far to find the wnnl u used to di not, b fop ^ m , oniu t ; :'tn 
with the Supreme Being belief, with conjuring, t-r with any other itha--,_. ,,f magirn-religioiw 
culture. so far as I can ciiscocer, alwa;. i denote- a -apernatural per-'tr.,.! ' ting ! or 

"he has supernatural (conjuring'l power.' or 'n'lnl pov.i r ' .i - fti-linet fom plyc - a ,il -i r. 'igth. 
they say sdhedi'-t'u fp is) 

This parallels m\' own c.xperience with a branch of the (ijibwa .spe-aking ptttpli-, 
who have achieved the undeserved noturietv of being tin out-ta: ding example of a 
group in which the term m.anitu is reputedly emplitye-i for an impersonal super- 
natural force or attribute. 

.\11 but one of Cooper's informants stated that the supreme Being was never 
.seen and there xvas no clear information advanced, as to "his" appearance, altln n.gh 

M'he absence of -,_'x gender in \lg .nkian Ling ..ic, = n'xy d ■ '■ ’. '.vith*'i ■ > r 
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one Indian thought that 'he" had a body. (6) He was master or "boss" of "things 
In general including mankind" and other spiritual beings (e g.. powagans or guard- 
ian spirits). Informants differed as to whether "he” was maker or creator. (71 The 
Supreme Being, however, was active, rather than passive in relation to man, "He" 
gave people food and looked after life and health. "It was chiefly through dreams 
that he informed them what to do to have a successful hunt and to recover from 
sickness" (p. 40). (S') But "his" relationship to "the socio-moral law was either 
extremely indirect and tenuous or nil" ip 40). On the other hand(.9) prayers for food 
and health were offered in extreme need and (10) sacrifices of a bit of grease or 
meat, just before eating, were made This was the "typical and exclusive one offered 
to the Supreme Being, usually with some simple non-formalized mental or vocal 
prayer" tp. 41), There was no (11) belief in a supreme evil spirit, several informants 
being emphatic in their denials. 

In addition to presenting evidence from field inquiries on the points summarized 
above. Cooper offers an imposing array of data collected from documentary sources 
with reference to northern Algonkian and even Athabascan theism, .Some of these 
data are from missionary literature, hitherto unexploited by most ethnologists. 
From this survey the author concludes fp 66) that fragmentary as is the evidence, 
the available information 

makes it reasonably clear that a .'Supreme Being belief is part of ,\lgonquian culture as far 
back as our information goes This would seem to add appreciably to the reliability of the 
data obtained for the James Bay Cree and Montagnais-Xaskapiof the east coast and Labrador. 

The reverse is also true. Dr Cooper's field work enhances the value of the brief and 
unelaborated statements with which we have been acquainted in the older literature 
One cannot fail to recall in this connection the perspicacit'' of Father W. Schmidt 
whose pioneer efforts brought the cumulative force of such data to bear upon the 
problem of monotheism among .Algonkian as well as other peoples at a time when 
it was more generally believed than now that missionary efforts, or the infiltration 
of monotheistic concepts from other classes of white men, were responsible for such 
beliefs. Dr Cooper has not side-stepped this problem. But he gives excellent reasons 
for rejecting this interpretation in the James Bay region. Finally, in view of the 
fact that the natives of this district are at present adherents of Christianity, the 
intrinsic difr'icultie.s confronting the investigator mu.st not be overlooked Dr 
Cooper s results indicate the degree to which he has surmounted these. Observing 
every caution in the collection of data and weighing with judicious care the relia- 
bility of his informants fpp. 45-48;, it is no small achievement to have reached such 
interesting and convincing conclusions in respect to such a difficult and important 
topic. 

I, H,\Lr,n\\Ei,i 

CXIVERSITX OF Pi NXSVL'. \XIX 


of a.nthropomorpbi.zation of the Supreme Beina, although Cooper doei, not discuss this possi- 
bility. 
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Old Chillicothe. Shawnee and Pioneer History. Conflicts and Romances in the North- 
west Territory. William Albert Galloway, (xiii, 336 pp., 23 pis. $3.00. Xenia, 
Ohio: The Buckeye Press, 1934.) 

Although the Shawnee have been the subject of enquiry for several anthropolo- 
gists during the past half century, to date no systematic account of Shawnee eth- 
nography has been published. In certain chapters of ‘‘Old Chillicothe” there is pre- 
sented by Thomas Wildcat Alford, himself an Absentee Shawnee, a description of 
Shawnee culture which encompasses a greater variety of topics than any other 
account of the Shawnee so far published. These concern the Shawnee divisions 
(pp. 21-23, 308-309; referred to as ‘‘clans or septs”), boys’ and girls’ names and 
games (pp. 171-73), homes and family life (pp. 173-76), food and its preparatio<i 
(pp. 183-89), religion and morals (pp. 177-79), tribal government (pp. 180-83), 
ceremonials and records of time (pp. 189-94), social life of the Shawnee (pp. 194- 
97), death and burial (pp. 198-99), the sacred bundles (pp. 303-305), the name 
groups (pp. 305-306; referred to as Umsoma), Shawnee origin legend (pp. 3C6-308), 
the guardian spirit quest (pp. 309-11), and a genealogy of Tecumseh (pp. 324-27). 
On the whole this ethnographic material is fairly reliable. -Alford suffers from one 
serious disadvantage, however; when he was a young man the .Absentee Shawnee 
sent him to Hampton Institute, Virginia, to be educated. While there he embraced 
Christianity and so lost his opportunity on his return from school to assume the 
chieftainship of one of the Shawnee divisions. He subsequently ceased to participate 
in the native culture of the conser\'ative group of Absentee Shawnee and for this 
reason is not too well-informed concerning the esoteric phases of Shawnee life 
(religion, sex mores, etc.). The writer of this review, during recent field work among 
the -Absentee Shawnee, employed .Alford as an interpreter, but felt he was too 
sophisticated and out of touch with his own people to make an altogether satisfac- 
tory informant. 

-Alford has also attempted a statement regarding Shawnee movements during 
the historical period (pp. 24-42). I'or information on this subject he has leaned 
heavily upon the material contained in Charles .A. Hanna’s ‘‘The Wilderness Trad” 
without however acknowledging his source material. This oversight could have 
been remedied by' Dr Galloway, the nominal author of “Old Chillicothe” and the 
sponsor of .Alford’s contributions. 

For those who are interested in Tecumseh as an historical figure, a long and 
sentimental chapter (pp. 106-69) by Galloway giving details of Tecumseh’s life 
and his courtship of Rebecca Galloway presents sufficiently' convincing material 
to place Tecumseh definitely as a member of the Shawnee tribe. 

Ermin'ie W. X'oegeli.n' 

VCLL UXIVERSn'Y 

The Five Civilized Tribes. Gr-AXI Foreman. (455 pp., 13 pis. $4.00. Xorman: 
University' of Oklahoma Press, 1934.) 

The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. .Axgif, Debo. (\vi, 314 pp., 26 pis., 6 
maps. S3.5(». Xorman. University of Oklahoma Press, 1934.) 
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History developed so much earlier than ethnology that it is usually assumed the 
student of anv primitive tribe will find the historical side of his problem fairly well 
covered, but unfortunately modern historical methods have not been applied until 
recently to the long period of contact between our Southeastern Indians and the 
whites. The writings of Miss Abel were among the first in this field, to be followed 
by the standard volumes of Bolton and Crane, and now at length the great story of 
the Indian removal, and its after effects in the historical development of the near 
Southwest, and in particular of the state of Oklahoma, has become the self-imposed 
task of Dr Grant Foreman, whose interest was awakened through his connection 
with the work of the Dawes Commission. 

Dr Foreman’s earlier writings — "Indians and Pioneers,’’ 1930; "Indian Re- 
moval,” 1932; and "Advancing the Frontier,” 1933 — dealt respectively with the 
first voluntary removals of Southeastern Indians, the grand forced trek of the 30’s, 
and the early struggles of the expatriated tribes in their new homes. In this latest 
volume he traces the history of the same people through their initial struggles to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions up to an apparently satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the SO's and until in the war between the states a new disrupting influence 
burst upon them. That this is a relatively virgin field is shown by the number of 
manuscript sources, and the list of local and special newspapers and periodicals 
cited. Dr Foreman has a keen instinct for human interest material, but he uses this, 
not solely on account of its emotional appeal, but to illustrate the political, social, 
and economic movements at work in the evolution of the five red republics of 
Oklahoma. The ethnologist will find many items to interest him, and the student of 
contemporary American history new light on man>' of his problems, but it will 
appeal most to the student of race relations and the executive and legislator who 
wish to benefit by prior experiences in interracial adjustments. 

It might seem that Miss Debo’s work would parallel in large measure that of 
Dr Foreman but it rather supplements it, for, instead of a horizontal study of several 
tribes during one period, it is a vertical monograph on a single tribe from earliest 
times to the end of autonomous government. It goes farther back than Foreman’s 
since one chapter is devoted to the primitive Choctaw and one to Choctaw history 
before the removal. On the other hand the fate of the tribe subsequent to the Civil 
War is extended over nine chapters, the events of the period Dr Foreman considers 
being compressed into one. Miss Debo’s work presents a similarly satisfactory use of 
original sources, published and unpublished. The treatment is somewhat less 
colorful but a trifle more factual and statistical. 

It is to be hoped that further contributions to the history of Indian destruction 
and reconstruction may be looked for from both of these writers. Even as it is they 
have closed a large part of the gap in this particular phase of .-kmerican history. 

John R. S wanton 

Bure,\u of .\merican Ethnology 

.1 Prehistoric Koik Shelter in Val Verde County, Texas. J. E. 1’earce and .3. T. 

J.ACKSON. (Bulletin, L niversity of Te.xas, No. 3327; Bureau of Research in the 
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Social Sciences, Study No. 6; Anthropological Papers, \'ol. 1, No, 3. 143 pp., 

33 figs., 27 pis., 3 maps. Austin: University of Texas, 1933). 

Excavation of the Fate Bell shelter by a party from the University of Texas 
constituted the first extensive investigations made in a previously little-known 
archaeological region in Val Verde County, Texas. The material and information 
obtained from that site form the basis for the present report. The monograph is by 
all odds the most complete and detailed paper on an archaeological project thus far 
emanating from Texas. 

Comparisons between the material from \'al Verde County and that from the 
Southwest, that from Brewster County, the area to the west of the Fate Bell dis- 
trict; and that from Central Texas point out interesting similarities and numerous 
differences. From this data the authors conclude that certain artifacts are similar to 
cognate forms from the Basket IMaker phase in the Southwest; that the material as 
a whole bears a closer relation to that from Brewster County in the Big Bend region 
than to that from the Pueblo area; and that some traits in the \'al Verde complex 
bear an unmistakable resemblance to those in the burnt rock mound region of 
Central Texas. The comparisons also demonstrate that the Fate Bell shelter pro- 
duced three unusual types of artifacts: a distinctive flint projectile point, two unique 
sandal forms, and a kind of basketry restricted to that district On the whole it is 
thought that the Fate Bell material indicates a modified Late Basket Maker 
pattern which probably persisted down to historical times. 

There is a certain looseness and lack of continuity in the report which no doubt 
is due to the tact that it had three authors, although only two are listed on the title 
page. Doctor Pearce acted as editor and supervisor in the preparation of the mono- 
graph. Field notes of IMr Jackson, foreman in charge of excavations, served as a 
basis for the major part of the report. In fact it is stated that the bulk of these notes 
was taken over bodily. Sidney J. Thomas, a graduate student then at Texas, now 
at Harvard, had charge of the cleaning and analysis of specimens. His thesis, “The 
Archaeological Investigation of Fate Bell Shelter, Seminole Canyon, \'al \'erde 
County, Texas,’' submitted as part of the work for his Master's degree at Texas, 
has been drawn upon extensively and whole sections, as well as his maps and figures, 
were included in the report. So much of Thomas’ material was used that he might 
well have been listed as one of the authors. The table of contents gives lists of maps, 
plates, and text figures but makes no reference to the headings for the various sec- 
tions. It would facilitate the use of the report if the latter were given with their page 
numbers. There is no index. minor item, but one which will cause some trouble 
for librarians, is that of denoting the paper No 3 when 1 and 2 have not been pub- 
lished and apparently will not be for some time to come. Inasmuch as a series of 
separate monographs seems to be planned, the present might well have been No. 1. 

Despite the factors mentioned in preceding paragraphs, the report is a marked 
improvement over previous publications and as stated before is the most complete 
and thorough paper produced by a Texas institution It is to be hoped that Nos. 1 
and 2 of the series ^\!l! m t be hmg dela\efl and that 'ithcr reports on the work done 
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under Pearce’s supervision will be made available. The Texas area is an important 
one and is as yet too little known by those outside the region. 

Fr.xnk H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

Bure.xu of .\meric.xx Ethnology 


The Influence of Technique on the Decorative Style in the Domestic Pottery of CuT 

huacan. Anit.x Brenxer. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 

Vol. 13. 94 pp., 45 figs. Xew York; Columbia University Press, 1931.) 

The author, already favorably known by previous publications, set herself the 
task of finding an explanation for the “careless but complex design ... on the 
crudely shaped but well-baked ware” of Culhuacan, a small village at the foot of the 
Sierra de la Estrella (p. 11). 

After having briefly reviewed the results of the classification of Prof Boas and 
of Miss Isabel Ramirez Castaneda, Miss Brenner discusses the characteristics of 
Culhuacan ware, and examines the conditions under which pottery is made and 
sold today in the region of Mexico under discussion; these conditions being of such 
striking similarity to those that obtained at the time of the Conquest, the author 
claims that a careful examination of them will solve problems pertaining to the 
pre-Conquest style (p. 15). From this analysis she concludes that the potters of 
Culhuacan worked mainly for wholesale consumption, producing a large amount of 
sturdy, usable pottery of little value; “thus the usefulness and durability of the 
object and its rapid manufacture, would seem to be the two chief factors considered 
most important by the Culhuacan potters” (pp. 17-18). This rapidity of execution 
accounts for the slovenly painted design, which was e.xecuted by what Miss Brenner 
aptly calls “calligraphic” methods, meaning by this that the designs are drawn by 
automatic movements of the hands; in this process automatic motor habits had a 
far greater part than conscious and controlled designing and drawing of a given 
decorative motif. These acquired m.otor habits, and the methods in which they were 
used, told even on the composition and on the elaboration of new designs (p. 59). 

The author studies successively Composition (pp. 21-37), Design (pp. 38-82), 
and Rhythm (pp. 83-92), and sums up her Conclusions (pp. 93-94) in as lucid a 
way as she has presented and discussed her material. 

Attention has lately been called to many cases where the art — the decorative as 
well as the representative art — of less-civilized groups had degenerated with ap- 
palling speed as soon as the natives had been introduced to the boons of Caucasian 
civilization; and it has been held as an axiom that the decorative art of primitive 
groups was always executed, if not with remarkable skill, at least with great care; 
slovenliness in design had been called upon, at best, to explain changes in design 
from realistic to conventional forms. 

From this study it appears that, even within their own communities, slovenly 
work obtains; and what is more, that when they set their mind upon working slov- 
enly, the result is far from being a rigid form of conventionalized design, but can 
become merely a nondescript, very ugly scribble. 
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Another interesting result of Aliss Brenner’s studj’ is that she finds nowhere any 
evidence of “evolution” in the patterns (p. 94), as Hjalmar Stolpe, and so many 
others after him, were anxious to do. 

The material from Culhuacan, which had already been called upon by Prof 
Boas (“Primitive Art” [Oslo, 1927], pp. 131-36) to illustrate his epoch-making 
discussion of technique versus symbolism in primitive art, has been made available 
to students in primitive art and decoration in a way for which Miss Brenner deserves 
the compliments and the gratitude of her co-workers in the field. 

Fr.\xs M. Olbrechts 

Un’iv’ersitv of Ghent 


Ohsenaciones sobre la alfareria de los Medanos de Colon. Antonio Serrano. (Mem- 
morias del Museo de Parana, Xo. 6, Parana, 1933.) Las culturas protohistoricas del 
Este Argentina y Uruguay. Antonio Serr.ano. (Memorias del Museo de Parana, 
No. 7, Parana, 1933.) La estruclura de los tumulos indigcnas prehispdnicos del 
Departamenlo de Gualeguaychti. Hector Greslebin. (Apartado de la Revista 
de la Sociedad “Amigos de la .Arqueologia,” \'ol. 5, pp. 1-51, Montevideo. 
1931.) Dos vasos indigcnas — Hallados en Puerto Basilio. Hector Greslebin. 
(Solar, pp. 161-72. Buenos .Aires, 1931.) 

Xueva hipotesis sobre el desliiio de las placas grabadas de la Patagonia prehistdrica. 
Hector Greslebin. (Physis, Vol. 9, pp. 223-33, Buenos .4ires, 1928). Descrip- 
cidn de dos nuevas placas rectangulares grabadas de Patagonia prehispdnica. 
Hector Greslebin. (Physis, Vol. 10, pp. 8-16, Buenos .Aires. 1930.) Instru- 
mental lUico de Patagonia prehispdnica. Hector Greslebin. (Publicaciones del 
Museo .Antropoldgico y Etnografico de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Series 
A, Vol 2, pp. 99-119, Buenos -Aires, 1932.) 

La antigUedad del hombre en la rcgidn de Sayape, Provincia de San Luis, Repiiblica 
Argentina {Note preliminar). Hector Greslebin. (Proceedings, Twenty-third 
International Congress of .Americanists, pp. 305-12, New York, 1930). Las 
llamadas "botijas” o "tinajas" de la Provincia de San Luis {Republica Argen- 
tina). Hector Greslebin. (Physis, Vol. 9, pp. 46-71, Buenos Aires, 1928.) 
Los “inorterilos" dc Cerro Varela. Hector Greslebin. (Solar, pp. 75-87, Buenos 
-Aires, 1931). 

A group of ten pamphlets at hand, two by -Antonio Serrano and the others 
by Hector Greslebin, refer principally to three archaeological sections of the -Argen- 
tine republic. The first four papers relate to new discoveries and new classifications 
of materials in the Province of Entre Rios, between the Parana and Uruguay Rivers, 
commonly known as the Parana Delta The second group of three discuss the en- 
graved stone tablets of Patagonia. Three more refer to finds in San Luis Province, 
Central .Argentine, 

The four papers dealing with the Entre Rios or Parana Delta material are the 
most important. Greslebin has examined the oval mounds so characteristic of the 
region and pronounced them to be of two kinds: artificial, that is, completelv man 
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made, and semi-artificial, or additions to natural prominences. Even in the artificial 
mounds, however, the artifacts are all in the humus layer, leading him to the con- 
clusion that the mounds were built primarily as raised dwelling sites, and secondarily 
used as burial hills. Finds of glass beads in some of the mounds are cited as evidence 
of continuous building into post-European times. 

Serrano has classified the material from the Entre Rios section into five groups 
partly on typology and partly on geographic isolation, without however, any 
definite indications of chronology: 

1. Guarani: Mound cemeteries with groups of urns, decorated with finger scallops and 
painted bands of geometric figures. Xo bone work Stone axes and tembetas 

2. Malabrigo- Modeled decoration, especially flat platters with tubular or concate handles 
which end in animal heads Incised design Secondary burial. 

3. Thick ware Cylindrical thick vessels with side holes, decorated with modeled and 
punched designs. Secondary burials and painted urns for child burial. 

4. Inter-river: Xon-m_ound dwelling and primary burial. Xo stone work. Good bone tools. 
Incised globular bowls. .Also some painted ware and some simple modeled handles 

5 Ibicuefia: Burial and dwelling mounds in low country Ceramics with outline engraved 
designs, augmented with punches, but no modeling. Stone work poor, but bone common 

In Serrano’s own analysis these five divisions correspond to two major types' 
the Guarani and the Parana (which includes Malabrigo, Thick ware. Inter-river- 
and Ibicuena), which is the generally accepted conclusion for the delta region 
reached by S. K. Lothrop. On the Uruguay side the same set-up is found without 
the subdivisions .A Tupi-Guarani corresponds to the typical Guarani, with the 
addition of perforated circular axes and eti'igy stone tablets characterized by hollows 
or depressions in their centers .A second group shows Parana influence in general. 
.A third group, however, shows Patagonian influence, with bolas, arrow points, and 
spear heads, as well as open bowls, some plain and some with simple point and line 
decoration. Greslebin, moreover, describes two globular bowls from Puerto Basilic 
with incised geometric designs which he believes are related to the incised stone 
tablets of Patagonia. 

Outside of the classified material Serrano notes shell mounds in the Entre Rios 
section, a net-decorated ware suggestive of Santa Fe influence, and finally, a type 
of pottery tempered with a fresh water sponge (Uruguaya coralliodes) which has a 
northern distribution. 

In three papers on the Patagonian incised stone tablets, Greslebin suggests 
(1928), confirms (1930), and asserts (1932) that they were intended as schematic 
models for poncho weaving These stones are rectangular, 8-shape, or T-axe shape, 
and all have geometric incised designs, which compare favorably with textile de- 
signs and particularly with the .Araucanian patterns. The argument is based on 
the fact that the rectangular stones have about the proportions of a poncho, that 
a seam effect is incised along the edge, and that the designs are similar. 

Three more papers by Greslebin are unrelated notes on finds in San Luis Prov- 
ince of central .Argentine. The first is a preliminary note on the association of human 
and fossil remains (notably M egalherium) in the sand erosion country of Sayape. 
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Obviously more work is necessary to confirm this find. The second paper deals with 
the numerous groups of fire pits called locally botijas or tinajas. These are circular 
structures something over fifty centimeters in diameter and fifty centimeters deep. 
The base is a ten centimeter layer of charcoal and ash, and the rest of the pit is 
solidly filled with ash, virtually without artifacts of any kind. Around the sides of 
the pit the clay edge is baked by the action of the fire, but not by special prepara- 
tion. Greslebin refutes the three suggested uses for these fire pits. They could not 
have served for collecting rain water because they are filled with ash and the baked 
clay lining is not artificially prepared. They could not have been used for firing 
pottery as no sherds have been found. They could not have been used for depositing 
the ashes of chiefs as a chemical analysis of the contents shows too small a percentage 
of bone ash. One pit contained a skeleton which was probably a late intrusion. The 
possible use of these pits is left as an enigma. A final paper deals with a description 
of several grinding holes in the natural rocks around a pool at Cerro Varela. These 
holes are over thirty centimeters in diameter and one was fifty-three centimeters 
deep. Greslebin suggests that nomadic tribes met at the water holes and made 
these grinding holes, as there is no evidence of permanent habitation. 

The papers on the Entre Rios section are the most important of this group of 
ten, and even in these, the contribution lies in an amplification of known material 
rather than in new discoveries or new interpretations. 

Wendell Bennett 

-American Museum of Natural History 

PREHISTORY AND PHYSIC.AL .ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Stone .l.ge Races of Kenya. L. S. B. Leakey, (xii, 150 pp., 52 figs., 37 pis., map. 

$12.75. London: Oxford L'niversity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935.) 

The excavations of the young British archaeologist. Dr L. S. B. Leakey, in 
Kenya, British East Africa, have resulted in finds of the very first order of impor- 
tance and have secured for their discoverer a well deserved renown. “The Stone 
Age Races of Kenya" fulfills Dr Leakey’s promise of a work upon the skeletal re- 
mains from Kenya, and also gives the first extended account of his portentous dis- 
coveries of 1932 — remains of morphologically modern man and stone implements 
in deposits referred to Middle Pleistocene and Lower Pleistocene age. 

For more than twenty years Sir Arthur Keith has forcefully adx’ocated the early 
Pleistocene antiquity of Homo sapiens. This consummate master of the anatomy 
of fossil man succeeded in convincing some of us, at least, that he was right. It 
needed only one unassailable discovery, one cast-iron case of the remains of Homo 
sapiens undeniably in situ in an admittedly Lower Pleistocene deposit, accompanied 
by appropriate fauna, triumphantly to vindicate that great anthropologist. Pre- 
liminary reports seemed to indicate that the splendid researches of Dr Leakey had 
most copiously fulfilled the requirements of definitive proof : had provided not one 
but two irrefragable examples, not only geologically and palaeontologically fool- 
proof, but equipped, to boot, with perfectly suitable stone industries. The reviewer, 
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an early convert to Sir Arthur’s views, was eager to greet these epochal discoveries 
with acclaim, and ‘‘e’en the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.” This 
enthusiasm became almost incandescent when the reports of a large committee of 
scientists, invited to sit in judgment upon Dr Leakey’s discoveries, proved to be 
unanimously approbational. Now comes Dr Leakey’s book. 

The present reader, frankly, is appalled at Dr Leakey’s temerity in redefining 
the boundary between the Pleistocene and the Pliocene, and the criteria for the 
Pleistocene itself. For the boundary, he lays down the following definition: 

If members of one or more of the genera Elephas, Bos, and Eqiiiis (however primitive) 
occur in a deposit, that deposit is Pleistocene rather than Pliocene (p. -t)- 

Further, he divides the Pleistocene deposits into Lower, Middle, and Upper 
series on the basis of strangely mixed criteria. Lower Pleistocene deposits are those 
which antedate the evolution of the earliest Chellean stage of culture; Middle 
Pleistocene starts with the first stages of the Chellean culture and ends with the 
close of the Kamasian pluvial period; Upper Pleistocene is the Gamblian pluvial 
period and the succeeding Makalian wet phase. Thus he begins with palaeontolog- 
ical criteria, then switches to archaeological criteria, and ends up with climatological 
criteria. This tour de force in definition slightly undermined the confidence of the 
reviewer in Dr Leakey’s geology. 

First of all there must be raised anew the question of the validity of the geolog- 
ical and climatological correlations upon which Dr Leakey’s case rests. Certainly 
some admirable and careful geological research has been carried on in Kenya by 
Xilsson, Wayland, Solomon, and others. All seem to agree upon the essential right- 
ness of the conception of two great Pleistocene pluvial periods, separated by a long 
arid interval, and followed by a series of recent pluvial and interpluvial periods of 
shorter duration. Dr Leakey and his English colleagues who have done the geology, 
do not hesitate to equate the Kamasian, or first great pluvial period, with the Gunz- 
Mindel glaciations and interglacial period, although, of course, these correlations 
are tentative. Dr Erik Nilsson, the Swedish geologist, is much more conservative 
on the subject, and seems indisposed to commit himself beyond a correlation of the 
two pluvial periods with moraines of two glaciations which he distinguished and 
mapped with admirable precision upon the slopes of the nearby Mt. Elgon. One 
gathers from his work a rather dubious inference that the first pluvial period, or 
Kamasian, may correspond to the Riss glaciation in Europe, the great interpluvial 
period to the third interglacial period, and the second pluvial period to the fourth 
or Wiirm glaciation. ‘ His geological data on the levels of the ancient lakes are pre- 
sented with skill and completeness so as to inspire confidence. His correlation of 
the Kamasian with the Riss may or may not be correct. In any event. Dr Leakey 
has made two finds of Homo sapiens that he refers to the Kamasian or first pluvial 
period. These are thus at least as old as Middle Pleistocene, even with the later 


‘ Erik Xilsson, Quaternary Glacial and Pluvial Lakes in British East .\frica (Geogratiska 
.\nnaler, ,Aug Vol 13, Haft 4: 249-349. 1931), cf. esp. p 328, 
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dating nf Nilsson. Consequently, even this correlation would not invalidate the 
claim that the Kanam mandible is the earliest find which can be referred to Homo 
sapiens, or a form of man virtually identical. 

When we come to the account of the discovery' of “Lower Pleistocene !Man, 
Homo kanamensis," we naturally expect, first of all, a detailed account of a bomb- 
proof, impregnable, archaeological position, based upon all that is scientific in the 
way of methods and records of excavation. Yet the account is, to say the least, 
casual. A native worker dug out a mass of matrix, “from the side of this gully, at 
about eight fed from the top of the gully" (p. 15) This block of material yielded the 
Kanam mandible. There are no detailed measurements, no meticulous diagrams 
(although indeed sections of this gully and adjacent gullies, based upon levels, 
are given). There is not even a close-up photograph of the spot which contained 
the precious block; only a general view of the site with a sub-caption “The cross 
marks the gully but not the actual spot" (plate I). This regrettable omission is 
probably due to the fact that the bellows of Dr Leakey's camera developed an 
unsuspected leak (p. 28) so that many of his photographs were unsatisfactory. Some- 
where near the spot which yielded the mandible there was discovered a Deino- 
therium tooth and somewhere else “in the same horizon” an artifact of the “pebble- 
tool” type, but the precise provenience of these associated finds relative to the 
mandible is not stated. Plate I also shows "some of the tools from Kanam,’’ but 
does not indicate which of the three was found near the mandible. From the photo- 
graph these tools do not look convincing, but the reviewer is perfectly willing to 
accept Dr Leakey’s identification of them as artifacts. Now, on the whole, in spite 
of certain gaps in the information relative to the locus of the mandible, Dr Leakey 
makes out an excellent case for its occurrence in situ in a Lower Pleistocene deposit 
characterized by Deinntherium, Mastodon, Hipparion, and a pre-Chellean culture. 
In the opinion of the present writer. Dr Leakey has established his point, but cer- 
tain poignant regrets are aroused by an apparent vulnerability of his archaeological 
technique, as revealed by the account (which surely does an injustice to his method). 
Dr Leakey’s hard luck with his camera gives this account an almost Galley Hillish 
smack. 

The Kanjera finds, assigned to a Middle Pleistocene deposit, consist of frag- 
ments of four skulls, two of which were found in situ, and the other two, on the 
surface. The excavation is described, but there is only one very generalized dia- 
grammatic section and no close-up photographs, exact measurements, or precise 
indications as to the relation of finds of Chellean tools and fossil animal remains 
to the human bones. INlodern archaeological technique calls for a surveying method 
whereby each specimen could be returned with precision to the spot from which 
it was taken. Here again, one is forced to depend too much upon general statements 
concerning the age of the site, the type of associated remains, and the absence of 
evidence of intrusion. Nevertheless, the reviewer is again disposed to accept Dr 
Leakey's interpretation on general grounds, although with some misgivings. 

The main part of the book concerns itself with the description and analysis of 
the skeletal remains of man discovered in Dr Leakey’s diggings. Unfortunately 
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the author's knowledge of physical anthropology- suggests the gifted amateur rather 
than the professional worker who has steeped himself in his subject. The description 
of the all-important Kanam mandible is neither precise nor detailed, and the plates 
which illustrate it are really wretched. Nor does Dr Leakey seem to be more at 
home in odontology. His discussion of the teeth does not command confidence. 
Certainly, this reciewer is unable to accept Dr Leakey’s creation of a new species 
on the basis of the slender evidence offered. So far as one can make out from this 
book the Homo kanamensis is Homo sapiens. 

The Kanjera skull fragments have not been made the subject of the meticulous 
anatomical description which is absolutely essential, but are discussed principally 
with reference to their size and their position in the crania. The plates illustrating 
them are so poor (since many of them are based upon photographs which are out 
of focus), that they do little to fill the lacunae in the text. I'nder these circumstances 
one cannot appraise the accuracy of the author’s cranial reconstructions nor give 
serious consideration to the measurements taken upon these reconstructions. 

Throughout the volume are life-size, coarsely drawn views of skull reconstruc- 
tions and of complete crania which are almost useless, since practically no attempt 
has been made to delineate anatomical detail and one can contemplate only vast 
areas of shading and cross-hatching. 

Dr Leakey offers measurements on the later and more complete series of fossil 
crania and bones which his excavations have yielded. He very properly describes 
his measuring technique in detail. Trivial points are the spelling of acetabulum 
'‘ascetabulum,’’ and of malleolus •‘maleolus” (pp. 42, 43). The author chooses to 
depart from standard procedure in the measurement of innominate bones. The full- 
sized plates illustrating the Upper .Aurignacian skulls look very much like photo- 
graphs of casts. The volume does not go beyond simple recording of raw measure- 
ments and indices on individual specimens. There is no attempt at statistical analy- 
sis nor at a really thorough investigation of racial affinities. The author goes so far 
as to say that from present knowledge ‘‘the Stone Age races of Kenya are not all 
of the type which would be termed typically ‘negro’” (p. 129). 

"The Stone Age Races of Kenya” is a cumbersome folio volume, printed in very 
large type, and sold at a price scarcely justified by format and contents. A more 
modest book, within the reach of the scientist’s pocketbook, and without vast, 
sprawling plates, would have been a more judicious choice. 

The reviewer does not wish to put himself in the detestable position of one who 
came to pray and remained to scoff. He was quite ready to join in the rousing British 
cheers which have greeted Dr Leakey’s e.xploits, but this book has abated his en- 
thusiasm. Dr Leakey is a brilliant young scientist, who by his epochal discoveries 
has made .Anthropology his debtor. It seems improbable that any single anthropol- 
ogist, however versatile and however experienced, would be competent to deal 
adequately with all of the different classes of evidence and with all of the varied 
masses of material which Dr Leakey’s excavations have brought to light in a few 
years. The work should have been parcelled out among a group of experts, and exe- 
cuted less hastily and more thoroughly. An excellent model for scientists who are 
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confronted with a gargantuan task involving extensive research in geology, palaeon- 
tology, archaeology, and physical anthropology, is ottered bv the succession of ad- 
mirable monographs issued from the Cenozoic Laboratory of China b\' the late 
Professor Davidson Black and his colleagues. Dr Leakey's researches are perhaps 
no less important, and one confidently expects in his future reports that he will 
attain a level of excellence in careful description, exhaustive analysis, and well- 
considered deduction which is commensurate with his scientific acumen and energy 
as a field archaeologist. 

E. Hootox 

H.xev.xed UX'IVKRSITY 


Das fruhneolithische Skelelt von Gross-Tinz in Schlesien. Otto Reche .xxd Joh.xxn'es 
Nestler. (X'eroffentlichen des Staatlich-sachsischen Forschungs-Institutes ftir 
Volkerkunde zu Leipzig, 3rd Series, Vol. 1. 58 pp., 10 figs., 5 pis. Leipzig: R, 
Voigtlander’s Verlag, 1933.) 

The well preserved male skeleton described in this monograph was discovered 
near the village of Gross-Tinz in Silesia, buried immediately in or on the loess, 
and from the antler axe found with it is considered to have an antiquity of 6000 
to 6500 years. It is, quite reasonably, the oldest human burial from Silesia. 

Professor Reche gives a meticulous description of the teeth, the mandible, and 
the skull. Four pages of measurements and indices provide full information. Com- 
parisons between this specimen and two crania from the Pritzerbersee are provided, 
but of comparable material from other regions there is a conspicuous lack. Why the 
male skeleton from Obercassel should have been ignored in this connection is a 
little mystifying. There are a number of interesting points of resemblance. The 
general conclusions with regard to the skull are summed up thus by Professor 
Reche: 

Wir haben also ohne Zweifel . . . einen aussergewohnlich typischer 5'ertreter der klassischen 
"Xordischen Rasse" vor uns, der in jedem Lehrbuch als •'Typus” abgebildet werden konnte. 

Dr Xestler's equally painstaking account of the remainder of the skeleton has, 
in addition to the numerous tables of measurements (following Martin), brief com- 
parisons with a wide variety of other human types (modern European, Neolithic, 
Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon). His conclusions are that there are resemblances to 
Neolithic, to modern, and to Aurignacian man in varying degrees. 

Briefly, the present find is a young, adult male with an excellently preserved 
dentition, a metopic suture, long and high headed, a narrow and strongly built 
straight face, a moderately broad nose, stout limb bones, well muscled, and with 
a stature of about five feet four inches. brief comparison with the Obercassel 
male would seem to place no difficulty in the way of suggesting that Gross-Tinz 
belonged to the same racial stock: probably a widespread one in northwestern Eur- 
ope at the end of the Ice Age. Obercassel having been long considered to be an 
early “Nordic"’ — of Magdalenian date — there is some justice in Professor Reche’s 
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pronouncement on the Gross-Tinz specimen, but one wonders if there may not 
have been other factors which affected the specific form which that statement 
takes. 

Theodore D. McCowx 

Dowxe, Kent, England 


Xotes on the Somatology and Pathology of Ancient Egypt. R. Wood Leigh. (Ltniver- 

sity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, \’ol. 

34, Xo. 1. 34 pp., 7 pis. SO. 75. Berkeley; University of California Press, 1934.) 

Dr Leigh has contributed another of his critical studies of prehistoric and early 
historic human pathology, with special reference to the dentition. On 230 frag- 
mentary skulls, collected in 1899-1905 by the Hearst-University of California 
Expedition, certain maxillo-mandibular measurements and certain cranio-facio- 
dental observations have been made. 

The majority of the skulls (male^and female) are brachyuranic, microdont, and 
orthognathous, with index averages of 116.8, 41.2, and 95.4, respectively. 

.\s the evidence accumulates it is obvious that dental disease is not as limited 
to modern times — “civilization" — as generaUy believed. In the sample studied by 
Dr Leigh, from one to four of the first permanent molars had pulps exposed by 
wear by the time the individual was fifty years of age. Following this fourth degree 
attrition occurred periodontoclasia almost regularly, with exfoliation resulting. Of 
the total number of skulls studied 12‘ ) had one or more carious teeth, 1%, had 
radicular cysts, 10*^2 had alveolar fistula' draining chronic maxillary sinusitis, and 
periapical osseous lesions were common. Possibly associated with dental pathology 
is the frequent occurrence of osteoarthritis. 

We may well observe that if today we break down our teeth by incorrect diet, 
earlier peoples wore their teeth down by a rough diet. The end result is frequently 
identical — loss of the tooth! 

The paper is concluded by a short discussion of food, principally corn, as a factor 
in dental disease Dr Leigh is inclined to accept the general thesis that "luxury'’ 
and dental pathology go hand in hand, though he perhaps errs when he lists milk 
as one of the foods “certainly conducive to dental caries.’’ 

The illustrations of type skulls and mandibulas and of representative pathologies 
are excellent. 

Wilton M.vrion Krogman 

Western Reserve University 


GEXER.\L 

.In Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. Robert H. Lowie. (xiii, 365 pp., 37 pis., 
2 maps. S3. 50. Xew York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1934.) 

Dr Lowie’s latest book fulfills the proportions of a deliberate and well conceived 
plan. In subjecting it to review the reader, teacher or critic, must measure his own 
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narrow purpose with that of the author and either approve of the method and say 
so or accept it in silence, for there is nothing legitimate to be said against the aim 
of the author to produce a sturdy introduction to anthropology presenting essential 
facts topically and deliberately avoiding theoretical discussion. And he has con- 
summated his endeavor with an art, a lucidity, originality, and grasp of the be- 
wildering difficulties which beset the novice, all his own. As individual modes of 
reception, even tastes, often vary widely, the method of approach in a new draft 
of the old stock material of anthropology will appeal to all who are teaching as well 
as learning the subject, and the volume will settle down to its deserved place on the 
shelf of text books, a place of the first rank. It should be no defection from the 
highest standard of critical judgment to say that the teaching anthropologist will 
find the book a positive delight and a help. 

The orderly array of instances of custom, the aptness of illustrations from eco- 
nomic, social, and religious life, are a model combination of the comparative, the 
historical, and the analytical methods of dealing with ethnology; a combined source 
book and intellectual treatise. The author’s wide experience in the realms of social 
and religious science and his understanding of student needs show forth in vigorous 
measures. 

There are. however, some confidences to exchange between author and reviewer, 
and here is one place to present them 

Some confusion in representing ideas of higher and lower racial status, mental 
traits, brain size and faculties, is apparent in the following statement tp. 7) 

If races are to be ranked as higher and lower, it must be for their mental irait.s Fair hair 
and long heads have no intrinsic value, though conceie ably they may be u'gHj of superiority 
The only physical feature that directly suggests mental worth is the brain because in the ani- 
mal kingdom a better brain does go with a higher status. 

Here, however, there is again overlapping. Mongoloids are not inferior to Caucasians at 
all; Negroes somewhat; .Australians more so, yet without falling before the more poorly equip- 
ped whites. There are really groups with larger and smaller brains, just as there are taller 
and shorter groups 

Nevertheless, this result cannot be interpreted directly in terms of psychology While 
\ery great differences in the brain are significant, lesser ones are not. In civilized countries 
autopsies sometimes prove criminals to have large brains while some great men were found 
to fall below the normal .A difference of merely a few hundred units is thus not decisive, and 
the smaller brains of Australians or other races are no positive proof of inferior faculties 

Something akin to equivalent racial status is clear to Dr Lewie’s mind, which 
never fails in clarity of judgment, yet here there is mist in conveying conclusions 
as to superiority-mferiority to minds untrained in the grading of human groups. 
Probably no one could do better in a more purely objective attempt at analysis. 
A et one might expect an authority as potent in the anthropological court to avoid 
moulding opinion by “silently” advocating a graded rating of races until a solution 
can be predicted that will square with the full verdict of scientific judgement. It 
seems to one who professes no prejudicial convictions that to quote authorities on 
this point might have been preferable to stating it as is done. .And it might also be 
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inserted here that the absence of reference in other instances to authorities where 
there are two sides to theoretical questions is noticeable. Sanction could be found 
for applying this comment also to paragraph 2 and the end of paragraph 4 on page 9. 

Again a note of professional weariness, when encountering the conventional 
classification of culture periods (tabulation, p. 11) based solely upon an inventory 
of mechanical inventions and economic traits. The gradual sanitation of profession- 
al thought along lines of cultural classification from savagery to recency is finding 
its interests turning to consideration of other inventions than those concerned with 
minerals and machines. Strange that Dr Lowie should pass by the fields of social 
and religious science, which he has made so closely associated with his name, when 
tabulating culture periods sequentially as though he did not yet accept the social 
structure of the Australians to be a “sign” (p. 7, paragraph 2) of progressiveness 
more weighty than the simple status of their industry, or the religious complexity, 
even richness, of the Maori to be as indicative of cultural advancement as their 
ignorance of the metal age is, according to old methods of classification, an index 
of their primitiveness. Some of us will therefore find it difficult to understand Dr 
Lowie's mood in respect to the use of criteria in the classification of culture periods. 
We would ordinarily picture him as a spokesman for the adoption of a scale based 
upon mental rather than material achievements, in terms perhaps bolder than most 
of us who are convinced of its significance, and certainly more eloquent. Yet while 
we remind ourselves that the book is not prepared for critical expert theorists, the 
fact remains that student readers seeking light from a new source inevitably imbibe 
sense-judgment, often more positive than the author intends it to be, from the na- 
ture of his treatment of moot points. Since the audience for which the book is pro- 
fessedly intended is the non-expert audience, impressions made may always be 
safeguarded by an extra dose of caution. I am not at all sure that I could, for in- 
stance, avoid discussing the racial equation without bias myself. 

Dr Lowie several times surprises us by stressing motives for human customs 
conventionally without regarding what we know, through recent findings in various 
areas, to be motives partaking largely of a spiritual nature, as art (p. 179-81), 
scalping, torture, cannibalism (p. 225), except for what is said in another section 

(p. 228). 

The chapter on marriage and the family (XIII) leads from treatment of simple 
up to complicated forms of mating by gradual degrees and so clearly that nothing 
could be desired to prepare the way for the student whose first experiences with 
primitive social forms is so often found to be confusing. That the definition 
(p. 239) of perplexing marriage regulations among the extinct Tamanak of the Orinoco 
is self-explanatory to a layman upon whom the experiment was tried, after having 
read over just once the preceding four pages, is testimony to the clarity of style 
and arrangement of thought. 

A final comment : I only wish that the author had also seen fit to treat as a se- 
lected area the tribes of eastern and northeastern North .\merica, not so much for the 
benefit of students of general anthropology but to contribute his sagacity to a field 
where I for one am ready to admit the need of aid. In probably the most charming 
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piece of exposition in all his career Dr Lowie has set down the inevitable logic of 
elementary anthropology. 

Fr.xxk G. Speck 

Univeksity or P£n;nsylv.a.xi v 


Piitlir-ns of Culture. Rltii Bexedict. (xiii, 291 pp. S2.50. Boston and New York: 

Houghton MifBin Company, 1934.) 

Dr Benedict's book is done with the insight, dignity, and charged style that 
we have come to expect of her writings. It is an important contribution, in regard 
to which, however, two considerations must be kept in mind. First, it is a work for 
the intelligent non-anthropologist, not for the anthropologist. Second, as a book, 
it deals with culture patterns in the wider sense of the word, not primarily with the 
psychiatricaUy-delineated "configurations" which she discussed some years ago 
in the .\iiERic.YX Anthropologist. 

The basic concept is that of culture occurring in certain patterns which de- 
termine its fabric and are of influence on the lives led by aU individuals under a 
culture. These patterns make up the character or distinctive quality of each culture; 
its "genius,” to use an old phrase aptly reused by Dr Boas in the preface. This 
quality of course inheres largely in forms, or interrelations of forms; it can never 
be adequately formulated in terms of culture content alone. Nor can it be measured 
or demonstrated. Essentially, it is seizable and definable by subjective empirical 
approach. The estimation of the relative weight of the patterns in a culture, for 
instance, must be done primarily by feeling; and their documentation is of the sort 
which substantiates an a priori, synthetic apperception, whose validity depends on 
the lit of the pattern parts and their leaving no significant remainder of the culture 
undealt with. No approach is farther than this from the customary analytic one of 
Boas; and it speaks for the catholicity of the group of which he is leader that the 
present work is from the pen of a many years’ associate. Those who will, may quarrel 
with the approach as "unscientific.” They would have to quarrel also with Burck- 
hardt’s "Renaissance,” Bryce’s “Commonwealth,’’ Redfield’s “Tepoztlan.” 

Very considerably, the book is propaganda for the anthropological attitude, as 
entertained fervently by Dr Benedict, to the audience of cultivated intelligence 
generally. Hence there are passages that deal with concepts which to professional 
anthropologists have become somewhat thread-bare: the insufficiency of racial 
heredity to explain differences of culture, for instance (pp. 233-36). This is not a 
stricture. With the objective of the book what it is, such passages are appropriate 
and necessary. 

In her seventh chapter, on the nature of society, the author argues explicitly 
that “we do not need a plank of configuration written into the platform of an eth- 
nological school” (p. 229). However, more than half the text (166 pages of 278) is 
given over to a picturing of Zuni, Dobu, Kwakiutl from the angle of the semi- 
psychiatric configurations which Dr Benedict was the first to develop. Despite her 
warnings, therefore, there is likely to be a residuum of misimpression that her gen- 
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eral concept of patterns means nearly the same thing as her special type of configur- 
ations Her depiction of the two American cultures is worked over, not a reprint 
from the article in this journal. The third, on Dobu, is of course wholly new. In- 
cidentally. with its compression from a book into a chapter, the effect of Dobu comes 
out even harsher than in Fortune's hands: the culture is pathological to the point 
of repellance. 

Throughout, the book has the quality of distinctive, almost passionately felt, 
balanced thinking precisely expressed. 

One paragraph may be pardoned the anthropologist. The reviewer does not feel 
that Dr Benedict has carried her configuration approach too far; rather it remains 
to be developed farther, now that this book is done. She points out that the Kwakiutl 
are specialized in their megalomania: the southern Salish have an individualistic 
culture, the interior Salish an uncoordinated one. She shows illuminating contrasts 
to the Pueblos among Pima, Navaho, Plains tribes at special points. Are not these 
cultures worth treating systematically from the same point of view? We have full 
enough data on most of them. What matter if their configurations come out less 
dominated by a single attitude? They are just as important. The psychologist does 
not study only accentuated psychoses or the most extreme personalities. Such max- 
serve best for an entry into a new field ; but the goal of understanding is normality 
in its diversity. Every culture must have its “genius;” to know any one is a con- 
tribution to the understanding of how human culture acts. If her studies of Zuni and 
Kwakiutl continue to remain isolated, their meaning will be uncertain, their validity 
will be questioned. The reviewer hopes she will push farther, into more resistant 
material, and give us new stimuli and insights, 

.•\. L. Kroeber 

University of Cxlifornix 


Thoughts, Talks and Tramps. Ever.ard im Thurn. Edited with a Memoir by R. R. 

Marett. (xxiii, 285 pp., frontispiece, map. S4.00. London; Humphrey Milford, 

O.xford University Press, 1934). 

This collection of thirteen intimate and entertaining articles, most of which are 
reprinted from obscure publications, contains a wealth of first-hand ethnological 
observations regarding the natives of British Guiana and the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

The twenty years spent in British Guiana as curator of the museum at George- 
town and later as magistrate and government agent of the Northwest Provdnce 
gave to Im Thurn an intimate knowledge of nath-e customs which accounted for 
his unparalleled success as an administrator of native affairs. In subsequent years 
when he held the important positions of Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific, Im Thurn’s regime stands as the classic example of applied 
anthropology. 

The present articles reflect his great interest in the problem of the effects of 
white contact upon native cultures but are of equal interest to those less philosoph- 
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ically inclined because of the wealth of ethnological detail which they contain, 
much of which, Im Thurn explains, is recounted as written in the field. The book 
contains much more solid information of interest to the anthropological student 
than its rather general title would imply. 

M. W. Stirling 

Bureau of AiiERic.ux Ethnology 


Sex and Culture. J. D. Un'win'. (xxiii, 676 pp. S12.00. London: Oxford University 

Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934.) 

The thesis of this voluminous work is that cultural energy in all human societies 
is the result of restrictions upon sexual behavior. The more stringent these have 
been, the higher the culture has risen in the scale. The author has studied eighty 
primitive societies, being guided, he states, only by the character of the descriptions 
available, and he concludes that there is an invariable correlation between the de- 
gree of sexual restriction and cultural achievement. 

In order to attain this absolute correlation, he has had to manipulate his 
definitions both of sexual restrictions and of cultural achievement. His correlations, 
in fact, only concern the limitation of pre-nuptial freedom in women and the nature 
of religious rites. It is never quite clear why he regards pre-nuptial restrictions as 
being so much more dynamic than post-nuptial, but restrictions upon the sexual 
opportunities of women are more desirable than upon those of men, he says, be- 
cause women are more important in child rearing. 

In defining cultural achievement the standard is surprising. The lowest level 
recognized is that characterized by religion without post-funeral honor of the in- 
dividual dead or without worship in temples, these two being the criteria of the 
middle and highest level of primitive cultural achievement. For a culture to rise 
from the lowest plane to the next higher level it is only necessary to restrict pre- 
nuptial freedom of women; to rise to the highest level, where they will be capable 
of building temples, it is only necessary to demand tokens of virginity. It is not 
necessary that the restrictions shall be enforced for all females in a society. Thus, 
Samoa has the necessary cultural energy because restrictions are imposed on one 
girl in the village, the taupou, and rates as a culture with the most stringent re- 
strictions, whereas Zuni, for instance, ranks as one with complete absence of re- 
strictions, having, in the author’s words, not even ‘‘irregular or occasional con- 
tinence.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to criticize the long list of 
absurdities that are involved in the correlations in this volume. They can be indi- 
cated from the author’s handling of American Indian material. No tribes of North 
■America north of Mexico have, according to his definitions, either temples or an- 
cestor cult, and must therefore have no restrictions upon sexual freedom. He has 
described twenty-five tribes from North .America, but he has omitted without com- 
ment or excuse the entire area of the chastity belt. If, as he says, he was guided in 
his selection entirely by the excellence of the ethnographic material available, it 
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would have been natural to include at least the Menomini and the Chevenne. The 
latter’s prohibition of pre-nuptial sex life would of course have played havoc with 
his one-to-one correlation between high cultural status characterized bv temples, 
and the existence of pre-nuptial restrictions. 

The final chapter of the volume is entitled ‘‘Necessity in Human Affairs” and 
contains the laws based upon his correlations. Thus: 

.\ny society in which complete pre-nuptial freedom (outside the exogamic regulations and 
prohibited degrees) has been permitted for at least three generations will be in the zoistic 
cultural condition (p. 347). 

The moral in regard to our immediate cultural past is strongly stated; 

.\s soon as . . . marriage and divorce by mutual consent became part of the inherited tradition 
of a complete new generation, the energy, either of the whole society or of a group within 
that society, decreased, and then disappeared (p. 412). 

For the future he seems to consider it necessary that women shall be given legal 
status equal to men’s in order that their situation may be bearable enough so that 
cultural energy is produced. 

The volume is an extreme example of the manipulation of anthropological ma- 
terial to support private programs of social reform, in this case, a program of return 
to the immediate \’ictorian past. It makes clear, as has already been abundantly 
demonstrated in anthropological literature, that any thesis, no matter how unlikely, 
can be upheld b>’ a suitable rearrangement of cultural facts from primitive peoples. 
Only insistance upon a greater scrupulousness and a greater intelligence can pre- 
vent the recurrence of such volumes of special pleading 

RfTH Benedict 

CoLCMBix University 

.1 Manual of Excavation in the .Year East. Methods of Digging and Recording of the 

Tell en-Xasbeh Expedition in Palestine. Willi.am Frederic B.vde. (vii, 81 pp , 

14 illus. SI. .SO Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934.) 

Considerable popular interest was aroused recently b\- articles in the press and 
semi-scientific publications which announced that ancient finger prints impressed 
in the soft clay by Palestinian potters as they shaped their vessels now served the 
archaeologist as ‘‘date-marks.” This evidence, it was indicated, aided in determin- 
ing the contemporaneity of occupation levels at various parts of a mound and also 
assisted in correlating assemblages of pottery found in tombs with the material 
from different layers. The expedition which contributed this item to the complex of 
archaeological procedure likewise developed and elaborated upon the technique of 
excavation and the methods of recording described by Director Bade in his little 
manual. In the introduction it is suggested that the methods described, although 
set forth in a Palestinian context, are applicable to archaeological enterprises anv- 
where. 

Considered from the viewpoint of the Southwest, a number of the features 
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discussed are applicable to excavations in that region, while others are not. The 
main survey map, which is the basis for the system of recording, is the contour 
control type with superimposed grid, with which most present day field men are 
familiar. Conditions in the Southwest call for much smaller squares than those 
indicated in the Manual but the general principles described by Bade hold good 
It would be advisable, however, to give even more specific location with respect 
to the identifying square of the peg than that indicated in the text. The section on 
the organization and management of excavation gangs is interesting to read, but 
most of the methods mentioned are not applicable to the Southwest because the 
laborers and the manner of working are so totally different from those in Palestine. 
In a broad way some of the suggestions concerning the staff, division of duties, etc., 
would be of help where a large undertaking such as that of Hodge at Hawikuh, Judd 
at Bonito, or Kidder at Pecos, was involved, but for the average expedition they 
are not germane. 

Descriptions of the various methods of recording, of the handling of specimens, 
what to save and what to discard are complete and detailed. The techniques dis- 
cussed are adaptable to the Southwest. As a matter of fact similar plans of procedure 
have been in use for a number of years. Suggestions of value will be found in the sec- 
tions on the use of the camera and the subject of surveying and mapping. This is 
also true of the discussion of the problems of stratigraphy. It is in the latter con- 
nection that the finger-print dating is described, but from the text the reader gathers 
that the method is still in its experimental stages. 

The ^Manual would be more of a contribution if it contained further details 
about additional items. The author refers to “knife and brush work” yet does not 
describe the process. The general reader would be interested and the beginner 
helped by an explanation of the technique involved This is true also with respect 
to the question of skeletal remains. There is a discussion of the subject of finding 
and clearing of tombs but no mention of the way in which the bones were handled 
either for preservation or removal. Were tomb (grave) cards or form sheets, such 
as used by many American archaeologists, a part of the record or was the necessary 
information recorded in the director’s journal? If special cards are provided a fac- 
simile of one would add to the information in the Manual. It might ser\'e as a guide 
for other excavators. Further, what is the technique of excavating a tomb, or a room, 
or a silo for that matter? Is the material removed layer by layer according to the 
nature of the strata, by levels based on arbitrary measurement, or as a homogeneous 
unit? Indications in the text are that the layer by layer or so-called onion-skin meth- 
od was used on occasion. .A. brief description of the manner of procedure would be 
in order. 

A paragraph on the director’s journal, its form, style, and the system of record- 
ing features not otherwise taken care of by maps, specimen cards, and the registry 
book would enhance the Manual. The same may be said for the subjects of the treat- 
ment of perishable objects, the kinds of preserv'atives employed and how they are 
applied, the packing and boxing of objects for shipment. This additional information 
could have been included in the book without materially increasing its size and 
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would have made it far more helpful to beginners and students in archaeology. The 
items which are presented demonstrate that the Tell en-Xasbeh expedition was 
especially attentive to the problems of technique and suggest that features such as 
mentioned above probably received similar treatment. Consequently it is to be 
regretted that they were not incorporated in the text so that the publication could 
truly be considered a ‘‘Manual of Excavation.” 

Fr.axk H. H. Roberts Jr. 

Bureau of .\mericax Kthxologv 


.1 Decade of Progress in Eugenics: Scientific Papers of the Third International Con- 
gress of Eugenics. H.arry H. Laughlix (ed.). (xi, 531 pp., 28 pis. $6.00. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934.) 

This is the publication of the Eugenics Congress held in -\ugust 1932, at the 
American Museum of X'atural History, and includes a total of sixty-6ve papers 
and a summary of the exhibits arranged at the museum for the members and guests 
of the Congress. It is a considerably smaller output than that of the 1922 Congress 
from which the two volumes: “Eugenics, Genetics and the Family.” and ‘‘Eugenics 
in Race and State” resulted, and on the whole less provocative. Only a relatively 
few papers are devoted specifically to reports on human genetics; there is a small 
undistinguished section on method, and another on racial questions. The bulk of 
the discussion is devoted to a consideration of the various factors and agencies mak- 
ing for eugenic and dysgenic states in the population: the falling birth and marriage 
rates of the fit, the preservation in various ways of the maladjusted and inadequate, 
the effects of war, the biology of fertility, and the possible means at our disposal 
for effecting reform 

While there is almost nowhere in the volume an adequate analysis or appraisal 
of the evidence which is available on the nature-nurture problem, and which should 
be basic to any eugenics thinking (H. J. Muller’s article on “The Dominance of 
Economics” is a notable exception to this statement and a penetrating criticism 
of the whole eugenics program), there is in a few papers a sober ackno'wledgement 
of our lack of any definitive knowledge on the nature and inheritance of mental 
disorder. The discussion by Pollock, Malzberg, and Fuller on the manic-depressive 
psychoses, and Dr Florence Powdermaker’s article on the social factors in mental 
development are examples in point, stressing the need respectively for more careful 
methods of investigation and for a recognition of the environmental factors which 
may be operative in producing some of the vast hordes of mental deviates. There 
are also some interesting compilations of statistics on birth rates, marriage rates, 
a straightforward presentation of population statistics by J. H. Landman, and a few 
other items which are sound enough if not particularly stimulating. 

It is the papers which deal with ways and means of reversing the proportion 
of eu- and dysgenic elements in the population, however, which most vigorously 
belie the title of the volume Here one finds ready and unchallenging acceptance of 
the simple notion that mental disorders and defects are one and inherited, a per- 
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verse disregard for any evidence to the contrary, and the dangerously confused 
reasoning that if feebte^iindedness is not entirely inherited, then at least a feeble- 
minded environment is inherited and it makes very little difference anyway whether 
accurate distinctions are possible. Sterilization is variously brandished as a means 
for solving the unemployment problem, the crime problem, as a measure which 
must be “a valuable asset to humanity” since it possesses “a sufficient appeal to 
induce 50*^7 of the States of the Union to adopt statutes permitting its use.” and in 
one inspired article by L. K. Sadler as a method which if "enforced throughout 
the United States would result in less than one hundred years in eliminating at 
least of crime, insanity, feeblemindedness, moronism, and abnormal sexuality, 
not to mention many other forms of defectiveness and degeneracy.” Such arrogantly 
sweeping figures need no comment from the more humbly ignorant among us. 

On the positive side, that of increasing the eugenic elements of the population, 
there are still the tacit assumptions that the "better” classes are the carriers of the 
most desirable traits for the race, and that if somehow these better classes could 
be made to realize their responsibilities to the future they would marry and pro- 
create eugenically. Dr Muller's comment is perhaps the most apt: "Is it to be won- 
dered at that a census of eugenists has disclosed an appalling failure to reproduce 
themselves, despite the fact that they are maximally steeped in their own doctrines?” 

Or can it be that that fact is a first indication of effective action by eugenists'-' 
Certainly there is not much else to indicate that they have made measurable strides 
in any direction. 

C.tROLYX Adler Lewis 

Xew York Cit'y 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

A NOTE ON THE CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
OF NORTHERN MEXICAN NOMADS 

Dr Ralph Beals has rendered students of the ethnology of Mexico and the South- 
west an important service in his interesting and stimulating paper, "The Compara- 
tive Ethnolugv of Northern Mexico Before 1750 As those who have seen the 
study will remember. Dr Beals goes to Spanish sources for the recovery of important 
material, and marshalls his data to divide northern Mexico into tentative culture 
provinces By a statistical treatment of the traits found within their boundaries 
he compares these provinces with each other, with southern Mexico, and with the 
Southwest and Southeast of the United States, analy zing his tables to offer valuable 
suggestions concerning the probable paths of diffusion of the region and the possible 
routes by which southern Mexican influence might have reached the Southwest, 
Among Dr Beals’ comments and conclusions there are one or two which seem 
to run counter to the writer’s field experience, and since the questions raised have 
bearing on central problems of Dr Beals' paper, it might be well to make a brief 
statement concerning them. 

One of the provinces which Dr Beals has described he calls that of the non- 
agricultural nomads, who occupy the region of the northern plateau. Included 
among the aborigines of this province are the Mescalero .\pache and Chiricahua 
Apache, both of whom this writer has studied in the field 

Unfortunately, Dr Beals has identified the Chiricahua .\pache with the ^\'e3tern 
-Apache. The latter term should be reser\ed strictl\- for the .Apache groups now- 
stationed upon the San Carlos and White Mountain reservations in .Arizona (AA'hite 
Mountain or Coyotero .Apache, Tontu .Apache, .San Carlos .Apache, and Cibecue 
.Apache). None of these Western .Apache groups lived in Mexico, and they are 
to be sharply differentiated from the Chiricahua -Apache whose cultural and lin- 
guistic affiliations are rather with the Mescalero. Dr Harry Hoijer, who has done 
linguistic work among these peoples, classifies Chiricahua and Mescalero as dialects 
of the same language, much closer to each other than either is to Western .Apache. 
In many major particulars of culture there is a decided cleavage between the Mes- 
calero-Chiricahua usage on one hand and Western .Apache custom on the other 
Thus the Western .Apache have a stn.ngly developed clan system, while the Ales- 
calero and Chiricahua have no sibs at all 'I'he AA'estern .Apache have an important 
agricultural complex; the Chiricahua and Mescalero pay slight attention to the 
raising of crops Wherever a major cultural difference is noted betw een the Western 
-Apache and the Alescalero, we can be almost certain that the Chiricahua will con- 
form to the Alescalero rather than to the Western .Apache practice For example, 
the Western .Apache tell an origin myth of emergence from an underworld, whereas 
the Alescalero do not. True to our rule, the Chiricahua agree with the Alescalero 
and not with the Western .Apiache in this, as well as in so many other particulars. 

^ Iher'o.Vmeri' ,ina 2, tJerkcIey Unr. er-itv of ( ahfoenia Press, 10.12 
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This confusion of Apache tribes is not of special import, however, except that 
if we attempt to characterize the cultures of northern Mexico, we should know of 
which tribes we are speaking. 

Afore pertinent to our discussion is Dr Beals’ evaluation of the culture content 
of this province of the nomads. Dr Beals takes 116 basic traits found from southern 
Alexico to the Southwest and Southeast and indicates their occurrence in the various 
culture provinces. His table shows that 89 of these 116 traits have been recorded 
for southern Alexico, 62 for the Southwest, 50 for the .Southeast, and only 31 for 
the northern nomads 

From the paucit> of traits recorded for the nomads Dr Beals draws the inevit- 
able conclusions. Xo sooner has he arranged some of the material in tabular form 
than he remarks, "Table 1 is an effort to make this situation more graphic It shows 
clearly the relative richness of the culture of the agricultural peoples compared 
with that of the nomads.”- Again he says, "Even with the slight collection of data 
given in Table 1, it is evident that the solution to the problem of connections and 
transmissions between southern Alexico and the United States must be sought 
among the agricultural peoples. It is also among the agricultural peoples that the 
greatest differentiation occurs.’’^ Later he states, "It seems a fairl_\- certain assump- 
tion that what transmissions occurred between the two regions rarely if ever went 
directly across the north Alexican desert plateau, but went around it ”■* 

Few will den\- the persuasiveness of the suggestions I)r Beals makes from the 
data in his possession. The whole question is whether or not those data are complete 
and trustworthy' enough to permit of even a "fairly certain" assumption which 
rules out the northern plateau as a possible route of culture diffusion. Upon looking 
ox'er the list of 116 traits in Dr Beals’ Table 2, the writer was amazed to find that 
to the 31 traits recorded for all the tribes of nomads by all the authorities utilized 
by Dr Beals, he could add 30 more traits from his study of two of these tribes. 
The list of these additions is as follows: 


Turquoise 

bling 

Shield 

Mask 

('apti\e Eagles 
ratto(jing 
Musical How 

Patole (Dice nr Sta\c flame) 
f'airn or 3Vayside Shrine 
Poisoned .Arrows 


Thatched Roofs 
Gourd Utensils 
Gaps 

Kicking Race 
Painted Ulothing 
Tambourine Type Drum 
Infanticide 

Pinole (made of mesqiiite) 
Food (''iTerings 
A’ision and DreanP 


Rain Ceremonies 
Ceremonial Fire 
Ceremonial I'rees 
Incense 
Palisades 
Spear-Thrower 
Pottery Drum 
Maize CultiNation 
Squash Cultivation 
Irrigation 


- Page 1.'6 
■’ Ibid 
'■ Page 147 

' Dr Heals indicated that the trait ihoiigh unrecorded, was prob.ible jiresent in the .irea 
In that he lorn-ct 
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The first 20 of these trails should be added to Dr Beals' table without reserva- 
tion. The validity of the last 10 is more doubtful, and it may be that some of them 
should be eliminated. In respect to the first 6 of the 10 doubtful traits it is not always 
clear that what the writer found among the ('hiricahua or Mescalero corresponds 
e.xactly to the trait Dr Beals had in mind when he compiled his list. 

There is the case of rain ceremonies. The Apaches certainl_\' performed cere- 
monies to bring rain, but they were not often connected with crops. A storm was 
more likely to be desired for purification after widespread sickness, to retard an 
enem>', or to replenish the drinking water supply. Is this to be equated with the 
rain ceremonies of the far south and Southwest^ 

What of the ceremonial fire' At the Apache four-day girl's puberty rite a fire is 
supposed to be kindled with a fire-drill by either the girl or the shaman who sings 
for her, and it must be kept burning throughout the ceremony. Does this suggest 
connection with the sacred fire of a temple? 

Again, trees u ere a source of supernatural power to these Apaches. The par- 
ticular tree from vhich or under which the individual gained his supernatural e.x- 
perience might be singled out and named in songs Beliefs clustered about certain 
trees and bushes home were known to be ''witched," those who ate from their 
fruits would be poisoned Plow close are these concepts to what Dr Beals has in 
mind' 

Sages, other pungent smelling plants, and animal parts were thrown on hut 
coals to create smoke and odor .An\' person who had had an' thing to do with the 
dead or with the death rites was i.'bliged to purify himself and his possessions by 
bathing in that smoke The practice was an integral part of many rites, and a 
specific for headache, ni)sebieed, an<i other ailments 'shall this be called use of 
incense' 

The Apaches often surrounded their individual camps with a rude fence of 
cactus and utilized the sharp-pointed yucca plant for the purpose of enclosing and 
protecting the camp, too To some this ma;- not seem elaborate enough to be termed 
a palisaile. 

Wanv ma> be surprised to see the spear-thrower included in the list of additional 
traits 'I'he writer hastens to add that the Apaches do not have the conventional 
spear-thrower What the Mescalero do utilize is the principle of the spear-thrower. 
Men used to wear a rope tied to the right wrist and carried a short spear notched 
about midway along the shaft. To use the spear, the rope was slipped around this 
notch in such a manner that it became loosened as the spear was propelled forward. 
This dfMce allowed the thrower to clasp the spear near the point, while the rope 
stretched backward and was attached to the spear at the notch to the rear. Thus 
when the spear was hurled the guidance of the rope gave the effect of artificially 
lengthening the arm. The writer has seen improvised spears thrown long distances 
with force and accuracy hy this means. Xow it is evident that while the IMescalero 
did not receive the spear-thrower in form, unless we are to accept this as an in- 
dependent invention, we musi agree that the idea and principle of the atlatl did 
penetrate to them. 
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The dil'liculty in placing these traits and deciding whether or not they belong 
on our list involves a critique of a statistical approach to anthropological data which 
assumes that a trait in one culture is the counterpart or equivalent of a formally 
similar or comparable trait in another culture. These difficulties are multiplied 
when the trait in question does not fall under the heading of material culture and 
is consequenth' not always easy to define in formal terms. But such a critique is 
too involved a subject with which to burden a brief statement and will not be at- 
tempted here. 

In regard to the last four items listed there is no doubt of their e.xistence before 
reservation dac’s. The question is one of their age' did these agricultural traits and 
the pottery drum which is generally associated with them e.xist for these .\paches 
prior to 1750 as Dr Beals’ paper would require if they are to be considered here? 

It may seem strange to speak of the agricultural traits of nomads. Nevertheless, 
the manner in which the -\paches carried on the small amount of crop-raising in 
which they engaged offered little hindrance to their roving life. They planted seed 
in some sheltered spot, came back once or twice to pull the worst of the weeds, and 
returned again for the harvesting. If water was nearby and easy to divert into the 
helds, irrigation was practiced. Not all families raised crops, in fact very few did; 
but as far back as the memories of the old men now living can carry us, a little 
agriculture was carried on in this fashion It may well be that agriculture was begun 
among these people after 1750. But there seems to be no way to decide the question 
with hnality now, so the traits are listed with the above reservations. Incidently, 
if proof should be forthcoming that the traits do antedate 175o. it would somewhat 
modify Dr Heals’ picture of a non-agricultural northern province 

When the 50 traits listed above are added to the 51 to which Dr Beals found 
reference, the alleged meagerness of the nomad culture largely vanishes The com- 
bined 61 traits of the nomads compare very favorabl\' with the 55 positively re- 
corded for the Jalisco-Tepic province, the 56 of Old Sinaloa, the 6^ of Old Sonora, 
the 62 of Southwestern L'nited States, and the various totals mentioned for other 
provinces at the beginning of this article. One may eliminate a number of the doubt- 
ful cases and still have an impressive total left for the nomads. 

There is no reason to think that the .\paches possessed a richer culture than the 
other nomads of northern Mexico. When the writer was compiling a library thesis 
concerning the .\paches some years ago he read through volume after volume of old 
source material w hich supposedly dealt with these nomads or included observations 
concerning them He found few references to any of the trails which are given above. 
He did find that it was an almost invariable rule for travellers, clergymen, and otti- 
cials to dismiss nomadic peoples with a few contemptuous and harsh epithets, and 
that governments were forinerlv more concerned with exterminating these wander- 
ing tribes than willi preserving their lore. It is not too daring to guess that the lack 
of references to traits of the northern nomads which Dr Beals noted is not so much 
due to the absence of the traits as it is to this discrimination and selective process. 
Fo this must be added the inherent difficulty which those who are not professional 
ethnographers will li.ne in discovering any but the most obvious traits among 
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nomadic peoples. If special regard is constantly paid by a settled people to a tree 
near a temple, it is not so difficult to ascertain and note this. It is another matter 
to obtain reliable data on the attitude of nomadic peoples in regard to trees. 

Xor must it be assumed because these Apache tribes are believed to have come 
onginallv from the north, that the additional traits are some which show mostly 
northern affiliations and could not be duplicated for other northern ^Mexican 
nomads Of the 3U additional traits which have been enumerated, 24 are also listed 
for southern Mexico, and Dr Beals indicates his belief that a twenty-fifth, the 
poisoned arrow, existed in southern Mexico too. Of the 24 additional traits which 
the nomads and southern Mexico have in common, IS are also to be found in south- 
western United States 

It may make things a bit more graphic if the writer uses Dr Beals' own method 
Dr Beals arranged a table (Table .3) which he named ‘‘Cultural Connections." He 
reduced the number of basic traits under consideration from 1 16 to 104. He sought 
to show the number of these 104 traits recorded for each culture province and the 
number and percentage of its traits which each province shares with every other 
province. 

Dr Beals found that 7S of his 104 traits had been recorded for southern Me.xico 
He found according to his sources that only 17 of these 78 traits of southern Mexico 
were also common to the northern nomads, or a scant 22 percent. But in examining 
these 78 southern Mexican traits we can add 22 more to the 1” which Dr Beals 
credited to the nomads, and the total is brought up to ,39 traits which southern 
IMexico .shares with the nomads, SO percent of southern Mexico’s 7S traits. Compare 
this to the 56 traits (71 percent,) which southern Mexico shares with the Jalisco- 
Tepic area, the 43 f53 percent; with Tepic-Culiacan; the .38 (48 percent) with Old 
Sinaloa; the 40 (.31 percent) with Old Sonora; the 42 (54 percent) with southwestern 
United States, the 55 (70 percent) with Southern Sierra; the 17 (22 percent) with 
Central-Agriculturists, the 25 (32 percent! with Xorthern Sierra, the 22 (28 percent) 
with Tamaulipas; the 33 traits t42 percent) which southern Xle.xico shares with 
southeastern United States; and it is apparent, so far as present evidence indicates, 
that the northern nomads or the northern plateau cannot be ruled out as a possible 
cultural avenue between southern Mexico and southwestern United States. The 
writer does not mean to insist now that the nomads must have been important in 
the transmission of cultural elements to the Southwest, but he does mean to imply 
that the statistical proof that the nomads could not have acted in such capacity 
is most inconclusive. A study of the Lipan Apache which the writer hopes to initiate 
soon should give us much mure information on the point. 

In conclusion it might be said that even a stronger case for the influence of 
southern factors upon the northern nomads could be built up with little effort. There 
are a number of traits suggestive of the south (such as shooting fish with barbed 
arrows anrl use of the enema tube) which the writer has recorded for the Apache 
tribes, but which are not ituluded in the list of traits used 1)V Dr Beals for his 
calculations 

M. H. OpiEK 

I)ULi r . \ I'w XI' I ■ 
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PETROGLYPHS SHOW THAT THE ANCIENTS OF THE SOUTHWEST 

WORE MASKS 

An article by White in a recent number of the American Anthropologist 
gives a brief discussion of “Masks in the Southwest,"' to which the following should 
be added. 

Many pictographic groups in the Uintah Basin area, in northeastern Utah, 
show actors wearing animal-head masks, exhibiting the horns. A group on Ashley 
Creek, near Vernal, which we photographed as P87, is described by the writer as 
follows 

The central upper figure of the lower group is that of a man wearing a bird for a headdress. 
The figure at the left of the picture is not masked and is probably the man of ceremonies This 
man attracts notice in that he is wearing his hair in side bobs One man of the group is wearing 
a buffalo skin with horns for a headdress. .Another has a horned headdress which extends from 
his head on each side in comb fashion. There are three human beings that are masked to repre- 
sent some beast or insect. The whole group probably is an animal dance scene much like the 
animal dance scenes that can be observed in the Southwest at the present time. .And again it is 
quite possible that it is a death-dance scene involving images of the dead (the upper scene of 
this picture was of hand effigies), similar to those described by Kroeber^ as held by the Maidu 
(pp 431-432), the Kawaiisu (p. 604), the Tubatulabal (p, 609). and the Kitanemuk (p 613), 
the circles (with eyes, of the upper group) being crude images of the dead people for whom the 
ceremony is being conducted 

Masked actors are shown in several pictographic groups in Nine Mile Canyon, 
east of Price, Utah. The men are usually shown as wearing horned headdresses, as 
described by the writer under pictographs N-P7, N-P43, and N-P47 and correspond- 
ing cuts in Figure 4,^ These masked men in the Nine Mile Canyon pictographs are 
dubbed “'Cornute Men” by Morss,° the writer’s N-P7 masked man being figured 
by him in Plate 13, b, and described under his ‘‘Nine Mile Canyon Pictographs,” 


' Vol. 36:626-28, 1934. 

- -Albert B. Reagan, The Pictographs of .Ashley and Dry Fork A’alleys in Northeastern 
Utah (Transactions, Kansas .Academy of Sciences, \'ol. 34), p, 199. 

^ Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin. Bureau of -American Ethnology, 78, 
1925). 

' -Albert B. Reagan, -Anciently Inhabited Caves of the C'ernal (Utah) District, with some 
additional Notes on Nine ilile Canyon. Northeast Utah (Ibid , A’ol. 36), pp. 62-63. The 
N-P7 group is also described in other reports of the writer on this region, as follows Some 
-Archaeological Notes on Nine Alile Canyon, Utah (El Palacio, \ ol. 31, No 4:45-71, Santa le, 
July 29, 1931) and in Some Notes on the Picture Writing North of Me.xico (Bulletin, V agner 
Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia, A’ol. 7 :,lS-54, November, 1932) where a photograph 
of group X-P7 is the upper figure on page 42 

Noel Morss, The .\neient Culture of the Fnmont Ri\er in Utah (Papers, Peabody ilu- 
seum of -Cmerican .Archaeology ami Ethnology, Vol 12, No .1, 1931) .Also see Julian H. 
Steward, Petroglyphs of California and .\djoining States (Unncrsity of California Publica- 
tions in .American .Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 24, No 2, 1929), p, 217, for a discussion 
of katchina-like pictographs; Jesse Walter Fewkes. Hopi Katchinas (Twenty-first Annual 
Report, Bureau of .American Ethnology, pp. 3-120, 1903) for types of Hopi katchinas. 
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pp. 40-41. He also found cornute pictographs in the Fremont River area in Utah 
and northward at many other places along Green River and its tributaries to the 
Nine Mile Canyon country (pp. 34-42, pis. 13-18) 

It might be argued that these animal headdresses %sere not masks in the sense 
of this discussion, though there are ghphs which seem to show that the skin covered 
the face and that holes were cut through it for peep holes. But to look further, 
there are pictographic scenes which show unmistakable masks. Several groups which 
Morss examined at Fruita, Utah (‘‘Dancer Pictographs,” p. 34, pis. 15-16) showed 
unmistakable masks, iMorss states (p. 351, "The face may be left blank or the fea- 
ture roughl}- indicated or a mask ma> be shown ,” and in his conclusion on the picto- 
graphs of the region he further states (p. 421, "The Fremont anthropomorphs seem 
to have been developed from Basket-maker prototypes and indicate the personifi- 
cation of supernatural beings in forms similar to those now familiar in the South- 
west.” Steward also mentions the glyphs of the Fruita-Thompson area in Utah 
(p. 152, pis, 81-82): “One type of the figures (found in the Fruita region . . .) is 
closely similar to the katchina dance costumes of the Pueblo Indians;” and the 
figures he exhibits on the two plates are all of the Fremont type of culture. 

Concerning the age of these pictographs we note that the glyphs of P87 in Ashley 
\’alley are probably of Basket Maker age, while those of Nine Mile Canyon which 
were examined by Morss and the writer are of the Fremont culture stage, as are 
also those from Fruita. These all have the characteristics of the Fremont culture. 
Morss holds this culture flourished in Pueblo II times, stating in his introduction 
“The presence of small amounts of black-on-white and corrugated pottery, with 
other evidence, showed that this complex [the Fremont culture stage] was con- 
temporary with Pueblo II in other regions” (therefore not later than 9C0 A.D.). This 
conclusion was arrived at simultaneously by the writer on the basis of finds in 
the Uintah Basin (as given in the articles mentioned above). So the “rock writings” 
show beyond doubt that masks were used in Indian katchina ceremonies before 
the coming of the Spaniards. 

.\T.BEET B. RE.4G.<tN 

Brigham Vouxg University 
Provo, Utah 

THE BULBED ENEAIA SYRINGE IN NORTH AMERICA 

In Appendix 1 of Comparative Ethnological Studies, \'olume 8 (“Alodifications 
in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans,” 1930) the late E. Nordenskiold 
brought together the relevant data and discussed the use of enema tubes and syr- 
inges among the American aborigines. He expressed the opinion that “the peculiar 
idea of using enematic injections has probably been independently invented both 
in the Old World and the New.” Two types of devices for this purpose are dis- 
tinguishable. One has a bulb and the other has not. "The bulbless type is known 
from N. W. North America to the Choco in Colombia, and the bulbed one from large 
tracts of South America” (italics ours). 
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It is the purpose of this brief note to call attention to the use of the bulbed type 
of enema syringe by certain Xorth American natives, a fact overlooked by Xorden- 
skiold, but one which nicely fits into the series of culture traits compiled by him 
which occur north of Mexico in Xorth America and in South America but, in 
the intervening regions, sporadically, if at all,^ The positive information which has 
come to my notice is confined to Algonkian and Siouan speaking people and, for 
these groups, only from a few localities and tribal units. Systematic inquiry in the 
field and information recorded in documentary sources may reveal a much wider 
distribution of the bulbed syringe. 

A. Skinner reported the bulbed enema syringe for the Eastern Cree.- In the 
course of field work among the Xorway House and Cross Lake Cree (Manitoba) 
in 1930, I found the same device in use. The bulb was made of a jackfish {Esox 
Indus) bladder and the tube of the leg bone of a bird (■'). 

Dr J. M. Cooper made inquiries regarding the enema syringe among the James 
Bay Cree, but failed to secure affirmative information. At Atawapiskat (100 miles 
north of Fort Albany), however, a type in which a small cotton bag is used was 
known. The native name for it was sisobatcigan, “thing or instrument for squirting 
water,” Dr Cooper says that his informant was doubtful whether the device was 
of aboriginal or European origin.^ 

Among Saulteaux-Ojibwa groups the enema syringe seems to be a well-known 
device. A. .Skinner,^ F. Densmore,* and H. H. Smith® refer to it and Baraga records 
the term pindabawadjigan, "clyster-pipe,” in his Dictionary.' This is the term by 
which the bulbed enema syringe is known among all the Saulteaux groups east of 
Lake Winnipeg which I have visited, and its cognate is employed by the Xorway 
House and Cross Lake Cree. The Berens River Saulteaux, like the latter, use a 
jackfish bladder. The tube is made from the wing bone of the Canada goose and by 
means of a sinew wrapping is attached to the bladder. The same device is known to 
the Hollow Water River band to the south and to the Island Lake band to the north- 
east. H. H. Smith likewise refers to the use of the bulbed syringe among the Mesk- 
w'aki (Fox).* 

' Table I, Comparati\e Ethnological Studies, \'ol- 9 (1931) and .Appendix 1. The latter 
had previously appeared in Vmer (1926) under the title “En jamforelse mellan indiankulturen 
i sodra Sydamerika och i A'ordamerika.” 

* Xotes on the Eastern Cree and Xorthern Saulteaux (.\nthropological Papers, .\merican 
Museum of Xatural History. Vol 9, toil), p. 77 Skinner cites p. 190 in the 1795 edition of 
Hearne's "Journey" in connection with his own observation, but Hearne makes no reference 
to an cni-ma syr!nj;r What lie does describe is the practice of hloieiiig into the anus of a patient. 

’ Personal letter ■“ Op dt . p. 161 

^ Uses of Plants by the Chi|)i)ewa Tmlians (Bulletin. Bureau of .American Ethnology, -14, 
1928), pp. 33D32, 

* Ethnobotany of the Ojilma Indians (Bulletin. Public .Museum of Milwaukee, \'ol 4, 
19,12), p 342. 

'K P Bishop Baraga, \ I lictionary of the Otchipne l.an.guage (Montreal, 1878), Part 1. 

* Ethnobotany of the Meskwaki (Bulletin, Pulilic Museum of Milwaukee, 3'ol 4, 1928), 
]) 219, 
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For Siouan speaking groups, AI. R. Gilmore’ has recorded the use of an infusion 
of the bark and root of the Kentucky coffee-tree {{Gymnocladus dioica [L] Koch) 
as a rectal injection for constipation among the Dakota, Omaha, Ponca, Winnebago, 
and Oto. "This remedy was used from time immemorial,’' he says. “Prior to contact 
with Europeans the Indians made their own syringes, an animal bladder being 
used for the bulb and a hollow cylindrical bone, as the leg bone of a prairie chicken, 
turkey, goose, or other bird, was used for the tube. The bulb was attached to the 
tube by sinew wrapping.” 

.A. IrVIXG H.A.LLOWELL 

UX'IVERSITY or PEX-X'SYLV.iX'IA 

Phil.adelphi.a, P.a. 


’ Uses of Plants b}- the Indians of the Missouri River Region (Thirty-third -Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of .American Ethnology, 1919. pp -13-154), p. 89. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the association will be held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, on December 27-29, 1935 (Friday to Sunday, inclusive). 

MEXICAN LANGUAGES 

The “Institute Mexicano de Investigaciones Linguisticas” (Universidad Na- 
cional de Mexico) “plans to publish successively, as its financial means may permit 
the most complete and recent dictionaries and grammars of the numerous indigenous 
languages still spoken in this country, as well as dialectical studies of the Spanish 
language, either reediting in critical editions our most representative works thereon, 
or reproducing the already existing monographs on regional language.” 

GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

It is announced that applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during 
the period between April 1, 1936 and .April 1, 1937 must be filed before January 15, 
19-6, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-.Aid, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park .Avenue, New A'ork City. 

.Among the awards for 1935-1936 are: Otto Klineberg for a study of emotional 
expression among the Chinese; Ronald L. Olson for a study of cultural changes in- 
volved in the shift front paternal to maternal descent among the Haisla and Heiltsuk 
of British Columbia; Julian H. Steward for a study of the ecological aspects of 
Shoshoni society. 

-Applications for Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships and Pre-Doctoral 
Field Fellowships are to be submitted to the Fellowship Secretary by December 1, 
1935, and for Pre-Doctorai Fellowships for Graduate Study by March 15, 1936. 

.A New Series, ‘‘Gener.al Series in .Anthropology,” has been issued, offering 
an inexpensive vehicle for the publication of monographic material. There have 
appeared No. 1 — The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the 
Source of the Ghost Dance, by Leslie Spier, and No. 2 — Taos Pueblo, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons. (Leslie Spier, editor: George Banta Publishing Company, Alenasha, Wis., 
agent.) 

Edw.-\rd H. Thompson, famous for his long residence in A'ucatan and his pioneer 
archaeological explorations there, died in Plainfield, New Jersey, on May 18, 1935 
at the age of seventy-five. He was the friend of all the early investigators in A’ucatan 
and his ownership of Chichen Itza made him a well known figure to all Maya stu- 
dents. He was .American Consul in A'ucatan for almost twenty-five years, combining 
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these services with archaeological investigations. His principal work was at Chichen 
Itza where he discovered the “High Priest’s Grave,’’ the famous tablet of the 
Initial Series, and uncovered the “Temple of the Painted Columns." He discovered 
several new sites in the interior of Y'ucatan and knew much of the folklore of the 
present natives. 

Collections gathered by him are in the field Museum in Chicago and in the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge The remarkable collection of objects dredged from 
the Cenote of Sacrifice at Chichen, now in the Peabody Museum, will alway s remain 
a monument to his indefatigable zeal and to his desire to preserve fur all time some- 
thing of the life of the Mayas whom he loved 

M T. 
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narrow purpose with that of the author and either approve of the method and say 
so or accept it in silence, for there is nothing legitimate to be said against the aim 
of the author to produce a sturdy introduction to anthropology presenting essential 
facts topically and deliberately avoiding theoretical discussion. And he has con- 
summated his endeavor with an art, a lucidity, originality, and grasp of the be- 
wildering difficulties which beset the novice, all his own. As individual modes of 
reception, even tastes, often vary widely, the method of approach in a new draft 
of the old stock material of anthropology will appeal to all who are teaching as well 
as learning the subject, and the volume will settle down to its deserved place on the 
shelf of te.xt books, a place of the first rank. It should be no defection from the 
highest standard of critical judgment to say that the teaching anthropologist will 
find the book a positive delight and a help. 

The orderly array of instances of custom, the aptness of illustrations from eco- 
nomic, social, and religious life, are a model combination of the comparative, the 
historical, and the analytical methods of dealing with ethnology; a combined source 
book and intellectual treatise. The author’s wide experience in the realms of social 
and religious science and his understanding of student needs show forth in vigorous 
measures 

There are, however, some confidences to exchange between author and reviewer, 
and here is one place to present them. 

Some confusion in representing ideas of higher and lower racial status, mental 
traits, brain size and faculties, is apparent in the following statement (p. 7). 

If races are to be ranked as higher and lower, it must be lor their mental traits Fair hair 
and long heads have no intrinsic value, though conccixably they may be ^igns of superiority 
The only physical feature that directly suggests mental worth is the brain because in the ani- 
mal kingdom a better brain does go with a higher status 

Here, however, there is again overlapping. Mongoloids are not inferior to Caucasians at 
all; Xegroes somewhat; .Australians more so, yet without falling before the more poorly equip- 
ped whites. There are really groups with larger and smaller brains, just as there are taller 
and shorter groups. 

Xevertheless, this result cannot be interpreted directly in terms of psychology While 
\ery great differences in the brain are significant, lesser ones are not. In civilized countries 
autopsies sometimes pro\ e criminals to have large brains while some great men were found 
to fall below the normal. .A difference of merely a few hundred units is thus not decisive, and 
the smaller brains of .Australians or other races are no positive proof of inferior faculties 

Something akin to equivalent racial status is clear to Dr Lowie’s mind, which 
never fails in clarity of judgment, yet here there is mist in conveying conclusions 
as to superiority-inferiority to minds untrained in the grading of human groups. 
Probably no one could do better in a more purely objective attempt at analysis. 
A'et one might expect an authority as potent in the anthropological court to avoid 
moulding opinion by “silently” advocating a graded rating of races until a solution 
can be predicted that will square with the full verdict of scientific judgement. It 
seems to one who professes no prejudicial convictions that to quote authorities on 
this point might hax-e been preferable to stating it as is done. .And it might also be 
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inserted here that the absence of reference in other instances to authorities where 
there are two sides to theoretical questions is noticeable. Sanction could be found 
for applying this comment also to paragraph 2 and the end of paragraph 4 on page 9. 

Again a note of professional weariness, when encountering the conventional 
classification of culture periods (tabulation, p. 11) based solely upon an inventory 
of mechanical inventions and economic traits. The gradual sanitation of profession- 
al thought along lines of cultural classification from savagery to recenc\- is finding 
its interests turning to consideration of other inventions than those concerned with 
minerals and machines. Strange that Dr Lowie should pass by the fields of social 
and religious science, which he has made so closely associated with his name, when 
tabulating culture periods sequentially as though he did not yet accept the social 
structure of the Australians to be a “sign” (p. 7, paragraph 2) of progressiveness 
more weighty than the simple status of their industry, or the religious complexity, 
even richness, of the IMaori to be as indicative of cultural advancement as their 
ignorance of the metal age is, according to old methods of classification, an index 
of their primitiveness. Some of us will therefore find it difficult to understand Dr 
Lewie’s mood in respect to the use of criteria in the classification of culture periods. 
We would ordinarily picture him as a spokesman for the adoption of a scale based 
upon mental rather than material achievements, in terms perhaps bolder than most 
of us who are convinced of its significance, and certainly more eloquent. Yet while 
we remind ourselves that the book is not prepared for critical expert theorists, the 
fact remains that student readers seeking light from a new source inevitably imbibe 
sense-judgment, often more positive than the author intends it to be, from the na- 
ture of his treatment of moot points. Since the audience for which the book is pro- 
fessedly intended is the non-expert audience, impressions made may always be 
safeguarded by an extra dose of caution. I am not at all sure that I could, for in- 
stance, avoid discussing the racial equation without bias myself. 

Dr Lowie several times surprises us by stressing motives for human customs 
conventionally without regarding what we know, through recent findings in various 
areas, to be motives partaking largely of a spiritual nature, as art (p. 179-81), 
scalping, torture, cannibalism (p. 225), except for what is said in another section 

(p. 228). 

The chapter on marriage and the family (XIII) leads from treatment of simple 
up to complicated forms of mating by gradual degrees and so clearly that nothing 
could be desired to prepare the way for the student whose first experiences with 
primitive social forms is so often found to be confusing. That the definition 
(p. 239) of perplexing marriage regulations amongthe extinct Tamanak of theOrinoco 
is self-explanatory to a lavman upon whom the experiment was tried, after having 
read over just once the preceding four pages, is testimony to the clarity of style 
and arrangement of thought. 

A final comment: I only wish that the author had also seen fit to treat as a se- 
lected area the tribes of eastern and northeastern North America, not so much for the 
benefit of students of general anthropology but to contribute his sagacity to a field 
where I for one am ready to admit the need of aid. In probablx' the most charming 
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piece of exposition in all his career Dr Lowie has set down the inevitable logic of 
elementary anthropology. 

Fr.xnk (;. Speck 

University of Pexxsylv.xnt.x 


Patterns of Culture. Ruru Bexedict. (xiii, 291 pp. $2.50. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934.1 

Dr Benedict’s book is done with the insight, dignity, and charged style that 
we have come to expect of her writings. It is an important contribution, in regard 
to which, however, two considerations must be kept in mind. First, it is a work for 
the intelligent non-anthropologist, not for the anthropologist. Second, as a book, 
it deals with culture patterns in the wider sense of the word, not primarily with the 
psychiatrically-delineated "configurations’’ which she discussed some years ago 
in the AiiERic.VN Axthropologist. 

The basic concept is that of culture occurring in certain patterns which de- 
termine its fabric and are of influence on the lives led by aU individuals under a 
culture. These patterns make up the character or distinctive quality of each culture; 
its “genius,” to use an old phrase aptly reused by Dr Boas in the preface. This 
quality of course inheres largely in forms, or interrelations of forms; it can never 
be adequately formulated in terms of culture content alone. Nor can it be measured 
or demonstrated. Essentially, it is seizable and definable by subjective empirical 
approach. The estimation of the relative weight of the patterns in a culture, for 
instance, must be done primarily by feeling; and their documentation is of the sort 
which substantiates an a priori, synthetic apperception, whose validity depends on 
the fit of the pattern parts and their leaving no significant remainder of the culture 
undealt with. N'o approach is farther than this from the customary analytic one of 
Boas; and it speaks for the catholicity of the group of which he is leader that the 
present work is from the pen of a many years’ associate. Those who will, may quarrel 
with the approach as "unscientific.” They would have to quarrel also with Burck- 
hardt’s "Renaissance,” Bryce’s “Commonwealth,” Redfield’s “Tepoztlan.” 

\'ery considerably, the book is propaganda for the anthropological attitude, as 
entertained fervently by Dr Benedict, to the audience of cultivated intelligence 
generally. Hence there are passages that deal with concepts which to professional 
anthropologists have become somewhat thread-bare: the insufficiency of racial 
heredity to e.xplain differences of culture, for instance (pp. 2.33-36). This is not a 
stricture. With the objective of the book what it is, such passages are appropriate 
and necessary. 

In her seventh chapter, on the nature of society, the author argues explicitly 
that “we do not need a plank of configuration written into the platform of an eth- 
nological school” (p. 229). However, more than half the text (166 pages of 278) is 
given over to a picturing of Zuni, Dobu, Kwakiutl from the angle of the semi- 
psychiatric configurations which Dr Benedict was the first to develop. Despite her 
warnings, therefore, there is likely to be a residuum of misimpression that her gen- 
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eral concept of patterns means nearly the same thing as her special type of configur- 
ations Her depiction of the two American cultures is worked over, not a reprint 
from the article in this journal. The third, on Dobu, is of course wholly new. In- 
cidentally, with its compression from a book into a chapter, the effect of Dobu comes 
out even harsher than in Fortune's hands- the culture is pathological to the point 
of repellance. 

Throughout, the book has the quality of distinctive, almost passionatel.v felt, 
balanced thinking precisely expressed. 

One paragraph may be pardoned the anthropologist. The re\ iewer does not feel 
that Dr Benedict has carried her configuration approach too far: rather it remains 
to be developed farther, now that this book is done. She points out that the Kwakiutl 
are specialized in their megalomania: the southern Salish have an individualistic 
culture, the interior Salish an uncoordinated one. She shows illuminating contrasts 
to the Pueblos among Pima, Xavaho, Plains tribes at special points. Are not these 
cultures worth treating systematically from the same point of view? We have full 
enough data on most of them. What matter if their configurations come out less 
dominated by a single attitude’-’ They are just as important. The psychologist does 
not study only accentuated psychoses or the most e.xtreme personalities. Such mac- 
serve best for an entry into a new field; but the goal of understanding is normality 
in its diversity. Every culture must have its '‘genius;’’ to know any one is a con- 
tribution to the understanding of how human culture acts. If her studies of Zuni and 
Kwakiutl continue to remain isolated, their meaning will be uncertain, their validity 
will be questioned. The reviewer hopes she will push farther, into more resistant 
material, and give us new stimuli and insights, 

A. L, Krueber 

L'niversitv of Califormc 


Thoughts, Talks and Tramps. Ever.ard im Thl'RX, Edited with a Memoir by R. R. 

Marett. (xxiii, 285 pp , frontispiece, map. $4,00. London; Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press, 1934). 

This collection of thirteen intimate and entertaining articles, most of which are 
reprinted from obscure publications, contains a wealth of first-hand ethnological 
observations regarding the natives of British Ouiana and the islands of the South 
Pacific, 

The twenty years spent in British Guiana as curator of the museum at George- 
town and later as magistrate and government agent of the Northwest Province 
gave to Im Thurn an intimate knowledge of nativ-e customs which accounted for 
his unparalleled success as an administrator of native affairs. In subsequent years 
when he held the important positions of Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific, Im Thurn 's regime stands as the classic example of applied 
anthropology. 

The present articles reflect his great interest in the problem of the effects of 
white contact upon native cultures but are of equal interest to those less philosoph- 
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ically inclined because of the wealth of ethnological detail which they contain, 
much of which, Im Thurn explains, is recounted as written in the field. The book 
contains much more solid information of interest to the anthropological student 
than its rather general title would imply. 

M. \V. Stirlixg 

Bureau of American EthN'oloc.v 


Sex and Culture. J. D. Uxwix. (xxiii, 676 pp. S12.00. London: Oxford University 

Press, Humphrey Milford, 19.14.) 

The thesis of this voluminous work is that cultural energy in all human societies 
is the result of restrictions upon sexual behavior. The more stringent these have 
been, the higher the culture has risen in the scale. The author has studied eighty 
primitive societies, being guided, he states, only by the character of the descriptions 
available, and he concludes that there is an invariable correlation between the de- 
gree of sexual restriction and cultural achievement. 

In order to attain this absolute correlation, he has had to manipulate his 
definitions both of sexual restrictions and of cultural achievement. His correlations, 
in fact, only concern the limitation of pre-nuptial freedom in women and the nature 
of religious rites. It is never quite clear why he regards pre-nuptial restrictions as 
being so much more dynamic than post-nuptial, but restrictions upon the sexual 
opportunities of women are more desirable than upon those of men, he says, be- 
cause women are more important in child rearing. 

In defining cultural achievement the standard is surprising. The lowest level 
recognized is that characterized by religion without post-funeral honor of the in- 
dividual dead or without worship in temples, these two being the criteria of the 
middle and highest level of primitive cultural achievement. For a culture to rise 
from the lowest plane to the next higher level it is only necessary to restrict pre- 
nuptial freedom of women; to rise to the highest level, where they will be capable 
of building temples, it is only necessary to demand tokens of virginity. It is not 
necessary that the restrictions shall be enforced for all females in a society. Thus, 
Samoa has the necessary cultural energy because restrictions are imposed on one 
girl in the village, the taupou, and rates as a culture with the most stringent re- 
strictions, whereas Zuni, for instance, ranks as one with complete absence of re- 
strictions, having, in the author’s words, not even ‘‘irregular or occasional con- 
tinence.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to criticize the long list of 
absurdities that are involved in the correlations in this volume. They can be indi- 
cated from the author’s handling of American Indian material. No tribes of North 
America north of Mexico have, according to his definitions, either temples or an- 
cestor cult, and must therefore have no restrictions upon sexual freedom. He has 
described twenty-five tribes from North America, but he has omitted without com- 
ment or excuse the entire area of the chastity belt. If, as he says, he was guided in 
his selection entirely by the excellence of the ethnographic material available, it 
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would have been natural to include at least the Menomini and the Cheyenne. The 
latter’s prohibition of pre-nuptial sex life would of course have played havoc with 
his one-to-one correlation between high cultural status characterized by temples, 
and the existence of pre-nuptial restrictions. 

The final chapter of the volume is entitled ‘‘Necessity in Human Affairs” and 
contains the laws based upon his correlations. Thus: 

.\ny society in which complete pre-nuptial freedom (outside the exogamic regulations and 
prohibited degrees) has been permitted for at least three generations will be in the zoistic 
cultural condition (p. 347). 

The moral in regard to our immediate cultural past is strongly stated: 

.\s soon as . . . marriage and di\ orce by mutual consent became part of the inherited tradition 
of a complete new generation, the energy, either of the whole society or of a group within 
that society, decreased, and then disappeared (p. 412). 

For the future he seems to consider it necessary that women shall be given legal 
status equal to men’s in order that their situation may be bearable enough so that 
cultural energy is produced. 

The volume is an extreme example of the manipulation of anthropological ma- 
terial to support private programs of social reform, in this case, a program of return 
to the immediate \'ictorian past. It makes clear, as has already been abundantly 
demonstrated in anthropological literature, that any thesis, no matter how unlikely, 
can be upheld b}.- a suitable rearrangement of cultural facts from primitive peoples. 
Only insistance upon a greater scrupulousness and a greater intelligence can pre- 
vent the recurrence of such volumes of special pleading. 

Ruth Benedict 

CoLuMBi.4 University 

.1 Manual of Excavation in the Xear East. Methods of Digging and Recording of the 

Tell en-Xasbeh Expedition in Palestine. Willi.ym Frederic B.yde. (vii, 81 pp., 

14 illus. SI SO. Berkeley: University of California Press, 19.14.) 

Considerable popular interest was aroused recently by articles in the press and 
semi-scientific publications which announced that ancient finger prints impressed 
in the soft clay by Palestinian potters as they shaped their vessels now served the 
archaeologist as "date-marks.” This evidence, it was indicated, aided in determin- 
ing the contemporaneity of occupation levels at various parts of a mound and also 
assisted in correlating assemblages of pottery found in tombs with the material 
from different layers. The expedition which contributed this item to the complex of 
archaeological procedure likewise developed and elaborated upon the technique of 
excavation and the methods of recording described b\' Director Bade in his little 
manual. In the introduction it is suggested that the methods described, although 
set forth in a Palestinian context, are applicable to archaeological enterprises any- 
where. 

Considered from the viewpoint of the Southwest, a number of the features 
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discussed are applicable to excavations in that region, while others are not. The 
main survey map, which is the basis for the system of recording, is the contour 
control type with superimposed grid, with which most present day field men are 
familiar. Conditions in the Southwest call for much smaller squares than those 
indicated in the Manual but the general principles described by Bade hold good, 
ft would be advisable, however, to give even more specific location with respect 
to the identifying square of the peg than that indicated in the text. The section on 
the organization and management of excavation gangs is interesting to read, but 
most of the methods mentioned are not applicable to the Southwest because the 
laborers and the manner of working are so totally different from those in Palestine. 
In a broad way some of the suggestions concerning the staff, division of duties, etc , 
would be of help where a large undertaking such as that of Plodge at Hawikuh, Judd 
at Bonito, or Kidder at Pecos, was involved, but for the average expedition they 
are not germane. 

Descriptions of the various methods of recording, of the handling of specimens, 
what to save and what to discard are complete and detailed. The techniques dis- 
cussed are adaptable to the Southwest. As a matter of fact similar plans of procedure 
have been in use for a number of years. Suggestions of value will be found in the sec- 
tions on the use of the camera and the subject of surveying and mapping. This is 
also true of the discussion of the problems of stratigraphy. It is in the latter con- 
nection that the finger-print dating is described, but from the text the reader gathers 
that the method is still in its experimental stages. 

The Manual would be more of a contribution if it contained further details 
about additional items. The author refers to “knife and brush work” yet does not 
describe the process. The general reader would be interested and the beginner 
helped by an explanation of the technique involved. This is true also with respect 
to the question of skeletal remains. There is a discussion of the subject of finding 
and clearing of tombs but no mention of the way in which the bones were handled 
either for preservation or removal. Were tomb (grave) cards or form sheets, such 
as used by manc' .American archaeologists, a part of the record or was the necessary 
information recorded in the director’s journal? If special cards are provided a fac- 
simile of one would add to the information in the Manual. It might serv'e as a guide 
for other excavators. Further, what is the technique of excavating a tomb, or a room, 
or a silo for that matter? Is the material removed layer by layer according to the 
nature of the strata, by levels based on arbitrary measurement, or as a homogeneous 
unit? Indications in the text are that the layer by layer or so-called onion-skin meth- 
od was used on occasion. brief description of the manner of procedure would be 
in order. 

.A. paragraph on the director’s journal, its form, style, and the system of record- 
ing features not otherwise taken care of by maps, specimen cards, and the registry 
book would enhance the Manual. The same may be said for the subjects of the treat- 
ment of perishable objects, the kinds of preservatives employed and how they are 
applied, the packing and boxing of objects for shipment. This additional information 
could have been included in the book without materially increasing its size and 
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would have made it far more helpful to beginners and students in archaeology. The 
items which are presented demonstrate that the Tell en-Xasbeh expedition was 
especially attentive to the problems of technique and suggest that features such as 
mentioned above probably received similar treatment. Consequently it is to be 
regretted that they were not incorporated in the text so that the publication could 
truly be considered a “Manual of Excavation.” 

Fr.4NK H. H. Roberts Jr. 

Kurejiu of .\mf.riccn Ethnoloca 


.1 Decade of Progress in Eugenics: Scientific Papers of the Third International Con- 

gress of Eugenics. Harry H. Laughlin' (ed.). (xi, 5.31 pp., 28 pis. Sb.OO. Balti- 
more: \\'illiams and Wilkins Co., 1934.) 

This is the publication of the Eugenics Congress held in .August 1932, at the 
.American Museum of X'atural History, and includes a total of sixty-five papers 
and a summary of the exhibits arranged at the museum for the members and guests 
of the Congress. It is a considerably smaller output than that of the 1922 Congress 
from which the two volumes: "Eugenics, Genetics and the Family,” and "Eugenics 
in Race and State” resulted, and on the whole less provocative. Only a relatively 
few papers are devoted specifically to reports on human genetics; there is a small 
undistinguished section on method, and another on racial questions. The bulk of 
the discussion is devoted to a consideration of the various factors and agencies mak- 
ing for eugenic and dysgenic states in the population: the falling birth and marriage 
rates of the fit, the preservation in various ways of the maladjusted and inadequate, 
the effects of war, the biology of fertility, and the possible means at our disposal 
for effecting reform. 

While there is almost nowhere in the volume an adequate analysis or appraisal 
of the evidence which is available on the nature-nurture problem, and which should 
be basic to any eugenics thinking (H. J. Muller’s article on “The Dominance of 
Economics” is a notable exception to this statement and a penetrating criticism 
of the whole eugenics program), there is in a few papers a sober acknowledgement 
of our lack of any definitive knowledge on the nature and inheritance of mental 
disorder. The discussion by Pollock, Malzberg, and Fuller on the manic-depressive 
psychoses, and Dr Florence Powdermaker’s article on the social factors in mental 
development are examples in point, stressing the need respectively for more careful 
methods of investigation and for a recognition of the environmental factors which 
may be operative in producing some of the vast hordes of mental deviates. There 
are also some interesting compilations of statistics on birth rates, marriage rates, 
a straightforward presentation of population statistics by J. H. Landman, and a few 
other items which are sound enough if not particularly stimulating. 

It is the papers which deal with ways and means of reversing the proportion 
of eu- and d\sgenic elements in the population, however, which most vigorously 
belie the title of the volume. Here one finds ready and unchallenging acceptance of 
the simple notion that mental disorders and defects are one and inherited, a per- 
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verse disregard for any evidence to the contrary, and the dangerously confused 
reasoning that if feebte^indedness is not entirely inherited, then at least a feeble- 
minded environment is inherited and it makes very little difference anyway whether 
accurate distinctions are possible. Sterilization is variously brandished as a means 
for solving the unemployment problem, the crime problem, as a measure which 
must be ‘‘a valuable asset to humanity” since it possesses “a sufficient appeal to 
induce of the States of the Union to adopt statutes permitting its use,” and in 
one inspired article by L. K. Sadler as a method which if “enforced throughout 
the United States would result in less than one hundred years in eliminating at 
least 90% of crime, insanity, feeblemindedness, moronism, and abnormal sexuality, 
not to mention many other forms of defectiveness and degenerac>- ” .Such arrogantly 
sweeping figures need no comment from the more humbly ignorant among us. 

On the positive side, that of increasing the eugenic elements of the population, 
there are still the tacit assumptions that the “better” classes are the carriers of the 
most desirable traits for the race, and that if somehow these better classes could 
be made to realize their responsibilities to the future they would marry and pro- 
create eugenically. Dr Muller's comment is perhaps the most apt: “Is it to be won- 
dered at that a census of eugenists has disclosed an appalling failure to reproduce 
themselves, despite the fact that theyare maximally steeped in their own doctrines'-'" 
Or can it be that that fact is a first indication of effective action by eugenists'-' 
Certainly there is not much else to indicate that they have made measurable strides 
in any direction. 

C.ARoLVN .-^DLEE. Lewis 

Xlw York City 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A NOTE ON THE CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
OF NORTHERN MEXICAN NOMADS 

Dr Ralph Beals has rendered students of the ethnology of Mexico and the South- 
west an important service in his interesting and stimulating paper. “The Compara- 
tive Ethnology of Northern Mexico Before 1750 "*■ As those who have seen the 
study will remember, Dr Beals goes to Spanish sources for the recovery of important 
material, and marshalls his data to divide northern Mexico into tentative culture 
provinces. By a statistical treatment of the traits found within their boundaries 
he compares these provinces with each other, with southern Mexico, and with the 
Southwest and Southeast of the United States, analyzing his tables to offer valuable 
suggestions concerning the probable paths of diffusion of the region and the possible 
routes by which southern Mexican influence might have reached the Southwest. 

Among Dr Beals’ comments and conclusions there are one or two which seem 
to run counter to the writer’s field experience, and since the questions raised have 
bearing on central problems of Dr Beals' paper, it might be well to make a brief 
statement concerning them. 

One of the provinces which Dr Beals has described he calls that of the non- 
agricultural nomads, who occup\' the region of the northern plateau. Included 
among the aborigines of this province are the Mescaleru Apache and Chiricahua 
Apache, both of whom this writer has studied in the field. 

Unfortunately, Dr Beals has identified the Chiricahua Apache with the Western 
Apache. The latter term should be reserved strictly for the Apache groups now- 
stationed upon the San Carlos and White Mountain reservations in Arizona (White 
Mountain or Coyotero Apache. Tonto .Apache, San Carlos Apache, and Cibecue 
Apache). None of these Western .Apache groups lived in Alexico, and they are 
to be sharply differentiated from the Chiricahua Apache whose cultural and lin- 
guistic affiliations are rather with the Mescalero. Dr Harry Hoijer. who has done 
linguistic work among these peoples, classifies Chiricahua and Alescalero as dialects 
of the same language, much closer to each other than either is to Western Apache 
In many major particulars of culture there is a decided cleavage between the Mes- 
calero-Chiricahua usage on one hand and Western Apache custom on the other 
Thus the Western .Apache have a strongly developed dan system, while the Mes- 
calero and Chiricahua have no sibs at all The Western .\pache have an important 
agricultural complex; the Chiricahua and Alcscalero pav slight attention to the 
raising of crops W herever a major cultural difference is noted between the Western 
.Apache and the Mescalero, we can be almost certain that the Cluricahua will con- 
form to the Mescalero rather than to the Western .Apache practice. For example, 
the Western .Apache tell an origin m\ th of emergence from an underworld, whereas 
the Alescalero do not I'rue to uur rule, the Chiricahua agree with the Mescalero 
an.fl not with the W estern .Apache in this, as well as in so many other particulars. 

^ IberO' \nierit, ana 2. IJarkeley I ni' ersitv of ('aiifurni.i Press. 1912 
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This confusion of Apache tribes is not of special import, however, except that 
if we attempt to characterize the cultures of northern Mexico, we should know of 
which tribes we are speaking. 

^lore pertinent to our discussion is L)r Beals’ evaluation of the culture content 
of this province of the nomads Dr Beals takes 116 basic traits found from southern 
Me.xico to the Southwest and Southeast and indicates their occurrence in the various 
culture provinces. His table shows that 89 of these 116 traits have been recorded 
for southern Mexico. 62 for the Southwest, .SO for the Southeast, and only .11 for 
the northern nomads 

From the paucity of traits recorded for the nomads Dr Beals draws the inevit- 
able conclusions. Xo sooner has he arranged some of the material in tabular form 
than he remarks, "Table 1 is an effort to make this situation more graphic. It shows 
clearly the relative richness of the culture of the agricultural peoples compared 
with that of the nomads -Again he says. "Even with the slight collection of data 
git en in Table 1, it is evident that the solution to the problem of connections and 
transmissions between southern Mexico and the United States must be sought 
among the agricultural peoples. It is also among the agricultural peoples that the 
greatest differentiation occurs,’’^ Later he states, "It seems a fairl>' certain assump- 
tion that what transmissions occurred between the two regions rarely if ever went 
directly across the north Mexican desert plateau, but went around it."’ 

Few will deny the persuasiveness of the suggestions Dr Beals makes from the 
data in his possession. The whole question is whether or not those data are complete 
and trustworthy enough to permit of even a "fairly certain" assumption which 
rules out the northern plateau as a possible route of culture diffusion. Upon looking 
ox’er the list of 116 traits in Dr Beals' Table 2, the writer was amazed to lind that 
to the 31 traits recorded for all the tribes of nomads by all the authorities utilized 
by Dr Beals, he could add 30 more traits from his study of two of these tribes. 
The list of these additions is as tollows: 


Tuniuoife 

•Sling 

Shield 

Mask 

Captue Eagles 
Tattooing 
Musical Bow 

Patolc (Dice or Sta\e (kime) 
Cairn or Wayside Shrine 
I'nisoned \rrows 


Thatched Roofs 
Gourd Utensils 
( 'aps 

Kicking Race 
Painteii Clothing 
Taml>uurinc Type l)rum 
Infanticide 

I’inole (made of meS'iuiie'l 
Bond ( tlTerings 
\ ision and 1 treanv 


Ratn Ceremonies 
Ceremonial Fire 
I'oremonial Trees 
Incense 
Palisades 
’’pear-Thrower 
Pottery Drum 
■Maize Culti\ation 
kpiash Culti\ ation 
I rrigation 


- Page 1 i(i 
' Hid 
Page 147 

' I )r Beals indiuited that tile Ir.iit ihough unrei orded, was proB.dile pre-ent in the area 
In th.it he is torn ct 
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The first 2tl uf these traits sihuiM be adTeT ti> I'r Heals' table without reserva- 
tion. The valiJitv oi the hist in is more Toubttul, and it may be that some of thent 
should be eliminated. In respect to tlie tirst 6 tif the in doubtful traits it is not alwat's 
clear that what the writer found among the Chiricahtia or Mescalero corresponds 
e.xactlv to the trait Dr Heals had in mind w hen he Compiled his list. 

There is the case of rain ecrernonies The .Vriaches certainly performed cere- 
monies to bring ram, but they were not orten connected with crojis. A storm was 
more likelv to be desired for puiritualion after widespread sickness, to retard an 
enemv, or to replenish the drinking wmter supply Is this to be equated with the 
rain ceremonies of the far south and Southwest' 

What of the ceremonial hre' At the .-Vpache four-day girl's puberty rite a fire is 
'Upposed to be kindled with a fire-drill by either the girl or the shaman who sings 
for her. and it must be kept burning throughout the ceremony. Does this suggest 
connection with the sacred fire of a temple' 

Again, trees were a source of supernatural power to these Apaches. The par- 
ticular tree from which or under which the individual gained his supernatural ex- 
perience might be singled out and named in songs. Beliefs clustered about certain 
trees and bushes Some were known to be "witched; ' those who ate from their 
fruits would be poisoned How close are these concepts to what Dr Heals has in 
mind'-' 

Sages, other pungent smelling plants, and animal parts were thrown on hot 
coals to create smoke and odor -\ny person who had had anything to do with the 
dead or with the death rites was obliged to purii.v himself and his possessions by 
bathing in that smoke. The practice was an integral part of mam' rites, and a 
specific for headache, nosebleed, and other ailments 'shall this be called use ut 
incense? 

The Apaches often surrounded their individual camps with a rude fence ot 
cactus and utilized the sharp-pointed yucca plant for the purpose of enclosing and 
protecting the camp, too To some this ma}- not seem elaborate enough to be termed 
a palisade. 

Many may be surprised to see the spear-thrower included in the list of additional 
traits. The writer hastens to add that the --\paches do not have the conventional 
spear-thrower What the Tlescalero do utilize is the principle of the spear-thrower. 
Wen used to wear a rope tied to the right wrist and carried a short spear notched 
about midway along the shaft. 'To Ust the spear, the rope w.as slipped around this 
notch in such a manner that it became loosened as the spear was propelled forward. 
This device allowed the thrower to clasp the spear near the jiuint, while the rope 
stretched backward and was attached to the spear at the notch to the rear. Ihus 
when the spear was hurled the guidance of the rope gave the effect of artindall} 
lengthening the arm. The writer has seen improvised spears thrown long distances 
with force and accuracc by this means .\ow it is ecident that while the Tlescalero 
did not receice the bjicar-throw er in form, unless we are to accept this as an in- 
dependent inc'c-ntion, we must agree that the idea and principle of the atlatl did 
jienetrate to tliem. 
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I he dillicully in placing these traits and deciding whether or not thev belong 
on our list involves a critique of a statistical approach to anthropological data which 
a^3umes that a trait in one culture is the counterpart or equivalent of a formallv 
similar or comparable trait in another culture. These difficulties are multiplied 
when the trait in question does not fall under the heading of material culture and 
is consequently not alwats easy to define in formal terms. But such a critique is 
too involved a subject with which to burden a brief statement and will not be at- 
tempted here. 

In regard to the last four items listed there is no doubt of their e.xistence before 
reservation davs. The question is one of their age: did these agricultural traits and 
the pottery drum which is generally associated with them exist for these -\paches 
prior to 1750 as Dr Beals’ paper would require if they are to be considered here? 

It may seem strange to speak of the agricultural traits of nomads. Xevertheless. 
the manner in w hich the .\paches carried on the small amount of crop-raising in 
which they engaged offered little hindrance to their roving life The\- planted seed 
in some sheltered spot, came back once or twice to pull the worst of the weeds, and 
returned again for the harvesting. If water was nearby and easy to divert into the 
fields, irrigation was practiced. Not all families raised crops, in fact very few did; 
but as far back as the memories of the old men now living can carry us, a little 
agriculture was carried on in this fashion It may well be that agriculture was begun 
among these people after 1 75b But there seems to be no way to decide the question 
with finality now. so the traits are listed with the above reservations Incidently, 
if proof should be forthcoming that the traits do antedate 175b. it would somewhat 
modify Dr Beals' picture of a non-agricultural northern province. 

When the 50 traits listed above are added to the 51 to which Dr Beals found 
reference, the alleged meagerness of the nomad culture largely vanishes The com- 
bined 61 traits of the nomads compare very favorably with the 55 positively re- 
corded for the Jalisco-Tepic province, the 56 of Old Sinaloa, the 61 of Old Sonora, 
the 62 of southwestern United States, and the various totals mentioned for other 
provinces at the beginning of this article. One may eliminate a number of the doubt- 
ful cases and still have an impressive total left for the nomads. 

There is no reason to think that the .\paches possessed a richer culture than the 
other nomads of northern Mexico, When the writer was compiling a library thesis 
concerning the .Apaches some years ago he read through volume after volume of old 
source material which suppusedlv dealt with these nomads or included observations 
concerning them He found few references to any of the trails w hich are given above. 
He (lid find that it was an almost invariable rule for travellers, clergymen, and oin- 
cials to dismiss nomadic peoples with a few contemptuous and harsh epithets, and 
that governments were formerly more concerned with exterminating these wander- 
ing tribes than w ilh preserc ing their lore It is not too daring to guess that the lack 
of references to traits of the northern nomads which Hr Beals noted is not so much 
due to the absence of the traits as it is to this discrimination and selective process. 
I'o this must be added the inherent difficulty which those who are not professional 
ethnographers will have in discovering any hut the nio'-t obvious traits among 
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nomaJic peoples If special regard is constanth paid by a settled people to a tree 
near a temple, it is not so dii'ilcult to ascertain and note this It is another matter 
to obtain reliable data on the attitude of nomadic peoples in regard to trees. 

Xor must it be assumed because these Apache tribes are believed to have come 
onginall_\' from the north, that the additional traits are some which show mosth' 
northern aftiliations and could not be duplicated for other northern Me.xican 
nomads Of the 30 additional traits v.hich have been enumerated. 24 are also listed 
for Southern Mexico, and Dr Beals indicates his belief that a twenty-fifth, the 
poisoned arrow, existed in southern Mexico too. Of the 24 additional traits which 
the nomads and southern Mexico have in common, 1,S are also to be found in south- 
western United States 

It may make things a bit more graphic if the writer uses Dr Beals' own method 
Dr Beals arranged a table (Table 3) which he named ‘‘Cultural Connections ” He 
reduced the number of bubic traits under consideration from 116 to 104. He sought 
to show the number i.f these 104 traits recorded for each culture province and the 
number and percentage of its traits which each province shares with every other 
province. 

Dr Beals found that 7'' of his BU traits had been recorded for southern Mexico 
He found according to his sources that only 17 of these 78 traits of southern Mexico 
were also common to the northern nomads, or a scant 22 percent. But in examining 
these 78 southern Mexican traits we can add 22 more to the 17 which Dr Beals 
credited to the nomads, and the total is brought up to 39 traits which southern 
Mexico shares with the ncmtads, 50 percent of southern Mexico's 78 traits. Compare 
this to the 56 traits (71 percent i which southern Mexico shares with the Jalisco- 
Tepic area: the 43 (55 percent; with Tepic-Culiacan: the 3S ('48 percent) with Old 
Sinaloa; the4o (?1 percent) with ()ld Sonora: the 42 (54 percent) with southwestern 
I nited States, the 55 '70 percent) with Southern Sierra; the 17 (22 percent) with 
Central-Agriculturists, the 25 (32 percent ) with X'orthern Sierra : the 22 (28 percent; 
with Tamaulipas, the 33 traits (42 percent') which southern Mexico shares with 
southeastern United States: and it is apparent, so far as present evidence indicates, 
that the northern nomads or the northern plateau cannot be ruled out as a possible 
cultural avenue between southern Mexico and southwestern United States. The 
writer does not mean to insist now that the nomads must have been important in 
the transmisbion of cultural elements to the .Southwest, but he does mean to imply 
that the statistical proof that the nomads could not have acted in such capacity 
is most inconclusive. .A study of the I.ipan Apache which the writer hopes to initiate 
bOon should give us much more information on the point. 

In conclubioi] it might be said that even a stronger case for the influence of 
southern factorb upon the northern nomads could be built up with little effort. There 
are a number of traits suggestive of the south (such as shooting fish with barbed 
arrows and Use of the enema tube) which the writer has recorded for the Apache 
triljcs tnit which are not included in the list of traits used by Dr Heals for his 
calciilal lolls, 

M. E. OpiKK 

] iri.' I , .\ 1 w .M FXif < ' 
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PETROGLYPHS SHOW THAT THE ANCIENTS OF THE SOUTHWEST 

WORE MASKS 

An article by White in a recent number of the American' Anthropologist 
giv'es a brief discussion of “Masks in the Southwest,”^ to which the following should 
be added. 

Many pictographic groups in the Uintah Basin area, in northeastern Utah, 
show actors wearing animal-head masks, exhibiting the horns. A group on Ashley 
Creek, near Vernal, which we photographed as P87, is described by the writer as 
follows:^ 

The central upper figure of the lower group is that of a man wearing a bird for a headdress. 
The figure at the left of the picture is not masked and is probably the man of ceremonies. This 
man attracts notice in that he is wearing his hair in side bobs. One man of the group is wearing 
a buffalo skin with horns for a headdress, .\nother has a horned headdress which e.xtends from 
his head on each side in comb fashion. There are three human beings that are masked to repre- 
sent some beast or insect. The whole group probably is an animal dance scene much like the 
animal dance scenes that can be observed in the Southwest at the present time. .\nd again it is 
quite possible that it is a death-dance scene involving images of the dead (the upper scene of 
this picture was of hand effigies), similar to those described by Kroeber® as held by the Maidu 
(pp. 431— 1.52), the Kawaiisu (p 604), the Tubatulabal (p. 609), and the Kitanemuk (p. 613), 
the circles (with eyes, of the upper group) being crude images of the dead people for whom the 
ceremony is being conducted. 

Masked actors are shown in several pictographic groups in Nine Mile Canyon, 
east of Price, Utah. The men are usually shown as wearing horned headdresses, as 
described by the writer under pictographs N-P7, N-P43, and N-P47 and correspond- 
ing cuts in Figure 4.^ These masked men in the Nine Mile Canyon pictographs are 
dubbed “Cornute Men’’ by Morss,® the writer’s N-P7 masked man being figured 
by him in Plate 13, b, and described under his “Nine (Mile Canyon Pictographs,” 


1 Vol. 36:626-28, 1934. 

- .Mbert B. Reagan, The Pictographs of .\ 5 hley and Dry Fork Valleys in Northeastern 
Utah (Transactions, Kansas .\cademy of Sciences, \’ol. 34), p. 199. 

* Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 78, 
1925). 

* -Albert B. Reagan, Anciently Inhabited Caves of the I’ernal (Utah) District, with some 
additional Notes on Nine Mile Canyon, Northeast Utah {Ibid , Vol, 36), pp. 62-63. The 
N-P7 group is also described in other reports of the writer on this region, as follows. Some 
.Vrchaeological Notes on Nine Mile Canyon. Utah (El Palacio, Vol 31, No 4:45-71, Santa Fe, 
July 29, 1931) and in Some Notes on the Picture Writing North of Me.xico (Bulletin, \\ agner 
Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia. Vol. 7 38-54, November, 1932) where a photograph 
of group N-P7 is the upper figure on page 42. 

® Noel Morss, The .Indent Culture of the Fremont Ri\ er in Utah (Papers, Peabody Mu- 
seum of Imerican .Irchaeology and Ethnology, Vol 12, No ,1, 1931) .\lso see Julian H. 
Steward, Petroglyphs of California and Adjoining States (Unuersity of California Publica- 
tions in .Imerican Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 24, No 2, 1929), p. 217, for a discussion 
of katchina-like pictographs; Jesse Walter Fewkes, Hop! Katchinas ( rw'enty-first Annual 
Report, Bureau of .Imerican Ethnology, pp. .i-126, 1903) for types of Hop! katchinas. 
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pp. 40"41. He also found cornute pictographs in the Fremont River area in Utah 
and northward at many other places along Green River and its tributaries to the 
Nine Mile Canyon country (pp 34-42, pis. 13-18). 

It might be argued that these animal headdresses were not masks in the sense 
of this discussion, though there are gh phs which seem to show that the skin covered 
the face and that holes were cut through it for peep holes. But to look further, 
there are pictographic scenes which show unmistakable masks. Several groups which 
Morss examined at Fruita, Utah (“Dancer Pictographs,” p. 34, pis. lS-16) showed 
unmistakable masks. Morss states (p 35), “The face may be left blank or the fea- 
ture roughly indicated or a mask may be shown:" and in his conclusion on the picto- 
graphs of the region he further states (p. 42), “The Fremont anthropomorphs seem 
to have been developed from Basket-maker prototypes and indicate the personifi- 
cation of supernatural beings in forms similar to those now familiar in the South- 
west.” Steward also mentions the glyphs of the Fruita-Thompson area in Utah 
(p. 152, pis. 81-82): “One type of the figures (found in the Fruita region . . .) is 
closely similar to the katchina dance costumes of the Pueblo Indians;” and the 
figures he exhibits on the two plates are all of the Fremont type of culture. 

Concerning the age of these pictographs we note that the glyphs of P87 in Ashley 
\'alley are probably of Basket Maker age, while those of Nine Mile Canyon which 
were examined by Morss and the writer are of the Fremont culture stage, as are 
also those from Fruita, These all have the characteristics of the Fremont culture. 
Morss holds this culture flourished in Pueblo II times, stating in his introduction 
“The presence of small amounts of black-on-white and corrugated pottery, with 
other evidence, showed that this complex [the Fremont culture stage] was con- 
temporary with Pueblo II in other regions” (therefore not later than 9C0 A.D.). This 
conclusion was arrived at simultaneously by the writer on the basis of finds in 
the Uintah Basin (as given in the articles mentioned above). So the “rock writings” 
show beyond doubt that masks were used in Indian katchina ceremonies before 
the coming of the Spaniards. 

■Albert B. Reagan 

Bmgham Young University 
Provo, Ut.ah 


THE BULBED ENEMA SYRINGE IN NORTH AMERICA 

In Appendix 1 of Comparative Ethnological Studies, Volume 8 (“Modifications 
in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans,” 1930) the late E. Nordenskibld 
brought together the relevant data and discussed the use of enema tubes and syr- 
inges among the American aborigines. He expressed the opinion that “the peculiar 
idea of using enematic injections has probably been independently invented both 
in the Old World and the New.” Two types of devices for this purpose are dis- 
tinguishable. One has a bulb and the other has not. “The bulbless type is known 
from N. W. North America to the Choco in Colombia, and Ike bulbed one from large 
tracts of South America” (italics ours). 
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It is the purpose of this brief note to call attention to the use of the bulbed type 
of enema syringe by certain Xorth American natives, a fact overlooked by Norden- 
skiold, but one which nicely fits into the series of culture traits compiled by him 
which occur north of Mexico in North America and in South America but, in 
the intervening regions, sporadically, if at all.^ The positive information which has 
come to my notice is confined to .\lgonkian and Siouan speaking people and, for 
these groups, only from a few localities and tribal units. Systematic inquiry in the 
field and information recorded in documentary sources may reveal a much wider 
distribution of the bulbed syringe. 

A. Skinner reported the bulbed enema syringe for the Eastern Cree.- In the 
course of field work among the Norway House and Cross Lake Cree (Manitoba) 
in 1930, I found the same device in use The bulb was made of a jackfish {Esox 
Indus) bladder and the tube of the leg bone of a bird (?). 

Dr J. M. Cooper made inquiries regarding the enema syringe among the James 
Bay Cree, but failed to secure affirmative information. .\t Atawapiskat (100 miles 
north of Fort Albany), however, a type in which a small cotton bag is used was 
known. The native name for it was sisobatcigan, “thing or instrument for squirting 
water.” Dr Cooper says that his informant was doubtful whether the device was 
of aboriginal or European origin.^ 

Among Saulteaux-Ojibwa groups the enema syringe seems to be a well-known 
device A. Skinner, F. Densmore,* and H. H. Smith® refer to it and Baraga records 
the term pindabawadjigan, “clyster-pipe,” in his Dictionary.^ This is the term by 
which the bulbed enema syringe is known among all the Saulteaux groups east of 
Lake Winnipeg which I have visited, and its cognate is employed by the Norway 
House and Cross Lake Cree. The Berens River Saulteaux, like the latter, use a 
jackfish bladder. The tube is made from the wing bone of the Canada goose and by 
means of a sinew wrapping is attached to the bladder. The same device is known to 
the Hollow Water River band to the south and to the Island Lake band to the north- 
east. H. H. Smith likewise refers to the use of the bulbed syringe among the Mesk- 
waki (Fox).® 

‘ Table I, Comparative Ethnological Studies, Vol. 9 (1931) and .\ppendix 1. The latter 
had previously appeared in Ymer (1926) under the title ‘‘En jamforelse mellan indiankulturen 
i sbdra Sydamerika och i Nordamerika.” 

- Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (,\nthropological Papers, .\merican 
Museum of Natural History, t'ol 9. 1911), p. 77 Skinner cites p. 190 in the 1795 edition of 
Hearne's "Journey" in connection with his own observation, but Hearne makes no reference 
to an i-ncnui syringe. CYhat he does describe is the practice of Hoieing into the anus of a patient. 

^ Personal letter. ^ Op cit . p 161 

’ Uses of Plants by the t'hippewa Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of .American Ethnology, -44, 
1928), pp. 331-32. 

® Ethnobnt.iny of the Ojiliu.i Indians (Bulletin, Public .Mu'-eum of .Milwaukee, \ ol 4, 
1932), p 342 

’ K P Bishop Baraga, .V 1 lictionary of the Otchipwe L,inguage (Montre.al, 1878), Part 1 

® Ethnobotany of the .Mcskwaki (Bulletin, Pulilic Museum of Milwaukee. \'o! 4, 1928), 
p 219. 
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For Siouan speaking groups, M. R. Gilmore® has recorded the use of an infusion 
of the bark and root of the Kentucky coffee-tree {{Gymnodadus dioica [L\ Koch) 
as a rectal injection for constipation among the Dakota, Omaha, Ponca, Winnebago, 
and Oto. "This remedy was used from time immemorial,” he says. “Prior to contact 
with Europeans the Indians made their own syringes, an animal bladder being 
used for the bulb and a hollow cylindrical bone, as the leg bone of a prairie chicken, 
turkey, goose, or other bird, was used for the tube. The bulb was attached to the 
tube by sinew wrapping.” 

A. Irving H.vllowell 

University of Pennsylv.ani.a 
Phil.vdelphi.v, P-4. 

® Uses of Plants by the Indians of the Missouri River Region (Thirty-third .\nnual Re- 
port, Bureau of .\merican Ethnology, 1919. pp 43-154), p. 89. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the association will be held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, on December 27-29, 1935 (Friday to Sunday, inclusive). 

MEXICAN LANGUAGES 

The “Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones Linguisticas” (Universidad Na- 
cional de Mexico) “plans to publish successively, as its financial means may permit 
the most complete and recent dictionaries and grammars of the numerous indigenous 
languages still spoken in this country, as well as dialectical studies of the Spanish 
language, either reediting in critical editions our most representative works thereon, 
or reproducing the already existing monographs on regional language.” 

GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

It is announced that applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during 
the period between April 1. 1936 and .April 1, 1937 must be filed before January 15, 
1936, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park .Avenue, New A'ork City. 

.Among the awards for 1935-1936 are: Otto Klineberg for a study of emotional 
expression among the Chinese; Ronald I. Olson for a study of cultural changes in- 
volved in the shift frorfi paternal to maternal descent among the Haisla and Heiltsuk 
of British Columbia; Julian H. Steward for a study of the ecological aspects of 
Shoshoni society. 

.Applications for Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships and Pre-Doctoral 
Field Fellowships are to be submitted to the Fellowship Secretary by December 1, 
1935, and for Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study by March 15, 1936. 

.A New Series, “Gexer.al Series in .Anthropology,” has been issued, offering 
an inexpensive vehicle for the publication of monographic material. There have 
appeared No. 1 — The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the 
Source of the Ghost Dance, by Leslie Spier, and No. 2 — Taos Pueblo, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons, (Leslie Spier, editor: George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., 
agent.) 

Edw.xrd H. Thompson, famous for his long residence in A'ucatan and his pioneer 
archaeological explorations there, died in Plainfield, New Jersey, on May 18, 1935 
at the age of seventy-five. He was the friend of all the early investigators in A'ucatan 
and his ownership of Chichen Itza made him a well known figure to aU Maya stu- 
dents. He was .American Consul in A'ucatan for almost twenty-five years, combining 
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these services with archaeological investigations. His principal work was at Chichen 
Itza where he discovered the "High Priest’s Grave,” the famous tablet of the 
Initial Series, and uncovered the “Temple of the Painted Columns ” He discovered 
several new sites in the interior of Yucatan and knew much of the folklore of the 
present natives. 

Collections gathered by him are in the field Museum in Chicago and in the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. The remarkable collection of objects dredged from 
the Cenote of Sacrifice at Chichen, now in the Peabody Museum, will always remain 
a monument to his indefatigable zeal and to his desire to preserve for all time some- 
thing of the life of the Mayas whom he loved. 

A M, T 
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